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128  OUT     WE  S  T. 

Nature,  and  that  we  have  not  **  cornered  "  it ;  that  We  are  not 
so  Smart  as  we  Thought.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  was 
some  World  before  we  got  here.  And  when  we  can  face 
and  begin  to  grasp  that  inconsiderate  truth,  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  able  to  get  some  good  out  of  history. 

Pretty  examples  of  what  I  mean  will  suggest  themselves  at 
once  to  any  that  are  intimate  with  primitive  peoples  or  with  old 
books — two  things  superficially  far  apart,  but  in  very  fact 
rather  near  together.  And  for  one  such  example  we  may  take  a 
dog-eared  volume  from  my  shelves. 

Most  Americans  know  an  orange  by  sight ;  and  we  of  Cali- 
fornia count  it  a  blood  relation.  We  do  grow  the  best  orange 
in  the  world,  and  ship  18,000  carloads  of  it  a  year  ;  and  we  have 
a  modest  notion  that  we  invented  it,  and  that  we  '*know 
oranges." 

But  the  handsomest,  the  fullest  and  the  most  erudite  treatise 
on  oranges  ever  printed  does  not  derive  from  California,  nor 
yet  from  the  Only  Smart  Nation  and  the  First  Time  the  World 
was  Safe.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  printed  in  Rome  in  the  la- 
mentable year  of  1646 — and  written  at  least  two  years  earlier, 
as  the  censor's  permission  (dated  Sept.  6,  1644)  shows.  It  is  a 
tall  folio — my  copy  in  vellum — of  full  SOO  pages ;  in  four  Books, 
and  91  chapters ;  with  98  full  page  copper-plates — of  which  a. 
few  are  allegorical,  but  the  great  majority  devoted  to  life-size 
drawings  of  the  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit  (round  and  in  section) 
of  rather  more  citrus  varieties  than  are  familiar  today.  For 
instance,  it  figures  5  kinds  of  citrons,  5  kinds  of  limes,  47  kinds 
of  lemons,  21  kinds  of  oranges.  It  quotes  148  still  earlier 
writers  on  citrus  fruits — a  longer  list  of  authorities,  I  think, 
than  will  be  found  in  any  modern  book  on  this  subject.  More 
accurate  drawings  of  these  fruits  have  never  been  printed  ;  and 
the  illustrations  cover  not  only  the  varieties  and  even  the 
"freaks"  of  the  Golden  Apple,  but  the  methods  of  planting, 
budding,  wall-training  and  housing  it. 

Perhaps  the  point  likeliest  to  jar  our  complacent  ignorance  is- 
the  fact  that  this  venerable  work  describes  and  pictures  seedless 
oranges,  and  even  the  peculiar  *' sport,"  now  an  established 
variety,  which  we  know  as  the  **  Navel."  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  years  ago  it  was  called  the  '*  Female,  or  Foetus-bear- 
ing Orange  "  (auraniium  foejnina^  sive  fceti/erum) ;  but  no  one 
today  can  draw  a  better  picture,  nor  a  more  unmistakable,  of  a 
navel  orange.*  For  that  matter,  the  characteristic  growth  from 
which  our  modern  name  derives  is  in  this  book  called  the  *'umbiK 
icus  " — the  precise  Latin  (and  English  medical)  word  for  navel. 
This  old  prototype  of  the  special  fruit  upon  which,  more  than  any 

*  See  p.  132. 
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other  one  material  thing,  the  wealth  of  Southern  California 
hing^es,  was  so  long  ago  extensively  grown  in  "  Caieta,  once  the 
nurse  of  the  Great  iEneas,  now  the  name  of  an  illustrious  city" 
in  Latium.     Its  modern  title  is  Gaieta. 

The  volume  is  (of  course)  in  Latin — and  the  very  knotty 
Latin  of  its  time  and  class.  In  a  far  from  thorough  review  of 
it  I  have  encountered  more  than  200  words  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  dictionary  I  know  of  —  and  which  certainly  are 
not  in  the  best  Latin  dictionaries  ever  issued.  Its  title  page, 
when  Englished,  reads  : 


THE  HESPERDES 


OR 


About  the   Golden  Apples, 
Their  Culture  and  Use 


/AT   FOUR    'BOOKS 


\By]    JOHN  BAPTIST   FERRARIUS  OF  SENA 

Of  the  Society  of  Jesus 

I.  H.  S. 

ROME 

With  the  type  of  Herman  Scheos 

MDCXLVI 
By  penntssion  of  the  Superiors* 


Between  these  scholarly  covers,  all  sorts  of  myths  are  given  a 
hearing  ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  as  sane  as  one  of 
our  modern  government  reports.  If  it  relates  and  illustrates  the 
story  of  Hercules  and  the  Golden  Apples — less  hackneyed  then 
than  now  in  writings  on  the  orange — and  the   fables  of  Har-. 


*In  Umbria. 


ORANGES    250    TEARS    AGO. 
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monilla,  Tirsenia  and  Leonilla,  who  from  women  were  meta- 
morphosed into  orange  trees — it  also  deals  soberly  with  clima,tic 
influences,  protection  against  excessive  heat  and  cold,  manuring:, 
ditching,    irrigation    and    graft- 
ing.    If  I  may   misrepresent  its 
real   character  in  the    following 
pages,  it    will   be    for   the    very 
simple  reason   that  the  supersti- 
tions we  have  outgrown  are  "more 
interesting  reading"  than  the  ex- 
pert   details    which    stood    the 
test  of  centuries.     They  may  be 
found  in  less  flavorsome   modern 
works. 

Book  I  deals  with  the  general 
history  of  the  citrus  family, 
which  it  traces  back  to  mytbol- 
ogic  times.  The  fabled  Hesper- 
ides  are  sagely  commented  upon; 
and  an  engraving  shows  an  an- 
cient statue  of  Hercules  in  the 
original  Orange  Country.  The 
etymology  of  the  various  names 
is  discussed ;  "  citrus"  being 
traced  through  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic, and  "lemon"  of  course  re- 
ferred to  the  Greek,  "Orangcf" 
(which  we  doubtless  get  from 
malum  aurantiuni)  may  derive  its  name  from  "  Arantia,  a  town 
of  Greece,  most  prolific  in  this  fruit,  whence  Hercules  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  it  first,"  or  from  "Arianus,  meaning 
Persian;"  or  from  the  Latin  word  "  ranttus  (raiidum),  that  is, 
of  the  yellow  color  of  brass:"  or  from  aunun,  gold  ;  or  from 
several  more  desperate  chances. 

The  orange  is  not  only  of  the  F.  F.  W.;  our  cheap  human 
acquaintance  with  it  is  of  rather  respectable  antiquity.  Varro, 
100  years  before  Christ,  mentions  it  as  "  the  Lybian  Citrus." 
Macrobius,  in  the  5th  Century,  A.D.,  called  it  the  "Citrus  or 
Persian  Apple."  By  Pliny,  about  50  A.D.,  it  is  termed  the 
''Assyrian  or  Median  Apple,"  by  Virgil,  about  40  B.C.,  the 
"  Median  Apple  ;"  by  Phanias,  the  "  Multiple  Cedar."  In  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  Hebrews  it  was  "  Hadar"  or  "the  beau- 
tiful;" in  old  Rome,  "Adam's  Apple"  (that  with  which  he  was 
tempted),  "Paradise  Apple,"  "Apple  of  the  Hesperides," 
"Golden  Apple,"  "Wedding  Apple"    (because   it   was  said  to 


our     WEST. 


(Abont  bal(  life-slie.) 

have  been  a  present  by  Tellus  at  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno),  Dioscorides  called  it  the  "Cedar  Apple;"  Galen  (about 
A.D.  150),  the  "Citrus  Apple;"  Aristophanes  (so  far  back  as  B.C. 
420),  "Oximala" — and  so  on,  A  place  in  literature  for  2300 
years  saves  the  orange  from  any  suspicion  of  the  parvenu  that 
might  be  suggested  by  its  modern  associations.  The  reverend 
author  mentions  also  the  oranges  of  the  Philippines,  Brazil, 
Palestine,  India,  Mauritius,  Italy,  Sicily,  etc.  He  says  that 
the  first  orange  trees  were  brought  to  Sardinia  and  Naples  about 
the  year  1200  A.D.  by  Palladius  ;  and  gives  a  beautiful  allegor- 
ical copperplate  engraving  of  that  significant  event.  It  may  as 
well    be   confessed  here   that   modern     "half-tones"    do    scant 
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justice  to  these  splendid  old  copper-plates  by  Franciscus  Alba- 
nus,  Andreas  Sacchi,  Nicholaus  Pousinus,  and  others,  engraved 
by  C.  Bloemaert.  It  is  still  true — as  it  always  will  be — that  no 
other  machine  is  so  perfect  as  the  human  hand  ;  but  no  magfa- 
zine  nowadays  can  afford  to  employ  that  kind  of  hands.  The 
iron  machines  are  cheaper,  and  their  product  is  as  good  as  the 
reader  cares  for.     The  plates  are  here  reduced  about  one-half. 

Simply  in  passing,  I  may  remark  that  we  in  this  country  owe 
the  orange  to  Spain — as  we  owe  many  of  our  most  important 
,products,  like  the  best  forage-plant  in  the  world.  The  first 
orange-trees  in  the  New  World  were  planted  in  Mexico,  350  years 
or  so  ago,  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  soldier  of  Cortez  and 
author  of  a  book  which  is  so  much  the  most  human  story  of  the 
Conquest  of  America  that  its  value  as  scientific  history  can 
easily  be — and  often  has  been — exaggerated  greatly.  As  has 
been  set  forth  in  these  pages  more  than  once,  the  characteristic 
orange  of  California,  the  "  Washington  Navel" — the  best 
orange  in  the  world  (to  my  taste),  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  a  commercial  success — came  to  us  thirty-two  years  ago  by 
way  of  Brazil.  Two  trees  were  sent  from  that  country  to  our 
national  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  Washington  two 
trees  born  of  them  were  planted  in  Riverside,  Cal.,  in  1874,  by 
Luther  C.  Tibbits.  From  these  two  trees  the  profitable  orange 
groves  of  California  derive.  These  parent  trees  have  made  mil- 
lions of  dollars  even  for  the  beautiful  little  city  in  which  they 
may  still  be  seen — and,  so  proud  should  we  be  of  our  human 
nature,  the  man  who  planted  them  goes  to  the  poorhouse. 

Nor  will  it  do  any  harm  to  add,  from  easier  sources,  that  the 
orange  probably  originated  in  India  and  China  (Gallesio  seems 
to  have  proved  this),  and  was  spread  by  the  Arabs  to  Syria, 
Africa  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  name,  *'Naranja,"  is  from 
the  Arabic  *'Naranj" — and  that  comes  from  the  Sanskrit 
"  Nagrungo;"  and  has  begotten  the  Italian  **  Arancia,"  and  the 
Proven9al  ** Orange"  which  we  have  adopted  into  our  tongue. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons.  Book  II  of  this  work  deals 
specifically  with  the  citron;  Book  III  with  the  *'Arethusa,"  or 
lemon  and  lime;  Book  IV  with  the  orange.  For  all  these  varie- 
ties of  the  citrus  family  the  treatment  is  studious,  and — for  its 
time — exhaustive. 

In  a  chapter  (XVI,  Book  2)  on  "  Miracles  of  Art  in  Citrus 
Fruits,"  the  author  tells  how  to  secure  sweeter  fruit — **by  soak- 
ing the  seeds  three  days  in  honey  mixed  with  water  or  (what  is 
better)  in  sheep's  milk."  This  is  the  advice  of  Palladius,  who 
also  gives  another  formula: 

In  the  dead  of  winter,  or  in  the  month  of  February,   the}' 


(( 
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bore  an  opening  in  the  trunk,  obliquely  from  the  bottom.  From 
this  they  suffer  the  humor  to  flow  while  the  fruit  is  forming  ; 
then  the  opening  is  filled  with  clay."  Directions  are  also  given 
for  making  the  fruit  larger  ;  for  giving  it  various  shapes  ;  for 
making  it  hang  on  the  tree  all  the  year  ;  for  making  various 
kinds  of  citrus  fruits  grow  on  the  same  tree — the  latter  from 
Pontanus — and  so  on. 

Book  IV  (beginning  p.  367)  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
*' Hesperthusa  or  Orange" — the  finest  fruit  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  **  shines  with  more  fiery  gold  "  than  any  other.  An  excellent 
copperplate  shows  the  foliage  and  flowers  life-size.  Joannes 
Tristanus — a  Roman  noble  who  had,  ten  years  before,  brought 
out  an  erudite  book  of  commentaries  on  the  Roman  princes — 
is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  first  planting  of  oranges  was  by 
the  hand  of  Venus  and  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Of  the  25 
chapters  on  the  orange,  there  are  those  devoted  to  the  wild  orange, 
* 'seedless"  orange  {semina  carenss  p.  381),  the  **curly-leaved"and 
the  ** double-flowered"  orange,  the  ** starred"  and  the  '*rose- 
marked"  orange,  the  **  striped"  orange,  the  **  fetus- bearing  " 
(navel)  orange,  the  ** hermaphrodite  or  horned"  orange,  the 
**thick-skinned,"  the  *' distorted"  the  ** Lisbon,"  the  *' Indian 
orange  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  the  *' sweet-rind,"  the  "Maxi- 
mus"  (seven  inches  in  diameter),  and  others.  Of  all  these  there 
are  life-size  engravings  showing  the  fruit  whole  and  cut  across. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  implements  and  methods  of  planting  and 
budding  are  shown  ;  and  model  housings  against  the  weather. 

Following  are  a  few  condensed  translations  from  this  curious 
old  book.  In  a  later  paper  its  dealings  with  the  lemon,  lime 
and  citron  may  be  more  briefly  considered  : 

'*  Among  Median  apples,  none  is  more  robust  than  the  orange 
in  its  patience  against  cold.  There  are  many  witnesses  of  very 
cold  hours  wherein  its  golden  fruit  shone  liberally  amid  silvery 
snows.  But  it  is  remarked  how  to  better  the  flavor  by  the 
location;  and  expressly,  that  the  meat  of  a  sweet  orange  that  is 
in  a  sunny  place  is  made  sub-acid  when  removed  from  the  solar 
heat,  and  becomes  bitterish,  when  shaded,  from  too  much  and  un- 
grateful sweetness."  The  author  praises  Naples  as  the  best  of 
localities  for  the  orange.     [Book  4,  Chap.  XVIII.] 

*'  Although  the  orange,  being  of  hardier  temperament,  does  not 
demand  the  most  exquisite  culture,  it  does  not  refuse  it.  Hence, 
it  delights  in  dark,  rich,  well-crumbled,  and  humid  soil ;  although 
it  can  be  reared  well  in  mediocre  enough  soil.  .  .  If  rich  soil 
be  lacking,  thou  shalt  enrich  it  as  we  have  forwarned,  by  mixing 
i^with  manure  ;  and  if  thou  wishest  an  orange  liberal  of  its  gold, 
thou Ishalt  do|  this  liberally.       ...     If  thou  buriest  a  whole 
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orange,  from  its  corruption,  nevertheless,  crowded  little  trees 
spring  up — as  many  as  the  seeds  that  weighted  it  down.  But 
the  slowness  of  planted  trees  is  to  be  conquered  by  the  artifice 
of  the  grafter.  Even  of  the  seeds  most  selected  for  sowing,  in- 
deed, of  the  wild  and  undomesticated  orange,  they  are  wont  to 
grow  up  bearing  fruit  of  harsh  flavor  and  tiny  growth.  Hence, 
the  planted  seeds  of  the  sweet  orange  degenerate  into  acid  and 
wild  fruits,  which  are  afterward  mitigated  by  grafting.  Though 
sometimes  more  cunning  Nature  thus  out-dOes  inexpert  and  un- 
curious  Art,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seed-planted  [a  very  rare  use 
of  sativus  as  opposed  to  silvestris — wild]  orange,  making  it  by 
its  own  genius  beautifully  fruitful,  and  does  not  trouble  to  add 
the  budding.  Wherefore  the  colonists  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
plant  them  by  seed  in  nurseries  ;  whence  they  transplant  them, 
a  little  adult,  to  prepared  places.  The  people  of  Corfu,  also, 
very  rarely  bud,  with  mellow  ones,  the  volunteer  and  wild 
oranges  sprung  from  fallen  seeds ;  but  they  have  enough  small 
trees  in  the  nursery  to  transplant,  because  from  these,  of  their 
own  accord,  fruits  of  absolute  goodness  are  born.  The  Cretans, 
however,  propagate  an  orange  tree  sub-acid  from  the  seed  but 
sweet  by  budding.  But  why  do  I  traverse  immense  seas  ?  Why 
journey  in  distant  Isles  ?  The  proof  of  what  I  seek  afar,  Rome 
supplies.  There  may  be  seen  in  the  cloister  of  the  Godlike  [St.] 
Francis,  in  the  Quintian  Meadows,*  beside  the  Tiber's  banks, 
a  copse  of  orange  trees  having  the  name  of  "Curly-leaved," 
grown  up  happily  without  any  aid  of  grafting,  and  most  pro- 
lific of  fruit,  which  in  size  and  suavity  need  not  envy  the 
budded  ones. 

"But  this  same  munificence  of  a  more  indulgent  Nature,  not 
granted  to  all  localities,  shrewdly  admonishes  the  Grafter  that 
by  a  natural  art  he  should  remove  the  Vice  of  the  wild  orange. 
When  it  is,  then,  three  or  four  years  old,  and  certainly  of  the 
thickness  of  a  thumb  already,  he  buds  it  with  a  well-tamed 
orange ;  or  even  if  it  is  wild,  applies  to  it  the  buds  or  shoots  of 
an  improved  [variety].  Thenceforth  in  the  more  delicate  adopt- 
ive tree  the  flavor  will  indeed  be  finer,  but  the  life  [of  the  tree] 
shorter.  That  thou  mayest  couple  together  the  Abundance  and 
the  Flavor  of  the  orange  most  perfectly,  thou  must  bud  its  tree 
upon  the  citrus,  according  to  the  land  ;  for  thus  in  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Orange  the  universal  fertilizing  power  of  the  Citron 
is  abundantly  given  forth." 

[to  be  continued] 


*Named  for  Lucias  QuintiusCincinnatns,  and  across  the  Tiber  from  the  city. 
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ON   CERTAIN  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

IN    HAWAII. 

By  DA  VI D  STARR  JORDAN. 

II. 

"^  THE  extension  of  the  rule  of  the  United  States  a 
number  of  things  were  possible,  so  far  as  the  suf- 
frage was  concerned. 

(1)  Government  by  a  governor  or  a  commis- 
sioner as  a  "Crown  Colony,"  without  local  partici- 
pation. This  might  give  good  government,  but 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
democracy,  and  it  has  found  few  advocates  in  our 
country.  While  in  the  actual  control  of  colonial 
dependencies  such  rule  has  its  advantages,  the  re- 
flex effects  both  of  its  successes  and  failures  on  the 
welfare  of  the  governing  country  are  insidious  and 
dangerous. 

(2)  Limitation  of  suffrage  to  American,  European  and 
Hawaiian  property  holders.  This  was  essentially  the  arrange- 
ment under  the  Republic.  As  a  result,  the  local  government 
was,  in  general,  economical,  dignified  and  clean.  There  were 
complaints  of  tyranny,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  had  no 
voice. 

(3)  Suffrage  limited  to  Americans  and  natives,  with  a  lower 
house  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  an  upper  house  chosen 
by  those  citizens  having  property.  This  arrangement  was 
earnestly  recommended  by  the  Hawaiian  Commission  of  1898, 
Messrs.  Cullom,  Morgan,  Hitt,  Dole  and  Frear. 

The  bill  prepared  by  these  gentlemen  provided  that 

**  AU  white  persons,  including'  Portuguese,  and  persons  of  African  de- 
scent, and  aU  persons  descended  from  the  Hawaiian  race,  on  either  the  pa- 
ternal or  maternal  side,  who  were  citizens  of  tt)e  Republic  of  Hawaii 
immediately  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  thereof  to  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.** 

To  be  qualified  to  vote  for  representative  it  was  proposed  to 
require  that  each  voter 

**  (1)    Shall  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  ; 

**  (2)  Shall  have  resided  in  the  Territory  for  one  year  preceding,  and 
in  the  district  three  months  preceding  the  time  he  offers  to  register  ; 

•*  (3)    Shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  ; 

**  (4)  Prior  to  the  election  during  the  time  prescribed  by  law  shaU  have 
caused  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  register  of  voters  for  representative 
for  his  district ; 

**  (5)  Prior  to  such  registration  shall  have  paid  on  or  before  March  31 
next  preceding  the  date  of  registration  all  taxes  due  by  him  to  the  govern- 
ment; 

**'  (6)  Shall  be  able  understandingly  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English 
or  the  Hawaiian  langiiag-e.** 


Illastrated  from  pbotos  by  Hensbaw,  Hllo,  H.  I. 
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To  be  qualified  to  vote  for  senators,  a  property  qualification 
was  added  as  follows  : 

"  To  be  (jualifiett  .to  vote  for  senators,  a  person  must  possess  all  tlie 
qualifications  and  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  required  by  this  act  for 
voters  for  representatives,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  shall  own  and  possess 
in  his  own  right  real  property  worth  31,000,  upon  which  valuation  leg-al 
taxes  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers 
to  register,  or  shall  have  actually  received  a  money  income  of  not  less  than 
S600  during- the  year  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  April  next  preceding 
the  date  of  auch  registration." 

The  effect  of  this  plan  would  be  to  recognize  the  Hawaiian 
and  American  minority  as  the  people  oE  Hawaii,  and  the  ori- 
ental majority  as  non-resident  aliens.  This  act  would  be  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  of  distinctions  of  race,  because  many  of 
the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  permanent 
residents,  having  no  desire  or  intention  to  return  to  the  mother 
country.  The  recent  policy  of  the  sugar  planters  has  been  to 
encourage  laborers  to  remain  permanently,  and  in  late  importa- 
tions from  Porto  Rico  married  men  have  been  given  preference. 
Laborers  do  better  work  and  are  more  stable  and  tractable  if 
they  try  to  build  up  homes.     The  exclusiveness  of  the  Asiatics 

an  impcrium  in  imperio,  a  government  within 

which  they  owe  no  allegiance.     Alien   people 

in  public  affairs  will  naturally  develop  leaders 
their     own      choosins.      Thus     firises     as 
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Territory.  The  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the  people  at 
lartjfe,  would  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  would 
see  that  the  whims  and  traditions  of  the  native  people  were  not 
offended.      In  other  wor-'o 
there  should  be  a  Hawaii 
house  and  an  American  si 
ate,  while  oriental   la< 
borers  should  be  with- 
out representation,  the 
interests  of  their  em- 
ployers   being    their 
chief    protection. 

I  may  say  in  passing 
that  the  requirement  of 
ability  to  read  either 
Knglish  or  Hawaiian 
is  of  little  significance. 
The  Americans  who  go 
to  these  islands  are 
never  illiterate.  There 
is  no  place  for  unskilled 
white  labor.  The  Ha- 
iraiian   language   is   a 

very    simple   one,   and  H4waii*»  girlb. 

there  are  very  feV  Ha- 
waiians  excluded  from  voting  because  they  cannot  read  it. 

(4)  Suffrage  limited  to  Hawaiians  and  Americans  but  with- 
out other  limitations  of  importance. 

The  objection  to  a  property  limitation  is  strong  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  provision  for  such  limitation  in  the  election  of 
the  local  senate  was  stricken  out  in  Congress.  As  a  result,  both 
houses  are  chosen  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  Hawaiians  and 
"Americans,"  that  is,  of  citizens  of  American,  European,  or 
African  descent. 

The  result  of  the  first  election  has  been  to  give  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
the  voters  choosing  them.  Without  entering  on  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion, I  may  say  that,  officially,  these  bodies  have  shown 
traits  of  irresponsible  children.  They  have  not  been  vicious  or 
corrupt,  but  trivial,  incapable,  and  swayed  by  gusts  of  tempor- 
ary feeling.  On  meeting  an  executive  check  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Territory,  they  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  his  removal.  In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  the  public 
revenue  of  the  Territory  was  soon  exceeded,  and  the  question  of 
when  and  where  the  territorial  band  of  public  musicians  should 
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play  outweighed  all  questions  of  port  improvement  or  of  the 
sanitation  of  Honolulu. 

The  conditions  seen  under  the  present  suffrage  act  will  im- 
prove in  the  future.  The  experiences  of  the  first  year  will  not 
be  repeated.  With  the  passing  of  novelty  will  come  an  increase 
of  responsibility.  Besides,  the  American  minority  were  in  a 
sense  caught  napping.  In  the  future,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
divide  the  native  vote,  providing  for  the  election  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  few  men  capable,  through  skill  and  familiarity  with 
parliamentary  usage,  of  controlling  its  operations.  Intimida- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  Ingenuity  and  cajolery  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  white  men 
will  dominate  in  Hawaii  as  everywhere  else,  when  their  com- 
mercial interests  are  brought  into  opposition  to  the  simple  good 
nature  and  love  of  pleasure  of  the  native  people.  Already  the 
local  politicians  are  calculating  on  the  slow  extinction  of  the 
Hawaiians  as  compared  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Portuguese  votes  with  the  American,  and  before 
many  years  his  vote  will  be  an  offset  to  that  of  the  native. 

The  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of 
immediate  prospect. .  The  causes  of  decline  in  the  race  are 
growing  less  potent.  The  disappearance  of  the  native  races 
has  been  usually  vaguely  attributed  to  *'the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test" in  the  struggle  between  stronger  and  weaker  races  of  men. 
As  commonly  understood,  there  has  been  no  such  struggle  in 
Hawaii.  The  climate  is  favorable,  and  there  has  been  food 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  The  strong  race  has  shown  no 
desire  to  exterminate  the  weak.  It  has  rather  tried  to  foster  it ; 
for  the  first  white  residents  came  as  missionaries,  and  the  one 
g"reat  need  of  the  islands  has  been  laborers. 

So  long  as  a  day's  work^of  unskilled  labor  will  keep  a  man  in 
food  and  raiment  for  a  week,  the  industrial  stress  cannot  be  a 
cause  in  the  decline  of  the  lower  race. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  such  races  are  not  occult,  nor 
are  they  confined  to  Hawaii.  They  are,  in  general,  drunkenness, 
loss  of  self-respect,  and  far  above  all  else,  unchastity,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  disease  and  sterility.  This  condition  had  its 
origin  in  part  in  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  in  part,  it  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  Hawaii,  in  the  earlier  days,  of  large  numbers  of 
whalers;  in  later  days,  of  some  20,000  wifeless  Chinese  of  the 
lowest  class  of  that  race.  Better  social  conditions,  better  sani- 
tation and  a  more  humane,  more  christian  civilization  is  tending 
to  do  away  with  these  evils.  The  extirpation  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  vice  will  arrest  the  progress  of  Hawaiian  extinction. 

The  chief  evils  of  the  present  condition  of  the  suffrage  are 
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found  in  demag:oguery,  cajolery,  wasteful  and  short-sifrhted 
legislation ;  in  indifference  to  needs  of  sanitation,  fishery  pro- 
tection, and  other  matters  not  in  the  intellectual  foreground  of 
untrained  men.  To  this  end  we  may  add  a  growing  injustice 
toward  the  non-voting  classes,  which  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  actual  residents  in  each  island.  At  the  best  such  an  admin- 
istration is  democratic  only  in  name.  If  the  American  or  non- 
Hawaiian  elements  stood  together,  the  condition  would  be 
simpler.  The  real  leaders  of  the  native  or  *'Home  Rule"  party 
are  not  Hawaiians  but  ''Americans."  The  three  most  con- 
spicuous at  present  are  respectively  Grerman,  Russian  and  Irish. 
The  natives  universally  favor  a  return  to  the  monarchy,  but 
they  will  not  fight  for  it.  They  only  mildly  regret  its  disap- 
pearance, or  perhaps  the  loss  of  its  show  of  force,  its  processions 
and  its  feasts.  The  display  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
in  its  way  tends  to  fill  this  want.  The  Americans  themselves 
are  divided  between  two  groups  of  conflicting  tendencies.  The 
one  is  the  "missionary"  party  which  preserves  the  traditions 
of  the  "Republic"  and  of  the  aristocracy  which  largely  con- 
trolled the  declining  monarchy.  The  other  is  the  "  American" 
or  "  Carpet  Bag"  party,  made  up  of  late  comers,  who  care  noth- 
ing for  these  or  similar  traditions.  It  is  between  these  two 
tendencies  that  the  real  political  struggle  in  Hawaii  exists,  and 
it  will  be  fought  out,  not  at  the  polls,  but  mainly  with  the  ap- 
pointing powers  at  Washington. 

The  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  all 
represent  the  limitations  on  local  action  exercised  by  the  nation 
at  large.  Some  such  limitations  must  exist  in  the  case  of  every 
State,  Territory  or  community,  forming  part  of  a  nation.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaiian  interests,  it  may  be  more  important  to  in- 
fluence or  to  control  these  than  it  is  to  direct  the  acts  of  the 
local  congress.  For  this  reason,  the  real  end  of  political  move- 
ments in  the  islands  may  be  to  make  an  impression  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Governor  holds  an  especially  important  function.  He 
is  a  federal  ofl&cial  and  presumably  represents  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  at  large,  of  which  these  islands  form  a  very 
small  and  isolated  part.  His  veto  is  supposed  to  hold  legislation 
to  lines  approved  by  the  Administration  at  Washington.  In 
like  manner,  the  federal  courts  have  control  over  local  legisla- 
tion, it  being  their  duty  to  interpret  congressional  legislation 
and  the  provisions  of  the  national  constitution,  in  so  far  as  this 
constitution  is  sovereign  law  in  the  islands. 

With  absolute  self-government  unchecked  by  federal  governors 
or  courts,  all  semblance  of  American  forms  and  purposes  would 
soon  be  lost  in  Hawaii. 
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(5)  The  use  of  some  system  of  proportional  representation, 
whereby  each  form  of  interest  would  have  a  relative  voice  in 
public  affairs. 

(6)  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  on  equal  terms  to  residents 
of  all  races. 

(7)  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  oriental  householders,  to 
those  who  own  property  or  to  those  who  can  read  English,  or  to 
any  or  all  of  these  classes. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  this  would  have  advantages  in  the 
way  both  of  securing  justice  and  of  encouraging  thrift  on  the 
part  of  these  people.  The  objections  to  this  action  arc  thus 
stated  by  Governor  Dole  in  his  inaugural  address  on  June  14, 
1900: 

**  III  our  composite  community  the  great  world  races  are  weH  represented 
— Polynesian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frank  and  Turanian.  Because  of  this  the 
difficulties  of  government  are  much  increased.  For  the  protection  of  the 
representative  and  other  phases  of  modern  civilized  government,  it  has 
been  deemed  essential  to  refuse  citizenship  to  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  nations,  which  together  form  a  large  part  of  our 
population,  although  some  of  these  are  undoubtedly  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  arbitrary  denial  of  the  franchise  and  conse- 
quent representation  to  these,  places  upon  the  rest  of  the  community — 
whether  as  voters,  legislators,  the  courts  or  the  executive — the  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  these  unrepresented  persons.  Neglect  of  this  obli- 
gation would  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  them,  but  would  inevitably  menace 
the  welfare  of  all.** 

Governor  Dole  further  points  out  that  through  the  public 
school  system  there  will  arise  a  better  understanding  among 
the  different  races,  and  in  time  a  larger  and  larger  degree  of 
communitv  of  interests. 

The  present  writer  does  not  intend  to  argue  in  favor  of  exten- 
sion of  suffrage  to  Asiatics,  nor  in  favor  of  any  other  proposi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  suffrage.  He  has  no  desire  to  criticise  or 
to  condone.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  as  briefly 
as  may  be  some  of  the  diflSculties  in  the  application  of  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  to  communities  having  differences 
in  racial  traits  and  differences  in  interests  which  in  a  generation 
at  least  cannot  be  obliterated.  Any  system  of  government 
must  represent  in  some  degree  a  choice  of  evils.  The  nearest 
approach  to  solution  must  come  not  through  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  through  diffusion  of  education  and  especially  of  in- 
dustrial training.  This  will  give  greater  self-respect  to  the 
classes  of  lower  intelligence,  make  them  more  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  and  tend  to  bring  about  that  harmony  of 
feeling,  community  of  interest  and  truthfulness  of  opinion 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  democracy. 

The  Hawaiians  or  any  other  simple-hearted  people  are  fully 
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capable  of  governing  themselves,  through  their  own   forms,  in 
their  own  wa}'  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  can  do  it  in  peace. 
Ants  and  bears  and  beavers  do  the  same.     But  their  way  is  not 
our  way.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Hawaiians  to  rule  both 
the  Asiatic  majority  and  the  American  minority  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  of  the  parties  concerned.     They  know  nothing  of 
r  of  social  problems,  nor  do  they  understand 
;  American  enterprise.     The  world  and  the 
remote   to  them  and  more  or  less  repellent 
ithing  for  extending   business  interests,  and 
>f  administration  is  to  them  the  spending  of 
nt  to  them  is  represented  by  display.     It  is 
ce  work,  road-building,  sanitation,  scientific 
;choo1s,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has  inter- 

rd  with  the  theory  of  democracy  that  the 
f  one  class  of  men  should  be  rated  higher 
ler  in  the  same  community.  If  we  assume 
:  the  men  of  the  European  race  should  be 
:gard  to  others,  our  relation  ceases  to  be 
;h  case  the  suffrage  ought  logically  not  to  be 
erms  to  all  resident  races.  If  ours  really  is 
intry,"  not  an  "all  men's  country,"  then  it 
white  men  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  especi- 
n's  business  is  mainly  concerned, 
ire  in  Hawaii  leaves  the  American  unrepre- 
.merican  legislature  the  Hawaiian  is  equally 
r  as  his  feelings  and  traditions  are  concerned, 
in  may  better  look  after  his  material  inter- 
tich  as  a  rule  the  Hawaiian  cares  nothing. 
Eiwaitans  or  of  Americans  or  of  both  leaves 
le  Chinese  still  without  a  voice. 
i  the  Hawaiians  or  Americans  or  both,  at  the 
more  numerous  Orientals,  it  casts  aside  the 
.  But  this  may  find  a  justification  in  the 
s  a  whole,  which  is  overwhelmingly  on  the 
in.  As  Mr.  L>ummisoncc  said  of  the  kindly 
ent  Diaz  in  Mexico,  "  It  is  not  republican- 
js."  It  is  "business"  so  to  limit  the  suf- 
ial  possessions  that  business  methods  may 
'ation.  It  is  justice  so  to  extend  our  suffrage 
that  every  human  being,  if  he  will,  may  find  or  earn  a  voice.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  suffrage  should  be  universal,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  it  should  be  impartial,  knowing  no  distinction  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition. 


POMO  INDIAN  BASKETS. 

By  CARL  PURDY. 
ni. 
"  N  the  preceding  article  we  have  dealt  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the   "isoft  weaves"  of  Pomo  baskets.     We 
now  come  to  the 

"hard  "  WEAVES. 
In  the  "  Tsai"  weave  a  single  stick  is  coiled. 
The  thread  passes  through  an   awl-hole   be- 
tween the  alternate  stitches  below  the  preceding  coil, 
then   over    both    preceding  coil  and  the   loose  stick 
above.     Thus  each  stitch  alternates  with  the  stitches 
above  and  below.     In  this  way,  beginning  at  the  knob  in  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  basket,  coil   after  coil  is  built  up  until 
the  end  of  the  stick  is  sloped  and  neatly  bound  down  on  the 
upper  margin.     On   each   round  one-half  of   the   stitches  are 
plainly  in  sight  and  one-half  partly  concealed.     The  "  Tsai"  is 
otherwise  known  as  a  "one-stick"  basket. 

The  "  Shi-bu"  differs  from  the  "  one-stick"  basket  in     ,, 
having  three  sticks  bound  in  a  bundle  for  its  framework. 
The  thread  passes  through  an  awl-hole  made  in  the  upper  edge 
of  the  coil  just  below.     As  each  ofUthe  sticks  runs  out  a  new 
one   is   added.     On   a   well-worked    "three-stick"   basket    the 
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threads  are  all  opposite,  and  completely  cover  the  framework. 
Placques  and  any  modification  of  the  bowl,  canoe  or  basin,  are 
made  in  these  two  hard  weaves,  and  they  are  the  only  weaves 
upon  which  feathers  or  other  ornaments  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  "Shi-bu"  is  most  hijfhiy  esteemed  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  it  they  can  carry  out  the  most  intricate  patterns,  both  in 
the  fiber  itself  and  in  the  beads  or  feathers  with  which  it  is 
■ornamented.  The  most  indefatigable  patience  is  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  baskets,  as  for  each  stitch  an  awl-bole 
must  be  made  and  the  sharpened  end  of  the  fiber  threaded 
through.  The  thread  is  shaved  down  to  such  perfect  evenness 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  detect  the  shadow  of  a  variation  in  its 
thickness.  As  the  basket  is  woven,  l)eginning  at  the  bottom, 
the  design  is  worked  from  the  t>ottom  upward.  In  working  the 
■design  the  fiber  is  cut  and  a  new  piece  inserted  at  every  change 
in  color.  In  feather  work  each  feather  is  plucked  from  the  pre- 
pared skin  of  the  bird,  and  neatly  caught  in  a  stitch,  which  is 
then  pulled  so  tightly  that  the  feather  cannot  be  detached  except 
by  breaking  it  off.  When  "kaia"  is  used,  a  thread  is  carried 
along  under  the  woof  and  the  "  kaia"  threaded  on  as  needed. 
Beads  are  usually  put  on  in  the  same  way,  but  on  some  beauti- 
fully beaded  baskets  the  beads  are  strung  on  the  woof  itself. 
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Feathers   are   used   in   two  ways  on  baskets   by   the     keatkb 
Poraos,     In  the  first  way,  they  are  secondary  to  the  de- 
sign,  and  only   give   a   bit  of  color  or  a  finishing  touch  to  a 
basket  with  a  pretty  design.     For  this  purpose  the  quail  plume 
and  the  red  feathers  from  the  woodpecker's  head  are  almost  the 
sed.     The  red  feathers  are  oftener  placed  regularly 
an  the  lighter-colored  fiber  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
1  the  quail  plumes  scattered,  or  below  three  crests  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basket.     These  the  Indians  do 
r  feathered  baskets  at  all. 

ithered  basket  proper,  there  is  little  or  no  design  in 
id  the  basket  is  closely  covered  with  feathers.  The 
vide  fully-feathered  baskets  into  two  classes,  the 
and  the  "e-pi-ca."  The  "ta-pi-ca"  (literally 
:t)  is  what  is  known  among  basket  collectors  and 
the  "sun"  basket.  The  name  sun  basket  is,  I  sup- 
j  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Indian  word.  In 
"  is  sun,  "ta"  is  red.  I  have  asked  the  name  of 
fully  a  hundred  times,  of  as  many  Indians,  and  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  the  name  and  interpretation 
n,  allowing  for  dialect,  "ta-pi-ca,"  "  ta-si-tol," 
,"  all  mean  "  red  basket,"  with  a  sometimes  secon- 
dary meaning  of  "  pretty  basket." 
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Informer  days,  the  "ta-pi-ca,"  or  "red  basket,"  was  always 
made  in  one  pattern,  shown  in  the  oldest  specimens,  i.e.,  a 
saucer-shaped  basket  closely  covered  with  the  red  feathers,  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  pendants  of  "kaia"  and  abalone,  with  a 
close  circle  of  "  kaia"  around  the  top,  surmounting  another  close 
circle  of  quail  plumes,  and  often  with  a  string  of  "kaia."  This, 
then,  is  the  original  "ta-pi-ca";  but  for  some  years  past  it  has 
been  beautifully  varied  by  using  the  red  feathers  for  a  ground 
color  and  working  in  a  design  in  other  colors.  More  rarely  other 
feathers  than  the  red  are  used  for  a  groundwork.  The  use  of 
any  other  than  red  feathers  is  an  innovation,  though  a  charm- 
ing one. 

The  Indian  (Ballo  Kai  Pomo)  name  for  a  feathered  basket  of 
any  other  shape  than  the  one  described  is  "e-pi-ca,"  or 
"  feathered  basket,"  and  this  whether  the  red  feathers  and  the 
pendants  are  used  or  not. 

I  have  still  to  meet  an  Indian  who  knew  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  moon  basket";  and  I  repeat  and  emphasize  the  statement  that 
I  have  never  met  an  Indian  who  knew  of  or  used  the  terms 
"sun"  or  "moon  basket."  There  is  no  serious  objection  to 
their  use  by  basket  collectors  or  dealers,  but  the  names  are  not 
Indian. 

The  "  ta-pi-ca"  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  Indian.     A  fine 
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specimen  takes  months,  or  even  years,  of  the  most  patient  and 
painstaking  work  of  the  woman,  and  long  hunts  by  her  man. 
Thirt}'  to  fifty  feathers  to  every  lineal  inch  are  placed  so  per- 
fectly that  the  surface  of  the  completed  work  is  like  red  plush, 
and  exquisitely  perfect.  I  saw  one  which  required  two  hundred 
and  forty  quail  plumes  as  a  finishing  touch,  and  was  fully  two 
years  under  way. 

The  real  acme  of  Pomo  art  is  not,  however,  in  these  beautiful 
but  barbaric  feathered  baskets,  but  rather  in  the  "chuset," 
"  tsai"  and  "shi-bu"  bowls  and  canoes  which  combine  so  per- 
fectly symmetry  of  form,  soft  colorings,  and  intricate  designs — 
perfect  works  of  art  from  whichever  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  study  of  Indian 
basketry  is  that  of  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  designs 
with  which  the  baskets  are  ornamented. 

Next  to  a  study  of  Indian  myths  and  legends,  this  study  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  their  language,  at  least  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  nouns.  If  this  knowledge  extends  to  several  dialects,  the 
results  obtained  are  much  better,  for  if  under  such  circumstances 
the  facts  obtained  are  corroborative  they  are  thereby  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  made  this  branch  of  Pomo 
basketry  a  particular  study.     I  have  a  greater  or  less  knowl- 
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edge  of  five  dialects  and  a  smattering  of  several  others.  When- 
ever opportunity  offers  I  propound  the  question  in  regard  to  any 
basket  at  hand  :  "What  is  this  design  ?"  in  the  dialect  of  the 
person  addressed.  In  this  way,  giving  them  no  clue  whatever 
to  my  previous  knowledge,  I  have  had  the  names  of  some  de- 
signs dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times,  from  individuals  separ- 
ated by  both  distance  and  language. 

In  some  cases  every  witness  agrees  ;  in  others,  the  great  mii- 
jority.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  I  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted it ;  but  as  to  some  I  feel  I  can  speak  with  the  weight  of 
evidence  strongly  in  my  favor. 

Whether  the  Porno  woman  first  ornamented  her  baskets  with 
some  mark  and  later  gave  it  some  name  suggested  by  its  form, 


or  whether  she  deliberately  copied  nature,  we  may  never  know. 
Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  designs  originated  in 
an  attempt  to  copy  nature,  and  were  afterwards  gradually  con- 
ventionalized until  in  some  instances  it  requires  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  recognize  in  a  design  any  semblance  of  the  object  whose 
name  it  bears. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any  Pomo  basket  a  portrayal  of  an  event, 
or  any  attempt  whatever  at  "  picture  writing,"  and  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  Pomo  basket 
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which  is  in  that  sense  a  *'  history  basket."  Moreover,  I  see  in 
the  baskets  of  other  tribes  desifi:ns  identical  with  or  similar  to 
those  I  know  in  the  Porno,  and  must  say  that  I  view  all  such  in- 
terpretations with  a  decree  of  distrust.  Before  be&:inning  the 
study  of  Porno  designs,  I  had  been  driven  by  others  certain  names 
for  designs,  which  I  accepted  as  correct  and  helped  to  dissemi- 
nate ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  that  in  several  instances 
I  have  never  had  these  names  from  a  single  Indian  source,  after 
as  many  as  a  hundred  inquiries  amonf  different  tribes,  inquiries 
more  frequently  made  in  these  instances  because  these  were 
mooted  points.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  de- 
signs may  not  be  known  by  the  names  formerly  applied,  among 
some  small  tribe,  but  the  evidence  is  indisputable  that  amonfr 


the  leading  Pomo  tribes  these  designs  have  never  been  ki;own 
by  those  names.  One  peculiarity  of  Pomo  desij^ns  is  tbat  there 
is  seldom  a  name  for  the  entire  design  on  a  basket.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Pomo  woman  has  at  her  command  a  large  stock 
of  simple  or  root  designs,  each  with  a  well  known  name.  These 
she  varies,  amplifies  and  combines  in  a  purely  artistic  manner. 
She  is  not  trying  to  write  a  history  of  an  occurrence,  or  to  em- 
body a  religious  belief.  Her  sole  aim  is  to  create  something 
beautiful.     She  is  an  artist,  not  a  priestess  or  historian.    Before 
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her  basket  is  started  she  has  in  her  mind's  eye  a  clear  picture  of 
it  as  completed  ;  she  counts  no  stitches  and  has  no  pattern  be- 
fore her.  She  may  have  as  her  ideal  a  design  she  has  seen,  or 
she  may  have  evolved  a  new  combination  ;  but  whether  it  takes 
a  year  or  twelve  years,  she  keeps  the  plan  clearly  in  view.  For 
the  combination  of  root  designs  she  has  no  name,  and  could  not 
well  have.  If  you  question  her,  she  will  analyze  the  intricate 
pattern  into  its  constituent  parts,  the  names  for  which  are  com- 
mon property.  She  does  not  know  it  as  a  whole,  but  only  as  a 
composite.  Again,  her  art  is  not  a  stationary  one,  a  slavish 
copying  of  others,  but  rather  a  progressive  one,  each  woman 
aiming  to  excel  in  the  beauty  of  her  product.  How  successful 
they  are  in  this  attempt  to  vary  and  beautify,  an  examination 
of  a  well  selected  collection  ^qf  Pomo  baskets  will  show. 
Scarcely  two  are  alike,  and  when  we  consider  how  few  original 
designs  are  used,  we  cannot  but  find  our  admiration  I  for  their 
artistic  ability  growing  very  rapidly.  The  probabilities  are  that 
no  new  root  designs  are  being  evolved.  This  is  very  strongly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  designs  areiknown  by 
the  same  names  by  different  tribes,  an  indication  that  the  root 
designs  were  already  well  known  before  the'  original  people 
separated  into  the  present  many  tribes. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


THE  INDIAN  BASnET-MARER. 

By  ANNA  BALL. 

Pen,  brush,  nor  chisel,  needle,  nay,  nor  tongue 
By  which  my  soul  its  right  of  speech  may  find. 
But  what  can  prove  a  fetter  to  the  mind  ? 

Here  are  my  ivory  grasses  ;  once  they  clung 

To  mountain  ledges  where  the  great  clouds  hung. 
And  these  slim  jetty  ferns  their  stems  unwind. 
By  deep-down  canon  springs  with  dark  moss  lined. 

And  here  are  weeds  and  limber  roots  upstrung. 

I  weave  my  baskets  ;  all  the  high  and  low 
Of  my  wild  life  in  these  wild  stems  I  snare. 

The  jagged  lightning  and  the  star  I  show. 
The  spider  and  the  trailing  snake  are  there. 

And  many  a  mystic  thought  doth  shape  and  flow, 
Setting  itself  in  picture  firm  and  fair. 

Colton,  Cal. 
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THE    SIMPLE    STORY    OF    A    MAN. 

By  CHARLES  AM  ADO  N  MOODY, 

N  the  editorial  pages  last  month  was  printed  a 
concise  estimate  of  one  of  the  gfreatest  men 
the  West  has  ever  developed — the  late  John  J. 
Valentine.  The  following:  brief  review  of  his 
life  gfives  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  man 
than  any  of  the  thousands  of  notices  called 
forth  by  his  death.  It  is  just  and  in-seeingf, 
enlightened  by  personal  acquaintance  and  by 
scrupulous  investigation. 

It  was  not  a  '*  story"  life.  It  had  no  dramatic  adventures 
nor  sensational  fortunes.  So  even  was  the  tenor  of  its  way  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  showing  forth  its  genuine  mastery  and 
lesson.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  a  braver  man  ever  lived,  or  was 
sorelier  tested.  Few  men  in  America  have  wielded  more  abso- 
lute power.  Yet  no  man  ever  less  abused  it — and  few  ever  used 
it  so  wisely.  And  at  no  other  time  in  American  history  has 
there  been  such  need  of  the  example  of  a  man  who  could  handle 
millions  and  not  harden;  who  could  rule  and  not  for  a  moment 
forget  his  trusteeship;  who  could  *'do  business"  and  not  be 
*'done"byit  in  any  smallest  atom  of  head  or  heart.  Such  a 
man  was  this. — Ed. 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  1840,  from  the  hardy  and  adventurous 
stock  that  had  earlier  pushed  across  the  mountains  from  Vir- 
ginia into  what  was  then  the  uttermost  wilderness;  with  com- 
mon-school education,  supplemented  by  the  more  important 
training  of  hard  work  and  helpfulness  ;  starting  at  fourteen  in 
his  native  village  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  as  clerk  in 
the  drugstore,  which  also  happened  to  hold  the  agency  for  an 
express  company ;  with  the  spirit  of  his  pioneer  ancestors 
thrilling  to  the  insistent  call  of  the  West,  and  lifting  him  in 
1861 — when  the  miles  must  be  counted  by  foot-paces,  not  blurred 
by  flying  wheels — to  California;  there  soon  appointed  to  a 
minor  agency  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.;  quickly  promoted  to  the 
important  station  at  Virginia  City  ;  winning  upward  a  step 
at  a  time,  without  '*puU"  or  '*  influence"  except  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  his  native  power  and  character,  till,  at  thirty,  he 
was  General  Superintendent,  at  forty-two  Vice-President,  and 
at  fifty-one  President,  of  the  great  corporation  which  meantime 
(and  largely  as  a  result  of  his  firm  and  wise  control)  had  come  to 
count  its  stockholders  and  employees  by  the  thousands,  its  mile- 
age on  railroad,  steamship  and  stage  lines  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  its  annual  *'  turn-over"  of  dollars  by  tens  of  millions;  dying 
just  past  sixty-one,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
honored  men  in  all  the  business  world — these  are  the  outlines 
of  a  biography  of  John  J.  Valentine.     When  he  entered  the 
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service  of  Wells-Fargo,  it  was  little  more  than  a  border  stage- 
coach line.  When  the  reins  slipped  from  his  dying  fingers  its 
operations  reached  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  beyond,  controlling 
absolutely  the  express  business  in  the  larger  part  of  the  West 
and  in  Mexico,  and  including  one  of  the  world's  important 
banks. 

Of  these  vast  and  many-sided  interests,  Mr.  Valentine  was 
by  no  means  merely  executive  ofiBcer,  carrying  into  effect  the 
decisions  of  a  managing  board.  Neither  was  be  content  to  deal 
with  the  larger  problems,  leaving  "routine  matters"  wholly  to 
subordinates.  He  kept  himself  in  touch  with  every  thread  of 
the  intricate  web  of  its  affairs.  One  of  his  methods  was  to 
take  frequent  trips  over  the  whole  of  the  "Company's  Terri- 
tory," during  which  no  detail,  down  to  the  lettering  of  an  ofiBce 
sign  or  the  blanketing  of  a  horse,  was  too  small  for  his  scru- 
tiny.    And  his  interest  extended  far  beyond  the  purely   "busi- 
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ness  matters,"  concerning:  itself  deeply  with  the  personal  welfare 
of  every  Wells-Fargo  employee.  Each  was  to  him  something* 
more  than  a  cog:  in  ^  machine.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that 
every  man  of  the  thousands  in  the  company's  service  should 
gfrow  to  a  sounder,  fuller,  better  manhood  by  reason  of  his  con- 
nection with  it.  He  was  wont  to  justify  this — and  rightly — on 
the  ground  of  '*the  better  the  man,  the  better  the  employee." 
An  ordinary  brain  may  accept  the  aphorism ;  it  took  an  extra- 
ordinary heart  to  make  of  it  a  vital  and  controlling  principle  of 
action. 

To  illustrate  these  points  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  briefly 
from  the  circular  letters  sent  out  at  intervals  to  the  employees — 
letters,  by  the  way,  typical  of  the  man  and  wholly  unique  in 
"corporation  literature."  They  were  no  bald,  curt  orders  or 
instructions,  but  were  informed  with  such  gentle  and  consider- 
ate argument,  advice  and  illustration  as  the  wise  head  of  a 
family  might  use  toward  his  household.  Take  this,  referring  to 
his  last  trip  before  the  final  failure  of  health  :  "In  some  in- 
stances, I  heard  of  employees  whose  regular  work  required  them 
to  be  on  duty  longer  than  could  fairly  be  considered  an  average 
working  day.  I  directed  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
this,  feeling  certain  that  suitable  service  cannot  be  rendered  by 
an  overworked  employee.  .  .  .  Economy  is  not  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  impairing  in  any  respect  an  effective,  satis- 
factory and  becoming  service.  *  There  is  that  scattereth,  and 
yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.'"  Or  this,  from  a  letter  about 
the  extension  of  the  company's  library  system:  "Properly 
considered,  education  goes  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  and 
the  man  who  cherishes  an  abiding  interest  in  whatever  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  world  at  large  proves,  as  a  rule,  the  most  effi- 
cient workman."  Or  the  letter  giving  most  minute  instructions 
as  to  the  care  of  horses  in  winter,  which  begins  :  "  *A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.'     Prov.  xii-10." 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Valentine's  broad  and  tender  sagacity  inspire 
in  greater  or  less  degree  every  servant  of  the  company — it  made 
of  the  corporation  itself  a  live  thing,  not  lacking  heart,  mind 
or  will.  A  few  instances  of  its  habit  of  well-doing  will  make 
this  clear.  For  many  years  no  great  disaster  has  overwhelmed 
a  community — be  it  Chicago  fire,  Kansas  grasshopper  plague  or 
Galveston  flood — but  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  was  at  the  front  with 
liberal  contributions  of  money  and  free  express  service  to  re- 
lieve the  distress.  It  established  its  own  circulating  libraries, 
so  that  its  agents  in  the  most  remote  places  have  at  their  com- 
mand, without  cost,  the  world's  best  literature.  No  faithful 
employee  need  fear   being  turned  out  in  sickness  or  old  agfe  to 
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sh  ift  for  himself  — even 
horses  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice are  pensioned.  Senti- 
mental, and  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, will  someone  say  ?  But 
the  same  company  was  gran- 
ite against  the  attempts  of 
legislative  "grafters"  and 
that  ilk.  Neither  threat  nor 
persuasion  could  extract  a 
single  dollar  from  it  to 
block  a  "cinch  bill"  or  to 
grease  the  ways  for  a  desired 
measure.  It  would  do  its 
business  cleanly  and  honor- 
ably— or  not  at  all.  In  more 
recent  years,  this  had  be- 
come  so  well  understood  that 
members  of  the  leech  family 
left  Wells-  Fargfo  severely 
alone. 

Mr.  Valentine  was  neither 
of  those  who  can  be  gen- 
erous with  other  people's 
money      while     gripping 
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their  own  close,  or  iron 
with  a  Board  of  Directors  to  brace  them,  but  putty  when  stand- 
ing alone  ;  nor  of  those  whose  kindliness  or  firmness  is  exer- 
cised only  within  a  narrow  circle.  His  private  charities,  wholly 
unostentatious,  found  their  limit  only  in  the  needs  of  others 
and  his  own  ability  to  relieve  them,  while  his  kindly  advice, 
sincere  sympathy  and  helping  hand  were  at  the  service  of  any 
who  called  upon  them.  No  man  could  have  won  more  delight 
from  the  happiness  of  others,  nor  have  l)een  more  continuously 
thoughtful  about  adding  to  it.  On  the  list  of  supplies  for  his 
private  car  for  his  official  trips  through  Mexico  were  regularly  a 
quantity  of  broken  candy  and  a  number  of  little  gauze  bags.  At 
each  station,  he  would  summon  up  enough  Spanish  to  call  to 
the  nearest  urchin,  "Hey,  muchacho  !  Venga!"  And  both 
muchackos  and  mtichachas  soon  learned  to  look  for  the  passing  of 
el  Senor  Prestdetite  de  Welh-Fargo  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
their  lives. 

During  his  last  tour  abroad,  made  necessary  by  failing  health, 
Mr.  Valentine  wrote  to  his  life-long  friend  Aaron  Stein — "Uncle 
Aaron  " — a  series  of  long  and  delightful  letters  concerning  the 
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scenes  he  was  visiting*;  a  series  cut  short,  as  was  the  trip  itself, 
only  by  the  death  of  his  friend.  By  previous  arrang-ement,  these 
letters  as  received  were  reproduced  in  manifold  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  each  of  many  friends  whom  he  believed  they  would 
interest.  Similar  instances  of  his  thoughtfulness  might  be  cited 
indefinitely. 

All  his  life — though  born  in  a  "slave  State' — a  consistent 
hater  of  human  slavery,  Mr.  Valentine  was  among  the  most 
outspoken  opponents  of  recent  American  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. And  he  was  of  the  few  **men  of  affairs"  who  could  not  be 
restrained  from  voicing  his  conviction  on  this  subject  fully  and 
on  every  occasion  either  by  considerations  of  business  policy, 
personal  abuse,  threats  to  withdraw  patronage  from  bank  or 
express  company,  or  the  persuasion  of  disagreeing  or  more 
** politic"  associates.  All  these  were  tried,  but  utterly  without 
avail.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  **  busi- 
ness policy  "  had  seemed  to  compel  one  course,  his  own  con- 
ception of  right  and  duty  another  ;  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  choose 
the  higher  standard.*  For  the  consideration  of  those  who  think 
conduct  should  be  squared  to  **  will  it  pay?"  the  fact  may  well 
be  noted  that  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  has  paid  large  and  constant 
dividends  under  Mr.  Valentine's  management ;  and  his  private 
estate  proved  to  be  larger  than  even  his  friends  thought  possible. 

There  is  space  here  only  to  touch  upon  Mr.  Valentine's  intellect- 
ual achievements,  though  these  were  amazing  in  view  of  his  busy 
life.  It  was  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have  been 
a  profound  student  of  finance,  transportation  and  economics. 
But  where  he  found  time  to  make  his  mind  a  veritable  store- 
house of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  ages;  to  qualify  himself 
to  discuss  intelligently — and  with  experts — Homer,  Spencer  or 
the  Wagnerian  school  of  music;  how  he  could  remain  to  the  end 
of  his  life  responsive  alike  to  the  lightest  play  of  wit  or  thei^ost 
delicate  touch  of  pathos — this  was  a  marvel  to  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

His  life  was  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to  be  a  Christian 
though  in  business.  For  many  years  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  San  Francisco,  and  Senior  Warden  of  his  church  in  Oak- 
land— indeed,  preaching  from  the  pulpit  when  occasion  arose — his 
religion  was  neither  a  cloak,  a  shield,  nor  an  insurance  policy. 

*As  an  example  at  once  of  his  sagacity  and  his  fearlessness,  it  may  be 
noted  that  when  all  the  silver-producing  West,  and  a  great  share  of  the 
East,  was  apparently  following  after  the  strange  gods  of  Free  Silver,  Mr. 
Valentine  had  no  hesitation  whatever  about  opposing  and  exposing  the 
fetish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  his  company.  In  five  years 
the  nation — including  the  West — overwhelmingly  agreed  with  him. — Ed. 
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He  summed  it  up,  when  the  Great  Shadow  was  already  drawing 
near  him,  in  the  words,  **I  fix  my  faith  on  the  g'entle  Nazarene. 
That  is  all."  He  did  not  talk  much  about  What  Jesus  Would 
Do — so  far  as  he  could,  he  lived  it. 

To  the  room  where  his  body  lay  there  came  by  hundreds 
people  from  every  walk  in  life,  from  leaders  in  the  business  and 
social  world  to  poor  creatures  who  felt  themselves  friendless  in- 
deed, since  he  had  g'one.  I  have  spoken  since  his  death  with 
many  who  knew  him  well  on  some  of  his  many  sides — not  yet 
with  one  who  could  talk  of  him  long*  without  a  choke  in  the 
voice  or  a  mist  in  the  eye. 

Loe  Angles,  Cal. 
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By  JULIA  BOYNTON  GREEN. 

EN  blithely  hazard  life  and  all,  I  hear  ; 

They  give  good  years,  foregoing  home  and  friend, 
Those  over-bold  adventurers  who  wend 
Northward  beyond  the  lands  of  sun  and  cheer. 


Where  Father  Yukon  pours  his  stately  flood 
Frenzied  for  wealth  they  fare,  through  fatal  cold, 

Peril,  privation,  hardship,  all  for  gold ; 
To  pay  for  this  how  small  a  price  is  blood  I 

Yet  here  these  bloom  and  guarded  by  no  law. 
Each  with  her  proffer  of  resplendent  dust 

Yellow  as  ever  lit  the  eye  of  lust ; 
The  peerless  poppies  of  Matilija. 

The  fairy  tissue  of  their  fluted  dress 
Might  tire  Titania  fitly;  'twere  allowed 

Love  dying  to  implore  so  pure  a  shroud. 
Or  shriven  souls  to  crave  such  spotlessness. 


Redlands,  Cal. 
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LUBLY  GE-GE  AND  GRUrFANGRIM. 

By  EUGENE  M.  RHODES. 

U6LY  Ge-ge  galloped  merrily  down  the  Lomitas  road  on 
Mr.  Dooley,  the  pink  donkey,  in  the  cheerful  October 
afternoon.  Perhaps  scampered  is  the  better  word  to 
describe  the  progress  of  Mr.  Dooley ;  who,  with  ears 
thrown  back  and  head  thrust  forward,  his  wicked  eyes 
alight  with  mischief,  went  down  the  way  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  shying  nimbly  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other 
at  judicious  intervals,  seriously  jeopardising  Lubly  Ge-ge's 
precarious  seat  thereby. 

But  Ge-ge's  mulemanship  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
scratched  brown  legs  clung  fast,  and  at  each  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
strategic  efforts,  Ge-ge  crowed  *'HaI"  in  the  cheeriest,  most 
musical  note  that  boy  or  bird  ever  startled  a  listening  ear  withal, 
and  encouraged  Mr.  Dooley  with  a  stout  mesquite  branch. 

Lubly  Ge-ge's  eyes  were  deep  blue,  like  violets  in  winter. 
He  was  freckled  and  tanned  as  to  his  face,  and,  alas,  grimy  as 
to  his  hands.  His  hair  was  long — ^his  mother  said  it  was 
auburn — and  he  looked  the  thing  he  was  doubly  not — a  cherub. 
His  hilarity  was  heightened  by  the  pleasing  consciousness  pf 
wickedness,  for  at  this  moment  he  was  supposed  to  be  visiting  a 
playmate  at  Tularosa. 

The  Mexican  wood-haulers  said,  as  this  apparition  scattered 
dust  on  them  in  passing,  '*Ah,  what  a  devil  of  a  boy  is  Gre-ge  1 
What  a  boy  I  and  what  a  burro  I" 

For  native  and  Saxon  with  one  accord  were  loud  in  their  de- 
preciation of  this  audacious  demon's  pranks — and,  with  similar 
unanimity,  were  wont  to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  culprit 
by  the  bestowal  of  assorted  candies  and  sweetmeats  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inner  Gre-ge. 

After  a  mile  or  two  Mr.  Dooley  abated  somewhat  in  his 
reckless  career,  and  Ge-ge  sagely  remarked: 

*^HaI  Guess  we'll  go  back  home  now!  Uncle  Jim  said 
Giant  Gruffangrim  lived  down  there." 

But  Mr.  Dooley  seemed  to  have  conscientious  scruples  about 
returning ;  and  in  the  debate  that  followed,  the  mesquite  argu- 
ment was  dropped. 

"Hal"  said  Ge-ge — and  slipped  off  to  recover  that  symbol 
of  his  domination  over  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Alas  forGe-gel 
As  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  property,  the  perfidious  Dooley  per- 
ceived his  opportunity,  and  started  to  run.  Ge-ge  tugged  at 
the  reins  violently,  but  stumbled  over  a  bush,  and  the  faithless 
Dooley  left  the  road  and  set  off  across  the  mesquite-covered 
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desert,  looking:  back  over  first  one  shoulder  and  then  the  othar 
in  contemptuous  derision,  and  uttering  his  discordant  brays. 

*'  Ha  I"  said  Ge-ge — no  whit  daunted,  and  crave  resolute  chase 
forthwith.  Surely,  there  was  never  a  burro  so  abandoned,  so 
recreant,  so  lost  to  shame  as  this  Martin  Dooley.  He  would 
stand  quietly,  with  lowered  head  and  drooping  ears,  the  image 
of  meekness,  till  the  reins  were  almost  within  reach,  always  to 
run  again  at  the  last  moment.  In  vain  did  Gre-ge  tempt  him 
with  handfuls  of  grass  and  honeyed  words  alternated  with 
other  reproachful  remarks,  which  may  not  be  written  here  lest 
his  mother  should  see  and  grieve. 

But  Dooley  was  proof  against  cajoleries,  and  deaf  to  the 
dictates  of  honor — and  even  led  his  pursuer  farther  from  the 
road  and  out  on  the  dim  gray  desert.  And  though  Ge-ge  did 
not  notice  it,  an  ominous,  dirty-white  cloud  grew  in  the  north, 
and  the  cold  winds  began  to  rise.  The  small  bare  feet  were 
bleeding  from  cruel  thorns,  and  the  small  brown  legs  were 
growing  weary — and  at  last  they  ran  into  a  bunch  of  wild 
burros.  Dooley,  ceasing  his  unjustifiable  and  tantalizing  tactics, 
set  off  in  unmusical  and  fleet  pursuit. 

Poor  little  Ge-ge  \  The  fictitious  strength  of  rage  begotten 
of  his  wrongs  died  away,  and  he  sat  down  and  cried.  He  was 
only  five  years  old. 

Long  time  he  wept — till  he  was  called  to  action  by  a  sense  of 
bitter  cold.  The  low  afternoon  sun  was  blotted  out  by  a  dry, 
white  mist-like  dust,  and  a  fierce,  numbing  wind  chilled  him 
to  his  bones.  Child  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  the  dreadful 
Norther  was  upon  him,  and  he  must  find  Tularosa  or  die. 

Brave  little  man  1  He  dried  his  tears  and  stumbled  wearily 
along,  and  said,  with  a  shivering  attempt  at  cheerfulness, 
'*  Guess  my  papa  will  find  me."  Then,  with  a  memory  of  his 
mother's  knee,  he  painfully  choked  down  a  lump  in  his  baby 
throat  and  said  ' '  Maybe  God'U  send  one  of  his  angels.  But — ^" 
with  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  which  even  gray  hairs  do 
not  always  confer,  "  1*11  just  keep  trying  to  go  right  home — 
cause,  maybe,  God's  pretty  busy,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  too 
much  trouble  !" 

No,  Ge-ge  I  Fortunately  for  you,  it  was  not  **too  much 
trouble;"  for  those  poor  bare  legs  could  not  have  withstood  the 
cold  another  half-hour.  As  he  went  along,  he  shouted  in  a  thin, 
childish  treble  that  he  tried  to  make  brave  *Mike  papa  said," 
which  even  in  his  desperate  pass  retained  a  faint  trace  of  the 
jubilant  **  Ha  I"  of  happier  times. 

Suddenly,  "Hello I"  shouted  a  startled  voice  close  to  him. 
**HelloI"  returned  G^-ge — and  a  moment  later  a  form  loomed 
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g'i^antically  and  indistinctly  throufirh  the  mist,  and — *'Ot. 
mercy  I — that  is  not  God's  ancrel — that  tall,  fierce  man  with  a 
cocked  six-shooter  in  his  hand,  roug'h,  bearded,  dusty  and  stern. 
Oh — it  is — it  must  be— Gruflfang^rim  1" 

The  new-comer  picked  up  the  trembling  little  form.  *'  Why,, 
you  poor  little  fellow,"  he  said;  **who  are  you,  and  how  did 
you  come  here  ?" 

"  I'm  Fwedewick  Ca'loss  Morley,  and  I'm  losted — and  please,. 
Mr.  Gruffang'rim,  take  me  home  to  my  mam-m-m-ma  I" 

"Don't  cry,  little  man,"  said  the  stranger,  '* you're  all  rigrht 
now."  But  his  face  was  troubled.  He  took  G^-g'e  down  into  a 
"sink-hole" — a  natural  depression  common  in  the  alkali  lands 
— and  wrapping:  his  coat  about  the  boy's  form,  warmed  the  poor 
little  bleeding  feet  at  a  very  small  fire  that  was  burning:  there. 
Gruffaniprim  showed  no  signs  of  devouring  him,  neither  was  he 
half  as  tall  as  Uncle  Jim  said,  and  Ge-g'e  made  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  Uncle  Jim  told  wrong  stories. 

The  g'rateful  warmth,  and  the  unexpected  kindness  of  this^ 
reputed  monster,  cheered  him,  and  his  natural  boldness  returned 
somewhat. 

"Why  don't  you  put  on  more  wood  ?"  he  demanded  ;  "  you've 
firot  lots." 

Gruffang'rim  looked  somewhat  embarassed.  "Eh?  I  might 
as  well"  he  said.  "It's  no  difference  now.  Say,  tell  me  how 
you  got  lost,  anyhow." 

Ge-ge  told  his  woeful  tale,  and  the  other  listened  with  knitted 
brow  and  an  air  of  preoccupation,  as  of  one  who  is  solving 
some  perplexing  problem,  "and"  concluded  Ge-ge  with  a  diffi- 
dence entirely  foreign  to  his  normal  disposition,  "  and  I  thought 
at  first  you  was  old — old  Gruffangfrim,  but  maybe  you're  one  of 
God's  angels — after  all  ?" 

The  other  coughed  behind  his  hand.  "  Well — h-m — ^hardly," 
said  he.  "I'm  old  Gruffangrim,  all  right  enough.  And  now — ,'*" 
his  face  grew  set  and  stern  as  if  steeled  against  some  present 
danger.  "Now,  Frederick  Carlos,  you  stay  here  a  little,  and 
we  will  just  mosey  along  to  Tularosa."  He  disappeared,  and 
came  back  presently  leading  a  thin  and  weary  horse.  He  sad* 
died  him  up,  leaving  out  one  saddle  blanket,  which,  with  his 
coat,  he  wrapped  about  the  little  form ;  and  the  ill-matched  pair 
rode  slowly  out  into  the  biting  mist. 

The  child  snufifgled  up  against  him.  "Will  you  help  me- 
whip  Mr.  Dooley  when  we  find  him  ?"  he  said. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  coming  storm  caused  Ge-g'e's 
mother  to  miss  him  and  go  to  her  neighbors  in  anxious  search  ;. 
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and  it  was  half-past  before  she  realized  that  he  was  not  with 
any  of  his  playmates. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  men  rode  up  and  down  every  street 
<:rying  aloud  in  English  and  Spanish  that  Lubly  Ge-ge  was 
lost — was  lost  I  and  enquiring  who  had  seen  him  last.  Presently 
they  came  to  the  Mexican  wood-haulers,  who  told  of  seeing 
him  on  the  Lomitas  road  two  hours  before. 

A  few  minutes  later  every  man  in  Tularosa  who  could  get  a 
horse  had  started  for  the  spot  where  the  boy  was  last  seen,  while 
the  few  who  were  left  afoot  prowled  around  the  bushes  nearer 
town. 

The  Sheriff  and  Ge-ge*s  papa  took  charge  of  the  party.  It 
was  too  near  night  to  follow  the  trail  far,  so  Ruperts,  the  In- 
dian trailer,  was  left  behind  to  trace  it  as  far  as  he  could.  The 
others,  spreading  out  into  a  vast  semicircle,  rode  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  keeping  their  distance  from  each 
other  by  continual  calls. 

Meantime  the  women  and  children  built  an  immense  bonfire 
at  the  big  horse  corral,  on  the  desert  edge  of  town.  Theirs 
was — as  always — the  hardest  part,  to  wait  in  maddening  inac- 
tivity. The  Mexican  women  vied  with  their  white  sisters  in 
endeavoring  to  console  and  comfort  the  distracted  mother  with 
tales  of  children  who  had  been  lost  and  found,  and  glib  assur- 
ances that  the  men  would  indubitably  find  him.  All  social  dis- 
tinctions, all  previous  unkindness  and  ancient  grudges  were  for- 
gotten. 

Mrs.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Doctor — who  had  been  at  daggers  drawn 
for  months — buried  the  past  in  their  backing  up  of  each  other's 
generous  and  optimistic  lies.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century  of 
sleepy  years,  Tularosa  was  bending  every  energy  to  a  common 
end. 

The  horsemen  were  far  out  on  the  plain,  and  it  was  swiftly 
turning  dark.  The  suspense  was  growing  unendurable,  and 
hope  was  almost  lost,  when  an  answering  shout  came  faintly 
from  far  away. 

''Allri'ghtl    The  boy  is  all  right ! '' 

The  father  heard  it,  and  the  sheriff,  and  a  dozen  others  as 
well — and  with  a  great  cheer  they  all  ran  at  full  speed  in  con- 
verging lines  in  the  direction  of  the  answer. 

The  father  was  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and  *'  Oh,  my  baby  I'* 
he  said,  as  he  held  out  his  arms — and  then,  "  You  1  My  God  I 
Quick  I  take  my  horse  1  The  sheriff  is  coming  I "  he  cried,  and 
sprang  down  with  Ge-ge.  But  it  was  too  late.  Even  as  he 
spoke,  men  were  nearing  them  on  every  side. 
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^^No  use,"  said  the  other  quietly,  as  he  mounted.  *'But 
thank  ye  kindly,  just  the  same." 

"Run,  Ge-ge  I "  said  his  father,  setting  him  down — *'  Run — 
run  I"  and  drawing  his  six-shooter,  he  sprang  on  the  other 
horse  and,  sfmrring  beside  the  stranger,  faced  the  sheriff. 

But  the  officer  threw  up  his  hands  in  warning,  and  shouted, 
'*  Don't  shoot  I  Hold  on,  every  one  I  By  God,  John  Brady,  you 
are  a  man  all  right  I  And  damned  if  you  lose  anything  by  this 
day's  work  I  Listen.  Come  to  Tularosa  with  us.  I  would  let 
a  rattlesnake  in  to  the  fire,  a  night  like  this,  and  I  promise  you 
shall  go  free  with  twelve  hours'  start  tomorrow — and  no  man 
shall  touch  you  unless  he  kills  me  first."  ''And  me,"  said  Ge- 
ge's  father.  ''  And  me,"  echoed  the  other  doasen  men  around 
them,  though  up  to  that  moment  half  of  them  had  been  his 
bitter  foes,  ready  to  hunt  him  to  death. 

''Thank  ye,  gentlemen,  thank  ye,"  said  Bradyin  a  grave  and 
gentle  drawl.  "As  you  say,  the  night  is  rather  chilly.  I  guess 
I'd  enjoy  a  good  sleep  in  a  real  bed.  But  though  your  offer  is 
really  lib'ral,  there  is  another  condition  I'd  like  to  make.  Old 
Zip  here" — he  patted  his  horse  gently — "  is  about  to  lay  'em 
down ;  you-all  shot  him  some  the  other  evening,  and  if  dark 
hadn't  of  happened  along  just  then  you'd  'a  got  me  sure.  And 
you  see,  I  was  sorter  expectin'  to  get  another  horse  tonight  and 
mebbe  find  a  Winchester  lay  in'  in  the  road  somewhere." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  interrupted  the  Sheriff;  "an'  by 
God,  we-all  '11  get  you  a  pardon  too,  or  know  why.  'Twas  an 
even  break,  anyhow — if  you  hadn'  'a'  got  him  he'd  'a'  got  you." 

"All  right.  Bill,  I'll  go,"  said  Brady.      "Call  the  kid." 

"  Shake,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  and  put  on  this  coat — you  must 
be  mighty  nigh  froze." 

The  little  party  turned  back  to  the  town,  emptying  their  six- 
shooters  to  notify  the  others  of  the  successful  termination  of 
their  search,  while  Gre-ge  again  related  his  experiences,  and  the 
father  in  a  husky  voice  gave  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  rescuer. 

"Well,"  observed  the  sheriff,  jocularly,  "I  reckon  this  here'll 
finish  my  chances  of  being  elected.  You-all  '11  vote  against  me 
on  general  principles,  and  my  side  will  be  wild  'cause  I  let  yer 
go." 

"Ye-es,  that's  so,"  assented  Brady  thoughtfully.  "It's 
kinder  rough  on  you.  Sheriff — and  I'm  mightily  obleeged  to  ye." 

"Pshaw,  man — I  had  a  mighty  slim  chance  anyhow  ;  I  ain't 
precisely  pop'lar,  you  know.  When  the  Governor  appointed  me, 
it  did  look  as  if  no  one  was  pleased  but  me,  nohow.  Say, 
Brady,  you  look  sorter  peaked.  Guess  watering  at  night  don't 
agree  with  yer  constitution  and  by-laws." 
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*'  Well—  it's  partly  that,'*  said  Brady  ;  ''and  then  you-all  shot 
me  some  round  the  edg'es,  like,  as  I  took  up  my  departure." 

They  were  drawing  near  the  light  and  the  waiting  crowd. 
**  You  take  him,  Brady,"  said  Gre-ge's  father,  **  and  give  him  to 
his  mother." 

When  the  firing  announced  that  the  lost  was  found,  it  was 
taken  up  all  along  the  line,  so  that,  though  all  knew  the  boy 
was  found,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  general  fusillade,  for  many 
to  find  where  he  was,  and  every  one  started  top-speed  for  the 
fire. 

But  the  little  party  with  Gre-ge  rode  slowly,  on  account  of 
Brady's  weary  horse,  and  so  it  was  that  practically  all  Tularosa 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  when  the  others  fell  back,  and  the 
tall  figure,  with  a  gaunt,  haggard  face,  bearing  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  rode  iqto  the  circle  of  firelight,  a  hush  like  death  fell 
upon  the  throng.  For  a  fortnight  before,  this  man  had  raced 
with  death  through  their  streets,  through  a  rain  of  lead  from 
every  house  and  wall,  with  half  Tularosa  in  fierce  pursuit — and 
a  quiet  figure,  with  a  pale  face  upturned  to  the  sky,  lay  behind 
him  in  the  plaza. 

One  moment,  and  then  they  realized  that  he  was  braving  a 
shameful  death,  and — ^what  he  minded  much  more — risking  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  for  the  child's  sake — and  a  thousand 
voices  swelled  wild  to  heaven. 

He  gave  the  boy  to  the  mother's  arms,  while  she  wept  over 
her  darling,  and  sobbed  broken  thanks  to  the  rescuer — and  for 
the  first  time  in  all  his  wild,  hard,  lonesome  life,  the  hand  of  a 
good  woman  clasped  his. 

**  Mamma  I  mamma!"  clamored  Lubly  Ge-ge,  desirous  of 
showing  due  courtesy  to  his  new  acquaintance,  ^^  this  is  Old 
Gruffangrim — and,  mamma,  he's  not  a  bad  man  at  all — and  me 
and  him  is  going  to  settle  wif  Mr.  Dooley,  and  now  he's  going 
wif  me.  I'm  tired  and  hungry — and  now,  Mr.  Gruffangrim, 
come  home  wif  me  I" 

And  so«  through  a  line  of  sobbing  women  and  cheering  men 
a  child's  hand  led  the  rough  wanderer  home. 

But  on  the  morrow  Brady  was  delirious.  The  wounds  and 
exposure  had  done  their  work — and  there  was  nothing  done  in 
Tularosa  save  parleying  and  planning  and  telegraphing.  Also, 
a  picket  kept  guard  around  the  town  day  and  night  for  a  week, 
till  everything  was  settled  to  their  entire  satisfaction — and  they 
that  approached  were  gruffly  informed  that  Tularosa  was  not 
at  home.  *'Go  to — Alamogordo,"  was  all  the  information  they 
vouchsafed;  '*  it's  not  so  far  off  as  here." 
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A  month  later,  in  a  crowded  court-room,  Brady,  white  and 
worn,  stood  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  and  listened  gravely  to  the 
absurd  phraseology  in  which  it  pleases  the  legal  mind  to  word 
an  indictment  for  murder. 

'*  Prisoner  at  the  bar — you  have  heard  the  indictment.  Are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

'•Guilty." 

The  Judge,  in  a  few  terse  sentences,  gave  him  the  least 
penalty  the  law  allowed,  and  then  there  was  a  hush,  and  the 
Grovemor  of  the  Territory  spoke  briefly.  He  recited  the  circum- 
stances of  the  killing — and  of  the  child's  rescue — and  then  '*in 
response  to  a  petition  signed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  voters 
of  Otero  county,  and  in  recognition  of  the  unselfish  heroism  of 
your  atonement,  you  are  pardoned.  And  I  trust  that  the  man 
who  was  brave  enough  to  do  that  deed,  will  be  brave  and  stead- 
fast enough  to  live  henceforth  an  honorable  life  I    You  are  free." 

He  gave  to  little  Gre-ge  the  paper  which  meant  so  much — ^and 
the  child  handed  it  to  Gruffangrim  and  kissed  him.  And  then, 
in  the  Sheriff's  vigorous  language,  *•  hell  broke  loose." 

The  Sheriff  made  one  mistake.  It  is  well  known  that  West- 
erners are  a  lawless  race — far  inferior  to  the  Easterners  in  their 
respect  for  justice,  their  love  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  and  their  devotion  to  those  principles  that  make  for 
civic  righteousness.  The  Easterners  admit  this  themselves. 
Doubtless  that  is  why  the  Sheriff  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  contrary  to  all  expectations. 

Tnl&rosa.  N.  M. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    POPPY. 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 
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HE  golden  poppy  is  God's  gold, 

The  gold  that  lifts,  nor  weighs  us  down, 
The  gold  that  knows  no  miser's  hold, 

The  gold  that  banks  not  in  the  town. 
But  singing,  laughing,  freely  spills 
Its  hoard  far  up  the  happy  hills  ; 
Far  up,  far  down,  on  every  turn. 
What  beggar  has  not  gold  to  burn  I 


The  Hiflrht»,  Oakland,  Cat. 
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THE  ANEMONE  OF  THE  ROCKIES- 

By  MARY  A.  STOKES 

^  @%H£N  the  foothill  loosens  her  cloak  of  snow 
)^Y      -^^^  bares  her  breast  to  the  warm  Chinook, 
There  by  her  nude  brown  foot,  we  know 
We  shall  find  if  we  but  look, 
Cradled  in  furs  from  throat  to  toe, 
A  baby  anemone  sleeping  low. 

The  snowbirds  twitter  a  chansonnette 

And  the  babe  peeps  out  with  her  soft  blue  eye. 

Thirsting,  she  seeks  the  rivulet 

'Neath  the  mother's  cloak  awry  ; 
Her  velvet  lip  she  creeps  to  wet 
And  her  face  in  the  snow  cloak's  fringe  is  set. 

Helena,  Mont.  • 

THE    AMERICAN    CADMUS. 

By  MARGARET  A,  LOGAN. 

HERE  could  hardly  be  more  appropriate  title  than 
this  which  has  been  given  the  truly  great 
aborigine  who  is  commemorated  by  science  in  the 
name  of  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world — for  the 
Sequoia  gigantea,  the  incomparable  Redwood 
of  California,  was  christened  in  honor  of  the 
only  American  Indian  that  ever  invented  a  writ- 
ten language,  the  only  Indian  *  ^Educator"  (as 
we  use  the  word  nowadays),  Se-quo-yah,  the 
Cherokee. 

Se-quo-yah's  mother  was  a  Cherokee  maiden  whom  a  Dutch 
peddler,  named  Gist,  wooed  and  married  while  trading  among 
her  people.  Gist  was  a  lazy  vagabond,  but  admired  industry  in 
others.  He  watched  this  girl  as  she  prepared  the  venison  and 
birchen  dish  of  hominy  in  her  father's  cabin,  saw  her  go  out 
into  the  field  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  maize,  and,  on  her  re- 
turn, pick  up  a  moccasin  that  she  was  embroidering  with  many 
colored  beads;  and  he  thought,  truly,  that  such  a  thrifty  wife 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  best  contents  of  his  pack. 
The  bargain  with  her  father  was  soon  made,  and  Gist  took 
this  Indian  bride  to  his  home  in  eastern  Georgia ;  but,  before 
two  years  had  passed,  the  roving  habit  returned,  and  he  left 
without  a  word.  This  was  in  1771,  and  he  was  never  seen  or 
heard  from  again ;  but  in  three  months  a  little  son  came  to 
cheer  the  widow's  solitude.     His  mother  called  him  Se-quo-yah, 
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which  means  ^^  He  guessed  //,"  a  probable  reference  to  the  family 
name  iGist,  or  Guest;  but  poetically  apt  in  the  light  of  later 
events.  Among  the  English  he  was  afterwards  known  as 
George  Guess. 

A  Cherokee  woman  was  allowed  to  hold  property  in  her  own 
right,  and  Mrs.  Gist  possessed  a  little  farm  of  eight  acres  which 
she  could  cultivate  herself.  The  little  Se-quo-yah's  cradle  was 
made  of  dried  buffalo  skins,  fastened  to  a  straight  board. 
This,  when  working  in  the  field,  his  mother  would  fasten  to 
her  back  or  hang  upon  some  bush  near  by  ;  and  when  engaged 
in  household  duties,  she  stood  the  cradle  with  its  little  occupant 
in  some  safe  corner  of  the  hut.  As  the  boy  grew  older  he 
seemed  to  share  his  mother's  energy,  and  was  soon  able  to  assist 
her  in  farm  work.  Having  no  one  to  teach  him  the  manly 
sports  in  which  other  youths  were  engaged,  Se-quo-yah  often 
amused  himself  with  carving  upon  wood,  or  bark,  and  at  last 
became  so  expert  in  the  use  of  his  knife  that  he  could  make' 
many  improvements  in  his  mother's  milking  and  cooking 
utensils. 

As  her  boy  showed  some  of  his  father's  taste  for  trading,  Mrs. 
Gist  allowed  him  to  visit  the  hunters'  camps  and  exchange  guns 
and  hatchets  for  furs  and  skins  which  would  furnish  them  with 
clothing  and  winter  covering.  So  passed  a  peaceful  youth. 
But  with  manhood  came  the  loss  of  the  mother  whom  Se-quo-yah 
tenderly  loved,  whose  influence  and  guidance  had  been  the  great 
blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  lonely  days  that  followed,  he  became  the  silversmith  of 
his  tribe.  He  had,  besides,  some  fame  as  a  storyteller,  and  this 
attracted  many  visitors  to  his  wigwam ;  but,  feeling  the  need 
of  more  gentle  companionship,  Se-quo-yah  determined  to  seek  a 
wife.  Choice  being  made,  he  proceeded  to  woo  the  girl  in  true 
Indian  fashion. 

He  painted  his  face,  breast  and  arms  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow,  then  he  greased  his  black  hair  and  adorned  it  with 
Indian  ''jewels,"  and  finally  wrapped  himself  in  the  buffalo 
robe,  a  symbol  of  care  and  protection  which  was  offered  to  the 
bride.  Thus  arrayed,  Se-quo-yah  stood  day  after  day  at  the  door 
of  her  cabin,  smiling  whenever  he  obtained  a  glimpse  of  his  be- 
loved, but  never  daring  to  address  her.  Not  until  the  price 
which  her  parents  chose  to  demand  for  the  maiden  had  been  de- 
cided upon  was  she  allowed  to  give  a  smile  in  return.  This 
weighty  matter  being  settled,  Se-quo-yah  that  night  loaded  his 
horse  with  buffalo  robes  and  tied  it  at  the  door  of  her  hut.  The 
next  morning  he  found  that  the  robes  had  been  taken  in,  a  sure 
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sign  that  she  accepted  his  protection,  and  he  could  claim  her  as 
his  wife. 

Se-quo-yah  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  pleasant  countenance;  his 
face  was  Asiatic  in  contour,  with  the  softness  and  refinement  of 
an  Eastern  sage.  His  wife  was  very  handsome — tall,  symmet- 
rical and  delicately  formed.  They  lived  happily  together  for 
some  years ;  then  Se-quo-yah  grew  dreamy  and  apparently  in- 
dolent, while  she  became  absorbed  in  children  and  household 
cares.  The  wife,  not  understanding  his  unwonted  listlessness, 
would  often  reprove  her  husband  for  lack  of  industry ;  but  Se- 
quo-yah's  mind  was  busy,  for  he  was  already  brooding  over  the 
mystery  of  "  the  talking  leaf." 

This  was  a  paper  found  upon  a  white  man  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Cherokees.  He  explained  to  them  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  friends,  and  read  it  to  them;  but  the  Indians  declared  it 
must  be  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit.  ' '  No, "  said  Se-quo-yah, 
**  the  white  man  knows  how  to  make  fast  his  words  upon  paper, 
just  as  we  catch  a  wild  animal  and  tame  it."  The  subject  inter- 
ested him  more  and  more,  so  at  last  he  borrowed  the  English 
spelling-book  from  the  mission  school.  But,  not  knowing  a 
single  letter  of  that  language,  this  could  do  him  no  good.  Then 
he  said,  '*  I  will  make  an  alphabet  for  my  people,  that  they  may 
have  talking  leaves  of  their  own."  Receiving  no  encourage- 
ment from  family  or  friends,  Se-quo-yah  might  have  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  but  for  a  severe  accident  which  crippled  him  for 
many  years. 

Unable  to  engage  in  active  pursuits,  he  sat  alone  at  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  rippling  murmur  of  the  water.  Then  he 
thought,  as  every  movement,  emotion,  or  passion  was  represented 
to  the  ear  by  some  peculiar  sound,  why  should  not  every  sound 
be  depicted  to  the  eye  by  some  appropriate  symbol.  So  Se-quo- 
yah  made  his  children  bring  pieces  of  bark  from  the  woods  and 
gather  herbs  from  which  his  wife  could  extract  beautiful  dyes  ; 
and  again  resorted  to  the  knife  with  which  he  had  before  be- 
come so  skilful.  He  carved  and  painted  upon  these  pieces  of 
bark  symbols  of  things,  or  parts  of  things,  which  stood  for  cer- 
tain sounds  of  the  Cherokee  tongue.  After  much  labor,  Se-quo- 
yah  discovered  that  with  eighty-two  of  these  signs  he  could  repre- 
sent every  sound  of  his  native  language. 

Then  all  the  neighboring  chiefs  were  summoned,  to  whom  he 
explained  what  he  had  accomplished  ;  and  to  prove  its  practical 
use,  called  in  his  little  daughter,  Ahyokeh,  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  had  shown  much  faith  in  his  self-appointed  task. 
The  child  was  sent  from  the  room,  while  some  of  the  chiefs  re- 
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peated  sentences  which  Se-quo-yah  wrote  upon  the  bark ;  and 
when  she  returned,  Ahyokeh  read  them  off  as  readily  as  if 
she  had  heard  them  spoken.  The  chiefs  were  at  last  convinced, 
and  news  of  the  great  discovery  spread.  When  it  reached  Wash- 
ington, Congress  voted  a  silver  medal  and  five  hundred  dollars 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  inventor.  He  afterwards  received  a 
literary  pension. 

Se-quo-yah  lived  to  see  four  million  pages  of  good  literature  in 
his  signs.  In  1797,  John  Arch,  a  Cherokee  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  missionaries  of  Tennessee,  visited  Se-quo-yah 
and,  after  learning  all  about  his  work,  translated  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John  into  Sequoyah-syllabic  characters.  This  translation 
was  copied  and  read  by  millions,  and  then  other  books  were  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  ;  those  who  could  obtain  them  read  them 
in  preference  to  the  English,  the  sounds  of  that  language  being 
unknown  and  unfamiliar. 

In  1840,  this  great  Indian  traveled  towards  the  Rocky  Mount- 
tains,  hoping  to  find  some  trace  of  a  missing  branch  of  his  tribe 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  strayed  in  that  direction. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  he  was  overcome  by  age  and 
fatigue,  and  his  companions  buried  him  there  among  the  shifting 
sands.  When  his  bones  were  sought,  that  they  might  be  given 
honorable  burial,  not  a  trace  remained.  Yet  he  is  not  without 
fitting  memorial.  In  the  Council  hall  of  Tahlequah  a  marble 
bust  of  Se-quo-yah  was  placed,  and  in  the  public  library  of  Boston 
an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  his  Testament  may  be  seen.  And 
we  may  hope  that  at  least,  one  grove  of  the  giant  Redwoods 
may  be  spared,  as  an  evergreen  monument  to  this  Cadmus  of 
America. 

Pass  Chiistiaa,  Miss. 


THE    GARDEN. 

By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD. 

Y%^  ARKSPUR  and  eglantine, 
l^»  Heartsease  and  heather. 
Hollyhocks,  four-o'clocks. 
Poppies,  mignonette  and  phlox 
Growing  wild  together. 
What  a  dear,  old-fashioned  nook, 
And  how  few  would  heed  it. 
What  a  place  to  take  a  book — 
And  never  read  it  I 
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••  TO  MAKE  BETTER  INDI ANS/' 


^^rtHC  new  League  (of  national  scope)      to  make  Better  In- 

J^      dians  and  better- treated  ones,"  is  rapidly  shaping  its 
organization.     By  next  month's  issue  it  will  be  incor- 
porated and  officially  at  work,  and  it  has  already  done  afgood 
deal  of  work,  unofficially  but  effectively. 

Its  constitution  and  platform  will  be  published  next  month. 
Those  who  have  already  consented  to  serve  on  its  Advisory 
Board  for  the  first  year  are  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  founder 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Major  J.  W,  Powell,  the  explorer  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  Arizona,  and  head  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology; 
Prof.  W.  J.  McGree,  second  in  command  in  the  same  institution  : 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  founder  of  Arbor  Day  and  ex-Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ;  U.  S.  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard,  of  California ;  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
California,  and  the  most  successful  intermediary  with  the  Indians 
the  government  has  ever  had  ;  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  co-laborer  and  successor  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  the 
greatest  critical  editor  of  Western  history  ;  Archbishop  Ireland, 
one  of  the  foremost  American  publicists;  Hamlin  Garland,  author; 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  the  dean  of  American  ethnologists; 
Miss  E^telle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  all  Indian  schools.  The 
rest  of  the  Board  will  be  of  people  equally  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  of  Indians  or  their  interest  in  humanitarian  causes. 

Among  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  C.  HartMerriam, 
head  of  the  government's  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  one 
of  the  foremost  living  biologists,  and  a  man  of  ripe  experience 
with  Indians  and  the  frontier  ;  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editor 
of  Forest  and  Stream  (N.  Y.),  author  of  many  standard  books  on 
the  Plains  Indians,  and  an  honorary  chief  of  the  Blackfeet. 

The  plans  of  the  League  have  been  carefully  outlined  in  per- 
sonal conversation  with  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hitchcock,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Jones, 
and  by  them  all  and  severally  heartily  approved  and  promised 
personal  co-operation.  U.  S.  Senators  Geo.  C.  Perkins  (of  Cali- 
fornia )  and  Boies  Penrose  ( of  Pennsylvania )  have  promised 
their  assistance.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  ex-President  Cleve- 
land express  their  cordial  interest  in  the  League's  work ;  of 
which  the  next  issue  of  Oirr  Wbst  will  give  a  concise  forecast. 
The  magazine  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  League  and  will 
keep  pace  with  its  aims  and  its  acts. 
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With  the  proverbial  slowness  of  legislative  bodies,  Congress 
has  as  yet  done  nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  300  evicted  Mission 
Indians ;  but  sufficient  pressure  is  now  on — beyond  reasonable 
doubt — ^to  secure  action  in  the  only  line  in  which  it  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

An  earnest  protest  has  already  been  forwarded  by  the  League 
against  the  proposed  abolishment  of  the  Mission-Tule  River 
Consolidated  Agency  and  the  turning  of  its  duties  over  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Perris  government  Indian  School — or  of 
any  other  school.  The  man  who  shall  run  a  government  Indian 
school  of  hundreds  of  pupils  honestly  and  efficiently  will  have 
both  hands  full  with  that  one  job.  If — in  adequate  discharge  of 
his  duties — he  does  not  neglect  his  family,  it  will  be  because  he 
is  an  uncommonly  good  man  and  an  uncommonly  effective  one. 
If  he  tries  to  take  any  other  man's  business  on  his  shoulders, 
he  will  have  to  shirk  either  the  old  or  the  new  duties. 

The  agent  in  charge  of  this  agency,  if  he  does  his  sworn  duty, 
has  an  even  heavier  contract.  An  administration  as  business- 
like and  clean-cut  as  we  have  now  would,  if  it  knew  the  facts, 
appoint  an  extra  agent  and  ^'  disconsolidate  "  the  agency,  rather 
than  think  to  abolish  the  one  agent — and  it  would  be  better 
economy.  So  unbearable  has  become  the  state  of  things  that 
this  League  is  formed  primarily  to  remedy  it ;  and  no  member 
of  the  League  will  for  an  instant  favor  a  measure  whose  only 
result  would  be  to  add  incalculable  confusion  to  a  disflfraceful 
enough  situation  already,  to  block  the  work  of  the  League,  and 
to  impose  almost  incalculable  hardships  on  the  Mission  Indians, 
who  have  already  had  more  than  their  share  of  trouble.  Beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  the  Department  will  heed  this  protest. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  case,  the  folly  of  abol- 
ishing this  agency  and  giving  its  duties  to  a  man  who  will  have 
all  he  can  do  to  stay  in  his  office  and  run  a  competent  scliool,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  table  of  distances  between 
this  agency  and  the  34  reservations  under  its  control ;  adding 

merely  that  these  journeys  are  to  be  made,  not  by  Pullman,  but 
mostly  by  wagon  or  horseback  : 

50  miles,  75  miles,  35  miles,  130  miles,  170  miles,  120  miles,  70 
miles,  100  miles,  85  miles,  25  miles,  75  miles,  40  miles,  35  miles, 
75  miles,  65  miles,  110  miles,  240  miles,  480  miles,  160  miles,  150 
miles,  130  miles,  80  miles,  85  miles,  6  miles,  55  miles,  52  miles, 
35  miles,  75  miles,  190  miles,  60  miles,  65  miles,  55  miles,  60 
miles. 

Anyone  who  can  believe  that  any  one  man  can  run  any  kind 
of  a  school  properly — or  do  any  other  business  whatever — and 
contemporaneously  pay  to  these  distant,  scattered,  desert  reser- 
vations any  adequate  attention,  can  believe  anything. 

The  present  incumbent  of  this  agency  seems  to  be  doing  his 
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duty  as  well  as  one  can  whose  hands  are  tied.  He  is  no  longer 
allowed  even  a  cletk — and  a  reasonable  service  would  require 
two  clerks,  if  not  two  agents.  No  provision  is  made  for  that 
suffering  of  the  Indians  which  is  due  esclusively  to  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  take  care  of  them.  A  good  many  of  them 
would  have  starved  to  death  long  ago  if  private  help  had  not 
reached  them.  For  instance.  Miss  Du  Bois  is  feeding  half  a 
dozen  old,  helpless  and  penniless  Mission  Indians.  Their  help- 
lessness is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Indians  and  impro- 
vident, but  to  the  fact  that  our  government  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligations  to  them,  and  has  suffered  them — in  its  distant  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts — to  be  crowded  into  the  deserts  where  a  horned 
toad  might  scratch  a  living  if  single,  but  must  inevitably  starve 
if  led  into  matrimony. 

It  will  be  a  function  of  the  League  to  remedy  some  of  these 
shocking  facts.  Its  creed  is  based  on  the  faith  that  the  govern- 
ment's intentions  are  honorable — and  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  peculiarly  "horse-sense,"  Given  the  facts,  it  will  do 
the  right  thing — and  the  League  proposes  to  give  the  facts. 


FOR    VICENTE'S    SAKE. 

By    DARWIN    GISH. 

F*A  was  Itired ;  so  tired  that  the  distance 

OSS  the  room  seemed    a   long  way   to  her 

t  when  one  is  sixty  years  old,  and  bends  all 

r  over  a  low  washtub,  it  is  not  strange  that 

■  is  tired  when  night  comes.     And  when 

;  drudgery  has  continued  day  in  and  day  out 

for  many  years,  with  no  hope  of  relaxation  in  the  future  and 

small  store  of  happiness  in  the  past,  the  weariness  becomes 

deadening. 

Josefa  knew  that  her  mind  had  grown  dull  and  her  heart 
bard,  just  as  she  knew  that  her  glossy  black  hair  had  turned 
gray,  that  her  face  was  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  back 
grown  bent  almost  to  a  deformity.  But  she  had  long  since 
ceased  to  care  very  much. 

During  the  day,  while  at  work,  her  mind  was  almost  a  blank  ; 
but  at  night,  upon  the  little  straw  pallet  that  served  for  a  bed, 
the  torture  of  strained  and  aching  muscles  kept  her  long  awake; 
and  in  these  hours  of  quiet  she  would  knock  at  the  doors  of 
memory  and  somewhat  laboriously  recall  the  more  important 
incidents  of  her  life,  dwelling  with  a  lingering  fondness  upon 
anything  that  had  meant  happiness  to  her. 

She  could  remember  the  days  of  her  girlhood  when  she  lived 
at  a  beautiful  little  hacienda  near  San  Gabriel.  The  memory 
of  her  freedom  from  care  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  dream  of 
some  strange  and  impossible  land,  and  she  smiled  a  little  in- 
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credulously  to  herself.  There  were  horses  and  doers  and  sheep, 
and  she  had  loved  them  all.  And  there  were  so  many  flowers. 
And  then  Vicente  had  come,  and  had  loved  her.  How  hand- 
some Vicente  was  !  She  remembered  how  she  would  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  the  window  to  watch  him  ride  past,  so  tall  and 
straisfht.  How  splendidly  he  rode  his  horse  I  What  a  noble 
brow  he  had  I  And  she  closed  her  eyes,  even  in  the  dark,  to 
get  the  picture  of  him  clearer  in  her  mind. 

Finally  they  were  married,  and  moved  from  the  hacienda 
into  the  town ;  and  then  trouble  began.  But  it  was  not  Vi- 
cente's fault.  Vicente  was  always  so  kind,  and  Vicente  worked 
very  hard.  But  he  was  unfortunate ;  everthing  that  he  under- 
took went  wrong,  somehow,  and  often  they  had  not  bread  in  the 
house.  So  they  moved  again,  into  the  outskirts,  into  this  same 
little  house.  She  did  not  mind  it  so  much  then,  for  she  was 
young,  and  the  patter  of  baby  feet  on  the  hard  dirt  floor  was 
music  to  her  ears. 

Besides,  she  had  Vicente. 

But  her  youth  faded  in  the  poverty  of  the  hut,  and  the  little 
feet  ceased  to  patter  on  the  hard  floor.  Two  of  her  babies  lay 
under  unlettered  mounds  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  other,  Jos^ 
— Jos^  was  a  man  now,  but  he  was  a  roisterer,  and  cared  noth- 
ing about  his  mother.  He  had  been  very  rough  and  unkind  to 
her  when  she  saw  him  last,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  for  years. 
Her  heart  overflowed  with  bitterness  as  she  thought  of  Jose. 

But  she  could  endure  it  all  until  Vicente  went.  Why  he  went, 
or  where  he  went,  she  did  not  know.  She  tried  and  tried  to  re- 
call the  circumstances  of  his  disappearance.  It  was  so  many 
years  ago.  She  couldn't  remember  whether  he  had  said  he  was 
going  to  find  work  or  not ;  but  anyhow  he  had  gone  away  one 
day,  and  she  had  waited  for  him  when  night  came,  and  then  had 
waited  for  him  while  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  the 
months  into  years.  She  was  still  waiting  for  him,  wasn't  she  ? 
Of  course  she  was.  Why  else  did  she  work  so  hard,  but  to  have 
something  saved  up  for  Vicente  when  he  should  come  home  ? 
For  she  thought  Vicente  might  come  home  sick,  and  she  knew 
he  would  be  old,  although  she  always  thought  of  him  as  a  young 
man,  with  his  splendid  carriage  and  the  independent  toss  of  his 
raven  black  hair.  For  what  other  reason  did  she  live  so  poor, 
and  for  what  purpose  did  she  save  every  cent,  except  for  Vi- 
cente ?  Had  she  not  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  can  in  the  floor 
just  under  where  the  string  of  chiles  hung  ? 

Ah,  she  had  counted  the  sum  so  often,  and  it  had  grown  so 
slowly.  In  all  the  years  since  Vicente  went  she  had  saved  only 
that.     That  would  be  a  great  sum  for  her,  but  Vicente  could 
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not  live  as  she  had  lived.  Vicente  must  have  nice  things. 
She  would  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  work  harder  the 
next  day  and  try  and  make  a  little  more. 

People  told  her  that  Vicente  would  not  come  back,  but  she 
knew  better  than  that.  They  did  not  know  Vicente  as  she 
knew  him.  Vicente  would  come  I  And  with  this  faith  secure 
in  her  heart  she  usually  went  to  sleep. 

She  had  worked  even  harder  than  usual  today,  but  she  had 
earned  cuatro  reales ;  and  when  she  thought  of  that  she  did  not 
feel  quite  so  tired.  That  would  be  a  great  addition  to  "Vicente's 
money"  as  she  called  it.  The  twilight  had  already  turned  into 
dusk,  and  it  had  been  long  since  she  had  permitted  herself  the 
extravagance  of  a  candle.  When  she  heard  a  knock  on  the  door 
she  dreaded  to  walk  across  the  room  to  open  it,  she  was  so  tired. 
And  then  she  was  a  little  afraid,  too,  for  her  house  was  a  long* 
way  from  the  road  and  it  was  seldom  that  people  came  there  at 
night.  But  when  she  opened  the  door  she  saw  an  inoffensive 
stranger,  a  little  man  stooped  almost  as  much  as  she  was  her- 
self, and  quite  old.  His  voice  was  not  strong.  He  asked  for  a 
night's  lodging.  It  was  a  long  way  to  the  next  house  and  he 
was  tired,  he  said.  He  would  give  her  dos  reales.  She  had 
only  a  big  pile  of  leaves  for  him  to  sleep  on,  but  he  said 
he  would  take  that.  What  should  she  do  ?  The  dos  reales 
tempted  her.  It  was  as  much  as  she  usually  made  in  a  day. 
That  would  be  seventy-five  cents  in  one  day  to  put  away  for 
Vicente.  And  then,  she  was  as  much  afraid  to  refuse  him  as  to 
let  him  stay. 

The  dos  reales  turned  the  scales,  and  she  let  him  in.  He 
gave  her  a  little  box  to  keep  for  him,  which  she  thought  was 
strange,  and  then  she  went  into  the  other  little  room  in  the  hut 
and  lay  down  on  her  pallet  of  straw  and  pulled  an  old  comforter 
over  her.  Her  back  was  so  tired  that  she  could  not  straighten 
it  out  all  at  once ;  but  it  seemed  so  good  to  lie  down.  She  told 
her  beads  and  then  began  to  *' remember,"  as  she  did  every 
night.  But  tonight  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  Vicente. 
That  was  because  she  had  made  seventy-five  cents  for  him 
that  day.  How  happy  he  would  be  when  he  should  see  how 
much  she  had  saved.  If  she  could  only  make  that  much  every 
day  I  The  stranger  hadn't  paid  her  the  dos  reales  yet,  but  he 
would  in  the  morning.  What  if  he  went  away  before  she  was 
up  the  next  day,  and  should  not  leave  her  the  money  ?  But  he 
could  not  do  that,  for  he  had  given  her  that  box  to  keep  for 
him.     Why  did  he  do  that  ?    Mightn't  there  be  something  in 
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the  box  to  harm  her  ?    She  shook  the  box  but  it  did  not  rattle. 
Then  she  became  curious.    He  had  no  right  to  give  it  to  her, 
anyway. 
She  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  door  and  peeped 

» 

through  the  crack.  The  stranger  was  sleeping  quietly.  So  she 
crawled  over  into  the  moonlight  where  it  came  through  th« 
window,  and  worked  hard  with  the  string  before  she  could  untie 
the  knot.  Then  she  unwrapped  the  box  and  opened  it.  In  the 
top  was  cotton,  and  under  that  was  roll  after  roll  of  paper 
money.  She  always  kept  her  money  in  gold,  for  she  felt  surer 
of  it  in  that  way  ;  but  she  knew  what  bills  were. 

How  much  there  was  she  could  not  tell,  but  she  knew  that 
there  was  a  great  deal.  She  started  to  count  it,  but  heard  a 
noise  and  slipped  into  bed  trembling  from  hand  to  foot.  She 
thought  there  must  be  a  thousand  dollars  I  A  thousand  dollarsi 
If  she  only  had  that  to  put  with  *' Vicente's  money  I"  She 
hugged  the  box  close  to  her  and  smiled  at  the  thought.  A 
thousand  dollars  1  Then  she  would  not  have  to  work  so  hard, 
and  Vicente  could  have  a  horse  when  he  came.  Vicente  was  so 
fond  of  horses.  Who  was  this  stranger  ?  He  had  not  yet  paid 
her  the  dos  reales  that  he  owed  her.  He  was  probably  going  to 
cheat  her  out  of  it  too,  although  he  had  so  much  money. 
Where  did  he  get  a  thousand  dollars  ?  He  didn't  look  as  if  he 
had  earned  90  much.    He  stole  it,  probably. 

And  then  something  very  strange  happened.  We  are  prone 
to  ridicule  the  Biblical  expression,  "  and  the  devil  entered  into 
him."  But  the  devil  entered  into  Josefa  that  night.  The  daily 
hardening  of  her  heart  to  all  but  Vicente  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  enter  ;  the  brutalizing  effects  of  hard  work  and  poverty  gave 
him  a  better  hold  ;  but  the  deed  of  that  night  was  the  deed  of 
the  devil  that  possessed  her,  not  the  deed  of  Josefa. 

Suddenly  her  jaw  shut  tight.  She  raised  her  head  from  the 
bed  with  a  new  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hand  began  seeking 
for  the  knife  she  kept  in  her  bed  for  her  defense.  It  was  all 
done  very  quickly.  She  found  the  knife  and  crept  stealthily  to 
the  door.  She  opened  it  very  cautiously,  and  stole  to  the  side  of 
the  old  man  who  was  asleep.  His  head  was  turned  away,  but 
the  moonlight  streamed  across  his  breast  and  she  could  see  the 
beat,  beat,  beat  of  his  heart.  She  poised  the  knife  for  just  a 
moment,  then  sunk  it  deep.  The  man  gave  one  groan,  and 
turned  half  over.    That  was  all.     Her  aim  had  been  true. 

The  deed  was  done ;  the  devil  came  out  and  left  her.  She 
dropped  the  knife  in  the  leaves  that  made  the  old  man's  bed ; 
the  fierce  light  died  out  of  her  eyes  and  horror  came  in  its 
place.     She  gazed  about  the  room  terrified,  and  stumbled  back 
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to  her  bed.    Here  she  fell  in  a  heap  and  drew  the  covers  over 
her  head. 

She  was  a  poor  little  woman,  and  she  had  worked  so  hard  and 
tried  to  be  good.  Why  had  the  devil  used  her  so  ?  Slowly  she 
began  to  think.  What  had  she  done  ?  She  trembled  as  if  in 
an  ague.  The  box  was  under  the  covers  with  her  and  she  pushed 
it  out.  It  had  grown  hateful  to  her.  What  did  she  want  with 
money  that  was  not  hers  ?  The  stranger  would  have  given  her 
the  dos  reales^  and  that,  with  the  fifty  cents  she  had  earned, 
would  make  seventy-five  cents  for  Vicente.  Besides  that,  she 
had  two  hundred  dollars.  That  would  last  Vicente  a  long  time. 
And  Vicente  would  be  too  old  to  want  a  horse.  Why  had  she 
not  thought  of  that  ?  How  glad  she  would  be  when  Vicente 
came  I 

And  then  the  terror  of  her  deed  came  back  to  her.  Surely 
she  had  not  killed  the  old  man !  She  had  not  meant  to  kill 
him  I  He  was  a  stranger  and  very  gentle.  He  would  have 
paid  her  the  dos  reales.  But  if  she  had  killed  him,  then  the  law 
would  kill  her  and  she  would  not  see  Vicente. 

Oh,  God,  not  to  see  Vicente  I 

She  tried  to  pray,  but  she  could  not  get  the  words  out.  She 
tried  to  begin  her  little  routine  of  memory,  commencing  with 
her  girlhood,  but  things  would  not  come  out  straight.  Only  in 
the  thought  of  Vicente  could  she  get  some  comfort.  Vicente 
would  come  I  He  would  protect  her  I  Not  even  the  law  could 
make  him  give  her  up.  She  would  hide  the  body  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  one  would  know.  Nobody  saw  the  old  man  come 
there.  And  then  Vicente  would  come  soon,  and  she  would  not 
tell  him  where  she  had  got  so  much  money.  And  they  would 
be  so  happy.  Vicente  would  take  her  in  his  arms  again  and 
put  his  cheek  against  hers.  **  Yes,  Vicente  will  come,  Vicente 
will  come  I" 

Repeating  this  to  herself,  she  lay  until  the  first  light  of  day 
entered  her  window.  Then  she  arose  to  hide  the  body  of  the 
stranger.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  she  staggered.  She  had 
grown  so  much  older  in  one  night. 

She  took  the  body  of  the  man  she  had  killed  in  her  arms  and 
dragged  it  to  the  door.  As  the  light  fell  upon  them  she  saw  a 
saber  scar  on  his  neck  and  a  little  tattooed  anchor  on  his  fore- 
arm. With  a  gasp  she  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  brow  and 
looked  searchingly  into  his  face.  Then  without  a  word  or  a 
cry,  she  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  took  his  head  in  her  lap. 

Vicente  had  come. 

San  Fnuicisco,  CaL 


J.C.Houla. 

Pnaldaat.  Chma.  I*.  LammLL  Hesrj  W.  0'M«lTenf . 

-       -        -         --  ~    -■      -     -  Re».  ic.  S.  L)eb»am. 

Snmncr  P.  Hnat. 
ArtbnrB.  Beaton. 

If  urEaret  CoUlei  GraiujB. 

1  KcnslDstoo  Road,  Loa  AobcIh.  Cbu.  t.  bnmnlL 

L.  KeJio. 

•rorT  HirrcT.  Edward  S.  At«,  John  T. 
I.  KarvarEl  Collier Giafaam.Mlu  Collier^ 
Fi  M.  P.  Wills,  B.  F.  Porter.  Prof.  Chas. 
Q.  BrafdoB.  Mrs.  Jb«.  W.  Sojtt.  Mm.  Phebe  A,  Haarat.  Mm.  Annie  D.  ApperBoo,  Mtw 
Abhu  Lane.  Mr*.  M.  W.  KiDcald,  Col.  H.  G.  Otta,  H.  JcTue.  J.  R.  Newbcrrr,  Dr.  W.  JarH(. 
Barlow,  Marlon  BnwIiB  Barlow,  Geo.  W.  Uaralon.  Cbaa.  t.  Hnlcblnnon.lj.  S,  Gram,  Jr.. 
Iiabfl  M.  R.  ScTerance.  Mrs.  LonlH  C.  Bacon.  Mlai  Sasan  Bacon. 

Adviboiy  Boaid  :  JeiiBle  Benton  Frenool.  Col.  E.  G,  Otla,  R.  Effaa.  W.  C.  Patteraoa, 
Adeline  Stearns  Wlnit,  Teiua  h.  Kelso,  Don  Marcos  Foniter,  Cbaa.  Caasat  DaiK  Htu 
M.  F.  Wills.  C.  D.  Wlllard,  Joba  F.  Francli,  Frank  J.  Poller.  Rct.  Bn«h  K.  WalHer.. 
EtRier  Wacbtel,  Haj.  H.  T.  Lee.  Rt.  Rer.  Joseph  S.  Jobnaoa,  Blabop  of  Loa  Aareles,  Hra. 
Caroline  H,  Severance. 

Chairman  MenbershipCoRiinlt(e«,  Urs.  ].  G.  MoMln. 

fflrfHE  Club  bef  s  to  remind  those  whose  generous  help  enables- 
1      it  to  carry  out  its  work  that  all  annual  memberships  lapse 
January  1st,  and  that  these  fees  are  now  due.    For^etfulness  to- 
aend  in  dues  seriously  handicaps  the  Club's  labors. 

All  persons  who  can  care  for  such  a  cause  as  the  preservation, 
from  vandalism  and  decay,  of  the  finest  architectural  remains  in- 
the  United  States — and  of  historic  landmarks  in  general — are 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  Club.  No  other  formality  is 
necessary  beyond  the  payment  of  dues  of  $1  per  year.  Life 
memberships  are  $25 ;  and  several  contributions  of  larj^er- 
amounts  have  been  received.  All  moneys  go  net  to  the  work; 
the  officers  of  the  club  all  serving  without  compensation  of  any 
sort. 

Two  of  the  Club's  most  indefatigable  workers,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Mossin  and  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Wadleigb,  have  now  in  press  in  this 
office,  and  for  the  Club's  benefit,  a  large  and  invaluable  Land- 
marks  Club  Cook-Book — the  only  authoritative  and  characteristic 
California  cook-book  thus  far.  Besides  a  great  number  of  proved 
recipes  from  all  over  the  world — no  city  has  a  more  cosmopolitan 
population  than  Los  Angeles — it  has  a  larger  and  more  de- 
pendable array,  probably,  than  was  ever  before  published  in 
English,  of  the  best  typical  dishes  of  early  California,  Mexico 
and  Peru.  These  are  not  the  usual  cook-book  "  Spanish  "  foods, 
but  the  real  thing,  gathered  by  the  Club's  president  from  the 
foremost  cooks  during  many  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  Spanish-America — and  competently    as    becomes  a. 
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pretty  fair  cook  himself.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  book  on  the 
market  within  a  few  weeks. 

For  the  information  of  strang^ers  it  may  be  added  that  the 
-Club  has  raised  over  $4600,  and  has  expended  most  of  that 
amount  in  expert  protective  repairs  to  the  principal  building^s  of 
the  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Fernando  and  San  Diego  Missions. 
There  is  no  ** restoring"  and  no  botching.  All  work  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  recognized  experts.  The  result  thus 
far  attained  is  that  the  most  important  structures  at  these  three 
Missions  will  now  stand  about  as  they  are  for  another  full  cen- 
tury ;  whereas  without  the  safe-guardings  that  have  been  given 
by  the  Club,  all  would  have  been  hopeless  ruins  within  the  pres- 
ent decade.  But  a  great  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  ; 
steps  have  been  taken  for  repairs  to  the  picturesque  Mission 
chapel  at  Pala,  and  for  imminently  needful  work  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano  ;  and  the  Club  earnestly  urges  all  friends  of  such  a 
cause  to  contribute. 

Excursion. — A  joint  excursion  of  the  Landmarks  Club  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  will  visit  the  Mis- 
sion San  Juan  Capistrano  on  Washington's  Birthday,  Feb.  22. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THB  CLUB'S  WORK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $4607.50. 

New  contributions : — Anonymous,  Hawaii,  $5 ;  D.  M.  Rior- 
dan,  Los  Angeles,  $5;  Rev.  G.  D.  Haldemann,  Chicago,  $5;  J. 
C.  Nolan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $3 ;  Mrs.  Stephen  Mallory  White, 
$2 ;  James  Slauson,  $2 — both  Los  Angeles. 

$1  each: — Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Johnson,  N.  Y.  ;  EMmund  G. 
Hamersly,  Philadelphia.;  Wm.  S.  White,  J.  G.  Mossin,  Mrs.  J. 
G.  Mossin,  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Browne,  Chicago ; 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Lee,  A.  G.  Wells,  Los  Angeles. 
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By  JULIETTE  ESTELLE  MATH  IS, 

HUSH  thy  throbbing  restless  heart  I    Through 

dim,  wide  aisles  of  night 
It  is  his  voice   that   sings  and    calls.     How 

thrills  the  old  delight  I 
I  hear  the  low,  responsive  leaves  as  soft  winds 

strike  the  trees. 
Caressing  and  bewildering — such  magic  notes 

are  these  I 

In  louder  strains  it  swells,  it  rings,  repeats  my  name,  O  hark  I 
Sing  on,  cease  not,  I  come,  I  come  swift  through  the  fragrant 

dark. 
0*er  tangled  vine  and  drifting  bloom,  thy  song  of  many  keys 
Compelling  floats  as  gales  which  smite  the  near  resounding  seas. 

The  swinging  eucalyptus  censers  beat  against  my  face. 

All  empty  of  thy  touch  and  tone,  the  fair,  sweet  trysting  place, 

Alas  I  'Twas  but  a  mockery  of  joy  forever  slain. 

An  ever  haunting  dream  of  bliss,  a  waking  unto  pain. 

San  Vrancisca 


B9  Naturally,  the  President's  determination  that  we  shall 

[^^g  „  keep  our  faith  with  Cuba  haa  roused  to  open  rebellion 
those  who  think  their  "  business  interests"  will  suffer  if 
the  nation's  honor  is  not  prostituted.  It  is  only  a  teapot,  but 
it  boils  hard  ;  and  as  there  are  people  professionally  devoted  to 
believing  everything  they  hear,  people  who  would  chloroform 
their  mother  if  the;  were  told  by  anonymous  telephone  that  the  old 
lady's  health  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Su^ar  Trust, 
a  few  men  have  scared  up  a  considerable  array  of  disciples.' 
One  humor  of  the  affair — and  it  has  many — is  that  these  same 
people  and  papers  who  are  now  bitterly  fighting  the  solemn  and 
immovable  intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  fear  their  pockets  will  suffer,  are  the  very  ones  who  a 
year  or  two  ago  were  shrieking  "  Traitor"  at  men  who  opposed 
a  President  for  a  policy  into  which  he  had  been  driven  against 
his  will  and  his  often  expressed  convictions  ;  and  who  opposed 
him  simply  on  moral  grounds  and  at  their  own  pecuniary  loss. 
A  lot  of  these  present  rebels,  a  Uttle  further  back,  were  also 
fighting  the  national  government  and  bitterly  denouncing  the 
few  men  in  the  West  who  had  sense  enough  to  oppose  the  silver 
craze.  But  such  i>eople  never  learn  from  their  own  experience 
nor  from  history — the  experience  of  mankind. 

Here  in  California,  for  instance,  one  would  fancy  (to 

'    urn      ^^^^  these  gentlemen)  that  our  entire  population  was 

engaged  in  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  that  a  fifty  per 

cent,  reduction  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  would  so  dock,  hamstring 

and  eviscerate  the  commonwealth  that  no  industry  would  be  left 

of  it  but  the  Pulmonary  Brigade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  the  United  States  Census,  beet-sugar 
is  not  all  there  is  of  California.  There  are  eight  factories. 
How  many  people  do  you  suppose  are  employed  in  the  business 
in  California — salaried  officers,  clerks,  foremen,  wage-earners 
and  all  ?  The  grand  total  of  1020.  Tenants  and  contract 
farmers  cultivate  56,3S2  acres  of  beets,  and  their  gross  returns 
average  $24  per  acre.  Also,  if  they  were  not  growing  beets, 
they  would  grow  something  else. 

Now,  how  many  people  in  California  eai  sugar,  as  against  the 
1020  who  make  it  ?  Some  1,480,000  and  odd— or  1456  to  I. 
They  all  pay  an  excessive  price  for  their  sugar  to  "  foster"  the 
14S7th  man.  The  average  protection  given  all  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  is  50  per  cent.;  but  the  Beet  Sugar  people 
are  getting  about  100  per  cent,  protection.  Their  uproar,  their 
fight  against  the  President,  their  "treason,"  is  not  because  of  a 
proposition  for  free  trade.     They  are  wailing  to  high  heaven 
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lest  thej  should  have  to  (^t  alon^  with  anything  less  thaa 
twice  the  protection  other  American  industries  have. 

In  the  whole  United  States,   including    California,      somb 
there  are  31  beet-sugar  factories,  with    altogether  48  ''^'^^gurbs. 

salaried  officers,  302  superintendents,  managers,  clerks 
and  salesmen,  and  1970  wage-earners — a  grand  total  of  2424 
persons  making  beet  sugar  in  a  country  of  76,303,387  people, 
most  of  whom  eat  sugar.  When  we  figure  out,  then,  that  the 
beet-sugar  man  is  less  than  one  in  every  31,478  of  us ;  and  that 
his  business  has  managed  to  increase  300  per  cent,  in  three 
years,  we  have  come  somewhat  nearer  the  real  proportion  of 
things.  We  haven't  protested  at  paying  him  such  a  tribute  for 
every  meal  we  sit  down  to ;  but  when  each  one  of  him  requests 
the  other  thirty-odd  thousand  of  us  to  throw  away  also  for  hfis 
sake  whatever  regard  we  may  have  for  our  country's  honor — he 
really  is  too  modest.  And  when  he  roars  **  Sugar  Trust,"  he 
will  naturally  capture  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  which  en- 
abled English  mothers  for  a  generation  to  quiet  their  unruly 
offspring — **  If  you  don't  hush  up,  now.  Napoleon  will  get  you." 

If  the  beet-crusher  increases  the  price  of  sugar,  what  worse 
could  the  *'  Sugar  Trust "  do  ? 


Par  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  American     whbrb 

COMB  IN. 


people — far  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu-  ^  ^^** 


lation  of  California — would  be  benefited,  every  time  they 
sat  down  to  the  table,  by  cheaper  sugar ;  and  benefited  materi- 
ally, even  at  a  rate  which  would  still  allow  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry to  flourish  like  a  California  bay  tree.  And  I  mean  bene- 
fited in  their  pockets,  even  if  they  could  not  see  any  '*  benefit " 
in  keeping  the  country  from  being  a  drab. 


As  much  is  true  of  all  the  other  items  in  the  proposed     from 

TO  SMOKE. 


reciprocity  with  Cuba.     How  many  persons  did  you  ever  sugab 


see  making  cigars  ?  How  many  persons  did  you  ever 
see  smoking  cigars  ?  But  millions  of  people  are  forced  to  smoke 
indecent  weeds — and  all  who  smoke  decent  ones  are  heavily 
fined — all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  thousand  persons,  mostly  of 
alien  birth,  whose  only  important  achievement  in  history  is  that 
they  largely  brought  on  a  war  which  has  cost  us  half  a  billion 
dollars  and  many  thousand  lives,  and  has  given  us  nothing  in 
return  but  more  wars,  more  costs,  more  burdens,  and  some  Courts 
of  Inquiry.  For  example,  a  Mexican  cigarette  I  am  familiar 
with  costs  in  Mexico  6  cents  Mexican  (half  as  much  in  gold) ;  in 
the  United  States  it  costs  40  cents  gold.  It,  and  all  other  real 
cigarettes,  are  **  impossibilitated  "  to  us  in  order  that  a  few  con- 
cerns here  may  poison  our  boys  with  their  vile-smelling  de- 
coctions. We  may  not  be  ready  to  kill  the  American  cigarette 
manufacturer,  nor  to  drive  him  out  of  business,  but  he  could 
still  maintain  his  steam  yacht  if  you  and  I  and  other  persons  of 
taste  could  get  Havana  cigarettes  at  a  livable  figure,  and  left 
him  those  predestined  to  **  coffin-nails." 

As  for  the  relation  of  beet-sugar  to  California,  no  one,     caufornia 
from  the  President  down,  desires  to  starve  out  that  In-  ^sugar\ebt 

fant  Industry  which  fattens  faster  than  any  other  in  the 
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State,  so  nobly  have  we  pampered  it.  But  the  total  beet-sugar 
output  of  California — and  roughly  this  one  State  has  half  the 
total  acreage,  investment,  production  and  number  of  employees 
of  the  whole  Union — is  less  than  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. Leaving  out  oranges  altogether,  our  fruit-growers  pro- 
duce in  fresh  and  canned  fruits  alone  over  sixteen  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Not  only  do  they  and  their  families 
eat  sugar ;  cheaper  sugar  would  enormously  increase  their  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  other  staple  of  life,  the  cheapening  of  which 
would  so  stimulate  the  growth  of  California.  Our  orange  crop 
is  worth  $18,000,000 — and  that  figure  would  go  up  30  per  cent, 
without  the  planting  of  another  tree,  if  cheaper  sugar  enabled 
us  to  turn  our  culls  into  marmalades,  instead  of  throwing  them 
away  and  paying  fancy  prices  for  marmalades  made  in  Dundee 
of  oranges  shipped  from  California.  The  growers  of  these 
18,000  cars  of  oranges  shipped  in  a  year — and  of  the  thousands 
of  carloads  wasted — all  eat  sugar. 

Our  product  of  grapes  and  raisins  comes  to  more  than  our 
beet-sugar ;  our  prunes  to  nearly  as  much ;  our  dried  fruits  to 
nearly  twice  as  much  ;  our  barley  to  more  than  twice  as  much  ; 
our  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  more  than  three  times  as  much ; 
our  lumber  to  four  times  as  much,  our  wheat  to  over  six  times 
as  much,  our  alfalfa  hay  to  over  seven  times  as  much,  our  min- 
ing to  over  eight  times  as  much,  our  manufactures  to  over 
seventy-one  times  as  much.  Even  our  whale-fisheries — and 
very  likely  you  never  knew  we  had  any — are  nearly  three  times 
as  productive  as  our  beet-sugar.  Even  among  the  farm-prod- 
ducts  of  California,  beet-sugar  is  less  than  three  and  a  half  is  to 
eighty-seven.  And  all  these  people  eat  sugar — and  have  to  pay 
a  fancy  price  for  it.  And  none  of  them,  I  believe,  have  100  per 
cent,  protection  for  their  products. 

™  <^^^i>  In  January  this  magazine  printed  brief  extracts  from 

^^^%NouGH.     *^^  straight  utterances  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 

Root,  and  Major-General  Wood,  Military  Governor  of 
Cuba,  that  we  are  **  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and 
expediency  "  to  make  liberal  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba,  now 
that  we  have  deprived  her  of  other  markets.  The  conviction 
was  also  expressed  by  me  that  failure  to  do  the  honest  thing  in 
this  case  would  shipwreck  the  Republican  party.  Since  then, 
Senator  Proctor — certainly  as  good  a  protectionist  as  any  of 
them — ^has  seriously  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  same  thing. 
A  rock-ribbed  Republican  paper  of  New  York  declares  that  "the 
Republican  press  of  the  country  is  practically  a  unit  for  Cuba," 
and  that  those  who  oppose  the  intended  reciprocity  care  more 
for  their  private  interests  than  they  do  for  honor  and  **  plain 
duty."  Public  Opinion^  easily  foremost  record  of  the  national 
pulse,  sums  it  up  pithily  with  :  '*It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  but 
the  most  selfish  motives  can  oppose  it."  Which  is  quite  true. 
And  when  Western  newspapers,  and  the  people  who  depend 
upon  newspapers  for  their  *  education  "  cease  to  be  as  easily 
made  fools  of  as  in  free  silver  and  now  in  beet-sugar,  the  West 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  off.  And  when  the  West  is  sane,  the 
nation's  Right  Arm  is  free. 
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Since  the  earlier  padres  of  this  number  went  to  press,     copyino 
there  has  befallen  this  Den  a  sudden  avalanche  of  letters,  ^^^  DBwi,iLH. 

enclosing  newspaper  clippings,  and  invariably  with  in- 
dignant comment,  as  to  an  alleged  order  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
These  letters  have  been  not  from  people  that  do  not  "know 
Indians,"  but  precisely  people  that  do.  Even  the  newspapers, 
almost  without  exception,  '  have  fun"  with  this  alleged  order ; 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  prints  for  its  leading  editorial  (Jan.  18) 
as  bitter  a  jest  as  perhaps  has  ever  been  printed  with  reference 
to  our  Indian  Policy.  It  need  not  be  quoted  here — accurate  as 
it  is,  if  its  information  be  accurate.  It  is  not  hard  to  be  sar- 
castic ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  Lion  would  rather  not  say 
the  things  anyone  who  knows  the  field  would  be  tempted  to  say 
— and  that  scores  of  his  correspondents  have  said  within  these 
few  days.  The  League  he  is  interested  in  is  here  not  to  be 
smart  but  to  get  something  done  for  the  Indians.  It  is  here  not 
to  fight,  but  to  assist,  the  honorable  men  now  in  charge  of  our 
Indian  service ;  not  to  jeer  at  them  when  they  err — as  men  may 
who  deal  with  an  unfamiliar  subject — but  to  try  to  help  them  to 
that  understanding  which  keeps  honorable  people  from  further 
blunders. 

The  Lion  is  on  his  way  to  find  out ;  but  until  there  is  some 
stronger  evidence  than  newspaper  clippings  he  will  not  believe 
that  any  such  order  has  been  issued  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
Bthan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  W.  A. 
Jones,  C^ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  talked  with  these  gentlemen,  pretty  fully  and  several  times  ; 
and  their  general  horse-sense  encouraged  him.  Neither  pretends 
to  know  mubh  about  Indians ;  both  are  honest,  clean,  manly, 
practical  business  men,  bankers,  with  every  intention  to  do  their 
full  duty  to  the  Indian,  whom  the  whole  power  of  the  United 
States  forces  to  submit  to  whatever  plan  they  may  formulate.  A 
brief  consideration  of  this  alleged  order — which  shall  be  more 
fully  discussed  next  month — will  show  why  it  seems  likelier  to 
be  a  newspaper  fake  than  the  official  action  of  two  such  men, 
whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  malicious  adviser  could  so  egre- 
giously  befool.  • 

"  The  wearing  of  long  hair  by  the  male  population  of  your  agency  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  advancement  they  are  making,  or  soon  will  be  expected 
to  make,  in  civilization.  The  wearing  of  short  hair  by  the  males  will 
greatly  hasten  their  progress  toward  civilization.  .  .  .  On  many  of  the 
reservations  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  paint  .  .  .  this  paint  melts  when 
the  Indian  perspires  and  runs  down  into  the  eyes  .  .  .  leads  to  many 
diseases  of  the  eyes    .    .    .    causes  many  cases  of  blindness." 

*'  Ton  are  therefore  directed  to  induce  your  male  Indians  to  cut  their  hair 
and  both  sexes  to  stop  painting.  With  some  of  the  Indians  this  wiU  be  an 
easy  matter;  with  others  it  will  require  considerable  tact  and  perseverance. 
.  .  .  Non-compliance  with  this  order  may  be  made  a  reason  for  dis- 
charge [of  employees]  or  withholding  rations  and  supplies.  .  .  If  they  be- 
come obstreperous,  a  short  confinement  in  the  guardhouse  at  hard  labor, 
with  shorn  locks,  should  furnish  a  cure." 

"  The  wearing  of  citizen's  clothing  instead  of  the  Indian  costume  and 
blanket  should  be  encouraged." 

"Indian  dances  and  so-caUed  Indian  feasts  should  be  prohibited.  In 
many  cases  these  dances  and  feasts  are  simply  subterfuges  to  cover  degrad- 
ing acts  and  to  disguise  immoral  purposes.  You  are  directed  to  use  your 
best  efforts  to  the  suppression  of  these  evils.  On  or  before  June  30,  1902, 
you  wiU  report  to  this  office  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the  suppression 
of  these  evils." 
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Now  to  anyone  who  knows  Indians  or  stops  to  consider  human 
nature,  this  requires  no  comment ;  but  as  there  are  many  who 
neither  know  the  one  nor  reflect  upon  the  other,  it  may  be  well 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First  and  g^enerally,  such  measure  would  better  be  deferred  until 
we  get  our  60,000  troops  back  to  this  country.  We  have  not 
enough  soldiers  in  the  United  States  now  to  kill  off  all  the  In* 
dians  who  object  to  being  "civilized"  by  spitting  in  their  faces. 

Is  that  a  strong  word  ?  You  wear  your  hair  as  suits  you. 
You  shave  your  face  clean,  or  wear  a  moustache,  or  "siders,"  or 
a  full  beard.  You  probably  have  not  studied  exhaustively  if 
your  style  of  barbering  is  the  best  esthetic  adornment  of  your 
special  countenance.  You  don't  have  to.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  law  compelling  every  voter  to  shave  his  face  smooth 
every  day  ?  Or  to  have  his  hair  clipped  once  a  month  ?  Or  to- 
wear  cutaway  coats  and  creased  trousers  ?  There  is  no  law  to- 
prevent  Captain  Jack  or  a  street  quack  from  wearing  long  hair. 
If  there  were  such  a  law  passed,  you  and  I,  who  wear  oiu:  hair 
short,  would  be  first  to  rebel  against  it.  In  fact,  the  way  ta 
make  free  Americans  wear  long  hair  would  be  to  order  them  to- 
cut  it  short. 

And  why  confine  it  to  the  males?  Are  not  the  female  Indiana 
equally  worth  "civilizing?"  It  would  still  more  hasten  their 
"progress  toward  civilization" — if  the  way  to  civilize  is  to  crush 
the  spirit  and  destroy  self  respect,  and  make  a  lot  of  renegades. 
Aren't  many  of  our  most  "progressive  women"  wearing  short 
hair  now  ? 

As  for  painting  the  face — is  there  any  law  yet  to  forbid  an 
American  woman  to  put  on  face-powder — or  even  r6uge — if  she 
wishes  ?  It  is  neither  sanitary  nor  pretty ;  but  who  has  author-^ 
ity  to  put  a  lady  in  the  guardhouse  for  it  ?  As  to  the  paint 
"causing  blindness  by  running  down  into  the  eyes,"  it  may  do  so 
when  the  Indian  stands  on  his  head  long  enough  to  perspire. 

"Rations  and  supplies,"  where  they  are  given,  are  not  the 
alms  of  the  Indian  office,  but  a  sacred  obligation  of  the  govern* 
ment.  Should  these  pledges  be  broken  and  an  Indian  starved 
to  death  because  he  does  not  rub  his  nose^n  the  dirt  ? 

There  are,  fortunately,  people  who  know  what  an  "Indian 
dance  or  feast"  really  is.  Several  hundred  books — and  some 
scores  of  them  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  government 
who  have  been  best  qualified  to  give  adequate  service  for  their 
salaries — tell.  No  Indian  dance  or  feast  in  the  world's  history 
— and  the  Lion  pretends  to  be  adequate  authority  to  say  so — 
was  ever  a  "subterfuge."  No  Indian  dance  "covers"  immoral 
purposes — though  there  are  a  few  which  have  features  that 
seem  to  the  ignorant  as  dreadful  as  the  drinking  of  beer  by  a 
German  seems  to  some  very  good  people.  The  best  Police  Com- 
missioner New  York  ever  had  has  said,  "There  are  people  who 
would  sooner  have  the  city  in  the  hands  of  Tammany  than  that 
a  German  should  have  his  glass  of  beer." 

I  have  seen  various  books  of  such  title  as  Prom  the  Ball  Room 
to  Hell,  There  are  people  who  deem  waltzing  wicked  and  las- 
civious. Every  grown  man  knows  of  cases  where  our  select 
dances  have  in  fact  helped  to  ruin  girls.  But  who  cares  to  pass> 
a  national  law  forbidding  dancing  in  the  United  States  ? 
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The  main  difference  between  our  dancing  and  Indian  dancing 
— for  our  low-cut  ball-dresses  and  their  masks  or  paint  are  far 
less  unlike — is  that  we  dance  for  fun.  The  Indian  never  dances 
except  reverentlj.  It  is  as  sacred  a  function  to  him  as  the  com- 
munion is  to  a  Methodist.  It  is  as  worthy  of  respect — for 
respect  goes  not  by  the  final  truth,  of  which  no  man  living  has 
the  last  word,  but  by  the  spirit  of  reverence. 

The  Indians  have  feasts  to  celebrate  their  planting,  to  cele- 
brate harvest  home,  in  memory  of  their  dead,  in  honor  of  their 
ancestors.  They  have  feasts  for  the  calendar-days  of  their 
Christian  church.  Because  one  ignorant  agent — or  the  collective 
and  thereby  enlarged  stupidity  of  a  hundred  agents — detects  un- 
prettiness  in  a  dance  (  by  hearsay),  shall  we  forbid  all  dances  ? 

At  least  some  of  our  Indian  tribes  have  been  dancing  their 
ceremonial  dances  for  at  least  1000  years.  Between  ten  dajrs 
ago  and  June  30  of  this  year  is  time  enough  to  undo  an  older 
custom  than  the  English-speaking  race  possesses — or  to  report 
progress  in  undoing  it !  Now  isn*t  it  ?  It  is  statesmanlike, 
isn't  it,  to  make  a  cast-iron  etiquette  for  all  mankind  ?  We  can 
draw  a  dead-line  at  murder,  theft,  rape  and  the  like.  The  com- 
mon-sense of  mankind  has  agreed  to  that — and  Indian  laws  on 
these  points  are  at  least  as  well  enforced  and  as  wise  as  ours. 
But  the  common-sense  of  mankind  has  not  agreed  that  a  man 
must  wear  his  hair  so  many  inches  long,  and  shave  his  face  all, 
half,  or  at  all ;  that  a  woman  shall  wear  her  hair  one,  two  or 
three  feet  longer,  and  shall  not  shave  unless  it  amuses  her ;  that 
either  sex  shall  dress  sensibly  ;  that  neither  sex  shall  communi- 
cate with  the  other  except  by  telephone ;  and  that  no  person, 
male  or  female,  shall  apply  vaseline,  rice  powder,  talcum  pow- 
der, salves,  unguents,  rouges,  court-plasters  or  mustard-plasters 
to  the  face  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body  where  the  personal 
tenant  of  said  body  may  have  the  foolish  notion  that  they  would 
feel  good. 

The  Lion  is  perfectly  willing  to  leave  this  matter  to  a  jury  of 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  who  know  anything 
whatever  about  Indians — which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
**  who  know  anything  about  human  nature."  For  Indians  are 
human.  They  are  also  Americans.  If  you  and  I  have  got  no- 
tions of  personal  dignity  and  freedom  by  being  only  125  years 
on  the  Right  Side  of  the  World,  they  (  who  have  been  here  ten 
times  as  long  )  have  the  same  notions  quite  as  deep-seated. 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  that  an  Indian's  personality  is  as 
strong  as  our  own — and  as  indispensable  to  any  sensible  scheme 
of  uplifting  him — anyone  who  does  not  know  that  the  only  way 
in  the  world  to  make  any  man  better  is  by  using  what  he  has — 
has  a  good  deal  to  learn.  And  we  shall  have  an  '*  Indian  Prob- 
lem "  growing  more  shameful  every  day — which  is  quite  need- 
less—as long  as  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  same  things 
you  and  I  would  resent,  the  same  things  that  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  British  Empire  (for  instance)  to  '* civilize"  us, 
antagonize  the  Indian  just  as  much  The  ways  in  which  you 
and  I  could  be  made  wiser  than  we  now  are — and  these  ways  are 
many — are  precisely  the  ways  in  which  the  Indian  can  be 
changed  from  a  much  older  habit.     For  you  and  me  any  such 
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measures  would  have  to  be  based  on  common-sense,  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  patience.     No  less  is  true  of  the  Indian. 

You  and  I  could  be  killed  off  if  we  were  unwilling  to  become 
Perfectly  Wise  fast  enou^^h  to  suit  some  benevolent  civilizer.  So 
can  the  Indian — and  more  easily,  because  the  maJ9rity  of  him 
has  been  killed  off  already.  But  it  really  seems  as  if  a  better 
use  mig^ht  be  made  of  either  of  us  than  to  madden  us  by  indig- 
nity and  then  send  in  troops  to  shoot  us  down. 

The  Lion,  however,  still  refuses  to  credit  that  this  alleged 
order  is  official.  It  sounds  much  more  like  a  burlesque,  invented 
by  some  malicious  person.  If  indeed  it  be  authentic,  nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  need  of  such  a  national  League  as 
is  now  forming  than  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  had  to 
rely  on  advisers  who  could  urge  so  unpractical  and  lamentable  a 
measure.  The  League  can  safely  promise  that  the  Department 
need  not  again  be  so  egregiously  imposed  upon.  For  the  League 
will  be — and  now  is — prepared  to  give  "  information  and  advice 
based  exclusively  on  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
Indians." 

A  provisional  protest  will  of  course  be  forwarded  by  the 
League  at  once.  This  League  has  been  organized  not  only 
because,  as  every  one  knows,  present  conditions  in  the  Indian 
service  are  unsatisfactory,  but  because  it  believes  that  the 
present  Administration  is  of  honest  men  who  desire  to  remedy 
the  past  follies  and  injustices ;  men  who  care  more  to  be  right 
than  to  play  infallible  ;  men  who  would  rescind  an  order  if  they 
discovered  it  to  be  wrong  or  al^urd. 

^"^^  It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  any  cause  responsible  for  the 

^^MBYKBBP.     "babble    that  follow  its  sutlers'  wagons.     On  the  other 

hand,  all  great  causes  have  at  the  outset  few  and  lean 
sutlers,  and  campfollowers  none.  These  things  come  in  force 
only  when  the  case  is  grown  fat  and  popular — that  is  to  say, 
*'  the  easiest  thing  to  do."  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  side  which 
doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  think. 

For  instance,  while  there  are  doubtless  foolish  and  dishonor- 
able persons  who,  so  far  as  they  know,  believe  in  Freedom  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines,  I  do  not  believe — nor  is  it  of 
record — that  any  man  of  all  that  have  this  faith  ever  did  or  ever 
would  write  the  sort  of  letters  noted  below.  These  are  types  of 
a  considerable  class.  Neither  Life  nor  Out  West  is  calculated 
to  circulate  much  among  the  riff-raff.  Yet  both  have  received 
large  numbers  of  such  letters.  And  while  not  quite  enough  to 
decide  a  question  of  ethics,  these  letters  certainly  tend  to  con- 
firm any  respectable  person  in  the  belief  that  he  must  be  on  the 
the  right  track  when  he  has  such  opponents. 

Life  (No.  1003,  p.  73)  prints  a  letter  whose  character  may  be 
judged  by  these  extracts : 

**  To  the  Editor  of  Life  : 

Though  I  suppose  I  should  really  have  too  much  contempt  for 
your  miserable  rag  of  a  paper,  yet  I  really  can't  help  noticing 
that  lying  and  detestable  paragraph.  .  .  Does  it  make  your  yellow 
rag  sell  better  ?  .  .  .  Where  do  you  get  your  information 
from  re  the  Boer  women  and  children  dying  of  exposure  and 
starvation  ? 
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Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  prove  your  statement  ?  No,  you 
didn't.  You  allow  any  lie,  adverse  to  the  British,  being:  put  in 
your  paper. 

Continue,  Yankee  liar,  skunk,  and  cad,  to  put  in  your  detest- 
able lies. 

I  only  regrret  that  the  King's  Regfulations  forbid  me  to  sigrn 
my  name,  so  I  have  to  be  contented  with 

British  Officer. 

South  African  Field  Force,  Orange  River  Colony." 

To  which  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  is : 

**  Life's  information  concerning  the  deaths  in  the  British  re- 
concentration  camps  is  derived  from  the  published  statements  of 
the  British  War  Office.— Editor." 

But  think  of  this  refined  gentleman  being  in  charge  of  an 
enemy's  women  and  children  I 

A  postal  card,  in  a  disguised  handwriting,  signed  with  an 
assumed  name,  and  mailed  at  the  car  to  avoid  postmark,  asks 
the  Lion : 

'*  Are  you  the  creature  referred  to  by  the  British  California n  ? 
Can  you  disprove  it  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Such  then  being  your 
character,  your  malicious  cackle  in  your  dirty  yellow  rag — on 
the  principle  of  two  negatives  equalling  an  affirmative,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  benevolent  action  of  Gt.  Britain  to  the  Boer 
women  and  children — as  praise  from  you  would  be  disgrace  ! !  I 

A.  L.  Brownb." 

**  There  are  a  few  thousand  of  us  to  attend  to  you  if  necessary 
— don't  forget — right  here  in  California." 

If  there  are  a  **  few  thousand  "  of  the  fatherless  Mr.  "Browne's" 
sort,  here  or  anywhere,  by  getting  all  together  and  encouraging 
one  another  they  ought  to  be  able  to  *  attend  to "  a  person  of 
146  pounds  who  will  give  them  a  check  for  his  last  dollar  for  the 
comfort  of  seeing  their  faces. 

The  official  reports  of  the  British  War  Office  state  that  in  the 
British  reconcentrado  camps  there  died 

In  October,  2633  Boer  children. 
"  November,  2271  " 

As  to  the  Boer  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Bermuda, 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  —  no  mean  name  in  the  United 
States — ^has  sent  his  assistant.  Rev.  W.  S.  Key,  to  inspect  con- 
ditions. "All  the  prisoners  complain  of  having  no  clothing  ex- 
cept what  they  had  when  captured.  Some  of  them  have  not  had 
a  change  of  underclothing  in  sixteen  months''  Dr.  Hale,  as 
President  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Society,  which  for  many  months 
has  been  shipping  to  these  Boer  prisoners  the  decencies  which 
the  British  government  does  not  supply  them,  asks  for  "such 
food  as  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  condensed  milk,  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
tea,  coffee,  peas,  beans,  rice,  sago,  evaporated  apples,  canned 
corn,  dessicated  vegetables  and  tobacco  for  the  old  men.  Money 
is  also  needed.  The  Lend-a-Hand  Society,  Boston,  ships  all 
contributions.'*  This  list,  if  you  stop  to  think  at>out  it,  shows 
just  about  how  the  British  government  treats  its  male  prisoners* 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


•&id  of  the  two  superb  volumeB  of  The  Harriman  Alaska  Expedmon. 
The  work  (of  which  these  two  first  volumes  are,  as  it  were,  the  literary  and 
artistic  side,  the  narrative  for  the  funeral  public)  not  only  surpasses  all 
previous  books  on  Alaska,  but  in  fullness,  competency  and  beauty  together 
makes  a  wholly  new  staudard  for  reports  of  an  eipedition,  artistic  or 
scientific,  under  private  or  g'overnmental  auspices.  As  a  whole — and  the 
scientific  work  will  run  on  into  many  volumes — this  t>ook  will  be,  beyond 
reasonable  comparison,  the  most  perfect  example  extant  of  how  such  things 
ahould  be  done. 

The  two  "popular"  volumes  in  themselves  are  easily  the  foremost  of  their 
kind ;  and  there  Is  a  distinct  delight  not  only  in  their  richness  and  beanty, 
but  in  the  fact  that  all  this  costly  elaboration  is  of  a  field  worth  while. 
Books  which  make  us  less  ignorant  than  when  wc  began  them  are  gener- 
ally those  which  have  to  count  the  cost  of  production  pretty  closely.  But 
in  these  thick,  tall  octavos,  of  generous  type  and  page,  we  have  39  superb 
colored  plates,  86  of  the  best  photogravures  yet  produced,  5  maps,  and 
nearly  250  line-drawings.  Nor  is  it  this  enormous  number  alone  that 
should  be  counted — enough  for  a  reasonable  average  library.  It  is  illns- 
tration  that  illustratei  ;  and  it  ia  selected  and  arrang-ed  with  exquisite 
skill.  Indeed,  too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  part  played  by  the  editor. 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  to  whose  taste,  learning  and  sagacity  the  perfection 
of  these  volumes  is  due.  He  has  managed  every  detail  of  the  publication, 
artistic,  literary  and  mechanical ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  we 
could  spare  from  his  appointed  work,  as  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  this 
great  biologist,  we  could  use  him  as  publishers'  censor,  to  the  great  better- 
ment of  the  face  of  our  literature. 

And  it  is  expert  company.  Vol.  I,  "  Narrative,  Glaciers,  Natives,"  is  by 
John  Burroughs,  John  Muir  and  George  Bird  Grinnell ',  with  papers  by 
Wm.  H.  Dall,  dean  of  our  Alaska  students,  E.  B.  Femow  (forests),  Henry 
Gannett  (geography).  Dr.  Merriam  and  others.  Vol.  II,  "  History,  Geog- 
raphy.  Resources,"  'n  by  Wm.  H.  Dall,  Chas.  Keeler,  Henry  Gannett,  Wm. 
H.  Brewer,  C.  Hart  Merriam,  George  Bird  Grinnell  and  H.  I,.  Washbam, 
The  artists  are  R.  Swain  GiSord  and  F.-S.  Dellenbaugh  ;  and  Louis  Agas- 
sis Fuertes,  the  foremost  American  portrajer  of  birds.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  admirable  Hne-drawings  are  by  Louise  M.  Keeler,  of  the  staff  of  this 
magazine  ;  and  Charles  Keeler  (her  hu<ibBnd,  and  also  of  thi*  staff)  is  re- 
sponsible for  no  small  portion  of  the  text. 

The  expedition,  organized  by  the  railroad  magnate  E.  H.  Harriman, 
spent  two  months  of  the  summer  of  1B99  in  cruising  about  Alaska  in  th« 
chartered  steamship  "Geo.  W.  Elder."  It  was  equipped  with  everything 
scholarship  and  experience  could  sug'gest  and  money  buy  ;  and  it  probably 
achieved  more  than  any  other  scientific  expedition  did  in  the  same  length 
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of  time.  The  Harriman  family  party  numbered  14 ;  the  scientific  party, 
25 ;  there  were  three  artists,  two  professional  photographers ;  stenog- 
raphers,  doctors,  hunters,  etc.,  a  ship's  crew  of  65,  and  others  to  bring  the 
number  up  to  126.  To  such  as  are  naturally  suspicious  of  a  "  gilt-edg^ 
outfit*'  (as  people  of  frontier  experience  usually  are)  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  the  party  brought  back  in  its  natural  history  collections  thirteen  gen- 
era and  600  species  new  to  science.  In  a  word,  the  expedition  has  seriously 
multiplied  our  scientific  knowledge  of  Alaska. 

For  the  ordinary  reader  the  book  is  charming ;  and  its  surpassing  beauty 
will  make  it  the  treasure  of  many  who  '*  really  oughtn't"  to  afford  it, 
and  certainly  of  all  that  have  as  much  money  as  taste.  Doubleday,  Page 
A  Co.,  New  York.    2  Vols.,  $15. 

Western  novels  of  any  real  depth  and  vitality  are  so  few  and      onb 
far  between  that  the  advent  of  a  new  one  may  almost  be  hailed  moke 

as  an  "  angel's  visit" — of  the  improved  sort  we  are  in  no  special 
danger  to  entertain  unaware.  So  much  might  be  said,  of  course,  as  to 
novels  in  general,  these  days ;  but  the  West  is  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  infin* 
itely  full  with  the  elemental  and  the  enduring,  so  literally  oppressive  with 
great  things  aching  for  utterance  in  letters  and  in  art,  that  it  seems  a 
little  extra-pitiful  when  its  giant  back  is  used  to  carry  the  pettinesses  to 
which  the  progressive  diseases  of  "  Modemitis"  have  so  largely  brought 
our  literature.  It  is  entirely  within  t>ounds  to  say  that  of  every  hundred 
books  of  or  upon  the  West,  not  more  than  one  betrays  any  reasonable  com- 
prehension of  the  West's  generic  meaning,  or  yet  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  specific  phases  chosen  for  setting. 

Stewart  Bdward  White  has  written  not  only  the  one  book  in  the  hundred, 
but  the  one  in  several  hundred.  If  his  name  be  unfamiliar  now,  it  will 
never  be  so  again  to  such  as  shall  read  his 'first  book.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered and  looked  forward  to.  The  Westerners  is,  from  any  aspect,  an  un- 
usual novel ;  as  a  novel  of  the  West  it  must  stand  high  up.  It  lacks  some- 
thing of  the  power  to  win — which  is  the  dearest  a  novel  can  have — but 
nothing  of  the  power  to  compel.  Any  novel  is  a  success — not  by  the  stand 
ard  of  the  shambles,  where  only  sales  count,  but  in  the  terms  of  them  that 
know  and  respect  Time — which  adds  to  a  category  still  brief,  after  so 
many  centuries  of  fiction,  one  character  unforgettable  in  love  or  hate.  Mr. 
White  does  not,  indeed,  win  out  on  the  rarer  side.  His  heroine,  '*  Molly,"  is 
not  of  the  immortals  ;  though  she  is  decidedly  a  creation,  and  her  skating 
on  the  thin  ice — unaware  Puritan  that  she  is,  set  down  to,  and  swayed  by, 
putative  dregs — is  diagraphed  with  almost  brutal  coolness.  She  shall  be 
liked,  but  she  shall  not  be  loved.  Her  mother,  who  is  but  an  incident, 
comes  nearer  to  that  Design  to  which  all  women,  in  fiction  as  in  life,  must 
square.  There  are  several  other  real  characters — particularly  "  Billy"  and 
"  Jim." 

But  Mr.  White's  great  triumph — and  it  is  enough  to  carry  any  book— is 
the  begetting  of  a  new  villain.  "  Michail  Lfafond"  is  a  new  scoundrel, 
and  need  '*  take  a  back  seat  for  no  one."  His  long  hate,  his  halfbreed 
finesse  and  Indian  patience,  his  fatalism,  his  ease  in  stress — perhaps  the 
most  powerful  point  in  all  the  picture — these  are  drawn  with  really  sur- 
prising power. 

It  is  a  depressing  story ;  it  is  foreshortened,  as  doubtless  all  fiction  must 
be ;  in  a  very  few  points  it  limps.  But  no  person  not  yet  a  mental  con- 
sumptive will  read  as  far  as  the  early  chapter  wherein  **  Prue"  is  *'  taken 
along,"  and  not  finish  the  book  to  the  last  word.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 


1%  OUT     WEST. 

A  Hii^BSTONK  The  Thousandth  Number  of  Life,^  as  a  historical  fact,  is  more 

IN  THE  than  the  mere  anniversary  of  a  successful  publication.     It  is  an 

wii«DBRNBSS.  earnest  that  enough  unspoiled  Americans  remain  to  make  success- 
ful a  publication  of  that  particular  sort.  For  Life  is  not  only  a  weekly — it 
is  a  Promise.  So  long  as  it  is  **  worth  living/'  just  so  long  no  one  need 
despair  of  the  republic.  Perhaps  we  should  come  out  better  in  general,  if 
we  looked  upon  all  our  publications  not  so  much  as  periodicals  and  more  as 
Types  of  the  Thing  That  Is.  As  a  number,  this  anniversary  issue  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  For  the  first  time  we  are  let  into  the  **  living-room," 
to  meet  the  men  who  have  made  Life  what  it  is—  and  this  is  a  favor  for 
which  probably  every  reader  will  feel  grateful.  These  are  our  Preferred 
Creditors.  I  have  Life  from  its  first  number;  and  would  as  soon  turn 
from  coffee  to  burnt  beans  as  give  up  this  weekly  Fountain  of  Youth. 

The  portly  and  cosmopolitan  volume  of  Argonaut  Letters^  by  Jerome 
Hart,  editor  of  the  most  ponderable  weekly  west  of  the  Hudson,  has  run 
through  its  second  edition,  and  is  now  out  of  print. 

C  F.  L#. 

THBIB  Whether  the  proper  prefix  to  J.  P.  Mowbray's  name  is  **  Miss" 

COUNTRY  or  "Mrs."  may  be  open  to  question;  it  is  pretty  certainly  not 

BXPBSiBNCBS.  "Mr.,"  as  the  publishers  of  The  Making  of  a  Country  Home 
have  taken  some  pains  to  put  it.  Personally,  I  should  wager  on  the  "Miss" 
or  a  very  recent  "Mrs."  The  view-points  and  intimate  knowledges  are 
throughout  feminine.  Yet  the  baby  in  the  book  is  but  a  stage  property, 
and  never  once  gets  mixed  with  the  dog  or  the  cat  or  the  puddle  of  red  mud 
— clear  enough  proof  that  the  author's  dealings  with  healthy  three-year- 
olds  have  not  been  closely  personal.  The  table  of  "  Possible  L^iving  Ex- 
penses," by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  young  couple  who  had  been 
spending  their  whole  income  of  $2,400  a  year,  succeed  in  saving  $2,900  in 
two  years,  soars  aloft  quite  as  untrammeled  by  clogging  experience.  Per- 
haps the  young  wife  might  have  done  her  own  housework  in  a  New  York 
^  flat — family  washing,  scrubbing,  and  even  the  husband's  laundry  included. 

Possibly,  also,  they  might  have  dispensed  utterly  with  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines — such  a  course  would  have  its  merits.  It  is  even  credible 
that  $100  would  cover  the  cost  of  clothing  all  three  for  two  years,  since  the 
property  baby  would  have  been  equally  comfortable  with  none  at  alL  But  is 
it  likely  that  they  went  to  bed  at  sundown  through  two  New  York  winters? 
At  least,  the  $50  which  they  had  been  recklessly  squandering  for  gas  each 
year  is  wholly  cut  off,  and  no  item  for  oil  or  candles  takes  its  place. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  book  is  on  the  whole 
blundering  or  ill-informed.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  charm  and  sin- 
cerity— g(K)d  reading  from  cover  to  cover.  And  its  main  position — that 
even  such  "country"  as  is  accessible  to  "commuters"  on  the  railroads 
makes  infinitely  better  homes  than  a  New  York  flat — is  perfectly  unassail- 
able.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  "  Beacon  Biography"  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  is  not  one  of  the  best 
of  that  useful  series,  though  by  no  means  wholly  incompetent.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  hasty  preparation  from  ill-digested  material.  Small^ 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    75  cents. 

Half-a-dozen  short  stories  by  women  writers  of  this  vicinity  have  been 
published  in  a  neat,  brown-paper-covered,  little  volume,  under  the  title  of 
From  The  Old  Pueblo ^  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  College  Settlement.  The 
authors  are  Amanda  Mathews,  Gwendolen  Overton,  Nancy  K.  Foster, 
Lillian  Corbett  Barnes  and  Olive  Percival.  Not  one  of  the  stories  is  dull, 
though  the  minor  key  dominates  throughout.  Miss  Foster's  "  Monsieur 
Lra  Tribe"  is  an  uncommonly  dainty  and  sympathic  study. 

Dr.  LK>renzo  G.  Yates's  carefully  prepared  and  useful  check-list  of  the 
Marine  Algae  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  originally  appearing  in  Bulletin 
No.  3  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Society  of  Natural  History,  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Of  convenient  side-pocket  size  and  entertaining  as  to  contents  are  the 
reprinted  Stories  from^  McClure^s,  The  "Comedy"  volume  has  tales  by 
Robert  Barr,  Stewart  E^dward  White,  B.  Hough  and  others — seven  in  all. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Lk>s  Angeles. 

C.  A.  M. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    CONSTRUCTIVE 
LEAOUE. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  California  will  consider,     things  akk 
at  least,  in  a  mild  academic  way,  a  program  devised  for  '^^^1'^ 

its  economic  betterment.  Two  months  ago  this  maga- 
zine published  an  article  presenting  five  points  as  worthy  of 
discussion  by  those  who  would  like  io  see  the  West  rapidly  de- 
veloped on  sensible  lines.  These  points  were,  very  briefly,  as 
follows  :  Induce  the  political  parties  to  deal  with  constructive 
legislation  ;  build  public  works  of  irrigation  ;  purchase  the 
great  estates  and  dispose  of  them  in  small  holdings  under  the 
New  Zealand  plan ;  abolish  strikes  and  lockouts  by  means  of 
arbitration,  legal  and  compulsory;  develop  the  full  possibilities 
of  cooperation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  State.  This  program, 
set  out  with  some  fullness,  though  not  with  real  amplitude,  was 
submitted  to  the  public,  first,  as  an  outline  of  magazine  topics 
to  be  considered  in  these  pages  during  the  present  year;  second. 
as  a  possible  platform  for  political  action  in  case  the  develop- 
ment of  public  sentimen.t  should  justify  it.  Well,  what  was  the 
result?  Simply  this — that  enough  people  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  program  to  justify  its  sponsors  in  bringing  it 
before  the  public  for  definite  discussion  as  a  practical  means  of 
making  California  a  place  where  more  people  may  live,  with 
more  comfort  and  prosperity,  than  live  here  now. 

The  publication  of  this  program  impressed  the  writer     '■'hk  peuplk 
with  one  thing  that  he  had  not  fully  appreciated.    That  want  -i 

is,  that  a  great  many  people,  in  widely  scattered  com- 
munities, read  the  pages  of  this  magazine  with  considerable 
care.  Moreover,  many  of  them  sit  down  and  write  letters  when 
they  find  something  that  strikes  them  favorably.  It  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  matter  has  resulted  in  a  popular  up- 
rising. But  it  is  wholly  within  bounds  to  say  that  it  has 
brought  forth  an  amount  of  earnest  expression  of  interest  and 
encouragement  to  convince  the  writer  that  the  people  are  in  a 
receptive  mood,  and  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  duty 
to  respond  to  the  cordial  overtures  which  have  been  made. 
Many  prominent  citizens  of  California  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  program,  in  which  they  say  : 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  line  of  thought  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  people  and  become  the  subject  of  genera.!  discussion.  The 
Stale  is  greatly  in  need  of  some  new  economic  impulse,  nhich  might  be 
imparted  to  it  by  such  an  experience.    The  irrigation  part  of  your  program 
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seems  to  be  closely  in  line  with  President  Roosevelt's  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  the  same  subject.  The  cooperative  feature  is  already  illus- 
trated by  the  progress  of  the  fruit  exchanges.  The  New  Zealand  ideas  are 
certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  State  where  industrial  condi- 
tions and  elements  of  population  approximate  so  nearly  to  those  of 
Australasia. 

And  they  invite  the  writer  to  take  the  platform  and  discuss 
these  issues  before  the  people,  **  making  such  plans  for  a  sup- 
porting: organization  as  shall  seem  most  feasible  to  you  in  view 
of  your  experience  in  dealing  with  public  movements."  This 
letter,  with  the  names  of  its  more  prominent  signers,  and  a  re- 
print of  the  program  as^it  appeared  in  the  December  issue,  will 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  used  as  the  initial  tract  of  a 
new  movement. 

A  POPULAR  So  it  is  settled  that  we  are  to  have  a  discussion  of 

CRusADE,^^^      ^Ij^gg  subjects  in  California,  and  possibly  throughout  the 

West.  The  seed  will  be  planted  and  watered  and  culti- 
vated. Whether  it  will  sprout  in  any  tangible  sense  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  the  lecture  tour  and  the  magazine  symposium  are 
assured.  We  are  going  to  have  a  popular  crusade.  Its  purpose 
is  expressed  in  four  short  words— to  build  the  State  I  And 
the  name  of  the  organization  which  will  take  the  work  in  hand 
will  be  The  California  Constructive  League.  Its  nucleus  is  al- 
ready formed.  Its  officers  will  be  announced  through  the  dailj*^ 
press  at  an  early  date.  And  its  champions  will  go  forth  to  see 
if  they  can  slay  the  dragon  of  Public  Indifference  and  start  an 
intellectual  friction  which  will  result  in  Bringing  These  Things 
to  Pass.  Already  a  number  of  strong  men  in  the  world  of 
thought,  in  California  and  out  of  it,  have  promised  to  lend  a 
hand.  There  will  be  speeches,  clubs  and  literature.  Whether 
there  will  be  politics  of  a  practical  kind  depends  entirely  upon 
future  events.  But  we  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  a  num- 
ber of  leading  politicians  in  various  parties  have  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  reading  **  A  Program  for  California,"  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  on  their  faces,  as  if  there  might,  after 
all,  be  **  votes"  in  a  proposition  to  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  State  of  California. 

i^cAL  One  of  the  most  useful  institutions  that  ever  existed 

coNSTRucTivK        '^^  ^^  intcllectual  life  of  America  was  what  was  known 

in  Horace  Greeley's  day  as  the  Village  Lyceum.  It 
began  with  a  lecture  bureau  and  ended  in  a  debating  society.  It 
reached  its  finest  development  in  the  twenty  years  between  1850 
and  1870.  It  died  when  the  spirit  of  commercialism  poisoned 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  and  strangled,  for  a  time,  popular 
interest  in  public  aflFairs.  But  it  was  a  goodly  forum,  and  now 
that  public  thought  is  turning  again  so  strongly  into  economic 
channels,  it  ought  to  be  revived,  at  least  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  we  are  still  so  largely  a  rural  folk.  The  new  movement 
will  attempt  to  establish  a  series  of  debating  societies,  known 
as  Constructive  Clubs,  which  will  be  combined  in  the  State 
League.  Is  it  possible  to  form  these  local  centers  and  keep 
them  alive  for  the  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  of  the 
day  ?  Many  wise  heads  say  it  is  not,  and  yet  only  experience 
can  answer  the  question  conclusively.     It  all  depends  upon  the 
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appeal  which  this  new  cause  shall  make  to  the  popular  heart, 
and  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  shall  be  attracted  to  its  support. 
If  the  people  of  California  believe  this  movement  stands  for 
their  economic  salvation,  they  will  light  the  lamp  and  keep  it 
trimmed  and  burning.     At  least  they  shall  have  the  chance. 

The  Constructive  League  will  endorse  the  latest  plat-     no 
forms  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  and  of  the  ^^^^^^^^hbre. 

California  Water  and  Forest  Association.  If  it  has  any 
influence  or  votes,  it  will  use  them  in  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
candidates  for  public  of&ce  pledged  to  assist  in  the  jealization  of 
the  principles  of  these  two  associations.  Let  it  be  understood, 
then,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  new  movement  does  not  antag- 
onize either  of  the  old  ones  which  occupy  one  corner  of  the  field 
the  Constructive  League  has  chosen  for  itself.  Neither  of  the 
old  organizations  is  political  in  character.  Both  are  purely  non- 
partisan and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  out- 
side of  political  lines.  The  Constructive  League  is  non-partisan, 
but  it  is  frankly  and  deliberately  political.  It  is  composed  of 
those  who  think  that  Moral  Influence  is  of  little  avail  in  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  times  unless  backed  up  by  good  white  ballots, 
decorated  with  certain  marks  in  appropriate  places.  Thus  it 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  for  the  irrigation  organizations.  Na- 
tional and  State,  some  important  things  which  they  cannot  do 
for  themselves. 

The  Constructive  League  starts  out  with  one  fixed     irrigation 
political  object.     That  is  to  endeavor  to  send  men  to  both  lkgisIature 

branches  of  the  Legislature  who  will  attempt  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  new  water  laws  to  be  framed  by  the  commis- 
sion of  which  Chief  Justice  Beatty  is  the  head.  We  have  learned 
by  sad  experience  that  irrigation  legislation  will  not  enact  itself. 
It  requires  the  attention  of  its  friends.  We  shall  never  get  good 
laws  until  we  have  men  at  Sacramento  who  go  there  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  putting  them  on  the  statute  books.  It  is  one  of 
the  cases  where  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

No  popular  movement  of  educational  character  cande-     wteraturb 
pend  on  its  speakers  alone.     They  are  here  today  and  ^^ii«)vemknt 

there  tomorrow.  There  must  be  literature  and  period- 
icals. Out  West  will  be  the  textbook  of  the  movement  within 
the  limitations  of  this  Department.  Cheap  editions  of  valuable 
works  dealing  with  the  objects  of  the  League  will  be  brought 
within  reach  of  its  membership.  The  most  important  book 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  thousands  by  this 
method  is  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  description  of  New  Zealand  institu- 
tions, called  '* Newest  England."  If  the  movement  succeeds  in 
enlisting  a  large  membership  and  taking  on  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent organization,  it  will  endeavor  to  have  a  number  of  books 
forming  the  Constructive  Library.  And  thus  it  will  attempt 
gradually  to  educate  public  sentiment  to  an  understanding  of  the 
propositions  covered  in  its  program  for  building  California  and 
the  West.  Further  details  of  the  progress  of  the  League  will 
appear  in  these  pages  from  month  to  month. 
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IRRIGATION  'j'ljg  Western  Representatives  in  Congress  appear  to 

xOGRESS  AX 
WASHINGTON. 


PROGRESS  AT      «  j  •   •       ^  xt.      i   • 

have  agreed  upon  a  measure  aiming  at  the  early  inau- 


guration of  the  national  irrigation  policy.  It  is  in  some 
respects  a  strange  bill.  It  creates  an  Arid  Land  Reclamation 
Fund  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  which  now  amount  to 
about  $2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a  very  small  sum  to  begin  so 
great  a  work.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  five  times  as  much,  but 
President  Roosevelt  distinctly  said  in  his  message  that  the  new 
policy  should  be  regarded  as  '*  experimental"  at  first;  and  no 
doubt  the  Western  congressmen  concluded  that  they  could  not 
safely  ask  for  more  at  this  time.  The  measure  vests  large  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  can  say  where 
the  money  shall  be  expended,  what  price  shall  be  charged  for 
land  and  water,  and  what  shall  be  the  maximum  size  of  the  farms 
acquired  under  the  new  law.  These  are  all  details  of  the  first 
importance.  The  success  of  this  first  experiment  in  national 
irrigation  will  depend  mostly  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  bill  practically  says  to  him:  '*Here  is 
$2,000,000.  Spend  it  as  you  think  best."  The  bill  leaves  the 
distribution  of  the  water  to  the  respective  States  and  Territories, 
and,  while  it  says  that  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  measure  and  the 
limit  of  the  right,  and  that  the  ownership  of  water  shall  attach 
to  the  soil,  it  makes  no  requirement  for  the  reform  of  local  laws 
in  accordance  with  these  principles.  No  doubt  the  bill  will  lead 
to  an  interesting  debate  on  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation  as 
presented  in  the  President's  message.  What  the  result  will  be 
no  one  can  tell  in  advance  of  the  event.  The  gratifying  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  national  irrigation 
is  unquestionably  stronger  at  Washington  today  than  ever  before 
since  it  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  East.  The  man  in 
the  White  House  is  for  it.  The  Western  congressmen  have 
wisely  harmonized  their  differences.  The  friends  of  the  cause 
throughout  the  country  are  pulling  together,  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
human  nature  for  people  of  pronounced  and  varying  views  to  do 
so.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  the  next  few  years  the 
reclamation  of  the  desert  lands  will  begin  in  earnest,  and  that 
under  this  new  policy  the  public  domain  will  be  the  salvation  of 
the  nation  from  social  congestion  and  the  evils  inherent  in  that 
condition.  By  all  means,  let  Congress  make  a  start  during  the 
present  session  and  give  us  a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  vast 
possibilities  of  such  a  policy. 


THE  PREMIER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

^I^EW  ZEALAND  institutions  are  attracting  the  attention 
@|^  of  the  civilized  world.  What  personality  best  repre- 
sents them?  Who  is  "the  man  behind  the  gun?" 
Many  minds  have  co-operated  in  the  development  of  New  Zea- 
land political  ideas,  but  the  responsible  statesman  who  stands  at 
the  helm  is  the  Premier,  Richard  J.  Seddon,  familiarly  and 
lovingly  known  to  his  followers  as  '*  Digger  Dick  "  The  explan- 
ation of  this  humble  sobriquet  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Premier 
was  a  miner  before  he  became  a  statesman.  It  was  in  the 
mines  that  he  got  his  start  in  life,  making  money,  becoming  the 
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PRBUIKK   SEDDON. 

champion  of  the  rights  of  laborers,  and  establishing  a  successful 
mercantile  business. 

Born  in  Lancashire,  England,  of  sturdy  farming  stock,  he 
learned  the  engineer's  trade,  arrived  in  Australia  in  1863,  was 
attracted  to  the  New  Zealand  gold  fields  three  years  latter,  and 
steadily  rose  in  prosperity  and  popular  esteem.  He  began  his 
public  service  as  a  member  of  local  road  boards,  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  board  of  education,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Kumara. 
Then,  in  1879,  he  went  to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  where 
he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Seddon  was  from  the  first  identified  with  the  Labor  Party, 
which  finds  its  strength  among  the  labor  and  farming  elements 
of  New  Zealand.  This  party  came  into  full  power  under  Premier 
Pallance,  whose  untimely  death  was  received  with  consternation. 
"  It  seemed  as  if  the  Liberal  cause  must  die  with  him,"  said  one 
writer.  Who  would  take  the  place  of  the  leader  of  whom  so 
much  was  expected,  but  whose  strong  hand  had  now  dropped  life- 
less from  the  helm  ?     Seddon  had  been  made  Minister  of  Public 
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Works  by  Pallance.  He  succeeded  the  dead  statesman  as  head 
of  the  party  and  of  the  administration.  The  rest  is  history — 
history  which  we  shall  see  in  these  pages  for  some  months  to 
come. 

Premier  Seddon  is  now  57  years  of  a,ge  and  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers.  He  is  a  democrat  of  democrats.  He  has  absolute 
faith  in  the  people.  He  has  no  caution  or  diplomacy  in  the 
sense  familiar  to  American  politicans.  He  does  not  have  **  his 
ear  to  the  ground."  He  has  his  face  to  the  stars.  He  believes 
in  the  rights  of  man,  thinks  he  knows  how  these  rights  may  be 
achieved,  and  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  program  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  consequences  to  himself  or  his  party.  The  result 
is  that  the  people  hold  up  his  hands  and  that  he  is  able  proudly 
to  boast:  *  I  am  the  Premier  of  the  paradise  of  the  British 
Empire."  The  measures  which  his  party  has  put  into  force 
have  made  New  Zealand  a  paradise  for  average  folks — a  place 
where  the  masses  of  men  can  get  access  to  the  soil,  where  public 
utilities  are  built  and  owned  by  the  people,  where  the  barbarism 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  has  been  abolished,  and  where  the  lost 
art  of  the  ancients,  cooperation,  has  been  restored  to  bless  the 
land  with  prosperity. 

We  shall  learn  the  life  and  principles  of  Richard  J.  Seddon  as 
we  proceed  with  the  study  of  New  Zealand  institutions,  for  his 
name  and  fame  are  written  with  indelible  characters  on  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  his  country. 


NEW  ZEALAND  INSTITUTIONS.* 

SECOND  PAPER. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  A  COLONIZING  AGENCY. 

@rtHE  series  of  papers  in  this  magazine  entitled,  **How  to 
^^l  Colonize  the  Pacific  Coast,"  ended  in  November  with  this 
question : 

Is  it  necessary  to  leave  the  destinies  of  California  to  be  worked 
out  by  private  enterprise  ?  May  it  not  be  true,  after  all,  that 
colonization  is  a  function  of  government  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  leads  us  to  New  Zealand. 

At  first  thought  the  conservative  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
look  upon  this  proposition  as  a  trifle  startling.  **  Would  you 
really  have  the  government  go  into  the  business  of  promoting 
settlement  and  handling  lands  ?"  he  will  ask.  And  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you  that  this  is  a  new  and  dangerous  departure. 

Such  criticism  is  entirely  mistaken.  It  is  not  a  new  departure, 
it  is  not  startling,  and  it  is  not  dangerous.  The  greatest  col- 
onizing agency  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  the  United  States 
government.  First  and  last,  it  has  disposed  of  something  like 
a  billion  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  True,  much  of  its  work  was 
done  in  a  loose  and  wasteful  manner.  This  was  not  due  to  the 
inherent  inability  of  the  government  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  new  and  largely  unexplored 
and  that  the  true  value  of  the  public  domain  was  not  appreci- 


*The  first  paper  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  January  nnmber  and  was  entitled,  **  The 
Law  of  Compalsory  Arbitration  at  Work." 
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ated.  The  fact  remains  that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  the  greatest 
promoter  of  settlement  and  most  extensive  real  estate  dealer  in 
history.  New  Zealand  is  now  doing  in  a  scientific  way  what 
the  United  States  has  done  less  intelligently.  It  is  helping  its 
people  to  make  homes  upon  the  land. 

THE  PROBLKM  OF  GREAT  PRIVATE  ESTATES. 

Our  national  land  policy  dealt  only  with  the  public  domain. 
The  New  Zealand  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  compelled  to 
deal  with  great  tracts  of  fertile  soil  which  had  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  government  to  become  lordly  private  estates.  In 
this  respect  the  conditions  of  California  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  New  Zealand.  Here,  as  there,  immense  land  holdings  have 
grown  up  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be  most  favorable  to 
settlement  in  small  homesteads.  In  large  part  these  holdings 
trace  back  to  Spanish  land  grants,  but  they  have  also  been 
readily  acquired  under  United  States  land  laws.  Not  only  have 
agricultural  lands  been  monopolized  in  this  way,  but  vast  tracts 
of  forest,  valuable  alike  for  timber  and  for  water  supply,  have 
been  taken  in  the  same  manner  ;  oil  lands  and  mining  properties 
have  been  separated  from  the  public  estate  and  converted  into 
private  property,  with  slight  compensation  to  the  people  who 
once  owned  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  California  we  have 
a  large  population,  living  in  the  midst  of  enormous  natural 
wealth,  yet  that  population  is  not  able  to  get  access  to  the  soil 
on  terms  which  it  can  accept,  and  realizes  benefit  from  its  prox- 
mity  to  forest,  mine  and  oil-well  only  as  it  is  able  to  draw  wages 
from  employment  obtained  in  developing  them  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  monopoly 
represented  by  large  private  estates  of  agricultural  soil.  Cali- 
fornia is  yet  in  the  primer  of  its  twentieth-century  economics. 
New  Zealand  has  got  further  along  in  the  curriculum.  It  knows 
how  to  save  its  timber,  and  how  to  make  its  mineral  resources 
pay  tribute  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  New  Zealand  method  of  dealing  with  private  estates  is  to 
make  them  pay  their  full  share  of  taxation,  or  to  purchase  them 
from  their  owners  and  apply  them  to  higher  public  uses.  When 
the  State  comes  into  possession  of  them  it  does  not  wait  weary 
years  for  private  capitalists  to  make  improvements  essential  to 
their  settlement.  If  they  need  to  be  irrigated,  the  State  irri- 
gates them.  If  they  need  roads — even  railroads — the  State 
builds  them.  In  a  word,  the  State  takes  these  great  raw  hold- 
ings of  land  and  makes  them  fit  for  immediate  settlement  in 
small  tracts.  And  it  doesn't  invite  anybody  to  make  his  home 
upon  them  until  they  are  actually  fit  for  home-making  purposes. 
They  cannot  be  suited  to  that  purpose  until  large  public  im- 
provements, beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  have  been  made. 
To  leave  these  improvements  to  private  enterprise  involves  two 
dangers.  First,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  settler  will  eat  his 
heart  out  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  improvements  to  be  made. 
Next,  there  is  the  equally  urgent  danger  that  if  private  enter- 
prise does  these  things  the  settler  will  be  exploited  to  a  point 
which  will  prohibit  his  prosperity. 
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WHY  LEASEHOLD  IS  BETTER  THAN  FREEHOLD. 

Having  acquired  these  great  estates  and  IprovidedCthem  with 
necessary  public  improvements,  New  Zealand  leases  them  to 
settlers  for  a  term  of  999  years.  Why  is  the  long  leasehold 
better  than  the  freehold — better  for  the  people  and  better  for  the 
State  ? 

It  is  better  for  the  people,  because  at  least  a  hundred  times  as 
many  of  them  can  get  possession  of  the  property  in  that  way  as 
can  do  so  under  the  ordinary  plan  of  purchase.  There  are  few 
men  so  poor  that  they  cannot  get  homes  in  New  Zealand.  It 
may  be  a  small  home,  but  it  is  a  home.  And  by  acquiring  it 
they  become  attached  to  the  soil,  become  their  own  masters,  and 
rise  from  the  servitude  of  employment  to  the  sovereignty  of 
proprietorship.  The  State  asks  them  to  pay  perpetual  interest 
of  five  per  cent  on  what  it  has  cost  the  State  to  purchase,  im- 
prove, and  subdivide  the  lands.  Since  money  in  new  countries 
— and  even  in  old  countries,  when  required  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses— is  worth  more  than  five  per  cent,  the  transaction  repre- 
sents a  substantial  gain  to  the  settler.  But  since  the  govern- 
ment can  borrow  all  the  money  it  wants  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  the  transaction  is  also  profitable  to  the  government. 
The  great  point  about  the  leasehold,  however,  is  this  :  Under 
this  plan  poor  men,  and  men  of  very  moderate  means,  can  actu- 
ally get  access  to  the  soil,  whereas  they  cannot  do  so  when  they 
must  have  suflScient  capital  to  buy  land,  to  improve  it,  and  to 
await  the  return.  And  is  it  not  for  the  highest  interest  of  all 
elements  in  the  community — bankers,  merchants,  railroads,  pro- 
fessional men — that  there  should  be  a  large  and  prosperous 
population  upon  the  soil  ? 

Why  is  the  leasehold  wiser  public  policy  than  the  freehold  ? 
Because  it  prevents  speculation,  that  baneful  epidemic  which 
everywhere  attends  the  opening  of  new  countries  under  the  other 
plan.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  for  land  speculation  in  a 
community  which  is  built  on  the  leasehold,  under  these  condi- 
tions. Land  values  may  rise,  but  the  profit  takes  the  form  of 
enhanced  prices  for  products,  and  these  enhanced  prices  are 
distributed  among  all  the  people. 

There  is  a  second  advantage  to  the  State.  The  leasehold 
system  prevents  the  recurrence  of  that  monopoly,  to  abolish 
which  the  estates  are  purchased.  Wherever  land  is  owned  in 
freehold,  speculation  and  resulting  hard-times  quickly  restore 
the  original  condition  of  land  monopoly.  Men  mortgage  their 
farms  and  lose  them.  The  land  passes  out  of  their  hands  and  is 
consolidated  again  into  large  estates.  The  leasehold  system 
renders  this  result  absolutely  impossible.  By  retaining  title  to- 
itself,  the  government  is  able  to  dictate  the  size  of  farms,  the 
character  of  improvements,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  prop- 
erty shall  pass  from  one  person  to  another. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE   PAY  FOR   THE   ESTATES  ? 

If  California  should  adopt  the  policy  of  purchasing  the  large 
estates,  what  price  would  it  pay  for  them  ?  Would  there  not  be 
danger  of  corruption  with  resulting  injury  to  the  people  ? 

New  Zealand  statesmanship  deals  with  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
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blem  in  a  way  which  avoids  alike  all  danger  of  corruption  and 
of  injustice  to  public  or  to  landowner.  The  method  adopted  is 
so  obviously  simple  and  just  that  California  could  do  no  better 
than  to  imitate  it. 

New  Zealand  invites  the  landowner  to  act  as  his  own  assessor 
in  fixing  the  valuation  of  his  property  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  State  then  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  buying  the 
land  at  the  owner's  valuation,  plus  ten  per  cent.  This  simple 
plan  puts  the  landowner  in  a  position  to  protect  himself  without 
doing  injustice  to  the  public.  If  he  values  his  property  above 
its  fair  market  price,  the  State  collects  taxes  upon  that  basis  and 
goes  its  way  rejoicing.  If  the  valuation  is  less  than  the  market 
price,  the  State  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  money 
for  the  people  by  exercising  its  reserved  privilege  of  buying  the 
property  at  that  valuation,  plus  ten  per  cent.  Hence,  if  the 
owner  puts  the  valuation  too  high,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
on  more  than  the  property  is  worth.  If  he  puts  the  valuation 
too  low,  he  is  compelled  to  sell  to  the  State  at  less  than  the 
property  is  worth.  In  either  case  the  public  interest  is  secure — 
the  people  come  out  on  top. 

Sometimes  New  Zealand  wants  property  which  the  owners  do 
not  care  to  sell.  In  that  case  the  State  exercises  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  and  acquires  the  property  just  the  same.  But 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  though  New  Zealand  in- 
sists upon  policies  which  enable  the  largest  number  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  get  homes  on  the  soil,  it  avoids  anything 
savoring  of  confiscation.  It  acquires  the  land  it  needs  by  pur- 
chase and  pays  for  it  honestly  in  coin  of  the  realm,  generally  at 
a  figure  fixed  by  the  owner  as  its  true  valuation  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S   MONEY-MAKING   DEBT. 

The  proposed  land  policy  will  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  involves  the  creation  of  a  public  debt.  The  same  objec- 
tion was  made  in  New  Zealand.  But  events  have  proven  that 
the  debt  incurred  in  connection  with  land  settlement  and  ad- 
vances to  settlers  has  been  profitable,  directly  and  indirectly. 
The  State  has  made  money  when  the  proposition  is  considered 
as  a  financial  transaction  by  itself  alone.  The  farmers  have 
made  money  as  a  result  of  getting  homes  upon  the  soil.  The 
storekeepers,  manufacturers,  railroads  and  professional  men 
have  made  money  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community.  While  the  social 
and  economic  gain  may  not  be  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  eflfect  upon  the  public  treasury  is  revealed  in  the  latest  re- 
ports issued  by  the  government. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  New  Zealand  has  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  private  estates  the  sum  of  $10,377,830.  The  annual 
cost  of  this  debt  is  $361,435.  The  annual  earning  of  the  debt 
is  $518,890. 

During  the  same  period  New  Zealand  has  used  in  advances  to 
settlers  the  sum  of  $11,900,000.  The  annual  cost  is  $361,750. 
annual  earning  is  $535,500. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that,  without  the  expenditure  of  these 
sums,  New  Zealand  could  not  have  expanded  its  agricultural 
population,  while,  with  the  expenditure,  she  is  able  to  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  the  humblest  citizen,  the  reader  must  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  this  form  of  money-makingf,  reproductive, 
public  debt  is  a  piece  of  financiering:  to  be  commended  on  the 
most  practical  business  grounds. 

Another  thing  must  be  remembered — that  new  countries  are 
always  settled  by  comparatively  poor  men,  and  that  these  set- 
tlers are  always  compelled  to  borrow  vast  sums  of  money  for 
public  and  private  improvements  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the 
money  was  borrowed  from  banks  and  loan  companies  at  a  cost, 
including  interest  and  commissions,  which  probably  averaged  at 
least  ten  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  private  indebtedness  incurred 
in  this  way  by  settlers,  there  was  a  vast  sum  of  corporate  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  railroads  and  other  semi-public  enter- 
prises. This  money  was  also  obtained  at  high  cost.  If  the 
private  debts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the  early  period 
of  their  settlement  were  added  to  the  public  debt  of  those  com- 
munities, it  would  be  found  to  represent  an  amount  per  capita 
probably  much  in  excess  of  the  New  Zealand  public  indebtedness. 

The  New  Zealand  method  is  infinitely  shrewder.  There,  the 
people  issue  the  note  of  the  commonwealth  and  borrow  at  whole- 
sale rates  the  money  required  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  new 
country.  The  State  can  borrow  money  for  less  than  one-third 
the  price  charged  struggling  settlers  and  doubtful  corporations. 
It  can  then  turn  round  and  loan  money  to  its  settlers  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  pays,  and  yet  on  better  terms  than  the  average 
western  bank  can  get  in  rediscounting  the  paper  at  New  York 
and  Boston.  Since  debt  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  in  settling 
a  new  country,  are  not  those  the  wisest  people  who  borrow  on 
the  shrewdest  terms  ? 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  CHEVIOT  ESTATE. 

The  first  great  estate  which  New  Zealand  acquired  was  the 
beautiful  property  known  as  Cheviot.  The  owner  had  died  and 
his  executors  could  not  agree  as  to  the  proper  valuation  for  tax- 
ation purposes.  Finally,  the  executors  fixed  the  valuation  them- 
selves, whereupon  the  State  promptly  purchased  the  property  at 
that  figure,  plus  ten  per  cent.  It  consisted  of  84,000  acres.  At 
the  time  the  State  bought  it  *'one  man  owned  as  far  as  he  could 
see,"  and  the  splendid  domain  was  ''occupied"  by  a  single 
family  and  its  attendants. 

In  six  years  the  population  had  increased  to  over  1,000,  and 
there  was  still  ample  room  for  expansion.  The  State  had  paid 
for  the  property  $1,312,145,  involving  an  annual  interest  charge 
of  $44,330.  The  property  earned  interest  from  the  beginning, 
from  pasture  rents.  At  the  end  of  six  years  settlers  were  pay- 
ing $72,500  per  annum  in  rent,  and  only  $859  was  in  arrears. 
There  were  4,019  acres  in  grain  ;  7,374  in  green  and  root  crops, 
and  11,430  in  English  grasses.  And  still  only  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  settlement;  yet  over  the  beautiful  landscape  of 
Cheviot,  New  Zealand  statesmanship  had  written,  in  letters  of 
living  light,  the  song  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home.' 
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We  have  as  yet  barely  crossed  the  threshhold  of  New  Zealand 
institutions.  The  story  of  Cheviot,  for  instance,  is  well  worth 
telling  in  detail.  But  follow  these  pages  during  the  current 
year,  and  you  will  see  the  economic  problems  of  California,  as 
they  appear  under  the  searchlight  of  New  Zealand  experience. 


A    RECORD    OF    ACHIEVEMENT. 


The     £pocH-MaKin|(    WorK    of    the    Water    and     Forest 

i\ssociation. 

YEAR  and  a  half  ago,  while  prosecuting  an  active  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  a  membership 
of  thousands,  the  friends  of  the  California  Water  and 
Forest  Association  frequently  referred  to  it  as  **  the  most  hope- 
ful movement  that  ever  arose  in  the  life  of  this  State."  So  it 
was,  and  so  it  is,  even  when  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  "  the 
arduous  greatness  of  things  done."  This  is  not  extravagance. 
It  is  sober  truth,  and  it  is  time  the  fact  was  more  generally  ap- 
preciated. 

What,  then,  has  the  movement  accomplished  ? 

First  and  foremost,  it  smashed  the  smug  complacency  of 
California  with  itself,  startled  the  inertia  of  its  stagnating  in- 
diflFerence  to  intolerable  conditions,  and  enlisted  many  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  State  in  the  efifort  to  turn  the  tide  of 
public  sentiment  toward  achievement.  That  of  itself,  even 
when  phrased  in  general  terms,  was  a  very  big  thing  to  do. 

Then,  having  arraigned  existing  laws  and  customs  touching 
the  use  and  abuse  of  water  and  land  as  unfit  for  the  time  and 
place,  it  proceeded  to  preach  the  Cxospel  of  Progress  through  Ir- 
rigation by  means  of  three  State  conventions,  scores  of  local 
meetings,  and  newspaper  articles  and  special  publications 
innumerable. 

Next,  it  induced  the  Government  to  search  out  undiscovered 
reservoir  sites  aud  artesian  basins,  and  to  project  plans  by 
means  of  which  the  wasted  waters  could  be  saved.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  Association  had  to  raise  money  to  supply  public 
needs  which  had  been  denied  by  Executive  veto. 

Still  further,  it  arranged  for  a  thoroughly  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  California  water  laws  and  irrigation  practice  as  the  first 
essential  step  toward  reform.  And  here,  again,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  "  pass  the  hat"  to  raise  the  money  which  a  great  State 
could  not  spare  for  the  purpose,  even  though  its  Legislature 
was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  appropriation.  The 
report  of  the  United  States  Commission  belongs  to  the  economic 
literature  of  California.     In  the  end  it  will  be  found  to  have 
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contributed  more  to    the  real  progress  of   the   commonwealth 
than  anything  else  which  has  occurred  in  many  years. 

Finally,  at  its  last  convention,  the  Water  and  Forest  Associa- 
tion, taking  its  cue  from  the  President's  message,  enunciated  an 
irrigation  policy  for  California  which  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  population  of  millions  by  making  irrigation  possible  on 
the  largest  scale  and  on  the  sanest  conditions.  In  declaring  in 
unequivocal  terms  "that  works  of  irrigation  are  essentially 
i>ublic  utilities^  and  ought  to  be  constructed^  owned  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  -people  and  for  the  -people^''''  the  Association  has 
erected  a  milestone  that  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
California  history.  Furthermore,  it  has  again  proceeded  from 
words  to  deeds  by  creating  a  commission  to  revise  the  water 
laws  and  to  frame  measures  by  which  its  policies  may  be  carried 
into  efifect. 

WHY  THE   COMMISSION  ? 

The  need  of  a  complete  reformation  of  the  California  water 
laws  is  now  generally  understood,  thanks  to  the  educational 
work  done  by  the  Water  and  Forest  Association  and  to  the  investi- 
gations prosecuted  by  the  Grovernment  experts.  But  is  a  com- 
mission necessary  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  reforma- 
tion, and,  if  so,  why  is  it  created  by  this  Association  rather 
than  by  the  law-making  and  executive  power  of  the  State? 
These  are  questions  which  have  not  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  press,  but  which  ought  to  be  fully  answered  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  work  of  reforming  the  water  laws  is  preeminently  one 
which  calls  for  wide  knowledge,  expert  ability,  and  concentrated 
effort.  It  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the 
Legislature  that  that  body  could  not  be  expected  to  peform  such 
a  task  successfully  in  a  single  session  of  sixty  days.  In  that 
brief  period  it  is  compelled  to  consider  a  mass  of  general 
legislation  and  to  provide  appropriations  to  cover  all  classes  of 
State  expenditure  for  the  next  two  years.  The  next  Legislature 
will  also  have  to  deal  with  the  distracting  business  of  a  sena- 
torial election.  To  expect  it  to  frame,  discuss,  and  enact  into 
law  a  new  water  code,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  deliver 
the  people  from  the  evils  that  now  oppress  them  and  to  provide 
broad  policies  for  the  development  of  the  State  on  new  and  pro- 
gressive lines,  would  be  unreasonable.  Besides,  the  needed 
legislation  makes  peculiar  demands  upon  its  framers.  They 
must  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  nature  of  water  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  an  arid  or  semi-arid  land.  They  must  be 
familiar  with  irrigation  law  and  practice  throughout  the  world. 
They  must  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  judicial  decisions 
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in  this  State  and  the  requirements  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
one  thing:  to  prepare  a  law,  but  it  may  be  quite  a  different  thing 
to  prepare  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  practical  experience 
and  judicial  interpretation.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything" 
more  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  perform 
this  work  which  means  so  much  to  the  future  of  California  ?  It 
remains  to  explain  why  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the 
Water  and  Forest  Association. 

WHY  THE   ASSOCIATION   MAKES  THE   COMMISSION. 

Before  the  Governor  could  appoint  a  commission  to  revise  the 
water  laws  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  provide 
a  special  authorization  and  an  appropriation.  For  four  reasons, 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  patent  upon  the  mere  statement  of 
them,  this  would  be  impracticable  in  view  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  action. 

In  the  first  place,  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  a  commission  would  involve  a  struggle  in  nowise  in- 
ferior to  that  which  must  accompany  the  effort  to  pass  the  re- 
formed statutes  themselves.  And  it  would  be  far  easier  for 
opponents  to  defeat  the  commission  bill  than  to  frustrate  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  the  reform  when  it  shall  take  shape 
in  definite  measures  presented,  after  months  of  labor,  by  a  body 
of  men  who  enjoy  the  public  confidence  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  always  easy  to  defeat  a  demand  for  a  new  commission.  It 
is  especially  easy  to  do  so  when  the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be 
created  is  not  generally  understood,  and  when  the  proposals  it 
may  bring  forth  are  involved  in  more  or  less  doubt.  These 
dangers  are  avoided  by  the  action  of  the  Water  and  Forest 
Association  in  making  its  own  commission.  The  Legislature  is 
not  asked  to  authorize  the  bod  v.  Nor  will  it  be  asked  to  do 
something  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly  defined  in  advance. 
The  measures  presented  by  the  commission  will  be  specific. 
No  man  can  say  that  the  object  of  the  movement  is  inscrutable. 
The  object  will  stand  revealed  in  the  clear  light  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  and  in  the  plain  provisions  of  its  Reform  Bills. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  course  adopted  was  eminently 
wise.  A  commission  authorized  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  would  require  an  appropriation  from 
the  public  treasury.  Nobody  knows  who  will  be  Governor  next 
year.  It  may  be  some  man  with  a  broad  conception  of  the  needs 
of  the  State,  who  would  gladly  see  a  few  thousand  dollars  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  some  cheese-paring  states- 
man with  no  idea  above  a  reputation  for  economy,  even  if  it  be 
that  kind  of  economy  which  saves  a  thousand  dollars  by  wasting 
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a  million.  In  this  case  no  small  soul  can  hide  himself  behind 
a  dollar  mark.  The  commission  asks  no  appropriation.  The 
Water  and  Forest  Association  raised  many  thousand  dollars  in 
order  that  the  State  might  have  the  benefit  of  national  surveys 
and  investigations,  and  it  will  now  undertake  to  raise  thousands 
more  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  commission.  Its  only  means 
of  doing  this  is  by  popular  subscription,  which  involves  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  men  whose  time  is  some- 
what valuable.  But  the  plan  has  its  advantages.  An  "  appro- 
priation" obtained  by  this  method  is  not  subject  to  Executive 
veto. 

There  is  another  advantage — one  of  the  highest  moment — in 
having  the  Water  and  Forest  Association  name  the  commission 
and  permit  it  to  begin  its  labors  almost  immediately.  This  is 
the  fact  that  at  least  two  years  will  be  saved  over  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  get  results  from  a  commission  authorized 
by  the  Legislature.  And  when  one  thinks  of  the  floods  which 
will  run  to  waste  during  those  two  years — of  the  homes  they 
might  create,  of  the  millions  of  value  they  might  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State — one  sees  that  those  years  are  very  precious. 
The  very  best  the  Legislature  which  will  assemble  in  January, 
1903,  could  do  would  be  to  authorize  a  commission  which  should 
report  measures  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  in  1905. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  the  present  commission  will  be 
presented  for  legislative  action  next  January.  Thus  the  method 
which  has  been  adopted  represents  a  saving  of  time  which  is 
worth  much  to  the  people  of  California. 

There  is  a  fourth  reason  which  may  be  named  in  justification 
of  the  action  of  the  Association,  and  which  of  itself  is  quite 
conclusive.  If  the  undiscovered  statesman  who  is  to  emerge 
from  the  smoke  of  battle  as  Gk)vernor-elect  next  November 
should  appoint  a  commission,  what  kind  of  a  body  would  it  be  ? 
Would  it  be  composed  of  men  eminently  fitted  for  the  great 
task?  Would  it  represent  expert  knowledge  and  ripe  experience? 
Or  would  it  be  a  body  packed  with  hungry  politicians  ?  To 
have  a  commission  composed  of  unfit  men  would  be  little  short 
of  calamity.  The  Water  and  Forest  Association  is  not  political. 
It  is  entirely  impersonal.  It  has  no  means  of  helping  itself 
except  by  rendering  good  service  to  the  people.  It  cannot  exist 
without  public  confidence.  Naturally,  it  would  seek  to  select 
the  best  possible  elements  to  be  found  within  the  State  for  the 
commission  whose  work  will  give  the  Association  a  clear  title 
to  public  gratitude,  or  consign  it  to  public  contempt.  Its  com- 
mission IS  already  named.  No  Governor  could  select  one  of 
higher  character  or  larger  fitness  to  produce  the  best  results. 
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THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

The  new  commission  consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  six 
were  named  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  third  annual  con- 
vention on  December  20,  1901,  and  three  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  in  further  compliance  with  the 
resolutions.  President  Thomas's  appointees  were  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Beatty,  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  N.  P.  Chip- 
man,  and  ex-Supreme  Judge  John  D.  Works.  The  members 
named  by  the  resolutions  were  the  Presidents  of  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California,  the  professors  of 
Engineering  in  those  Universities,  and  one  representative  each 
from  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  to  be  nominated  by  their  respective  Secretaries. 
Frederick  H.  Newell  and  Elwood  Mead  would  be  the  logical  re- 
presentatives of  these  two  departments,  except  for  the  fact  that 
their  presence  cannot  be  spared  from  Washington  for  a  long 
period.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  represented  by  their  as- 
sistants in  California,  who  are  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  J.  M. 
Wilson,  respectively.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  more  carefully 
at  the  personnel  of  this  commission  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  appreciate  the  mental  capacity  and  moral  and  public  char- 
acter which  the  Water  and  Forest  Association  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  reform  of  the  water  laws. 

The  honored  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court  knows  Cali- 
fornia and  its  needs  as  well  as  any  man  who  could  possibly  be 
named.  The  fact  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  State, 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  its  advancement,  was  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  time  and  effort 
from  his  busy  life  to  the  work  of  this  Association.  No  squeam- 
ish conception  of  judicial  dignity  and  etiquette  prevented  him 
from  lending  his  name  to  the  movement  from  the  start.  He  be- 
lieved it  had  a  great  public  service  to  perform,  and  that  the 
people  who  had  honored  him  with  one  of  their  highest  distinc- 
tions would  not  misunderstand  his  action  in  stepping  outside 
the  boundary  of  his  official  territory  to  accomplish  something 
for  their  benefit.  His  name  alone  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
His  faithful  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  all  others. 
Finally,  his  acceptance  of  a  place  on  the  commission,  of  which 
he  will  inevitably  become  the  head,  is  a  subject  for  public  con- 
gratulation. Furthermore,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  new 
measures  will  be  conservative  and  in  accord  with  constitutional 
requirements. 

Of  General  Chipman  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  California  and  far  more  identified 
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with  efforts  aiming  to  conserve  the  public  welfare  than  with  the 
money-mad  race  for  personal  aggrandizement.  He  particularly 
represents  Northern  and  Central  California,  where  he  has  been 
for  many  years  a  leader  and  a  prophet  of  progress.  Probably 
there  is  nothing  he  desires  more  than  to  see  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys  start  out  upon  a  career  of  genuine  pros- 
perity within  his  lifetime.  He  can  be  depended  upon  to  favor 
irrigation  laws,  which  he  sincerely  believes  will  accomplish  that 
result. 

Judge  Works,  though  a  man  whose  reputation  has  been  won 
by  public  service  for  the  entire  State,  represents  interests  pecu- 
liar to  Southern  California.  Having  his  home  in  San  Diego  and 
then  in  Los  Angeles,  his  public  life  has  been  contemporaneous 
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with  the  transformation  of  the  Southland  from  desert  to  garden. 
Since  bis  retirement  from  the  Supreme  Bench  he  has  t)een  the 
legal  representative  of  great  investments  in  irrigation.  It  is 
not  only  proper,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important,  that  these 
large  vested  interests  should  be  represented  on  the  commission, 
and  by  a  man  whose  ability  and  integrity  are  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged. The  appointment  of  Judge  Works  was,  therefore, 
one  eminently  fit  to  be  made. 

The  University  representatives  on  the  commission  will  lend  it 
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the  highest  educational  and  scientific  character.  Probably  no 
other  service  of  the  many  which  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Wheeler 
have  rendered  to  California,  outside  of  strictly  college  duties, 
begins  to  compare  in  importance  with  what  they  will  do  in  this 
capacity.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  State  that  the  heads  of 
its  great  Universities  are  men  who  gladly  keep  in  touch  with 
the  economic  life  of  the  people  and  stand  ready  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  burdens  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  academic, 
affairs.  Professor  Charles  D,  Marx,  of  Stanford,  and  Frank 
Soule,  of  Berkeley,  belong  to  the  commission  by  virtue  of  their 
places  in  the  engineering  departments  of  those  institutions.  To 
the  training  which   they  have  gained  from  years  of  scientific 
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work  they  have  recently  added  a  most  valuable  experience  by 
their  studies  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Salinas  Rivers  as  members 
of  the  body  of  experts  employed  by  the  Government  for  its 
California  investigations. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Interior  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments bring  to  the  work  a  large  fund  of  practical  experience 
and  valuable  information  obtained  by  years  of  labor  throughout 
the  arid  region. 

All  in  all,  the  Irrigation  Commission  of  the  Water  and  Forest 
Association  combines  as  much  in  the  way  of  ability,  character, 
education,  special  training  and  experience  as  could  possibly  be 
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brouerht  together  in  the  personnel  of  any  similar  number  to  be 
chosen  from  all  the  land.  Measuring  our  words,  we  may  say 
that  this  is  a  commission  greatly  fitted  for  great  duties — one 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  and  one  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  approached  by  a  different  method  of  appointment 
than  that  which  called  it  into  being. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  officers  of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association 
for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 
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President — William  Thomas. 

Vice-Presidents — N.  P.  Chipman,  Arthur  R.'Briggs  and  J.  B, 
Lippincott, 

Secretary— T.  C.  Frietllander. 

Treasurer — F,  W,  Dohrmann. 

Executive  Committee — Chief  Justice  Beattj',  President  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  Frank  J.  Symmes,  W.  H.  Mills,  John  D. 
Works  and  E.  B.  Willis. 

Advisory  Council — President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Edward  F. 
Adams,  Will  S.  Green,  William  E.  Smythe,  Scipio  Craig,  J.  M. 
Wilson,  C.  D.  Marx,  T.  J.  Field,  Timothy  Hopkins,  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  Frank  Soule  and  A.  J.  Pillsbury. 
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While  the  Association  owes  much  to  the  representative  men 
composing  its  Executive  Committee  and  Advisory  Council,  it 
owes  more  to  its  President,  its  Secretary  and  its  Treasurer.  The 
movement  be^an  with  these  men,  and  it  has  lived  because  their 
interest  and  enthusiasm  have  survived  and  overcome  difficulties 
at  various  critical  periods.  In  re-electing  them  unanimously 
for  the  third  time,  the  annual  meeting  honored  itself  and  gave 
the  t>est  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  and  continued  usefulness 
of  the  Association. 
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SAN    MATEO    COUNTY. 

By  WM.  DE  JUNG. 
g^OUTH  of  San  Francisco,  the  Contra  Costa  Hills  and  Mt.  Hamilton 
^M  Range  make  the  eastern  setting  of  a  landscape  rising  from  the  twy 
^™^  to  the  redwood-crested  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena  Mountains, 
Over  the  foothills  are  groups  of  old  oak  trees,  uot  unlike  colossal  beasts 
herding  together,  with  here  and  there  a  sequoia  standing  sentinel.  CaiSons 
and  dells  offer  cool  and  quiet  retreats  within  these  slopes,  which  are  alto- 
gether the  most  beautiful  in   the   vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  enjoy  a 


mild  atmosphere,  free  from  the  high  winds  which  prevail  nearer  the  ocean. 
Only  those  speciallj  favored  by  fortune,  however,  have  heeded  nature's 
invitation  and  built  homes  in  this  El  Dorado. 

l*aving  San  Francisco  the  train  passes  through  a  fog  belt,  which,  in- 
creasing in  density,  obscures  the  outlook  and  does  not  diminish  until  San 
Bruno  is  reached.  Here,  however,  the  mountains,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet,  hold  the  fog  banks  and  divert  them  into  the  foothill  vaUeys. 
The  sun  holds  full  sway,  and  the  moisture  that  chills  the  evening  air  of  the 
city  is  almost  absent  south  of  San  Bruno.  Millbrae  is  all  the  name  im- 
plies, and  from  now  on  the  eye  rests  upon  the  richest  rural  scenery. 

Burlingame,  west  of  the  railroad  line,  lies  partly  in  a  shaded  valley, 
partly  among  the  foothills  of  the  coast  range,  and  preparations  to  make 
this  spot  an  ideal  place  for  homes  reach  almost  thirty  years  back. 
Driveways  and  bridlepaths  lead  through  the  hilis  for  miles.  Residences 
have  been  built  each  upon  a  large  tract,  the  landscape  gardener's  art  hav- 
ing done  everything  possible  to  keep  up  unity  of  plan,  so  that  lines  of 
division  are  not  noticeable.  The  whole  is  a  grand  park.  The  houses, 
dropped  here  and  there,  are  alii  in  keeping  with  the  forest-like  scenery, 
IllBKlrited  rtom  pholoEraptas  by  Laniice,  Berkelvy. 


and  the  people  livin)f  therfr 
are  a  commuaity  sineularly 
fitted  for  their  surrounding's. 
A  view  toward  the  east  from 
any  eminence  reveals  an  ex- 
panse of  water  so  g'rand,  with 
tintd  so  beautiful,  vessels  of 
every  kind,  outward  and  home- 
ward l>ound,  giving'  life  to  the 
scene,  that  a  better  sight  can 
nowhere  be  found,  and  yacht- 
separable  from  such  a  marine 
picture.  The  Beach  near  Bur- 
liagame  is  eztenaiveand  much 
frequented  by  bathers.  The 
sportsman  can  find  every  var- 
iety of  game,  even  deer  in  the 
higher  ridges  around  Montara. 
Peak. 

Prom  a  climatic  and  artistic- 
point  of  view  no  better  place 
for  a  home  of  the  refined  and 
cultured  could  be  found,  and 
here  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, in  that  St.  Matthew's. 
School,  the  oldest  and  most 
noted  Church  School  west  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  is  sit- 
uated just  to  the  south  of,  and 
jutting  upon,  this  locality. 
Tiie  founder,  who  is  closely 
connected  with  everything 
progressive  and  of  high  stand- 
ard in  this  county,  has  carried 
out  magnificently  his  high 
plan  to  provide  the  best  in- 
every  way  for  the  education 
of  the  young. 

The  early  history  of  this 
district  must  be  read  from  the- 
shell  mounds  along  the  banks 
of  the  creeks,  where  many  in- 
teresting relics  have  been  un- 
earthed, showing  that  here 
are  the  burial  places  of  the 
original  dweller.  The  Missions 
left  their  stamp  of  advance 
everywhere,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent Spanish  grant  all  the 
territory  between  Burlingame- 
and  Palo   Alto  was  set  aside- 


aa  the  San  Mateo  Rancho.  In 
the  part  most  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  a  pueblo,  San 
Maieo  sprung  up,  the  nucleus 
being  "  the  old  adobe  house," 
referred  to  in  surveys  and 
transfers,  but  long  since 
crumbled  away. 

The   town  of   today  ia  pro- 
gressive and  interesting.    It 
furnishes  ample    proof    that 
everything    is  done   to    meet 
the   tastes    of    the    exclusive 
community.      The     sanitary 
arrangements     are     of    the 
latest,    and    every    invention 
for  the  furthering  of    muni- 
cipal and  home   comforts  is 
utilized.  The  streetsand  roads 
In  and  about   the    town   are 
beautiful.      The    building  of 
homes  and  laying  out  of  the 
ways   have   been   effected  in    > 
such  a  manner  as  to  compel    B 
.  admiration   and  call   forth  a    S 
desire  to  seek  no  farther.     A    3 
home-feeling  is  here  induced    * 
by  the  cosy  appearance  of  the    " 
smaller  as  the  more  imposing    % 
dwellings,    nestling    among    S 
semi-tropical   verdure.    It  is 
indeed  a  spot    to   cause    dull 
care  to  flee  and  leave  the  mind 
free  to  absorb  with  satisfac- 
tion the  effect  of  such  well- 
ordered  beauty. 

Further  south  the  hills  step 
nearer  to  the  bay  and  on  the 
narrowed  strip  of  flat  land 
prosperous  hamlets  are  strung 
out.  Homes  within  vast  en- 
closures are  numerous,  and 
all  along  the  route  to  Menlo 
Park  the  various  scenes  are 
so  imposing  that  it  would  be 
a  difficult  task,  indeed — leav- 
ing the  distance  from  San 
Francisco  out  of  the  question 
— to  single  out  any  one  lo- 
cality that  could  rightly  be 
preferred  to  another. 

The  vicinity  of  the  railway 
depot  at  San  Mateo  appears  to 
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best  advantai^e  at  about  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  vrhen  the  stage  coach  stands 
ready  to  convey  passengers,  who  left  the  city  at  nine,  to  Spanish  Town 
and  Pescadero.  With  brig-ht  clatter  of  hoofs  the  conveyance  sways  grace- 
fully round  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  soon  passes  out  on  the  county 
road,  at  the  juncture  of  which  stands  the  ivy-covered  church  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, perhaps  the  prettiest  of  its  kind.  Following  the  meanderings  of  the 
San  Mateo  creek  the  road  passes  into  the  hills,  winding  about  among 
stately  trees  of  every  variety.  Everything  is  picturesque.  The  California 
laurel  casts  its  deep  shade  near  the  stream.  Groves  of  oaks,  magnificent 
in  growth,  spread  on  both  sides.  Smaller  canons  open  here  and  there  into 
the  hills,  displaying  vistaa  of  indescribable  beauty  alluring  to  the  artist. 
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Buckeye  and  maple  stand  within  the  natural  lawns  where  browsing-  cattle 
testify  by  their  sleek  appearance  to  the  abundance  of  sweet  fodder.  The 
hills  become  more  rugged,  and  precipitous  rock  walls  rise  beside  the  road, 
and  climbing  up  the  grade  the  scenery  grows  more  wild.  Chaparral  here 
lays  its  dense  cloak  over  the  ground.  Trees  stand  out  in  lesser  ^oups, 
but  the  next  dip  brings  us  again  among  the  ferns  and  flowers.  So  the 
journey  proceeds,  now  in  the  shady  groves,  now  among  moss-covered  rock, 
steadily  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  after  rounding  a  mountain  to  which 
the  road  seems  to  cling-,  the  traveler  looks  down  from  the  coach  with  per- 
haps a  feeling  of  insecurity  into  the  deep  canon  which  a  short  distance 
above  has  been  dammed  up  to  gather  in  a  large  lake  the  30,000,000,000 
gallons  of  water  that  are  stored  here  to  provide  water  for  San  Francisco. 
The  Crystal  Springs  Dam  is  176  feet  thick  at  its  base  and  about  170  feet 
high.  The  lake,  formed  by  the  water  shed  from  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains, measures  about  nine  miles  in  length.  Following  and  crossing  the 
lake  higher  up  the  road  proceeds  to  the  mountain  ridge,  and  from  there 
down  toward  the  ocean.  Now,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  hills,  a  some- 
what different  view  lies  before  us.  Deep  down  a  green  and  widening  valley 
is  seen,  and  in  the  end  the  coach  rattles  into  Spanish  Town,  typical,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  Spanish  life,  adobe  cottages,  and  the  inimitable  cadence 
of  its  people's  speech. 
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In  tbis  'neighborhood  are  the  gardens  that  supply  San  Francisco  with 
vegetables.  The  long  and  even  rows  of  green  attract  the  eye  rather 
pleasantly,  giving  somewhat  the  impression  of  lacework  such  as  the  Span- 
ish excel  in  making  by  drawing  linen  threads  after  certain  designs. 

It  is  quite  snrpriaing  that  such  a  beautiful  county  as  this  should  as  yet 
be  so  little  known.  True,  many  from  the  city  take  an  occasional  outing  in 
this  direction,  tnit  comparatively  few  seem  to  take  into  account  that  they 
niight  lie  permanent  sharers  in  what  now  comes  to  them  only  as  an  occa- 

Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  and  other  desirable  places  for  homes  are  reached 
by  frequent  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  atwut  as  short  a 
time  as  it  takes  to  get  to  the  other  suburbs  of  the  city  across  the  bay.  The 
fares  are  reasonable,  and  the  advantages  to  the  resident  no  way  inferior  to 
those  of  other  localities.  Churches,  libraries,  public  and  private  schools, 
commercial  banks,  and  business  enterprises  of  every  description  are 
Sourish  ing. 

San  Mateo  county  fronts  upon  the  bay  of  San  FrancUco  on  the  east,  and 
upon  the  ocean  on  the  west.  Two-thirds  of  its  area  is  mountainous,  the 
remainder  level  or  rising  into  the  foothills.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  a  forest  of  redwood  spreads  over  a  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes  are  produced!  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
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county,  wbtle  veg'etables,  fruits  and  flowers  are  more  particularly  raised  in 
the  eastern  part.  Every  kind  of  tree  flourishes,  and  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
are  endless  in  their  variety. 

Throuifh  the  length  of  the  county  along:  the  railroad  from  San  Francisco 
are  Colma,  Baden,  South  San  Francisco,  San  Bruno,  Millbrae,  Burlingame, 
San  Mateo,  Belmont,  San  Carlos.  Redwood  Cily,  Pair  Oaks  and  Menio  Park. 
On  the  seacoast  are  Pescadero,  Spanish  Town  (sometimes  called  Half 
Moon  Bay),  and  Amesport.  Within  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains  are 
Searsville,  Woodside  and  La  Honda. 

The  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Mateo  is  remarkably  even,  the 
chanf^s  coming  gradually  as  a  rule,  there  being  never  a  time  of  insnfFer- 


able  heat  nor  extreme  cold.  After  the  warmest  day  the  night  is  pleasant 
and  cool,  as  during  the  colder  season  the  average  temperature  registered 
is  still  mostly  comfortable.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  dreary  time,  but  rather  refreshing  through  seeing  nature  taking  on 
fresher  tints,  there  is  hardly  a  day  when  walking  abroad  would  not  be 
pleasant  ;  indeed  one  half  the  rainfall  occurs  by  night. 

For  those  pursuing  business  in  San  Francisco  and  desirous  of  a  suburban 
residence,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo  and  a  few  of  the  places  further  south 
are  ideally  suitable  to  establish  homes.  The  railway  service  is  excellent, 
fr«quent  trains  running  at  convenient  hours  all  through  the  day.  There 
are  no  noisy  industries  to  mar  the  idyllic  character  of  the  country  or  to 
disturb  the  rest  needed  to  renew  the  forces  expended  in  daily  toil. 
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A    BALLADE   OF   "WILD    BEES. 

By  EUGENE  M.  RHODES. 

R,  in  a  dim  and  lonely  land, 

Where  desert  breezes  swoon  and  die, 

She  dwells,  and  waves  of  drifting  sand 

In  leagrue-long  silence  'round  her  lie  ; 

She  bears  the  wild  bees  humming  by 

In  drowsy  minor  melodies  ; 

She  calls  them  friends — yet  scarce  knows  why — 

My  Lady  of  the  Honey  Bees  ! 

She  loves  at  eventide  to  stand 

And  watch  tbe  sunset  flame  and  die. 
Shading  her  clear  eyes  with  her  hand 

She  marks  her  cheerful  comrades  fly 

Athwart  the  golden  glory  nigh  ; 
She  hears  the  night  winds  in  the  trees  ; 

She  joys  in  God's  fair  earth  and  sky. 
My  Lady  of  the  Honey  Bees  I 

Dear,  have  you  learned  to  understand 

The  wild  bees'  lore  and  mystery  ? 
The  love  that  makes  all  labor  grand. 

The  grateful  heart,  the  patient  eye. 
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That  from  a  barren  land  and  dry 
Can  gather  sweets  and  song — like  these 

Your  wise  wee  kin,  whose  courage  high 
Is  yours— my  Queen  of  Honey  Bees  ! 

L'Envoi. 

Brave  heart  I    Too  strong  for  moan  or  sigh, 
You  shame  us  in  our  slothful  ease  ; 

Sing  on  !    The  grudging  fates  defy, 
And  learn  life's  lesson — from  the  bees  ! 

Tularosa,  N.  Mex. 


STUDIES    IN    FLORAL   PORTRAITURE. 

By  V,  O,  LANGE, 

["California  needed  you,  indeed,"  wrote  a  virile  writer  of  the 
new  president  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  ;  '*but  when 
you  have  been  with  us  for  awhile  you  will  discover  also  that  you 
needed  California." 

It  can  be  said  of  the  new  movement  in  photography,  by  which 
it  has  really  entered  the  domain  of  art  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  mechanical  craft,  that  no  State  in  the  union  was  in  position 
to  profit  so  greatly  by  such  transition  ;  and  that  on  the  other 
hand,  the  art  could  not  find  elsewhere  such  opportunities.  Alike 
in  summer  and  the  so-called  ''winter,"  the  mountains,  seashore 
and  valleys  fling  perpetual  challenge  to  the  artist  of  any  grade; 
and  to  the  true  artist  of  the  camera  few  regions  of  the  globe,  if 
any,  hold  out  corresponding  inducements.  The  climatic  zones 
range  from  the  mists  of  Scotland  on  the  north  coast  of  Mendo- 
cino county  to  the  perfect  Mediterranean  translucency  of  the 
interior  valley  basins.  That  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State 
one  can  actually  travel  (  by  electricity)  from  perpetual  rosebuds 
and  orange  orchards  to  snow-fields  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  with 
the  same  sunshine  prevailing  at  the  different  elevations,  particu- 
larly invites  to  out-of-doors,  and  to  **  photo  as  you  go."  All 
this  is  fully  reflected  in  the  photographic  progress  of  the  State. 
The  Second  Photographic  Salon,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  Janu- 
ary, was  a  really  notable  one,  well  deserving  the  recognition 
implied  by  its  being  housed  in  the  Hopkins  Art  Institute. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  art  portraiture  and  landscape 
photography  have  reached  a  very  high  standard  on  this  coast. 
But  it  may  be  a  more  novel  thought  that  there  is  an  adept  who  is 
to  the  flora  of  this  State  almost  as  Sargent  is  to  human  features, 
in  his  intuition  of  the  true  pose  and  the  typical  expression  of 
petal  and  leaf.  But  so  much  seems  to  be  fair  to  say  of  the  modest 
artist  whose  other  photographic  work  has  been  known  to  the 
elect  for  its  extraordinary  quality. 

The  examples  of  his  floral  portraiture  here  given  need  no 
eulogy.     Unless  the  writer  is  mistaken,  they  are  at  high-water 
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mark,  uniting  true  art  with  mechanics,  and  science  with  both. 
Below  follows  Mr.  Lange's  statement  of  his  own  methods  in  ob- 
taining these  remarkable  results.     O.  C.  Ellison.] 

some  recent  experiments  in  photograph- 
aweeds  in  the  Botanical  Department  of 
niversitj  of  California,  I  was  impressed 
heir  natural  beauty  and  grace  of  outline, 
urred  to  me  to  try  and  obtain  studies  in 
lowers  having  extreme  simplicity  as  one 
of  the  dominant  motives.  In  the  course  of  my 
investigations  it  soon  became  apparent  that  t>eautj  of  outline 
and  shape  in  flowers  were  not  the  only  artistic  values  to  be 
sought  after,  and  that  much  might  be  added  by  the  proper 
handling  of  the  source  of  illumination,  so  as  to  give  the  best 
possible  relief  in  chiaroscuro,  thus  assisting  in  the  rendition  of 
texture,  which  constitutes  much  of  the  individuality  and  peculiar 
charm  of  flowers.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  try  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statements  by  analyzing  and  explaining 
the  accompanying  reproductions  of  flower  studies.  The  first 
illustration  is  a  specimen  of  the  single  sunflower,  which  was  the 
only  one,  out  of  a  lot  of  thirty  or  more,  that  had  enough  artistic 
grace  of  outline  to  warrant  its  being  used.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  in  obtaining  pleasing  effects  lies  in  selection  of  shape, 
size  and  color.  The  shape  should  have  variety,  mingled  with  a 
certain  amount  of  symmetry  and  dignity.  To  show  this  to  the 
best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  pose  the  subject  at  the  proper 
angle  to  the  lens,  so  as  to  show  it  somewhat  in  perspective, 
although  not  too  much,  as  the  petals  are  liable  to  be  fore- 
shortened. 

The  size  of  the  flower,  if  for  an  8x10  plate,  should  be  so 
selected  as  to  need  neither  much  reduction  nor  enlargement ;  for 
then  the  texture  values  of  the  original  can  be  obtained  in  addi- 
tion to  a  more  natural  appearance. 

The  night-blooming  cereus  I  found  asomcwhat  difficult  subject 
to  handle,  as  it  was  over  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  to  be 
reduced  to  fit  the  plate.  The  color  was  a  pale  green,  so  that  an 
isochromatic  plate  was  not  needed.  Its  cup  was  fully  four  and  a 
half  inches  deep;  and  to  avoid  getting  the  interior  too  dark,  it 
had  to  be  turned  slightly  to  a  soft,  broad  light,  while  a  canary- 
colored  reflector  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the  intensity  of 
the  deeper  shadows.  The  background  used  was  a  plain  card- 
board of  a  light  olive  tint.  By  a  careful  handling  of  the  cur- 
tains a  fine  gradation  from  a  delicate  gray  to  a  pure  black  was 
secured  in  the  background,  thus  giving  a  rich  quality,  setting 
off  in  bold  relief  this  truly  regal  fiower. 
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The  wild  ''California  poppy,"  although  very  diflBcult  to  han- 
dle, gives  most  gratifying  results  on  account  of  its  wild,  un- 
affected gracefulness,  the  flowers  having  such  a  variety  of 
positions  upon  the  stems,  together  with  the  slender  drooping 
foliage.  Most  of  the  wild  flowers  suggest  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  absence  of  all  restraint.  They  must,  therefore,  be  handled 
in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  to  their  native  characteristics.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  having  them  free  and  airy,  not  bunched  up  like 
cultivated  ones,  with  stems  all  emanating  from  one  common 
center  in  an  elaborate  vase,  thus  proving  to  us  from  the  start 
that  they  are  sorry  captives. 

As  the  wild  flower  in  its  native  heath  usually  stands  somewhat 
apart,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  its  nature,  to  handle 
the  background  with  much  delicac)^  so  as  to  environ  the  plants 
with  the  feeling  that  they  are  nodding  and  bending  in  a  moving 
atmosphere. 

To  get  this  desirable  result,  no  two  square  inches  of  back- 
ground should  be  of  the  same  tone  value,  yet  each  value  per- 
forming its  function  in  its  proper  place.  This  depends  upon 
lighting  the  ground  independently  of  the  flower,  and  not  having 
it  too  dark  or  too  light,  too  plain  or  too  spotted,  but  a  happy 
medium  between  the  seemingly  visible  and  invisible. 

The  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  sometimes  called  the  Australian 
**Blue  Gum,"  makes  a  very  striking  appearance  when  in  bloom. 
The  spray  that  has  been  photographed  hardly  does  the  subject 
justice,  because  a  great  deal  of  its  charm  lies  in  the  natural  color 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  very  fine  filaments  that  the  buds  are  com- 
posed of  are  very  difficult  to  render  photographically.  Thus, 
much  of  the  pictorial  value  in  this  study  lies  in  the  shape  of  the 
stem  and  its  relation  to  the  flower  and  its  leaves.  In  the  back- 
ground in  this  case,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower  part  is  of  a 
light  gray,  and  the  upper  part  very  much  darker.  By  handling 
the  ground  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  relief  and  atmospheric 
effect  seems  to  environ  the  spray. 

'  The  tree  of  the  Japanese  Magnolia  when  in  bloom  has  shed 
all  its  leaves,  which  come  out  again  after  the  budding  season. 
Therefore  in  the  acccompanying  picture  these  are  wanting.  On 
account  of  the  position  of  the  magnolia  buds  on  the  stem,  the 
best  way  to  photograph  them  is  to  suspend  them  from  above  and 
let  them  hang  in  front  of  the  lens.  As  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
variety  of  light-and-shade  effect  in  the  buds,  a  plain  black  back- 
ground seemed  to  be  the  best  to  show  off  and  enhance  the  values 
of  different  light  gradations  that  the  petals  rendered.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  bud  upon  which  the  light  is  concentrated 
most  is  also  the  sharpest,  while  the  others,  in  the  more  subdued 
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light,  are  less  sharply  focused,  giving,  therefore,  variety  to  the 
composition. 

Of  all  the  flowers,  I  have  found  the  rose  to  give  the  most  un- 
satisfactory results — especially  the  highly  cultivated  ones,  as 
they  usually  seem  to  be  so  painfully  prim  and  proper  that  they 
lack  most  of  the  simple  grace  and  delightful  abandonment  that 
the  wild  rose  expresses.  However,  by  careful  selection,  I  ol)- 
tained  a  fairly  good  spray  of  the  Marie  Van  Houtte  ;  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  petals  in  this  rose  adapting  itself  very  readily  to 
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catch  high  lights,  preserve  middle  tints,  and  render  the  deeper 
shadows  to  good  advantage.  Consequently,  it  makes  a  study 
that  is  both  pleasing  and  interesting.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  tone  values  in  this  background.  The 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  very  light,  intended  to  make  the  darker 
petals  stand  out  from  the  background.  The  upper  right-hand 
corner  is  very  dark,  gradually  becoming  lighter  toward  the  cen- 
ter. In  front  of  the  darker  portions  of  the  background  the  white 
petals  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  lightening  of  the  back- 
ground relatively  to  the  flowers  was  done  intentionally,  because 
by  this  means  the  best  possible  effect  of  plastic  relief  was  obtain- 
able. In  the  original  print  the  veins  in  the  petals  of  the  lower 
buds  are  readily  discernible. 

The  principal  features  of  the  little  geranium  plant  are  its 
quaintness  of  outline  and  its  contrasts  in  tone  values.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  it  was  taken  in  its  earthen  jar.  I 
might  state  here,  in  passing,  that  there  is  a  notion  that  flowers 
should  be  taken  when  on  the  growing  plant.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  that  adapt  themselves  better  for  artistic  effects 
two,  and  even  three,  days  after  being  cut,  as  they  then  become 
more  pliable  and  fall  readily  into  pleasing  curves.  The  light  in 
this  case  was  somewhat  from  above,  affording  contrast,  and  no 
reflector  was  used ;  the  petals  being  very  white,  as  much  shadow 
as  possible  was  desired.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  illum- 
inated leaves  are  against  the  dark  part  of  the  ground,  and  the 
leaves  in  shadow  against  the  lighter.  This  was  so  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  leaves  and  bringing  them  into 
relief  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest,  after  having  studied  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  more  striking  part  of  the  picture,  thus 
giving  a  feeling  of  unity  of  effect.  Here  we  see  that  the  leaves 
are  much  made  of,  and  are  quite  sharp. 

These  jottings  on  a  few  flower  studies  are  made  with  the  de- 
sire to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  the  art, 
and  to  show  in  humble  beginnings  the  possibilities  in  the  un- 
trodden paths  that  are  before  those  who  earnestly  seek  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  seeming  limitations,  and  thus  assist  in  placing 
photography  upon  a  higher  plane  of  expression,  so  that  it  may 
be  accorded  the  recognition  it  deserves,  as  among  the  sisterhood 
of  art,  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  craft. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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By  CHAS,  F.  LUMMIS, 
n. 

jT'URTHER  condensed  translations  from  Ferrarius's  erudite 
l^     work  (printed  in  1646)  on  the  orange  and  other  citrus 
fruits,  follow : 

'*In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  set  forth  the  notes  of  the 
Wild  orange.  The  thorns  of  this  tree  are  more  Incessant, 
very  Long-  and  Bristling  ;  the  Globe  of  the  fruit  more 
contracted  ;  the  Color  of  the  Pulp  more  pale ;  its  Flavor 
extremely  sour;  its  Juice  scantier  and  quick  to  dry  out ; 
its  spikes  contumacious  and  facing.  But  if  after  the 
ninth  or  tenth  month  the  fruits  are  gathered,  out  of 
thousands,  200  are  found  dried  out;  with  a  few  buddings, 
the  delaying  of  the  tree  detains  the  juice  much  longer. 
Wherefore  the  oranges  with  sweet  Juice — whereof  the  milder 
flavor  of  the  sweetness  is  not  native  to  the  seed  but  adventitious 
to  the  necessary  budding — hang  juicy  very  long.  Nor  do  they 
fear  the  Winter  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  by  habit  warmer." 

As  to  planting^  propagation^  transplanting  and  setting  out 
[Chap.  XX].  •  "  From  the  cognate  trees  of  the  citron  and  lemon 
the  orange  varies  extremely,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  root  from 
a  branch  or  truncheon — except  one  [variety]  full  of  citrus  oil 
and  most  retentive  of  the  temperament  of  the  citron.  Its  hardier 
and  more  compact  structure  does  not  throw  forth  many  roots.  It 
befalls  sometimes  that  a  buried  branch  somewhere  takes  Root : 
but  it  is  unfitting  that  the  provident  cultivator  trust  rare  and 
fortuitous  cases.  Moreover  the  formulas  already  prescribed  for 
Budding  oranges  outlast  the  ages.  For  the  young  planted  tree 
is  moved  from  the  nursery,  is  fixed  in  an  orchard,  movable  in 
earthern  Pots,  dressed  along  Walls,  or  tutelary  in  an  enclosure  ; 
and  branches  clinging  to  the  tree — either  dug  up  from  the 
ground  or  set  in  vessels,  with  the  earth  packed  around,  putting 
out  new  roots — are  brought  up  unto  trees.  Those  which  are  of 
tall  stature  are  properly  given  Liberty  in  spacious  soil,  or  are 
delivered  up  to  clothe  Walls.  But  those  of  short  growth  either 
are  had  in  pots  or  Disposed  in  humble  Hedges  to  gardens,  albeit 
the  better  oranges,  especially  those  that  are  of  rarer  or  tenderer 
sort,  are  better  committed  to  Vases.  Thenceforth  they  are  en- 
joyed by  names — which  name  they  take  from  the  sweet  Skin  of 
the  fruit,  from  the  citron-like  Roughness,  from  a  star-like 
Jointure  of  the  stem,  from  a  distorted  Shape,  from  Curly  leaves, 
or  from  their  supposed  native  land,  Sina.*    The  fruit  is  distin- 

*  This  is  not  in  the  Latin  dictionaries.   Perhaps  for  Sena,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria. 
Beffun  in  February  nnmber. 
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(About  hall  life-sliej 

^uisbed,  also,  by  the  three-fold  flavor  of  the  Pulp,  as  'sweet,' 
'sour,'  and  'middling,'  and  more  rarely  by  the  Skin  as 
'Sweet-skin,'  'striped-skin,'  and  "curly-leaved."' 

As  to  the  "  manuring,  ditching,  irrigation,  and  pruning"  of 
the  orange,  the  author  remarks  that  "this  most  fragrant  of  trees 
delights  in  fetid  food,"  and  should  be  well  manured  at  least 
every  other  year — though  it  responds  more  gratefully  to  annual 
fertilizing.  It  requires  ditching  between  rows  every  other  year. 
The  young  trees  need  frequent  watering;  the  mature  ones  not  so 
often.      The  irrigation   of    the  mature   trees   varies   with   the 
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locality.  **  The  Liirurians  minister  Water  to  it  every  40th  day 
throui^hout  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  Neapolitans  either  every 
day,  or  at  most  every  other  day,  from  the  beginning  of  June  till 
the  end  of  September.  But  the  people  of  Regium*  maintain 
that  almost  no  time  is  Seasonable  or  proper  for  irrigating-  the 
orange  or  other  Apples  of  the  Medes.  For  in  April  or  May, 
when  they  begin  to  Blossom,  irrigation  causes  the  flowers  to 
fall  off.  Many  others  do  not  irrigate,  unless  the  dryness  of  the 
summer  compels.  For  if  in  the  summer  the  orange  thirsts,  it 
aborts,  nor  does  the  flower  come  to  fruit.  But  if  with  the  first 
rains  of  autumn  it  springs  anew,  growing  heavy  in  unfit 
months — as  November  and  December — then  it  falls  short  with 
second-crop  or  Inferior  fruit — particularly  in  being  wrinkled,  of 
insipid  flesh,  and  with  little  Pulp  or  juice.  Antonius  Venutus 
Netissus,  sound  and  diligent,  a  cultivator  of  the  Sicilian  fruit, 
in  a  small  book  brought  forth  a  hundred  years  ago,  thus  wrote 
of  the  present  matter  :  *  The  orange,  easily  foremost  of  the 
Median  trees,  being  naturally  dry  and  thirsty,  exhausts  and 
burns  up  the  fertility  of  the  earth  more  vehemently  than  any 
other  tree  whatever.  Therefore,  thou  shalt  not  permit  the  place 
around  it  to  become  Grassy,  but  shalt  largely  irrigate  and  fre- 
quently weed  around  it.  .  .  .  Take  this  advice,  salubrious 
and  known  to  Few — during  the  summer,  irrigate  oranges  by 
Night.' 

''  Though  Pruning  is  more  rarely  done  on  the  orange-tree  [than 
on  others],  do  it  every  other  year,  or  even  third  ;  for  this  makes 
it  fruit  more  profusely." 

A  chapter  is  given  on  '*  Medicine  and  Safeguarding  "  of  the 
orange  tree.  Against  excessive  cold  and  heat  the  practice  of 
housing  the  trees — learned  in  bitterness  by  Florida  of  late 
years — was  already  familiar  in  1646;  and  there  are  several  full- 
page  engravings  which  show  not  only  the  care  of  oranges  in 
massive  buildings,  but  even  extensive  sheds  or  '*  lath-houses,'* 
with  elevations  and  ground-plans.  Among  these  are  the  elab- 
orate gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

A  chapter  on  *'  Maturity  "  sets  the  time  of  ripening  for  Janu- 
uary — about  the  average  for  California. 

Chapter  XXIV,  Book  4,  deals  with  the  uses  of  the  tree.  An 
essential  oil  was  distilled  from  the  leaves  and  flowers^  which 
was  sovereign  for  cuts  or  bruises.  A  water  distilled  from  the 
flowers  was  of  a  "joyous  odor,"  and  a  remedy  for  a  sluggish 
stomach.  Another  orange-water  was  remedial  for  "pestilent 
fevers  accompanied  by  eruptions."  A  distilled  oil  from  the 
flowers  had  not  only  "a  heavenly  odor,"  a  "pre-eminent  utility 

*  Reiririo,  in  Southern  Calabria. 


From  Firr^'k 
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and  delight,"  but  was  a  wonderful  aperient.  A  fermentation 
of  the  flowers  was  a  great  remedy  for  heart-disease.  Orange 
brandy   was    already   made;  also    a    Julep    preserve;   candied 
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oranffe-fiowcrs ;  orang^e  troches;  orang^e  balsam  and  perfumes; 
orange-butter  of  five  sorts;  "angel-water  "  of  four  kinds,  all 
good  for  the  heart  and  ventricles.  Recipes  are  given  for  the 
making  and  use  of  all  these. 
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Chapter  XXV  of  Book  4  deals  with  the  uses  of  the  fruit- 
Prom  the  rind  a  snuff  was  made  which  "provokes  sneez- 
ing and  cleans  the  head."  The  crushed  pulp,  seed  and 
rind  were  roasted  in  ashes,  and  used  as  ointment  about  the 
navels  of  children  suffering  from  worms.  A  marmalade,  made 
much  as  we  make  it  now,  was  esteemed  as  an  appetizer  for 
elderly  people.  The  juice  of  unripe  oranges  was  used  as  a  sauce 
in  Crete,  and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported  to  Turkey. 
The  rind  was  dried  for  "  a  new  and  most  elegant  use,  to  be 
transformed  into  little  vessels,  convenient  for  carrying  about, 
for  taking  through  the  nostrils  (as  is  the  recent  custom),  dried 
and  ground  fine  into  powder,  the  American  henbane  which  the 
aborigines  call  '  Petun  '  and  we  call  tobacco." 

The  matter  of  lemons,  limes,  and  so  forth,  must  be  reserved 
for  another  chapter. 

[to  be  continued.] 

POMO  INDIAN  BASKETS. 

By  CARL  PURDY. 

may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  designs  most  commonly  used  among  the 
Pomos.  Perhaps  the  commonest  is  simply  a 
triangle. 

This  has  been  interpreted  erroneously  as  a 
"hill"  or  a  "red  hilt."  Throughout  Lake 
county    and    among    the    Sanel    and    Yokaia 

Pomos  this  is  the  butterfly,  the  idea  being  of  a  butterfly  with 

folded  wings.    Some  very  beautiful  designs  are  worked  out  with 

this  alone. 
The  Calpella  and  Ballo-kai  Pomos  call  it  da-tor-ka-ta  or  the 

"  old  design,"    indi- 

catingthat  they  have 

borrowed  it.     In  one 

small  tribe  it  is  "big 

arrow  head."  Insome 

way   it    enters    into 

three-fourths  of   all 

Pomo    baskets,    and 

the  name  butterfly  is 

by  far  most  common- 
ly used.    The  design 

call  ed    "lightning 

pattern"  by   collect-  a  CHo-«r  bo«l.  \puu.m 
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ors  is  never  knowa  by  that  name  among  the  Pomos,  In 
every  tribe  it  is  tsi-6t-sio.  or  "zigzag."  In  its  various  modi- 
fications it  is  used  very  frequently  by  them.  To  squares  or 
rhomboids,  however  arranged,  they  give  the  name  bu-she-mi-a, 
or  "deer-neck,"  the  idea  being  the  angle  between  the  deer's 
bead  and  shoulders  and  neck;  rather  a  fanciful  idea,  but  one 
which  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root,  for  every  tribe  has  it.  The 
mark  like  a  quarter  note  in  music  is  the  Pome's  idea  of  a  quail 
plume.  In  Ballo-kai  Porno  this  is  chi-kakh.  It  is  most  taste- 
fully used  and  in  some  of  its  adaptations  is  the  prettiest  of  all. 
Alternate  checks  of   white  and  color  in  a  circular  design  is 
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universally  called 
bai-ya-kau,  or  "holes 
in  a  fish-trap."  The 
idea  is  from  the  alter- 
nate li^ht  and  dark 
in  a  fish  trap  basket 
of  unpeeled  willow. 
Acute  triangles, 
however  arranged, 
are  arrow-points,  or 
ka-cha;  plate  26, 
shows  how  beauti- 
fully they  can  be 
used.  The  same  de- 
sign is  used  halved, 
and  with  a  very  broad 
base  is  ka-chai-ma- 
to,  or  "big  arrow- 
head" (plate  19). 
Plate  27  is  a  de- 
[j>^u  jci  gjg^  known  through- 
out Lake  county  as  ka-wil-in  (Lower  Lake)  or  ka-na-di-wa 
(Upper  Lake)  the  turtle  design.  Very  similar  is  that  known 
about  Clear  Lake  as  ka-na-di-wa-koi,  or  turtle  neck. 


BuTTBRFi-y  Pattbbh  Repbathd. 
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An  odd  idea  is  embodied  in  a  design  known  as  ka-tuni-tah 
i-bah,  or  "lizard  tail,"  executed  thus  E"^],  the  idea  being  of  a 
lizard's  tail  cut  off  and  wriggling. 

A  common,  and  one  of  the  finest,  Porno  designs  in  plate  17*,  is 
known  widely  as  bu-di-le ;  bu  is  the  Indian  word  for  the  bulbous 
plant  known  as  Brodiaea,  used  as  food  by  the  Pomos,  and  di-Ie 
is  forehead.  Indians  have  frequently  given  me  the  translation 
"potato  head,"  but  I  have  never  got  any  clue  to  the  connection 
between  the  name  and  the  design. 

Plate  26  is  a  very  common  design  among  the  Pomos,  and,  when 
well  executed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Among  basket  col- 
lectors it  has  long  been  interpreted  as  a  "  hill  with  pine  trees," 

Inquiry  of  Indians  on  numerous  occasions  has  elucidated  but 

*PaKe  157.  February  nrnnbrr. 
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one  answer,  ka-cha,  arfow  points.  The  Pomos  have  no  other 
name  for  it.  The  Pomos  have  no  portrayal  of  trees,  hills, 
mountains,  rivers  or  sloughs.  I  question  if  they  ever  attempt 
flowers  or  leaves. 
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A  verj'  pretty  design,  often  found  on  coarse  bowls,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  spotted  snake,  plate  11*.  The  Yokaias  and  Sanels 
call  it  sa-kal-le  or  garter  snake  ;  the  Calpella  and  Ballo-kai 
Pomos  have  the  very  odd  name  of  ho-do-du-du,  also  the  name 
of  a  spotted  snake. 

Deer  teeth,  snake,  water  scorpion,  grasshoppers'  shoulders 
and  ant,  and  many  other  designs,  I  have  met,  but  I  have  not 
good  material  for  illustration  at  hand.     The  figures  of  men  and 
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animals  are  rather  rarely  used.     They  have  been  made  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  are  more  frequently  made  of  late  years. 

BASKETS   AND    THEIK    USES. 

The  Indian  has  a  name  for  each  weave  (which  also  may  be 
applied  to  the  form  most  commonly  made  in  that  weave)  and 
other  names  according  to  the  use. 

The  Sat  baskets  which  we  generally  call  placques  are  used  by 
the  Indians  as  we  use  plates  and  platters,  also  as  winnowing 
baskets,  and  as  receptacles  for  cooked  food,  dried  fish,  or  other 
household  goods.  I  have  heard  that  the  Pomos  sometimes  use 
flat  baskets  in  a  gambling  game,  but   have  never  seen  one  so 
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used.  The  generic  name  for  all  placquesof  whatever  weave,  is 
dala,  the  Indian  equivalent  of  our  word  "plate."  They  speak 
of  a  dala  as  a  bam-tush  dala,  a  ti  dala,  a  tsai  dala,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  weave. 

The  tiowl-shaped  baskets  found  an  infinite  variety  of  uses  with 
the  Pomo.  They  were  his  water  vessels,  and  the  smaller  ones 
his  drinking  cups.  After  heating  rocks  and  then  brushing  away 
the  coals  he  could  place  on  them  large  baskets  filled  with  meats 
or  mush  and  thoroughly  lM>il  the  food,  or  he  would  heat  rocks  and 
throw  into  the  baskets  of  food,  and  so  cook  it.  The  larger 
bowls  were   used  for  receptacles  for  clothing,   acorns,  etc.,  as 
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were  the  open  wicker-work  sha-kans.  The  Porno  name  for  a 
bowl-shaped  basket  used  for  food  was  chi-maa,  literally  "  mush- 
basket."  The  name  of  the  weave  might  be  prefixed,  but  as 
often  bam-tush  was  used  alone  as  the  name  of  a  tight  bowl. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  baskets  was  the  mu-chi,  a 
basket  made  like  a  dala  but  with  a  strong  rim  of  willow,  and 
with  a  circular  hole  in  the  bottom.  This  basket  was  placed 
over  a  stone  and  used  as  the  mortars  of  the  Southern  tribes  are. 
The  Indian  woman  sat  flat  on  the  ground  and  held  the  mu-chi 
firmly  in  place  by  putting  a  leg  over  each  side  while  she  wielded 
a  heavy  stone  pestle  with  both  hands. 

The  mu-chi  was  usually  in  the  bam-tush  weave,  with  several 
ti  courses  to  give  it  added  strength.  In  its  construction  it  was 
woven  in  a  perfect  cone,  and  when  completed   the  bottom  was 
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cut  out  and  strong  fiber  woven  in  to  prevent  the  loose  ends  from 
wearing:.  The  meal  when  ground  in  a  mu-chi  was  screened  in 
a  sieve  called  pas^.  This  was  a  basket  made  in  the  ti  weave, 
only  the  ribs  and  ti  courses  were  far  enough  apart  to  leave  a 
fine  mesh.     The  past  answered  its  purpose  admirably. 
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Variation  op  Ariiow  point  Pattern.  [J'ialiji] 

The  conical  burden  baskets  were  called  bu-gi  and  the  net 
which  supported  them  was  called  ka-bu.  Originally  the  head 
net  was  made  of  native  flax,  but  at  the  present  time  hop  twine 
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is  almost  universally  used  for  it.    The  ka-bu  is  sometimes  orna- 
mented profusely  with  haia  and  beautifully  woven. 

Three-stick  baskets  of  whatever  form  are  called  shi-bu  or  chi- 
bu  according  to  the  dialect,  and  one-stick  baskets  tsai.  These 
names  are  used  regardless  of  whether  the  baskets  are  round  or 
oblong  in  shape.  The  commoner  baskets  of  these  weaves  were 
used  as  mush  bowls  or  receptacles,  but  finelj-  woven  and  orna- 
mented baskets  were  the  treasures  of  the  family,  carefully  pre- 
served, presented   to  guests   (who  were  always  expected  to  re- 
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ciprocate\  or  at  weddings,  and  placed  with  the  deceased  on  the 
funeral  pyre.  At  the  last  they  all  found  their  end  in  the  latter 
way. 

A  curious  use  of  basketry  was  in  the  ba-tu  or  seed  beater,  a 
long-handled  basket  used  to  beat  seed  from  plants  into  burden 
baskets.  The  ba-tu  was  wielded  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
held  the  burden  basket  in  a  proper  position  to  catch  the  seed. 
The  ba-tu  was  woven  like  a  bam-tush  but  of  willow  sticks.  It 
was  reinforced  by  willow  sticks  passing  across  the  middle  to 
the  rim  on  each  side  and  tied  down  with  fibers. 

As  with  nearly  all  Western  Indians,  the  Pomo  infant  was 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  tightly  laced  in  a  pappoosc 
basket.  The  pappoose  basket  of  the  Pomo  is  a  neat  piece  of 
weaving,  but  was  never  so  ornate  as  those  of  the  Klamaths  and 
many  other  tribes. 


A'at/omil  Paris,  with  the  Burroughses,  Van 
Dykes  and  all  that  delightful  school,  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
wish  for  a  despotic  law  which  might  drive  them  also  forth  into 
the  wilderness.  For  these  are  men  who  would  Learn  if  they 
had  a  Chance— if  they  might  come  up  at  the  knee  of  Nature  as 
she  is,  Titan  and  All-Mother,  not  a  fine-groomed  Gibson  Girl. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  compani'  he  keeps — and  not  known, 
only,  but  made.  By  the  company  he  has  kept  these  twent)--odd 
years,  Muir  has  become  one  of  the  most  wonderful  personalities 
alive— the  companionship  with  giant  glaciers  and  splintered 
Alps,  with  trees  to  which  the  largest  in  the  East  are  as  child's 
switches,  and  such  outlooks  as  no  man  ever  saw,  for  Room  and 
Wonder,  anywhere  east  of  the  Missouri — nor  ever  shall  see.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  marvel — for  God  made  us  all  competent  till  we 
threw  the  heritage  away^but  it  sounds  fairly  uncanny  to  the 
average  brave,  thoughtful,  serious  citizen  that  this  thin,  wiry 
Scotchman,  shrewd  as  a  squirrel  in  the  woods,  a  very  Jeremiah 
when  the  mood  of  speech  befalls  him,  a  seer  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  writer  of  unspeakable  delicacy  and  charm,  and  of  biblical 
power  withal — should  sleep  alone,  unblanketed,  on  riven  glaciers 
and  untrodden  peaks,  should  fare  into  the  heart  of  Alpine 
storms,  not  of  bravado  but  of  serene  choice  and  with  that  deep 
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trust  and  love  which  knows  Nature  just  as  maternal  in  temp- 
est as  in  sunshine ;  should  shin,  for  instance,  to  the  200-foot 
crest  of  a  Sierran  pine  to  be  whipt  there  with  the  storm  that 
bows  a  forest  whose  very  branches  would  make  giant  trees  in 
Maine.  How  far  we  have  fallen  from  sanity,  is  perhaps  best 
measured  by  our  astonishment  when  one  makes  it  a  business  to 
stay  sane.     For  until  he  lapsed  into  the  worse  company  of  his 
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own  making,  man  was  a  familiar  of  Nature,  He  got  the  tfouil 
of  her,  he  drew  the  stren;rth  of  her,  and  he  was  unafraid. 
Whereas  now»  so  sardined  are  we  and  crutohed  one  upon  another, 
not  only  the  average  man,  but  the  averaj^e  Master  of  Men  would 
be  lost, helpless,  hopeless  and  irretrievable,  if  pitched  apart  ten 
leagues  into  the  wilderness  where  Man  was  meant  to  be  at  least 
as  competent  as  a  chipmunk.  Think  of  a  squirrel  "losing  his 
way!  "  Or  a  wild  goose  !  It  is  only  the  tame  breed  that  can  do 
it.     The  unspoiled  animal  always  Knows. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  shock  for  the  hernietically-civilizcd  man 
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is  to  discover  that  this  outlandish  person  who  has  not  only  kept 
our  natural  heritage  of  the  Joy  of  Life,  but  added  to  it  what  one 
may  who  can  really  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  20th  century, 
instead  of  under  its  heel — is  not  a  brawny,  urgent,  two-fisted, 
stentorian,  hell-bent  rampageousness,  but  a  modest,  unplat  formed, 
slow-writing  man,  more  refined  than  most  women,  more  immov- 
able than  most  rocks.  One  cannot  say  of  him  that  he  is  braver 
than  other  men  ;  for  he  who  has  not  surrendered  his  eyes  need 
not  dare.  But  this  wise  man  does  habitually  for  very  joy — and 
gets  his  pa3%  as  so  few  of  us  do — what  no  mere  athlete,  no  mere 
*'  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  "  could  do  for  a  test  week.  If  I  know 
anything  about  either  the  wilderness  or  courage — as  I  have  tried 
to  study  both — this  is  no  exaggeration  whatever. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  West  to  be  proud  of — and  I  seem 
to  detect  several  things — it  is  John  Muir.  And  not  because  he 
is  Muir,  not  because  he  is  set  to  a  certain  flyspeck  on  the  map  ; 
not  even  because  he  is  one  of  the  few  Old  Testament  person- 
alities that  still  perdure — but  because  he  is  an  Example  on  the 
blackboard.  "Of  every  man  according  to  his  strength;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  need '' — the  West  requires  and  gives. 
And  unto  him,  for  one  thing,  it  has  given  that  he  should  come 
to  write  as  no  man  has  written  before  of  the  Out  of  Doors. 


*       * 


While  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  would  not  fall  within  any 
category  of  Western  Letters  by  virtue  of  his  personal  fist,  he 
doubtless  caused  more — and  more  vigorous — Western  literature 
than  any  other  one  individual  text.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  merely 
empiric  connection  ;  but  there  is  literary  suggestion  in  the  ac- 
companying portrait.  We  put  so  much  into  pictures,  and  get  so 
little  back  !  Out  of  every  million  photographs,  if  there  be  one 
portrait — we  are  favored  of  fate. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  this — as  for  most  other  things  in 
the  tolerably  reasonable  scheme  we  call  creation.  One  is  that 
every  man  has  a  thousand  faces,  most  of  which  are  accidental 
or  casual,  and  only  a  few  indexical.  The  man  takes  this  un- 
catalogued  assortment  with  him  to  a  stranger  with  power  to  act. 
He  doesn't  know  which  face  he  is  wearing,  the  person  who  bids 
him  look  pleasant  doesn't  know  which  one  he  ought  to  wear. 
And  the  result,  after  a  few  moments  of  self  consciousness  and 
taxidermy,  is  generally  what  might  be  expected.  It  is  the  man's 
stuffed  skin — eyes,  nose,  and  other  dimensions — but  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  man. 

We  can  forgive  our  friends  much — even  their  pictures.  But 
when  we  are  confronted  with  the  photograph  of  some  great  man 
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we  know  but  have  never  seen,  we  have  very  generally  to  wonder 
how  a  person  who  looks  like  that  can  have  done  the  things  he 
has  done.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  **  portrait"  almost  in- 
variably fails  to  account  for  the  man — particularly  with  our  in- 
tellectual modern  desire  to  have  the  retoucher  steal  our  hide  and 
add  us  to  Mrs.  Jarley's  Waxworks. 

There  have  been  many  pictures  of  Huntington,  but  no  others 
that  seem  to  explain  the  man.  No  one  has  been  more  structur- 
ally opposed  to  his  policies,  no  one  more  irreconcilably  convinced 
that  his  economics  were  medieval  and  mistaken  ;  but  I  conceive 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  was  the  mightiest  mind 
that  ever  laid  hold  upon  commerce  in  the  United  States  ;  not 
the  wisest  but  the  weightiest,  not  the  best  but  the  most 
dominant,  a  personality  whose  strength  it  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate.  In  any  place,  in  any  country,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man  ;  in  some  places  (and  with  the  mere  accident  of  a 
different  point  of  view)  a  much  greater  one.  He  had  all  the 
attributes  of  a  king — far  more  than  most  kings. 

But  what  photograph  of  a  stuffy  old  gentleman  with  full 
beard  betrays  this  ?  Where  do  you  find  in  that  burnished 
platitude  any  hint  of  the  power  that  could  carry  States  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  and  set  foot  in  front  of  the  wheels  of  National 
government  and  block  them — with  less  jar  than  another  man 
would  attempt  a  village  school-board  withal  ?  Of  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  man,  this  is  the  only  one  I  can  read  him  in.  It  was 
made,  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Huntington's  death,  by  Wm. 
Keith,  who  painted  a  life-size  portrait  no  less  extraordinary 
than  this  photograph.  The  negative — unfortunately  not  copy- 
righted— has  been  coolly  appropriated  by  some  one  else,  and 
prints  have  circulated  without  credit  to  the  artist ;  a  dishonesty 
it  seems  worth  while  to  mention  in  the  case  of  so  extraordinary 

a  portrait. 

C.  F.  L. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  native  Calif ornians."  One  happened 
to  be  born  here  and  had  sense  enough — most  of  them — to  appre- 
ciate their  good  fortune  ;  the  other  happened  to  be  born  some- 
where else,  but  recognized  their  rightful  citizenship  on  sight 
and  promptly  claimed  it.  The  author  of  that  really  notable 
novel,  TAe  Washingtonians^  briefly  reviewed  in  the  January 
Out  West,  is  of  the  latter  kind. 

Pauline  Bradford  Mackie  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  Her  father — an  Episcopal  clergyman 
— died  while  she  was  very  young.  Most  of  her  early  life  was 
spent  in  Toledo,   Ohio.     Her  first  writing  was  done  for  the 
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Toledo  Blade,  and  she  counts  the  newspaper  traiaing:  as  a  valu- 
able part  of  her  equipment.  Indeed,  a  newspaper  may  be  one  of 
the  best  of  schools,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  habits. 
She  wrote  "a  great  many"  short  stories,  of  which  "all  but  two 
or  three"  failed  to  suit  the  editors  who  saw  them.  Her  first 
novel,  Madamoiselle  de  Bemy  found  a  publisher — the  last  of 
nine  to  whom  it  was  submitted — in  1897.  Since  then  have  ap- 
peared Te  Lyttle  Salem  Maide,  and  A  Georgian  Actress.  In 
1S99,  she  married  Herbert  Miiller  Hopkins.  The  wedding  trip 
took  them  to  California,  where  Mr.  Hopkins  became  assistant 
in  Latin  at  the  State  University.  An  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  the  same  department  in  Trinity  College  tempted  the  young 
couple  back  to  Connecticut  last  year.  But  both  The  Washing' 
tonians  Oind'M.t.'H.opkins'  The  /lighting  Bishop — now  on  the  press 
— were  written  in  California,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  particularly 
proud  of  her  membership  in  the  Spinners'  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  A.  M. 


DODDEIR. 

By  fULIA  BOYNTON  GREEN. 

A.UTY  to  spare  1  this  desert  parasite, 
The  common  dodder,  sets  the  wastes  alight ; 
Out,  far  out,  where  all  other  color  wanes 
The  shrubs  are  splendid  with  the  tawny  skeins. 

Jason,  no  dragon  here,  unless  it  be 

The  armored  cactus  ;  and  the  prize  you  see, 

Hung  low  in  the  wild  garden,  every  crease 

And  fold  as  yellow  as  the  famous  fleece 

It  may  be  Clotho  wearied  of  her  task  ; 
"  ni  spin  no  more,  it  is  too  much  to  ask." 
And  flung  life's  tangled  web,  a  shining  mass. 
Upon  these  wayside  brambles  where  we  pass. 

Cr  else  Titania's  robes  of  cloth  of  gold 
AJust  needs  be  aired  ;  so,  full  as  they  can  hold, 
These  desert  bushes,  stiff  and  briery 
Present  the  shimmering  glory  to  the  sky. 
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THE  MASCOT  OF  THE  GRAYS. 

By  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILLIPS. 

;HY,  yes!"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  *Tll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  if  you've  gfot  the  time  to  spare.  *'  I 
was  managing  the  Grays — that  was  the  club 
from  the  west  side  of  the  river,  you  know — 
and  we  thought  ourselves  the  prettiest  things 
that  ever  played  base  ball  in  Dakota;  for  awhile. 
And  then  we  had  hard  luck.  Our  fancy  pitcher 
was  an  ex-soldier  named  Fitzeben  ;  a  well-built,  pale,  handsome 
fellow,  with  lots  of  style,  and  no  heart.  As  long  as  things  were 
coming  his  way,  he  could  put  up  a  game  of  baseball  that  would 
make  a  man  forget  his  religion ;  but  if  they  began  to  find  him 
on  the  other  side,  Fitz  would  go  to  slops  on  the  run.  First-base 
was  this  man  Falk  you  was  speaking  about.  There  was  a  Hoo- 
doo playing  second.  'Hindoo?'  Yes,  that's  it.  You've  got  it. 
He'd  come  a  long  ways  to  our  town.  Nice,  pleasant  little  man 
he  was,  too,  with  a  name  that  would  have  made  him  an  overcoat 
and  a  pair  of  pants,  and  then  something  left  for  the  babies — 
'Dammerjoodeljubberjubberchah,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
boys  called  him  '  Jub,'  so  it  didn't  matter  so  much  about  that." 
Mr.  Perkins  stopped  to  crook  his  elbow,  as  they  say  in  the 
vernacular,  and  stood  awhile  in  silence  as  the  tears  of  ecstacy 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

'*  Whoo,  Jimmy  !"  said  he,  '*  there  ought  to  go  a  damper  with 
that  whisky — it's  almost  too  good  with  the  full  draught  on. 
Blast  your  seltzer  I  Give  me  water.  I  like  my  whisky  and  my 
water  straight,  just  as  God  made  'em.  Well,  I  was  telling  you 
about  our  outfit.  One  of  our  fellers  was  crooked  as  a  ram's 
horn — Jim  Burke,  that  played  short.  Darn  his  buttons !  He 
couldn't  keep  his  hands  off'n  other  people's  property  to  save  his 
neck — and  gall  I  Say,  that  man  was  nothing  but  one  big  gall 
with  a  thin  wrapper  of  meat  around  it.  One  day  old  Solomon, 
that  had  the  clothing  store,  comes  to  me  oozing  trouble. 

**  *Misder  Berkints,'  says  he,  '  Dere  ain't  nubuddy  vich  dakes 
more  pleasure  in  der  pall-blaying  as  I  do.  If  you  vant  ten  toUar 
or  dwenty  toUar  vor  der  club,  vy,  dake  id  I  dake  id  I  I  gif  it  mid- 
out  some  words,  but  I  ain't  goink  to  stand  such  monkey-doodle 
peesnesses.' 
**  *What's  the  matter  now,  Sol  ?' 

'*  *Vot  ees  der  madder  ?  I  tell  you  vat  ees  der  madder.  Dot 
feller  Burke,  he  goom  by  der  store,  uut  he  walk  off  mid  a  case. 
A  case  I  Mein  Grott  I  A  whole  case  of  zusbenders,  und  gollar 
puttons,  unt  so  fort  I    I  find  him  in  Gurley's  blace,  puddin'  it 
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oop  vor  der  drinks.     I  don't  vant  to  sboil  der  pall  Maying,  bud 
dot  feller  ort  to  bin  in  chail.' 

I  went  with  him,  and  we  hunted  brother  Burke  up.    I  read 
him  the  riot  act,  but  he  was  brassy. 

'Why,  he  give  me  the  case  ! '  says  he. 
Gif  you  der  easel'  yells  old  Solomon,  *II    Vich  eesme? 
Dis  shentleman  right  here  ?'  tapping  himself  on  the  chest.     '  I 
gif    you  dot  case  ?     Gott !     Mein  frendt !     You  talk  like   a 
sausage ! 

*' There  was  no  use  of  my  trying  to  keep  my  face  straight. 
Talking  like  a  sausage  hit  me  on  the  funny-bone,  and  I  had  to 
holler. 

**  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get  'my  head  shut,  I  went  for  Burke 
bald-headed.  I  told  him  I'd  knock  fourteen  different  styles  of 
doctrine  in  him  if  he  didn't  behave  better. 

"  There's  where  that  big  stiflf  Falk  and  I  came  together  for 
the  first  time. 

*'  *  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?'  says  he.  *No  harm  done 
if  he  cleaned  the  d — d  Jew  out  entirely.'  Well,  now  mostly  I 
hate  a  Jew  as  well  as  the  next  man,  but  old  Sol  was  a  free 
spender.  He'd  put  up  for  anything  that  was  going,  and,  Jew 
or  no  Jew,  it  made  me  hot  to  hear  Falk  talk  like  that.  More 
especially  as  his  tone  wasn't  any  too  pleasant. 

*'*Who  the  devil  are  you  talking  to?'  says  I,  *Me,  or  the 
hired  man  ?  I  want  you  to  understand  I'm  running  this  thing, 
pardner ! ' 

*'  *  Little  chance  anybody  has  to  forget  it,'  he  says  with  a  big 
jarring  laugh.  Don't  you  know  that  dirty,  sneering  laugh  he 
had? 

**  Well,  I  was  some  warm.  First  off,  I  thought  I  would  walk 
off  and  not  make  any  trouble  ;  then  I  thought  to  myself,  *Here, 
I  fought  Jack  Dempsey  sixteen  rounds  the  last  time  I  appeared 
in  the  ring,  and  I  reckon  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  big  swagger- 
ing stiff  of  a  Dutchman  get  away  with  any  such  crack  as  that ! ' 
Those  fellers  didn't  know  about  my  being  a  profesh.  I  changed 
my  name  when  I  quit,  after  Dempsey  licked  me,  and  I  never  was 
much  of  a  hand  to  talk. 

*'So  without  any  words,  I  drove  a  right-hander  into  Mr. 
Falk's  Adam's  apple.  You'll  hear  this  and  that  place  spoken  of 
as  a  tender  spot,  but  when  you  want  to  settle  a  man  quick  and 
thorough,  jam  him  in  the  Adam's  apple.  Falk  must  have 
weighed  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  I  did,  but  he  went  down 
like  a  load  of  bricks.  I  wasn't  taking  any  chances  with  such 
odds  in  weight  against  me.  To  be  sure,  I  had  the  science,  but 
the  only  science  I  ever  saw  that  was  worth  a  cuss  in  a  street 
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fight  is  to  bit  the  other  man  early  and  often,  and  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  you  can  bring*  to  bear.  Falk  laid  on  his  back,  very 
thoughtful,  wondering  where  he  was  going  to  get  his  next 
breath  of  air  from.  A  crack  in  the  Adam^s  apple  does  a  good 
many  things  at  the  same  time  :  It  stops  your  wind  ;  gives  you 
a  pain  in  the  head ;  a  ringing  in  your  ears ;  a  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  looseness  in  the  joints,  all  to  once.  I  realized 
that  Mr.  Falk  wouldn't  be  in  condition  to  do  business  for  some 
time,  and  as  I  was  right  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  now  that  I'd 
got  started,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  head  Burke  up. 

**  I  cut  him  on  the  end  of  his  Irish  nose,  and  stood  it  up  in  the 
air  like  the  stack  of  an  old  wood-burner.  Then  I  whaled  him  in 
the  butt  of  the  jaw  for  keeps. 

'  He  fell  all  over  Solomon,  and  down  they  went  together. 

**  'Don'd  you  mindt  me,  Mr.  Berkints,'  says  old  Sol,  as  he 
scrambled  after  his  hat ;  *  Id's  all  righd.  Dot's  for  der  zuspend- 
ers  ;  gif  him  a  vew  vor  der  gollar-puttons.'  He  was  a  funny 
motzer,  that  Solomon.  It  broke  me  up  so  the  fight  all  went  out 
of  me.     But  I  upended  Burke  and  gave  him  a  medicine  talk. 

'*  'I've  been  too  easy  with  you  fellers,  and  I  see  it,'  says  I. 
*  From  this  on,  however,  there  won't  be  any  complaint  on  that 
score.  You'll  feel  like  a  lost  heathen  god  in  the  wilderness,  if 
you  try  any  more  playing  horse  with  me  ;  I  think  that  blasted 
stubborn  Dutchman  is  beyond  reason — perhaps  I'll  have  to  really 
hurt  him  yet — but  I  think  there's  reason  in  youy  and  you'd  better 
use  it,  unless  you  want  me  to  spread  you  all  over  the  fair  face  of 
nature. ' 

**  You  see,  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  been  liberal  in  coming 
forward  for  the  ball  team,  and  naturally  they  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  it.  We  were  like  soldiers  going  out  to  fight.  Every 
time  we  went  away  from  home  to  play,  the  town  saw  us  oflf  with 
the  band,  and  welcomed  us  back  with  the  same — winner  or  loser. 
Now,  I  was  the  manager,  and  of  course,  everybody  looked  to  me 
to  see  that  things  were  run  right ;  consequently,  when  fellers 
cut  up  like  Burke  and  Falk,  it  wasn't  to  be  stood. 

*'Well,  Burke  said  he'd  give  the  matter  his  careful  consid- 
eration. 

'*  *A11  right,  see  that  you  do,'  says  I.  'Now  screw  your  nut 
home,  and  put  your  face  in  a  sling  till  you  look  better.  We  don't 
want  any  such  picture  of  hard  times  as  you  are  on  the  ball  field.' 

"When  Falk  got  so  he  could  understand  language,  I  gave  him 
a  few  passages  of  the  strongest  conversation  I  had  on  tap. 

"He  listened,  to  be  sure,  and  didn't  give  me  any  slack  ;  but  it 
was  a  sullen  kind  of  listening — just  that  he  was  afraid  to  do 
different,  that's  all. 
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**  I  forgfot  to  tell  you  that  these  two  fellers  was  really  hired  to 
play  ball.  The  Superintendent  of  the  division  gave  them  a  job 
in  the  shops,  and  we  paid  'em  extra.  Falk,  he  was  a  painter  ; 
and  I  wish  you  could  see  the  blue,  green  and  yaller  ruin  he  made 
of  a  passenger  car.  The  boss  painter  wasnH  onto  the  game, 
and  took  the  supe's  talk  in  earnest,  therefore  he  starts  Falk  out 
single-handed  to  paint  the  car.  The  boss  painter  was  a  quiet 
man  usually,  but  when  he  saw  that  work  of  art,  he  let  go  of 
some  expressions  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  steamboat 
rooster.  More,  he  heaved  a  can  of  red  paint  on  brother  Falk, 
and  swore  he'd  kill  him  too  dead  to  skin,  if  he  dared  put  foot  in 
the  shop  again.  He  was  a  sandy  little  man,  even  if  he  wasn't 
as  big  as  a  pint  of  cider,  and  had  been  leaded  so  many  times 
that  he  shook  like  a  quaking  asp.  The  supe  had  to  argue  with 
him  loud  and  long  before  he'd  hear  of  Falk's  coming  back. 

**  Burke  went  into  the  round-house,  where  all  the  fellers  were 
more  or  less  sports,  and  understood  the  play. 

'*  Not  square  to  hire  'em  ?  Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  ;  but  the 
crowd  across  the  river  taught  us  the  game — they  did  it  first. 

*'  Well,  now  I'll  tell  you  how  we  came  by  the  Injun — the  mas- 
cot. He  was  an  old  feller — the  Lord  only  knows  how  old — who 
used  to  hang  around  the  station  selling  Injun  trinkets  to  the 
passengers.  He  had  a  stick  with  notches  cut  into  it  to  tell  how 
old  he  was,  but  the  boys  used  to  get  the  stick  and  cut  more 
notches  when  his  nibs  wasn't  looking,  until  Methusalom  was  a 
suckling  kid  alongside  of  that  record.  *Me  so  old — huh,'  the 
Injun  used  to  say,  and  hand  the  stick  to  the  passengers.  They'd 
be  full  of  interest  until  they  counted  up  to  four  or  five  hundred, 
when  they  would  smile  in  a  sickly  way,  and  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, feeling  that  they  had  been  taken  in  shameful,  and  much 
regretting  the  quarter,  or  whatever  chicken-feed  it  was  they 
contributed  to  old  Bloody-Ripping-Thunder's  support.  No, 
*  Bloody-Ripping-Thunder '  probably  wasn't  his  name ;  but 
that's  what  young  Solomon  christened  him. 

**  Young  Solomon  was  nephew  to  the  old  feller,  and  his  pard- 
ner  in  the  clothing  store.  He  was  a  great  sport.  A  darned  de- 
cent young  lad.  It  was  his  idea  that  we  needed  a  mascot.  We 
sure  did  need  something  about  that  time,  for  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  Dakota  that  hadn't  beaten  us,  it  was  only  because  they 
didn't  know  our  address. 

**  Ike  Solomon  takes  Rip — that's  short  for  the  aforesaid  Injun — 
into  his  store  one  day,  a  bent,  white-haired  old  man,  clad  in  a 
dirty  blanket,  moccasins,  and  a  hat  that  looked  as  if  it  had  come 
off  the  rag  heap,  and  he  works  a  miracle  with  him.  He  wouldn't 
let  nary  one  of  ns  inside  until  he'd  carried  out  his  plans. 
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When  we  did  go  in,  there  stood  as  spruce  a  young  gent  of  a 
hundred  or  so  as  ever  you  see.  That  Injun  had  on  a  cheap  but 
decent  light  hand-me-down  suit,  b'iled  shirt  and  paper  collar, 
red  necktie,  canvas  shoes — mighty  small  they  were  ;  he  had  feet 
like  a  lady — pocket-handkercher  with  red  border  sticking  out  of 
his  pocket,  cane  in  his  hand,  a  white  plug  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  pair  of  specs  on  his  nose.  We  were  simply  dumfoundered;  that's 
the  only  word  for  it.  The  old  cuss  carried  himself  pretty  well. 
Darned  if  you'd  find  a  white  man  of  his  years  that  had  as  much 
style  to  him.  And  proud  I  Well,  that  don't  give  you  any  idea 
of  it.  He  strutted  around  like  a  squint-eyed  girl  that's  hooked 
a  feller. 

"  When  he  started  off  down  the  street  to  give  the  folks  a  ben- 
efit, we  had  our  laugh  out. 

"Into  every  store  of  the  place  goes  Mr.  Rip.  Walks  up  and 
down  and  says  *Huh  I'  After  he  thinks  the  folks  have  had  a 
fair  show  to  take  in  his  glory,  *  Huh  1'  says  he  again,  and  tries 
next  door.  The  whole  town  was  worked  up  over  it.  The  fellers 
would  shake  him  by  the  hand,  bowing  and  scraping  and  giving 
him  all  sorts  of  steers. 

*'  Well,  we  had  our  mascot  now,  so  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  try  to  get  somebody's  scalp. 

*' We  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Maroons,  which  they  accepted, 
too  quick.  The  game  was  to  be  played  on  our  grounds,  and 
with  the  eyes  of  our  friends  on  us,  you  bet  we  meant  to  do  our 
little  best ;  but  luck  was  against  us.  Our  second  base,  the  Hooh 
doo,  had  got  snake  bit.  Rattler  struck  him  in  the  right  hand. 
He  had  a  mighty  close  squeak  for  his  life.  The  right  field.  Doc- 
tor Andis,  the  nicest  gentleman  that  ever  wore  shoes,  was  com- 
ing down  with  the  fever  that  carried  him  off. 

**To  crown  all,  just  when  I  should  have  been  rustling  around 
the  liveliest,  I  had  one  of  my  headaches — ^the  worst  I  ever  had. 
Lord  !  For  three  days  I  couldn't  see,  and  then  a  fool  of  a  man 
told  me  whisky  was  good  for  it,  and  I  took  his  advice.  When 
the  drink  started  my  heart  up,  darned  if  I  didn't  think  the  top 
of  my  head  was  coming  off.  I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  the 
day  of  the  game,  but  of  course  that  wasn't  to  be  thought  of. 

**  Well,  the  boys  were  nervous,  and  I  was  sick,  and  though  I 
tried  my  best  to  put  a  good  foot  forward,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  help 
matters  any. 

"Everybody  and  his  grandmother  turned  out.  The  town 
knocked  off  business  altogether.  The  weather  was  fine  for  ball, 
with  this  exception,  the  wind  blew  strong  up-field.  That  was 
dead  against  uSj  I  mean ;  it  helped  their  pitcher  mightily,  as  he 
was  weak  on  curves,  and  pitching  into  the  wind  added  at  least 
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a  footjto  his  range.  With  our  man,  Fitzeben,  it  wasldififerent ; 
he  had  a  tremendous  knack  on  curves ;  blamed  if  he  couldn't 
almost  send  a  ball  around  a  tree,  and  the  extra  twist  threw  him 
off  his  reckoning  so  badly  that  he  lost  all  command  of  the  ball, 
and  finally  got  so  rattled  that  we  had  to  put  another  man  in,  in 
the  fifth  inning.  They  were  slaughtering  us  then — the  score 
was  fifteen  to  two.  We  picked  up  a  little  after  that,  and  in  the 
ninth  it  looked  as  if  we  might  tie  them,  if  we  had  barrels  of 
good  luck. 

**Falk  went  to  bat.  I  cautioned  him  to  wait  for  his  chance  ; 
but  you  know  what  a  band-stand  player  he  was  ;  he  had  the  gal- 
lery in  his  eye  all  the  time.  He  was  a  big,  fine  looking  feller, 
in  a  way,  but  stuck  on  his  shape  beyond  all  reason  ;  so,  instead 
of  taking  it  easy,  he  swipes  at  everything  that  came,  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  brag  all  the  time  that  made  everybody  very 
tired. 

'*  Just  before  the  last  ball  crossed  the  plate,  he  gave  the  folks 
to  understand  that  he  was  going  to  belt  the  cover  off  it,  and  the 
remains  would  land  down  by  the  river.  He  made  a  fierce  pass 
at  it ;  missed  it  a  mile,  caught  his  toe  and  waltzed  off  on  his 
ear.  He  got  a  dirty  fall  and  everybody  was  glad  of  it.  We  all 
laughed  'Haw  I  Haw  1'  just  as  loud  as  we  could.  Falk  got  up, 
boiling  mad.  He  looked  at  us  as  if  he'd  like  to  eat  us  raw ;  but 
there  wasn't  any  one  round  there  he  felt  safe  to  make  trouble 
with,  until  his  eye  fell  on  old  Ripping-Thunder,  sitting  up 
straight  in  his  new  clothes  and  specs  and  plug  hat  and  cane, 
and  laughing  as  fine  as  anybody.  Then  that  big  Dutchman  did 
the  cowardliest  thing  I  ever  saw ;  he  walks  up  and  smashes  poor 
Rip  in  the  face,  just  as  hard  as  he  could  drive.  *  Now  laugh  I 
you  d — d  Injun  I'  says  he.  There  was  a  riot  in  a  minute,  and  I 
had  to  keep  the  fellers  off  of  Falk,  though  the  Lord  knows  my 
mind  was  different  1  The  other  Captain  refused  to  play  the  game 
out.  He  didn't  want  any  truck  with  such  people,  he  said,  and 
while  our  boys  were  crying  hot  we  couldn't  do  a  thing  but  let 
'em  go. 

''  I  picked  up  old  Rip  and  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  He  tried 
to  smile — although  his  mouth  looked  like  an  accident  to  a  bal- 
loon, where  that  big  lubber  hit  him — and  told  me  no,  not  hurt. 

*'But  his  eyes  were  on  Falk  all  the  time,  following  every  move 
he  made.  I  tell  you  what,  my  son,  never  you  hit  an  Injun  un- 
awares. No  matter  how  old,  or  helpless  he  may  seem,  it  ain't 
safe.  An  Injun's  not  out  of  it  till  he's  dead,  and  then  it's  just 
as  well  to  be  careful.  I  know  one  buck  that  lashed  the  trigger 
of  his  rifle  to  his  arm  with  his  dying  hands,  and  blew  a  hole 
like  a  railroad  tunnel  through  the  feller  that  tried  to  take  his 
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gun  away  from  him ;  as  well  as  changfing  the  appearance  of 
the  next  man  behind,  which  was  me ;  you  can  see  the  mark  run- 
ning back  from  my  eyebrow.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  skirmish 
sometime.  It  was  the  liveliest  I  ever  got  into.  Well,  the  In- 
jun's eyes  were  a  little  bleary  from  age  before,  but  they  were 
bright  enough  now.  I  know  I  thought  it  won't  be  well  for  you, 
brother  Falk,  if  the  old  man  gets  a  crack  at  you ;  but  being  so 
disgusted  with  the  way  things  come  out,  and  sick  besides,  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention. 

*'  The  next  day  was  prairie-chicken  day.  Fifteenth  of  August 
the  law's  up,  ain't  it  ?  I  can  remember  the  day  all  right,  but 
I'm  never  quite  sure  of  the  date—  and  all  of  the  fellers  turned 
out  in  force  to  reduce  the  visible  supply  of  chicken ;  me  and  my 
friend  Stevens  among  the  rest.  We  got  a  later  start  than  most 
of  the  boys,  and  it  must  have  been  ten  or  after  before  we  reached 
McMillan's  flat,  where  we  were  going  to  do  our  shooting.  We 
drove  around  here  and  there,  but  we  never  flushed  a  feather. 

***Now,  Jay,'  says  Stevens,  *  let's  cut  for  old  man  Simon's 
shack ;  there  is  likely  to  be  some  birds  in  his  wheat  stubble.' 
So  off  we  went.  We  were  sailing  down  the  little  sharp  coulefe 
which  opens  on  Simon  bottom  when  we  heard  a  gun-shot  to  the 
right,  and  not  far  off. 

' '  *Hello  I'  says  Stevens,  '  there's  a  fellow  in  luck  ;  we'll  give 
him  a  lift  if  he's  got  more  than  he  can  handle.' 

**  *  Sounded  more  like  a  rifle  to  me,  Steve,'  says  I. 

'*  *Well,  let's  investigate  anyhow — what  the  blazes  i^  that  ?' 
For  just  then  riz  up  a  wild  howl,  *  Don't  shoot  I  Don't  shoot  I  * 
it  says. 

**  *  I  could  swear  that  that  was  the  voice  of  that  sweet  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Falk,'  says  I.  'Tie  up,  and  we'll  creep  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  see  what's  going  on ;  if  Falk's  in  trouble,  I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything.'  We  made  our  sneak  and  looked 
down.  Beneath  us  was  a  sort  of  big  pot-hole,  say  forty  foot 
across.  !On  one  side  was  brother  Falk,  his  face  as  serious  as 
though  he  was  playing  a  rubber  with  the  gent  that  always  wins, 
but  stepping  it  high,  wide,  and  frolicsome.  Gee  I  what  pigeon 
wings  and  didoes  he  cut !  And  the  reason  of  it  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pot-hole  watching  him — ^Brother  Ripping  Thunder, 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  enjoying  himself  much,  and  smiling  as 
good  as  the  damaged  condition  of  his  mouth  would  allow. 

Hunh  !'  says  he,  *  that's  plenty  dance — now  stand  on  head.' 
I  can't !'  says  Falk,  *  I  don't  know  how  I ' 
Learn  !'  says  the  Injun,  '  now  good  time.' 
Falk  started  to  make  some  objections,  but  old  Rip  raised  the 
rifle,  and  Falk,  with  a  wild,  despairing  cuss,  up-ended  himself. 
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He  was  a  bigf  man,  as  I've  told  you,  and  when  he  keeled  over  he 
come  down  so  hard  it  jarred  the  earth. 

**  *  Wakstashonee  !'  cries  Rip,  *  that  worst  I  ever  see  1  Got  to 
do  better,  or  I  shoot  anyhow  I ' 

^'  So  up  gfoes  Falk,  and  down  he  comes,  and  up  he  goes  and 
down  he  comes,  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  styles  till  Steve  and 
me,  we  had  to  jam  our  hankerchers  in  our  mouths  for  fear  we'd 
snort  out  loud  and  spoil  the  game. 

** '  Holy  sufferin'  I '  says  Steve,  *but  ain't  he  just  everlastingly 
run  up  against  the  worst  of  it  this  heat !  We  couldn't  have 
wished  no  better  if  we  tried.  Jay  ! ' 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  there  wasn't  a  piece  as  big  as  a  quarter 
on  Falk  that  wasn't  black  and  blue  when  at  last  he  seemed  to 
get  the  knack  of  it,  and  held  himself  up  in  a  wobbly  sort  of  way. 

'*' There,'  say  Rip,  'that's  more  like  business.  Just  keep 
feet  still — I  going  to  shoot  heels  off  boots.' 

"Falk  hollered  murder. 

"Old  Rip  shook  his  head.  '  You  make  such  noise  I  get  rattled 
and  shoot  hole  through  foot,'  he  complained.  Falk  shut  up 
like  a  clam. 

Here  we  go  fresh  I'  says  Rip      *  Now  don't  move  feet.' 
Blam  !    And  the  right  heel  zipped  into  space.     Blim  !    And 
away  went  the  left  one. 

"  'Good  shooting  for  old  man  I '  says  Rip.  '  Now  you  rest. 
Bimeby  we  have  some  more  fun.' 

"You  should  have  seen  Falk's  face  as  he  sat  there  resting,  with 
the  pleasant  future  in  his  mind.  He  wasn't  happy,  and  he  showed 
it.  As  soon  as  he  got  his  wind  he  tried  to  bribe  Rip,  but  it 
didn't  go.  He  promised  him  money  and  ponies  and  whisky  and 
tobacco,  and  every  thing  under  the  sun.  Rip  simply  shook  his 
head.  *  Don't  want  I '  says  he.  '  Having  plenty  good  time 
now.     Don't  talk  any  more.    Want  think  what  do  next.' 

"  So  there  they  sat,  and  whenever  Rip  looked  at  a  place,  Falk, 
he  looked  too,  for  he  had  a  large  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it 
was  pretty  medium  hard  to  figure  out  what  was  passing  through 
Rip's  head. 

"  There  was  a  mud-puddle  with  about  six  inches  of  water  and 
six  foot  of  mud  at  the  end  of  the  pot-hole.  Rip  took  that  in 
very  earnest. 

Hunh,'  says  he,  'you  rested  now  I ' 

No,  I  ain't  I'  cries  Falk,  with  the  sweat  starting  out  all  over 
him.  '  I  ain't  rested  a  little  bit.  Now,  just  wait  a  minute — 
honest,  I'm  all  played  out  I ' 

"'No  ask  question — tell  you  about  it.  I  say  rested,  you 
RESTED,'  answers   Rip,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  wasn't  to  be 
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argued  with.  Falk  knuckled.  *  For  Grod*8  sake  !  What's  it 
going'  to  be  now? '   he  asked. 

*'  *  You  JlsA^^  says  Rip.  *  Plenty  dam  big  fat  fish,  you  I'  He 
pointed  to  the  puddle.     *  Now  swim ! ' 

**I  may  have  mentioned  that  Palk  was  stuck  on  his  appearance? 
Well,  he  was — powerful.  So  when  it  came  to  wallowing  around 
in  a  mud-puddle  with  his  brand  new  hunting  clothes  on,  he 
beefed  for  fair.    Moses  I    How  he  cussed  1 

'^Then  old  Rip  raised  the  rifle  again,  and  there  was  a  bad  light 
in  his  old  eyes.  I  can't  give  you  no  idea  of  the  satisfaction  he 
expressed  as  he  simply  repeated  the  one  word,  *  swim  I' 

''Brother  Falk  ground  his  teeth  till  the  slivers  flew  ;  Rip  moved 
his  fore-finger.  That  was  enough.  Into  the  mud,  ker-sock ! 
goes  Falk,  and  the  slime  splashed  a  rod  around. 

"All  this  time  the  Injun  had  been  sort  of  quiet  and  sneering, 
but  now  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  He  capered 
like  a  school-boy.  '  Leelah  ouashtay  ! '  He  hollered.  '  Swim, 
.  fish  I  Kick,  fat  fish  !  Kick  !  Make  hand  go  !  Make  head  go  I 
Make  foot  go  !  Wyupee  !  Chantay  meatow  leelah  ouashtay- 
da  I '  Then  he  took  to  spanking  Falk  with  the  butt  of  the  rifle. 
It  was  'a  animated  scene,'  as  the  poet  says.  You  don't  often 
get  a  chance  to  see  a  two-hundred-and-twenty  pound  bully  lying 
on  his  stomach  in  a  mud-puddle  swimming  for  dear  life,  so  Steve 
and  me  made  the  most  of  it. 

''There  was  Falk  hooking  mud  like  a  raving  maniac — fount- 
ains and  geysers  and  water  spouts  of  mud — while  Rip  pranced 
around  him,  war-whooping  and  yelling,  and  laying  it  on  to  him 
with  the  rifle-butt  until  each  crack  sounded  like  a  pistol-shot.  It 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  or  boy  to  get  such  a  thorough, 
heartfelt,  soul-searching  spanking  as  that  ugly  Dutchman  re- 
ceived. My  I  I  could  feel  every  swat  clear  down  to  my  toes, 
and  there  isn't  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Falk  did  too. 

"And  that  Injun  looked  so  comical  flying  around  in  his  high 
hat  and  specs  and  new  clothes  and  shiny  shoes  !  It  was  a  sight 
to  make  a  horse  laugh.  By  and  by  Steve  couldn't  stand  it  and 
he  roared  right  out.  That  stopped  the  matine^.  Rip  looked  up 
at  us  and  grinned.  'I  got  openers,  this  pot,'  says  he,  tapping 
the  rifle.  'Play  nice  game  with  friend — stand  up,  big,  fat 
fish.' 

"  Well,  we  had  a  conniption  fit  when  Falk  made  himself  per- 
pendicular. He  WAS  a  sight  I  If  there  ever  a  man  lived  whose 
name  ought  to  be  Mud,  'twas  Falk.  His  hair  was  full  of  it ; 
his  face  was  gobbed  with  it,  and  drops  of  it  fell  off  the  end  of 
his  trickling  Dutch  muss-tash.  To  say  nothing  of  them  nice 
new  clothes  I    Steve  hollered,  and  I  hollered,  and  the  Injun  hoi- 
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lered.  We  more'n  hollered  ;  we  rocked  on  our  heels  and  laid 
back  our  ears  and  screeched — Falk  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  oozinfi^  slough-juice  at  every  vein,  and  wishing  he  had 
been  buried  young. 

"At  last  he  kind  of  whimpers  out,  '  Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me  now  ? ' 

"  '  Kika-lap  I'  says  Rip,  '  fly.' 

"And  Falk  flew,  like  a  little  bird  ;  up  the  side  of  the  pot-hole, 
over  the  coule^  and  across  the  prairie  —  vanished,  vamoosed, 
faded,  gone  forever.  He  didn't  even  stop  for  hts  clothes.  The 
first  train  out  was  soon  enough  for  him. 

"  So  now  you  say  he's  fallen  into  a  bushel  of  money,  and  has  a 
fine  house,  and  drives  his  trotters  in  New  York  ?  Well  1  By 
Gum  I  But  this  is  a  strange  world  I  Why  couldn't  some  decent 
man  have  gotten  the  rocks  ?  I  tell  you  what  we  ought  to  do ; 
we  ought  to  take  a  nice  photograph  of  that  pot-hole,  of  which 
the  general  features  are  impressed  on  his  memory  perfect  enough 
not  to  need  no  label,  I  guess,  and  send  it  on  to  him  with  the 
compliments  of  Bloody  Ripping  Thunder,  for  bim  to  hang  as 
the  principal  ornament  in  his  art  gallery  t  Old  Falk  a  million- 
aire I  Well,  wouldn't  that  cramp  you  1  Pve  got  to  have  some- 
thing to  take  the  taste  of  that  out  of  my  mouth.  Yes,  the 
same,  Jimmy,  with  plain  water  on  the  side.  Well,  here's  luck, 
young  feller,  even  to  old  Falk  !" 

RicbmODiI.  N.  Y.  

THE   NORTH   WIND    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

By  HERBERT  MDLLER  HOPKINS. 

,  to  the  wonder  of  the  waiting  night, 

The  arid  North  comes  stealing  o'er  the  hills, 

First  in  slow  puffs,  and  then  the  whole  house 

thrills 
ith  steady  blows  of  that  mysterious  might. 
—  -      -     „ow  strange  to  hear,  beneath  the  hot  starlight. 

The  same  wild  note  that  comes  with  driven  snows 
Against  New  England  panes,  where  warmly  glows 
The  dark  green  holly  and  its  berries  bright  I 
And  what  the  meaning  of  the  wild  refrain, 

And  what  the  message  that  the  North  Wind  brings  ? 
It  sings  of  cactus  on  a  desert  plain. 

Of  bones  that  bleach  beside  the  sand-choked  springs, 
Of  strange  red  mountains,  unrefreshed  by  rain, 
A  land  of  gruesome  and  forgotten  things. 
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From  Documents  never  before  published  in  English, 

Diar;y  of  Junipero  Serra  t  Loreto  to  San  Die^o,  MarcK 

2&— June  30,  1769. 

[ONG  other  contents  of  the  invaluable  ''Ra- 
mirez Collection  "  is  a  holog'raph  diary  of  his 
journey  from  the  Mission  of  Loreto,  Lower 
California,  to  San  Diego  in  our  present  State, 
by  that  great  apostle  and  founder  of  California, 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  on  his  first  entrada.  It 
fills  34  close  folio  pages  of  finely  written  manu- 
script, a  sample  of  which  is  given  in  facsimile  on  page  280. 
This  account  of  the  hard  journey — few  are  bold  enough  to 
make  it  nowadays  —  that  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  first 
Mission  and  the  settlement  of  California  is  a  most  human 
document.  It  is  full,  not  only  of  the  humility  and  faith  and 
quenchless  courage  of  the  greatest  missionary  who  ever  trod 
the  soil  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  also  vital  with  his  quiet 
humor.  The  ** Ramirez  Collection"  is  now  part  of  the  prob- 
ably matchless  library  of  Americana  of  Edward  E.  Ayer  of 
Chicago ;  to  whom  Ve  are  indebted  for  the  chance  to  present  this 
critical  translation. 

JESUS,    MARY  AND  JOSEPH.      YEAR  OP   1769. 

Governing  as  Bishop  of  the  city  of  Guadalaxara  the  Senor  Don  Diego  de 
Kivas ;  governing  this  Kingdom  of  New  Spain  as  Viceroy  Don  Carlos 
Francisco  Croix ;  nnder  the  Command ancy -in-Chief  the  Most  Illustrious 
Senor  Don  Joseph  de  Galvez,  of  the  Council  of  his  Magestj,  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Kingdom ;  being  Guardian  of  the  Apostolic  College  of  San 
Fernando  of  Mexico  the  Rev.  Father  Fray  Juan  Andres,  Apostolic  Preacher; 
and  being  President  of  the  Missions  of  the  Calif ornias  the  Rev.  Father 
Fray  Junipero  Serra,  Reader  and  Ex-Professor  of  theology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mallorca ;  being  chiefs  of  the  expedition  by  land  from  the  Royal 
Presidio  of  Our  Lady  of  LK>reto  first  in  command  Don  Gaspar  de  Portala, 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  and  Governor  of  California ;  and  second  the  Captain 
of  said  Presidio,  Don  Fernando  Rivera  y  Moncada — the  latter  in  the  first 
division  of  Soldiers  of  the  Presidio,  to  the  number  of  29 ;  the  former  with 
ten  leather-jacket  Soldiers.  They  undertook  [the  journey]  by  order  of  His 
Mages ty  (whom  God  guard)  Don  Carlos  Third.  Said  Expedition  was  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Joseph. 

DIARY. 

[Of  the  expedition]  to  the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monte  Rey  by  land  ; 
which  for  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Ynfidels  to  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  the  said  Father  President,  Fray  Juni- 
pero Serra,  undertook  from  his  Mission  and  Royal  Presidio  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Loreto  in  [Lower]  California  (after  having  visited  the  Missions  of  the 
South,  and  there  agreed  and  communicated  extensively  concerning  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  Most  Illustrious  Senor  Don  Joseph  de  Galvez,  of  His 
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4 
Magesty*s  Council  and  Chamber,  Inapector-Oeneral  of  this  New  Spain, 
and  Principal  Director  and  Commandant  of  these  Conquests)  on  the  28th 
day  of  March,  the  third  day  of  Resnrrection  filter  in  the  year  of  1769. 

WOTB  1st. 

That  on  the  6th  day  of  Jamiary  of  this  same  year,  finding*  myself  in  the 
Port  of  La  Pax  with  His  Eminence  the  8efk>r  Inspector,  I  blessed  the 
Packet  named  the  **  San  Carlos,"  sang  the  Mass  aboard  her,  blessed  the 
Standards ;  the  Litany  was  song,  and  other  devotions  to  Oar  Lady.  And 
His  Eminence  made  a  fervent  exhortation  with  which  he  kindled  the  spirits 
of  those  who  were  to  go  in  that  vessel  to  said  Ports  of  San  Diego  and 
Monte  Rey.  These  embarked  on  the  9th,  at  night,  and  on  the  10th  set  sail. 
The  Commandant  determined  upon  for  the  Expedition  by  Sea  was  Don 
Vicente  Vila,  a  Pilot  famed  on  the  Seas  of  Europe ;  the  Engineer,  Don 
Miguel  Costanso ;  Chief  of  the  troops  of  (25  men,  and  with  the  Lieutenant, 
26)  Don  Pedro  Fages,  Lieutenant  of  the  Company  of  Catalonian  Volaa- 
teers.  And  for  Missionary  of  ^e  Expedition,  and  for  one  of  the  Missions, 
I  fixed  upon  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Fernando  Parron,  who  had  l>een  my 
Companion  in  Loreto  since  we  arrived  in  California.  And  all  together 
they  set  forth  joyfully  on  the  said  10th  day  of  January. 

NOTB  2nd. 
That  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  I  having  already  returned  toward 
Loreto,  the  same  duties  were  performed  at  Cape  San  Lucas  in  blessing  the 
Packet  *'  San  Antonio,''  alias  the  **  Principe,"  which  set  out  the  same  day 
for  said  Ports.  And  there  embarked  in  it  for  the  same  end  the  Father 
Preachers  Fray  Juan  Gonzales,  a  Biscayan,  and  Fpiy  Francisco  Gomez ; 
the  1st  recently  arrived  from  Mexico ;  and  the  2nd  had  been  Minister  at  the 
Mission  of  the  Passion,  which,  by  order  of  His  Eminence,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  its  Indians  transferred  to  the  [Mission]  of  Todos  Santos. 
And  with  this  the  Maritime  or  Naval  expedition  was  complete. 

NOTB  3rd. 

That  for  the  expedition  by  land  His  Eminence  determined  that  what  was 
necessary  of  Cavalry  [horses],  beasts  of  burden,  and  all  kind  of  provision 
and  food,  should  be  provided  by  the  Sefior  Captain  of  the  Company  or 
Presidio  of  this  Peninsula,  Don  Fernando  de  Rivera  y  Moncada  ;  the  same 
who  was  in  the  time  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Company  [of  Jesus],  and  was 
much  traveled  through  all  the  Missions  with  his  Eminence's  orders  for  the 
Missionary  Fathers  of  them;  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  these  [Mis- 
sions] were  already  in  his  charge.  And  for  this,  and  to  journey  afterward 
to  said  Ports,  at  the  request  of  His  Magesty,  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  I  sang 
the  Mass  of  supplication  to  St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen  patron  of 
these  two  expeditions,  by  sea  and  by  land.  And  two  days  later  he  [Rivera 
y  Moncada]  set  forth  from  Loreto  to  the  [Mission]  of  San  Xavier,  to  com- 
mence his  Operation  of  taking  out  from  it,  and  from  the  other  [Missions] 
next  it,  whatever  he  might  choose  of  what  was  in  them.  Thus  he  did ; 
and  altho'  it  was  with  a  somewhat  heavy  hand,  it  was  undergone  for  God 
and  the  King.  And  with  the  collection  of  articles  which  seemed  to  him 
competent,  he  set  forth,  after  having  recruited  his  beasts  sufficient  time  in 
the  place  called  Vila  Catha  (which  now  is  a  new  Mission  ;  it  was  founded 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost),  with  25  Soldiers  and  three  muleteers,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Indians  on  foot,  the  24th  day  of  March  ;  carrying  with 
him  for  Missionary  Father  of  that  division  of  the  expedition  the  Father 
Preacher  Fray  Juan  Crespi,  Minister  until  then  of  the  Mission  La  Purisima 
de  Cadegomo.    God  upbear  them  well ;  and  may  they  arrive  happily. 
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NOTB    4th. 

That  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  expedition  by  land  EUs  Eminence  ordered 
at  the  beginning'  of  the  month  of  March  that  the  Governor  Commanding 
this  Peninsula,  i>on  Gaspar  de  Portala,  should  set  forth  with  the  Mission- 
aries that  remained  of  them  that  were  designated,  as  Commandant-in- 
Chief  of  both  divisions  of  the  expedition  by  land,  with  the  residuum  of 
the  Soldiers,  the  victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  so  arduous  and  exten- 
sive an  enterprise.  And  in  fulfilment  of  said  Order,  the  aforementioned 
Governor  set  forth  from  his  royal  Presidio  of  Loreto  on  the  9th  of  March 
with  his  retinue.  And  altho'  I  was  always  minded  to  follow  this  expedi- 
tion, I  could  not  set  forth  so  soon ;  proposing  and  promising  to  do  it  with 
the  utmost  possible  haste  (as  I  afterward  did).  And  in  the  interim  I  desig- 
nated to  follow  these  Travelers  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Miguel  de  la 
Campa,  who  had  been  Minister  of  the  frontier  Mission  called  Santa  Maria 
de  los  Angeles ;  where  it  was  necessary  that  they  make  a  long  detention  to 
await  the  victuals  which  had  to  come  by  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  San  Lruis  Gon- 
2aga,  near  that  last  [mentioned]  Mission,  and  to  arrange  the  herd,  and 
other  arrangements — until  I  joined  the  retinue  there,  as  I  have  said  later. 

1*.  On  the  28th  day  of  March,  third  [day]  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  this  year  of  1769,  after  having  celebrated  all  the  func- 
tions of  Holy  Week  with  sdl  possible  solemnity  and  devotion,  and  having 
sung  the  Mass  on  the  day  of  faster  and  preached  in  it  my  farewell  discourse 
(on  the  day  which  punctually  fulfilled  an  Ecclesiastic  year  of  my  having 
preached  to  them  [since]  the  first  time  when  I  took  possession  of  spiritual 
matters  at  said  Mission  and  Church);  and  on  the  two  following  [days]  hav- 
ing celebrated  [services]  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  beseeching  her  protection 
for  a  journey  so  difBcult — ^I  set  forth  after  Mass  of  the  said  Uiird  feast.  And 
my  day's  journey  was  to  arrive  at  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Biaundo  ;  on  the  which  [journey]  there  befell  me  nothing  worthy  of  note  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  road  and  land  known  to  all,  I  say  nothing  about  it.  And  the 
same  I  will  observe  with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  old  Missions. 

2.  The  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  the  same  month  I  tarried  in  said  Mission 
for  many  motives.  Keason  enough  for  said  detention  was  the  very  especial 
and  mutual  love  between  myself  and  its  Minister,  the  Rev.  Father  Reader' 
Francisco  Palou,  my  Disciplef ;  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  elected 
by  our  College  t  to  succeed  me  in  the  Presidency  of  these  Missions  in  case 
of  my  death  or  long  absence.  This  last  circumstance  was  the  principal 
motive  of  said  detention,  to  confer  [with  him]  as  to  what  was  best  with  re- 
gard to  what  remained  in  his  charge  during  my  absence,  for  the  stability  of 
these  Missions  and  of  those  that  were  to  be  founded,  and  to  clear  matters  up 
for  the  coming  of  the  Most  Ulustrious  Senor  Inspector-General  to  Loreto, 
the  which  was  expected  shortly.  The  third — ^and  to  me  the  [reason]  most 
worthy  to  be  noted,  albeit  in  token  of  thankfulness — is  the  fact  that  from 
my  Mission  of  Loreto  I  did  not  take  more  provision  forso  long  an  excursion 
than  one  loaf  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese.  For  I  was  there  all  the  year, 
so  far  as  temporal  matters  go,  as  the  mere  Gruest  for  the  crumbs  of  the  Royal 
Commissary,  whose  liberality  at  my  departure  did  not  extend  further  than 
the  aforesaid.  But  the  said  Father  supplied  that  lack  with  so  efficacious 
arrangements — in  the  way  of  his  provision  of  food,  clothing  for  my  use, 
and  comforts  for  my  journey — that  not  ^en  I  myself  could  have  managed 
to  contrive  them,  tho'  for  my  sins  I  do  xiot  cease  to  be  fond  of  my  conven- 
ience.   May  God  repay  so  much  charity. 

3.  On  the  1st  day  of  April  I  bade  farewell  with  much  sorrow  to  said 
Father,  my  Beloved  since  his  childhood ;  and  starting  at  break  of  day  I 
traveled  toward  the  next  Mission,  [that]  of  San  Joseph  Comondu.  To  the 
which  (tho'  it  is  distant  more  than  12  leagues)  I  came  at  about  eleven 
of  the  same  morning,  so  early  was  the  start  I  took.  And  I  found  myself 
there  without  [meeting]  the  Ministering  Father  there,  who  was — and  is — > 
the  Father  Fray  Antonio  Martinez,  my  old-time  Companion  ever  since  we 
came  together  in  the  City  of  Cadiz  to  come  to  our  College ;  and  since  my 
Fellow-Missionary  in  the  Sierra  Gorda.  For  the  said  Father  had  gone  on 
to  the  Mission  of  Purisima,  of  which  he  was  left  in  charge  because  of  the 
absence  of  its  Minister,  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Juan  Crespi,  who  had 
gone  forth  to  the  first  division  of  the  expedition,  as  has  been  said.    But 

*The  paragraph  nnmben  mark  day*8  jonrneyS' 
tSerra*i>  sncceasor  and  biographer. 
«The  College  of  San  Fernando,  Mex. 
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nothing  was  lacking  for  me,  thanks  to  the  provision  which  the  said  Father 
Martinez  had  made  against  the  chancel  of  mj  arriving  in  his  absence. 

On  the  2nd,  which  was  Sunday,  I  sang  the  Mass  in  A  Ibis,  and  preached 
to  them  of  the  Pueblo  or  Mission.  On  that  day,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
arrival,  they  would  have  gone  without  the  one  or  the  other  [mass  or  ser- 
mon] ;  so  with  this,  and  the  various  confestsions  I  heard,  my  tarrying  was 
not  idle.  The  3rd  was  also  a  festival  day,  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady 
being  celebrated.  Because  it  fell  on  Holy  Saturday,  I  took  the  same  pains 
to  sing  the  Mass,  etc.,  and  in  the  forenoon  the  Father  Missionary  arrived, 
already  advised  of  these  events  at  his  Mission. 

The  4th  (and  part  of  the  foregoing  day)  went,  with  us,  in  arranging 
certain  things  pertaining  to  my  outfit,  which  could  not  be  made  up  at  San 
Xavier.  Meanwhile,  the  arrieros  arranged  the  harness,  for  they  came  in 
bad  shape  for  want  of  sweatcloths,  hay,  reatas,  etc.  And  there  everything 
was  put  in  good  order,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  said  Father,  who  re- 
peatedly asked  me  to  see  if  some  other  thing  of  whatever  he  had  there 
would  not  be  useful.    God  repay  him. 

4.  On  the  5th  I  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  said  Father,  for  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Purissima,  at  which,  without  special  novelty,  we  arrived  the 
same  morning.  The  first  and  only  Minister  of  ours*  [there]  had  been  the 
Father  Preacher  Fray  Juan  Crespi,  another  esteemed  by  me  since  his  child- 
hood. Who,  at  his  going  away,  left  various  things  prepared  for  my  outfit  in 
charge  of  the  Soldier  Don  Francisco  Maria  de  Castro,  Mayordomo  and  £^- 
c^rt  of  that  Mission,  that  he  should  deliver  them  to  me,  with  whatever  else 
might  serve  me.  With  [thanks  to]  this  providing,  and  to  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  said  Soldier,  we  were  received  with  a  dance  of  the  Indians  with 
all  the  solemnity  possible  to  be  secured  in  such  places.  The  6th  and  part 
of  the  day  before  was  occupied  in  arranging  that  which  the  mules  had  to 
carry,  among  which  were  four  loads  of  biscuits,  which  by  order  of  the  Senor 
Captain,  and  care  of  Father  Crespi,  had  been  allot teo  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Religious  of  the  expedition.  Flour,  pinolef ,  wheat,  raisins  and  what- 
ever else  might  serve  for  their  relief — everything  which,  by  the  forethought 
of  the  Father  [priest]  of  San  Joseph,  as  I  have  said,  the  said  Mission  had 
in  its  charge — was  put  in  order.  And  all  my  outfit,  and  that  of  them  that 
went  with  me,  was  supplied  with  much  more  abundance  than  I  could  desire 
or  imagine.     Blessed  be  God. 

The  7th,  having  bidden  farewell  to  the  Rev.  Father  [priest]  of  San  Joseph, 
who  remained  at  the  Mission  to  go  forth,  a  little  later,  to  his  own  [Mis- 
sion], I  took  my  way  at  early  daybreak  for  the  next  [Mission]  of  Guada- 
lupe. I  walked  all  day,  except  a  little  halt  which  I  made  at  midday  to  take 
some  rest  and  a  mouthful.  And  when  night  came  on,  I  arrived  at  the  place 
of  the  Teasel,  where  I  tarried  on  the  ground.  There  I  talked  with  some 
ten  families  of  Indians,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  And  when  I 
asked  them  for  the  reason  of  their  being  there,  they  told  me  with  much 
sorrow  that  they  were  of  the  mission  of  Guadalupe,  and  not  of  any  rancheria 
but  of  the  head  place  itself ;  and  that  the  Father,  for  want  of  provisions, 
had  found  himself  obliged  to  send  them  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  their 
food ;  and  that  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  this,  they  were  not  handy 
at  it ;  their  hardship  was  much,  particularly  in  seeing  their  babies  suffer 
and  hearing  them  cry.  I  felt  sorry  enough,  and  tho*  it  was  somewhat  un- 
fortunate that  the  pack-train  was  behind  and  could  not  arrive  that  night, 
they  were  not  left  without  some  alleviation.  For  with  a  portion  of  pinole  I 
carried  they  made  themselves  an  olla  of  good  Atole,  which  was  for  the 
women  and  children.  And  afterward  the  same  diligence  was  repeated, 
tilling  it  a  second  time  for  the  men.  Wherewith  they  were  consoled — the 
more,  when  I  told  them  that  they  should  travel  to  their  Mission ;  that 
already  com  was  on  its  way  to  the  Father  by  sea  Canoe  from  Mulege,  by 
order  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Inspector.  I  took  my  rest,  and  [had]  them 
pray  in  concert ;  and  they  concluded  by  singing  a  very  tender  song  of  the 
love  of  God.  And  as  they  of  that  Mission  have  (with  reason )  the  fame  of 
singing  with  especial  sweetness,  I  had  a  good  bit  of  consolation  in  hearing 
them. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 


*That  is,  Franciscan.    The  Jesuita  had  t>een  expelled  two  jrears  before, 
f  it  A  meal  of  parched  corn. 
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EQUOYA,  *' the  American  Cadmus,"  was  the 
only  Indian  that  ever  invented  a  written  lan- 
^age ;    the  only  aboricfinal  leader   of    his 
people  toward  what  we  call  education.     In  the 
name  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  world — the  Se- 
quoia Gigantea  of  California — science  has  honored 
this  truly   great  Cherokee  ;   and  a  League  **  to 
make  better  Indians"   may  appropriately  honor 
him   as  well.     A  brief  sketch  in  the  February 
number  gave  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  Indian;  and  further  details  will  follow. 

The  Big  Tree  grows  nowhere  in  the  world  except  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  Sequoya  League,  while  native  to  California,  will 
take  root  wherever  there  are  People  who  Care.  Its  scope  and  its 
plans  are  national. 

It  was  deemed  vital  that  the  name  of  the  League  be  short, 
easy  and  significant.  **  Catalogue"  titles  are  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  Two  words — one,  if  possible,  an  Indian  name  of  the 
right  significance — were  felt  to  be  enough.  Of  all  the  names 
suggested,  in  the  consensus  of  the  people  most  competent  to 
suggest,  Sequoya  had  an  overwhelming  majority.  Among 
others,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mrs.  Hearst, 
Miss  Fletcher,  Prof.  McGee,  and  a  majority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  favored  it.  The  objection  that  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  a  League  to  preserve  the  Big  Trees,  is  easily  an- 
swered.   There  could  be  worse  causes  to  be  confounded  with, 
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under  almost  any  title  ;  and,  having*  a  right  significance,  the 
public  may  reasonably  be  trusted  to  learn  what  the  name  does 
mean.  The  Primrose  League  in  Eng^land  is  not  exactly  to  raise 
primroses  ;  but  the  English — and  some  others — ^have  discovered 
what  it  does  stand  for. 

Papers  are  now  being  drawn  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
League  ;  and  in  spite  of  vexatious  and  unavoidable  delays  the 
work  is  being  pushed  on.  A  harp  of  a  thousand  strings — and 
some  of  them  thousands  of  miles  long — cannot  be  played  upon  all 
in  a  minute ;  and  the  League  means  to  make  no  grave  mistakes. 

The  League  itself  is  a  national  affair.  Local  councils  will 
be  formed  all  over  the  United  States,  deriving  authority  from 
the  national  organization,  and  pledged  to  carry  out  its  policies. 
It  cannot  be  too  constantly  remembered  that  the  contract  is  an 
enormous  one.  The  first  struggle  will  be  not  to  arouse  sympathy 
but  to  inform  with  slow  patience  and  long  wisdom  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  which  already  exists.  We  cannot  take  the 
Indians  out  of  the  hands  of  the  National  Government;  we  can- 
not take  the  National  Government  into  our  own  hands.  There- 
fore we  must  work  with  the  National  Grovernment  in  any  large 
plan  for  the  betterment  of  Indian  conditions.  The  Leagfue 
means,  in  absolute  good  faith,  not  to  fight  but  to  assist  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  It  means  to  give  the  money  of  many  and  the 
time  and  brains  and  experience  of  more  than  a  few  to  honest 
assistance  to  the  Bureau  in  doing  the  work  for  which  it  has 
never  had  either  enough  money  or  enough  disinterested  and 
expert  assistance  to  do  in  the  best  way  the  thing  it  and  every 
American  would  like  to  see  done. 

The  plans  of  the  League  have  been  outlined,  in  personal  con- 
versation, to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  three  welcomed  these 
plans,  and  promised  every  assistance  in  their  power.  In  sincere 
cooperation  with  such  men,  the  League  can  reasonably  hope  to 
be  of  service  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Government. 

A  draft  of  the  League's  constitution,  subject  to  amendment, 
follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

I — NAME. 

This  Corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  Sequoya  league. 

n— OBJECT. 

Its  object  shall  be  'Ho  make  Better  Indians/'  and  better-treated  ones. 

1.  By  cooperating  with  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
of  the  National  Government  to  devise,  secure  legislation  for,  and  carry  out, 
policies  based  on  patience,  common-sense,  steady  pressure,  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  facts  at  issue — the  Indian,  his  nature,  his  needs,  his  pos- 
sibilities, and  his  environment. 

A.  By  furnishing  specific,  responsible,  authentic  and  disinterested 
information. 

B.  By  maintaining  a  friendly  watchfulness  over  the  manner  in  which 
agreed  policies  are  carried  out  in  the  field  ;  by  knowing  precisely  what 
agents,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of  the  service  are  doing,  and  what 
its  results  are  ;  by  assisting  and  defending  good  employees  from  malicious 
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or  partisan  attacks ;  hy  preferring  charges  against  unfit  employees — in 
neither  case  as  irresponsible  gossip,  bat  in  such  form  as  would  be  com- 
petent in  a  court  of  law. 

C.  By  assisting  to  awaken  public  sentiment  along  these  lines,  and  by 
all  proper  means  to  influence  legislation  to  these  ends. 

2.  By  direct,  practical  and  familiar  dealing  with  the  Party  of  the  Second 
Part.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  that  the  Indian  shall  understand  what  the 
Government  means  to  do,  and  shall  assent  to  it,  than  that  he  shall  have  to 
be  crushed  by  costly  wars  or  coercions  into  a  sullen  submission  to  whatever 
it  may  see  fit  to  do.  A  function  of  the  League,  therefore,  will  be  to  gain 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  Indians  in  measures  for  their  benefit ; 
working  through  persons  whom  the  Indians  know  and  trust,  and  not 
through  strangers  and  interpreters. 

A.  By  assisting  the  Indians  to  security  in  those  rights  of  home,  of  in- 
dividuality and  of  family  which  must  be  the  basis  of  successful  dealing  by 
statecraft  with  any  race. 

B.  By  encouraging  the  Indians  to  acquire  as  much  '*  education  *'  as  they 
can  reasonably  use,  and  in  the  directions  in  which  they  can  possibly  use  it. 
To  any  such  plan,  the  family  and  the  tril>e  must  be  made  allies,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  enemies. 

C.  By  reviving,  encouraging,  and  providing  market  for,  such  of  the 
aboriginal  industries  as  can  be  made  profitable.  In  the  case  of  tribes  which 
had  no  such  industries,  to  assist  in  securing  those  that  shall  be  best  suited 
to  their  abilities  and  their  market. 

in — ADMINISTRATION. 

The  management  of  this  Corporation  shall  vest  in  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  seven,  elected  by  the  incorporators ;  with  full  power  to  act,  to  fill 
vacancies  in  its  own  number,  and  to  increase  that  number — in  each  case, 
by  five-sevenths  vote. 

IV — ^ADVISORY  BOARD. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  annually  appoint  an  Advisory  Board,  at 
present  of  25  members.  The  functions  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  advise 
the  Executive  Committee;  and  in  general  to  forward  the  aims  of  the 
League. 

V— OFFICERS. 

The  only  officers  of  the  League,  besides  the  said  Executive  Committee 
and  Advisory  Board,  shall  be  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Secretary 
shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services.  All  others  shall 
give  their  services  to  the  League  without  pay.  The  Treasurer  shall  furnish 
bond  in  $10,000. 

VI — MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  in  the  League  shall  be  open  to  any  person  who  shall  sub- 
scribs  to  the  constitutioa  and  pay  the  annual  dues.  These  dues  shall  be 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance,  delinquent  January  15  of  each  year.  **  Junior 
Membership,"  for  boys  and  girls  under  16,  shall  be  50  cents  per  annum,  in 
advance.    Life  Memberships  shall  be  $50. 

Vn— W)CAI*  COUNCIL. 

Local  Councils,  taking  their  charter  from  the  League,  may  be  formed  in 
any  town  or  city  in  the  United  States,  on  petition  of  three  responsible 
persons.  Acceptance  of  the  charter  shall  pledge  the  said  Council  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  and  to  work  within  lines  approved 
by  the  League. 

VIII— MEMBERSHIP  IN  I.OCAI,  CODNCII^. 

Membership  in  local  Councils  shall  be  by  application,  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  by-laws  of  said  local  Council.  The  annual  fees  shall  be  $2,  of 
which  sum  one-half  shall  be  remitted  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  local  Council 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  League.  And  at  least  one-half  of  all  moneys  col- 
lected by  any  local  Council,  in  excess  of  $1  per  annum  local  membership 
fees,  shall  be  converted  into  the  treasury  of  the  League  for  the  furtherance 
of  its  national  work.  '*  Junior  memberships"  in  local  Councils  shall  be  50 
cents. 

IX— AMBNDMBNTS. 

This    Constitution   may  be  amended  by  a  five-sevenths  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  November  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
VLTging  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  re- 
port upon  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (see  this  magazine  for  December),  Not  only  does  the 
acute  case  of  the  300  Indians  now  subject  to  eviction  from  War- 
ner's Ranch,  and  with  no  place  on  earth  to  go  to,  require  im- 
mediate attention  ;  there  are  few  of  the  35  reservations  under 
the  Mission  agency  where  conditions  are  not  in  serious  need  of 
improvement.  Inadequate  lands,  worthless  lands,  lack  of  water, 
insecurity  of  title — these  are  among  the  matters  requiring  in- 
vestigation. The  status  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  a  credit 
either  to  our  humanity  or  to  our  business  methods.  A  commis^ 
sion  of  well  known,  competent  men,  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, should  not  only  investigate  and  recommend  what  can 
best  be  done  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  Warner's  Ranch 
Indians,  but  should  report  a  general  plan  for  the  final  disen- 
tanglement of  the  collective  snarl ;  a  plan  not  necessarily  to  be 
carried  out  at  one  fell  swoop,  but  to  be  worked  toward  logically 
step  by  step. 

Following  the  memorial,  I  went  over  the  subject  in  person 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Indian  Bureau  ;  the  com- 
mission was  promised,  and  steps  were  taken  for  its  appointment. 
Since  that  time  an  Indian  Inspector  has  examined  some  of  the 
many  tracts  of  land  offered  for  sale  for  the  location  of  the  War- 
ner's Ranch  Indians,  and  has  recommended  that  the  government 
purchase  the  Monserrate  Rancho  for  $70,000. 

So  far  from  removing  the  need  of  a  commission,  this  merely 
emphasizes  it.  The  Monserrate  Rancho  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
scenery  ;  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  experienced  Cali- 
fornians  who  are  familiar  with  it  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
— and  many  use  a  stronger  word — to  put  the  Indians  there.  In 
going  over  the  ranch  myself,  recently — though  with  no  thought 
of  it  as  an  Indian  location — I  saw  nothing  which  would  con- 
vince me  that  this  adverse  opinion  is  mistaken.  To  prove  its 
fitness  for  the  purpose  would  at  least  require  a  far  more  thorough 
investigation  than  the  Inspector  has  given  it.  It  would  make  a 
handsome  stock-ranch  ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  Indian  can- 
not be  a  stock-raiser  here ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he  should.  He 
should  be  a  farmer,  tilling  the  soil ;  and  to  till  the  soil  here  he 
must  have  irrigation.  The  ranch  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at 
foreclosure,  some  years  ago,  for  $25,000  ;  and  the  history  of  its 
transfers  is  curious. 

On  the  other  hand  I  probably  know  no  more  about  the  matter 
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than  the  Inspector  does,  and  have  no  wish  to  condemn  the  land. 
Neither  of  us  knows  enough  It  is  precisely  why  the  Sequoya 
League  urges  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  to  go  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  It  has  been  rather  the  misfortune  than  the 
fault  of  our  Indian  Bureau  ever  since  its  organization  that  it 
has  had  to  depend  on  peripatetic,  unfamiliar,  and  more  than  oc- 
casionally incompetent,  inspectors.  With  the  results  of  follow- 
ing their  advice,  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  Now  that  a 
commission  of  men  of  national  standing  and  of  familiarity  with 
the  facts  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  services,  without 
compensation,  to  straighten  out  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
authoritatively,  it  would  seem  the  most  businesslike  way  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so. 

The  receipt  of  $70  in  various  contributions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  has  already  been  acknowledged.  Further  gifts  are: 
Mrs.  Peter  Goddard  Gates,  Pasadena,  Cal. ,  $5 ;  Miss  Molly 
Dillon,  Los  Angeles,  $2.50  ;  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Manila,  $2 ; 
Juliette  Bstelle  Mathis,  San  Francisco,  $1. 

The  *'  Hair-Cut  Order,"  over  which  the  press  of  the  country 
has  made  so  merry,  was  not  a  newspaper  invention.  A  copy  of 
the  ofGlcial  document  follows.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
plementary order  practically  nullifies  the  original — since  it  for- 
bids giving  the  Indians  *'any  just  cause  for  revolt,"  and  any 
enforcement  of  the  original  would  be  unmistakable  and  inevit- 
able cause  for  revolt — the  League  has  no  desire  to  pursue  the 
matter.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that  in  the  event  of 
some  stupid  agent  trying  to  enforce  the  order  for  hair-cutting 
and  the  suppression  of  feasts,  a  test  case  would  be  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — ^where  of  course  plain- 
tiff would  win,  as  there  is  no  law  to  force  any  American,  even 
an  original  one,  to  cut  his  hair.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
wealthy  champions  who  have  expressed  this  determination  will 
have  any  need  to  carry  it  out.  The  order  will  probably  be  al- 
lowed to  die  its  natural  death.  The  copy  is  printed  here  merely 
as  a  matter  of  the  archives. 

Dbpartmbnt  op  thb  Intbrior,  Oppicb  op  Indian  Appairs, 

Washington,  Jan.,  1902. 

Sir — ^This  office  desires  to  call  yoor  attention  to  a  few  customs  among 
the  Indians  which,  it  is  believed,  should  be  modified  or  discontinued. 

The  wearing  of  long  hair  by  the  male  population  of  your  agency  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  advancement  they  are  making,  or  will  soon  be  expected 
to  make,  in  civilization.  The  wearing  of  short  hair  by  the  males  will  be  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  will  certainly  hasten  their  progress  toward 
ciyilization.  The  returned  male  student  far  too  frequently  goes  back  to 
the  reservation  and  falls  back  into  the  old  custom  of  letting  his  hair  grow 
long.  He  also  paints  profusely  and  adopts  all  the  old  habits  and  customs 
which  his  education  in  our  industrial  schools  has  tried  to  eradicate.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the  schools  as  with  the  conditions  found  on 
the  reservations.  These  conditions  are  very  often  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  toward  the  Indian  and  are  often  perpetuated  by  the  agent 
not  caring  to  take  the  initiative  in  fastening  any  new  policy  on  his  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 
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On  manj  of  the  reservations  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  paint,  claiming 
that  it  keeps  the  skin  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  ;  but,  instead* 
this  paint  melts  when  the  Indian  perspires,  and  runs  down  into  the  eyes. 
The  use  of  this  paint  leads  to  many  diseases  of  the  eyes  among-  those 
Indians  who  paint.  Persons  who  have  given  considerable  thought  and 
investigation  to  the  subject  are  satisfied  that  this  custom  causes  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  blindness  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  induce  your  male  Indians  to  cut  their  hair, 
and  both  sexes  to  stop  painting.  With  some  of  the  Indians  this  will  be  an 
easy  matter ;  with  others  it  will  require  considerable  tact  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  yourself  and  your  employes  to  successfully  carry  out  these 
instructions.  With  your  Indian  employes  and  those  Indians  who  draw 
rations  and  supplies  it  should  be  an  easy  matter,  as  a  non-compliance  with 
this  order  may  be  made  a  reason  for  discharge  or  for  withholding  rations 
and  supplies.  Many  may  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  order  voluntarily, 
especially  the  returned  student.  The  returned  students  who  do  not  comply 
voluntarily  should  be  dealt  with  summarily.  Employment,  supplies,  etc., 
should  be  withdrawn  until  they  do  comply,  and  if  they  become  obstreperous 
about  the  matter  a  short  confinement  in  the  guard-house  at  hard  labor, 
with  shorn  locks,  should  furnish  a  cure.  Certainly  all  the  younger  men 
should  wear  short  hair,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  tact,  perseverance,  firm- 
ness, and  withdrawal  of  supplies  the  agent  can  induce  all  to  comply  with 
this  order. 

The  wearing  of  citizen's  clothing,  instead  of  the  Indian  costume  and 
blanket,  should  be  encouraged. 

Indian  dances  and  so-called  Indian  feasts  should  be  prohibited.  In  many 
cases  these  dances  and  feasts  are  simply  subterfuges  to  cover  degrading 
acts  and  disguise  immoral  purposes.  You  are  directed  to  use  your  best 
efforts  in  the  suppression  of  these  evils. 

On  or  before  June  30, 1902,  you  will  report  to  this  office  the  progress  you 
have  made  in  carrying  out  the  above  orders  and  instructions. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  JONES, 

(Commissioner. 

Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Intbrior,  Officb  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  Jan.,  1902. 
Sir — From  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  from  in- 
formation that  has  reached  this  office  from  other  quarters,  it  appears  that 
the  recent  circular  letter  issued,  directing  the  modification  or  discontinu- 
ance of  certain  savage  customs  prevailing  among  Indian  tribes,  has  been  mis- 
understood. This  letter  is  therefore  written  to  remove  any  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

The  circular  letter  referred  to  was  simply  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of 
this  office  and  indicated  what  should  be  carried  out  by  those  having  charge 
of  the  Indians,  using  tact,  judgment  and  perseverance.  It  was  not  expected 
or  intended  that  they  should  be  so  precipitated  as  to  give  the  Indians  any 
just  cause  for  revolt,  but  that  they  should  beg^n  gradually  and  work 
steadily  and  tactfully  till  the  end  in  view  should  be  accomplished.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  withdrawal  or  revocation  of  the 
circular  letter  referred  to,  but  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  JONES, 

Commissioner. 


Pr«fileiit,  ChM.  F.  LnmmLs, 
Tlce-Pr«ldeat.  Maraaret  Collier  Gnfaam. 
Secreiarj,  Arihnr  B.  Benino.  114  N.  Sptlnr  St. 
Tnuncer.  J.  G.  MohId,  Callfomla  Bank. 

CormDondlnii  Sccrrlarv.  Mrs.  H.  E.  StllHM.  . „ 

Cliaa.  F.  IiBinmla. 


G^INCE  tbe  last  issue,  two  pleasant  fortunes  have  befallen 
^0  the  Landmarks  Club.  At  Pala,  where  extensive  repairs 
have  been  undertaken,  one  of  the  inscrutable  blunders  of 
a  far-oflf  government  had  alienated  the  Mission  properties  from 
the  church  man;  years  ago.  The  chapel  and  graveyard  had 
been  deeded  back  by  the  homesteader ;  but  he  reserved  the  rest. 
It  would  be  unlike  the  club's  notion  of  "business"  to  repair 
buildings  on  private  lands  which  might  be  sold  tomorrow  ;  and 
it  has  arranged  and  carried  out  a  plan  by  which  all  the  ruins 
revert  to  their  proper  ownership— so  that  the  Club  can  now,  as 
means  permit,  safeguard  all  the  buildings  with  entire  security, 
under  a  long  lease. 

Eschscholtzia  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  devolu- 
tion, has  joined  the  Landmarks  Club  as  a  Chapter,  feeling  that 
there  can  be  no  more  patriotic  work  than  that  which  the  Club 
is  attempting  to  do.  The  joint  excursion  of  Club  and  Chapter 
to  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Feb.  22nd,  was  handi- 
capped by  rain.  A  score,  however,  of  the  less  easily  daunted 
passed  the  day  delightfully  at  this  peculiarly  beautiful  spot, 
where  the  Landmarks  Club  has  done  extensive  work. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Club  to  carry  out  its 
work.  Membership  is  but  $1  a  year,  and  is  open  to  all ;  life 
membership  is  $25. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $4,637.50. 

New  contributions — Mrs.  Mira  Hershey,  Los  Angeles,  $25 ; 
Jeremiah  Abern,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  $25;  Eschscholtzia 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Los  Angeles, 
$20  ;  Frank  C.  Chase,  Ethanac,  Cal.,  $5. 

$2  each— Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  Miss  A.  L.  Meeker,  Julia  A. 
Meeker.  Pasadena. 

$1  each— Mrs.  M.  F.  Woodward,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Adolph 
Petsch,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Price,  C.  B.  Boothe,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Boothe, 
I*os  Angeles  ;  Oliver  Hewlett  Hicks,  Mrs-  Oliver  Hewlett  Hicks, 
Mrs.  Peter  Goddard  Gates,  Pasadena ;  D.  M.  McDonald,  Miss 
A.  E.  Wadleigh,  Los  Angeles  ;  G.  H.  Buek,  New  York;  R.  J. 
Vesque,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana ;  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y. 


Probably  the  (greatest  common  denominator  of  phrase  in  the 
multitudes  of  letters  which  come  to  this  Den  monthly  is:  "I 
do  not  agree  with  everythinar  the  Lion  says,  but — " 

When  most  people  shall  a^ree  with  everything:  the  Lion  says, 
he  will  cease  to  say  anything.  He  can  use  himself  more  profit- 
ably in  buildine  his  serial  stone  wall  than  in  saying  what  no  one 
needs  to  hear  said. 

The  main  object  of  speech  is  to  express  our  disagreements. 
If  everyone  thought  and  knew  the  same  thing,  a  vocabulary  of 
1000  words  at  most  would  be  a  Morganesque  suf&ciency  for  the 
needs  of  the  human  race.  The  savage  has  few  words  because 
he  needs  few,  being  always  orthodox.  As  we  become  civilized, 
language  multiplies,  because  we  find  every  day  some  new  point 
to  wrangle  over.  A  modern  language  has  to  have  50,000  words 
wherewith  to  explain  to  most  of  its  natives  a  few  of  the  things 
they  do  not  know.  As  we  who  talk  English  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeing people  on  earth,  our  dictionary  has  mounted  up  to 
some  275,000  words — and  some  of  us  would  need  every  word  in 
the  lot  to  express  adequately  our  dissent  from  some  others. 

Among  savages,  children  and  Chautauquans,  the  prime  object 
of  speech  is  to  express  thought — such  as  it  may  be  in  the  specific 
case.  Among  the  mature  its  most  important  function  is  to 
evoke  thought.  And — in  a  fashion  naturally  limited  by  its  limi- 
tations— that  is  the  main  object  of  language  in  this  Den.  It  is 
not  compulsory  that  we  think  alike  ;  the  only  vital  point  is  that 
we  shall  think. 
'  Two  months  ago  these  pages  expressed  a  conviction 

^  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  revival  of  discipline  in  the 

army  and  navy ;  and  that,  among  other  small  but  typical 
things,  the  discreditable  Schley  episode  would  be  closed  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  not  according  to  the  news- 
boys and  the  emotions  of  them  that  have  a  chronic  cold  in  the 
back  of  the  head. 

This  did  not  at  all  flatter  the  administration.  It  has  proved 
itself  all  it  was  expected  to  be.  President  Roosevelt's  summing 
up  of  the  Schley  appeal  to  him  is  a  model  of  justice,  clearness 
and  "  horse  sense."    It  is  an  example  of  how  simple  a  proposi- 
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tion  that  the  crowd  have  befocrcfed  becomes  in  the  hands  of  a  . 
man  of   honesty,  coura^fe,    common  sense   and  the   historical 
training*.    Summarily  shaken  free  of  the  dust  the  newspapers 
have  raised,  the  matter  becomes  almost  absurdly  plain. 

Sampson  laid  the  plans  on  which  the  battle  of  Santiago  was 
fought  and  won.  Only  the  popular  intelligence  which  pictures 
Grant  leading  every  charge  in  the  Wilderness  could  have  for- 
gotten this.  Schley,  precisely  like  the  other  subordinates, 
fought  the  battle  according  to  his  lights  at  the  moment.  He  ' 'com- 
manded" nothing.  No  other  ship  obeyed  any  order  from  him. 
With  Capt.  Cook,  he  handled  the  "Brooklyn."  The  "Brook- 
lyn's" famous  "loop"  by  Schley's  order  was,  in  Roosevelt's 
words,  "the  one  grave  mistake  made  by  any  American  ship 
that  day."  Schley  says  he  made  it  to  avoid  "  dangerous  prox- 
imity" to  the  Spanish  ships  ;  but  "  Teddy,"  who  never  shirked 
a  Dangerous  Proximity  himself,  remarks  with  a  certain  deadly 
quiet  that  if  the  proximity  was  dangerous  for  Schley  it  was 
also  dangerous  for  the  Spaniards — a  retort  courteous  to  which 
the  fact  that  about  as  much  American  blood  was  shed  in  this 
"  great  naval  engagement"  as  is  sometimes  shed  in  a  prize-fight 
adds  poignant  edge.  Furthermore,  remarks  the  President,  the 
danger  Schley  avoided  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  Wain- 
wright  eagerly  sought  in  his  cockleshell,  nor  even  so  great  as 
that  to  which  Schley's  loop  exposed  our  own  ship  the  "  Texas." 

President  McKinley  settled  the  Santiago  matter  once,  and 
settled  it  right.  President  Roosevelt  in  clearer  and  more  defini- 
tive fashion,  has  settled  it  right  again.  Himself  a  soldier  and  a 
historian,  Roosevelt  has  adjudicated  the  case  as  history  will 
write  it.  If  we  may  now  be  spared  any  more  sorehead  proces- 
sions, Thanksgiving  Day  cannot  come  around  any  too  soon. 

The  observance  of  Washington's  birthday  by  a  fist-     v^arts  and 
fight  in  the  United  States  Senate  (another  potential  ^^^'^™* 

volume,  by  the  way,  for  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Brainsend 
Towdy's  projected  series  of  All  the  Fights  as  Ever  Was)  is  cer- 
tainly not  "  to  be  proud  of."  Yet  as  jugs  are  almost  the  only 
things  known  to  science  whose  handle  is  all  on  one  side,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  a  few  things  which  "rank"  even  Senatorial 
courtesy. 

It  is  fit  to  hold  the  two  South  Carolina  Senators  in  contempt 
of  the  Senate.  Let  us  hope  they  shall  be  adequately  fined  or 
imprisoned — or  both — for  usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  people- 
at-large.  Senator  Tillman,  in  particular,  is' one  with  whom  the 
Lion  has  no  shred  of  congenital  sympathy — partisan,  sociologic 
or  de  gustibus.  He  talks  too  much,  too  hard,  and  too  soon.  He 
is  an  unreconstructed  limb  of  the  society  which  has  suffered  in- 
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,  comparably  more  by  'Stgro  slavery  than  the  'Segro  did — the 
chivalry  which  learned  from  slave-owning"  that  work  is  only  for 
Slaves,  and  forgets  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  that  the  only  Free 
Man  is  the  man  who  Works. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tillman  seems  to  have  a  soul  of 
his  own,  such  as  it  is — and  any  sort  is  a  good  deal,  nowadays. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  advantage  he  can  gain — or  can  think  to 
gain  —  by  his  diatribes.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  lead- 
ing up  to  contracts  in  them.  Many  of  them  are  ill-judged;  some 
of  them  are  absurd.  But  it  is  something,  in  these  days,  for  a 
man  to  dare  to  protest — and  to  care  to  protest;  for  certainly  there 
are  more  that  dare  than  that  care. 

The  Lion  has  no  prevalent  regard  for  the  Southern  idea  of 
"honor" — the  duello  code  which  a  year  or  so  ago  we  seemed 
about  to  adopt  in  national  affairs  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
maturity.  But  the  Lion  can  understand  it,  having  once  been  19 
years  old  himself.  He  is  not  yet  wholly  past  the  capacity  to 
find  the  next  man's  nose,  under  due  provocation ;  he  still  be- 
lieves there  are  noses  and  cases  whereunto  any  other  loiric  is 
inadequate  ;  he  would  be  sorry  ever  to  become  so  senile  that  he 
had  not  a  fist  for  occasion.  But  he  would  be  sorrier  yet  to  have 
no  panacea  for  every  ill  but  a  swat.  Man  is  first  and  last  an 
animal,  and  at  the  very  last  must  fall  back  upon  the  only  animal 
argument.  But  between-times,  how  far  he  has  improved  upon 
the  common  run  of  animals  is  best  proved  by  his  alternatives. 
The  man  who  can  fight,  and  will  fight  if  must  be — but  won't 
fight  if  his  brains  are  a  successful  Third  Party — is  the  man  the 
world  hinges  on.  The  man  who  Fights  Anyhow,  because  he 
knows  no  other  way,  is  at  least  an  animal.  The  featherless 
biped  who  can^t  fight  on  occasion  is  neither  man  nor  longer  even 
animal. 

ndecent  as  the  Tillman-McLaurin  discussion  was,  there  have 
been  unmanlier  things  done  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Not 
to  mention  worse  aspects  ;  not  to  dwell  on  the  "  trades  "  which 
are  made  in  that  august  chamber  every  day  ;  not  to  be  humor- 
ous over  the  Senate's  virtuous  horror  when  the  uncouth  Tillman 
mentions  one  of  them — calling  names  is  only  a  more  timid  form 
of  fisticuffs.  It  may  be  '*  culture  "  that  keeps  the  gentlemen 
from  physical  contact,  or  it  may  be  cowardice — and  this  is  a 
differentiation  we  doubtless  all  have  to  think  of  for  ourselves  as 
we  grow  older  and  less  impetuous  and  less  competent.  Civili- 
zation (another  name  for  age)  has  enabled  us  to  find  a  consoling* 
difference  between  being  called  parliamentary  liars  and  plain 
liars.  But  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  there  is  some  draw- 
back in  deing-  a  liar,  even  in  an  economy  where  '*  everything 
goes. 
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While  we  Have  Fun  watching'  each  political  division     o^^ 
of  Europe  forget  its  ancient  dignities  in  an  endeavor  to  sbnsb  op 

establish  that  it  was  Our  Only  Friend  in  Time  of 
Trouble ;  while  recent  events  have  proved  that  England  (not 
the  English  People,  on  whose  blood  friendship  we  may  reason- 
ably count,  but  the  same  litter  of  English  politicians  that  hoped 
to  "do"  us  in  1776,  in  1812,  in  1861)  was  not  our  '* friend"  in 
1898 ;  while  we  have  now  learned  from  the  official  papers — a 
little  late  but  sharply  enough  to  make  up — that  instead  of  stand- 
ing off  all  Europe  it  was  England  that  took  the  initiative  in 
opposing  our  Spanish  war,  and  would  have  rallied  the  nations 
in  protest  if  Germany  had  not  "sat  down  upon"  the  proposi- 
tion ;  while  the  American  Sense  of  Humor  has  its  due  exercise 
with  these  international  funninesses — it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
forget  the  deeper  fact  that  every  civilized  power  on  earth  (includ- 
ing England,  which  tried  to  say  so  ;  including  Grermany,  which 
kept  England  or  anyone  else  from  saying  so)  felt  that  we  were 
unjustified  in  our  war  with  Spain.  And  while  our  cheap  poli- 
ticians now  thumb  their  nose  at  the  "consent  of  any  other 
nation,"  this  country  was  founded  (as  everyone  knows  who  ever 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  and  will  endure  only 
"with  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 

It  has  also  been  proved  that  our  Spanish  War  was  needless. 
It  has  been  proved  that  Spain  made  every  concession  we  asked ; 
that  it  revoked  the  Reconcentrado  policy  ;  that  it  ordered  in 
Cuba  "an  immediate  and  unconditional  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  six  months."  It  is  proved  that  Prest.  McKinley  did  not  in- 
form Congress  or  the  country  of  this  vital  fact.  It  is  proved 
that  a  downhill  Congress  declared  war  on  Spain  "  for  not  doing" 
what  Spain  had  already  done — and  would  have  done  thrice  over 
if  we  had  asked  it  and  given  her  a  chance. 

But  she  was  given  no  chance.  The  Newspapers  which  could 
sell  copies  ;  the  Promoters  who  could  get  franchises  ;  the  Con- 
tractors who  could  poison  American  soldiers  with  Alger-Egan 
beef ;  the  Congressmen  who  could  play  to  the  gallery — these 
had  to  have  War  Anyhow.  War  is  a  Warm  Market.  It  sells 
papers  and  canned  meats — and  Boys  who  know  no  better. 
Bands  play  and  girls  cry,  and  the  Boys  march.  I  personally 
saw  the  vast  majority  of  them  that  sailed  for  the  Philippines, 
and  found  out  what  they  were  thinking ;  I  personally  have 
talked  with  thousands  of  those  that  have  come  back.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  single  one  who  Liked  his  Job.  That  this  my 
personal  experience  is  no  accident  is  best  proved  by  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  American  boys  in  the  Philippines  do  not  re- 
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enlist.      We  need  soldiers  there ;   but  they  are  willing  to  let 
someone  else  have  the  job. 

It  is  early  to  write  history ;  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  remember 
some  of  the  truths  from  which  history  will  be  written. 

TOO  QUICK  In  the  Golden  Agfe  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  there 

ON  THK  were  some  hasty  gfentlemen  (the  Lion  knew  two  of  them) 

for  whom  the  course  of  Nature  and  the  expedition  of 
Col.  Colt  were  too  slow.  They  could  not  wait  to  g-o  oflE  even  at 
half-cock ;  but  lashed  the  triggers  of  their  six-shooters  back 
to  the  guard,  and  **  fanned  "  the  hammer  with  their  left  hand. 

This  made  impressively  immediate  shooting,  and  many  times 
caused  popular  resorts  to  become  void  in  short  order.  But  the 
Lion  never  knew  it  to  hit  anything,  save  on  the  historic  occasion 
when  Wm.  Martin,  Esq.,  walked  into  the  only  ball  of  six  he 
could  find  at  a  six-foot  range,  took  it  in  good  part  and  a  short 
rib,  and  dispassionately  cracked  the  '^fanner's*'  skull  with  his 
fist.  Perhaps  to  make  plain  how  eloquent  was  this  his  comment 
on  **  fanning,"  it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Martin  probably 
never  struck  anyone  before  or  since.  His  native  tongue  was  a 
pair  of  six-shooters,  with  which  it  was  his  familiar  diversion  to 
crack  twelve  bottles  in  ten  seconds  at  thirty  feet,  and  with 
which  his  little  tally  of  twenty-three  men  had  been  mostly — if 
not  altogether — made.  This  one  pugilism  was  his  verdict,  too 
contemptuous  for  words  or  lead,  as  to  persons  too  hurried  to 
shoot  straight. 

The  people  who  have,  as  to  national  affairs  in  the  last  three 
years,  tied  back  the  trigger  and  fanned  their  tongues,  are  far 
more  numerous  but  no  better  shots.  If  the  capacity  to  blush  for 
misses  generally  went  with  this  sort  of  fiddling  with  fire-arms, 
there  would  be  by  now  a  rubicund  cast  around  most  of  the  hori- 
zon. I  am  not  referring  at  all  to  the  born  buzzards  who  look  at 
a  national  policy  only  to  see  what  pickings  there  may  be  in  it. 
These  are  not  numerous  enough  in  any  country  in  the  world  to 
do  any  special  harm  if  half  the  decent  people  do  half  their  duty 
— as  they  are  numerous  enough  in  every  country  to  prostitute  it 
if  we  permit  them.  The  p'int  of  this  lies  in  the  application  on't 
to  the  people  who  in  their  heart  know  better  but  who  have  raged 
perfunctorily  at  the  tail  of  the  torchlight  procession  of  the  pro- 
moters. They  talked  mob ;  they  would  have  been  a  mob  if  they 
had  not  lacked  courage  and  conviction.  But  they  got  no  farther 
— because  they  really  did  not  believe  themselves — than  perfectly 
secure  boycotting  of  such  people  as  insisted  that  the  country 
should  save  a  shred  of  honor. 

And  now  they  find  themselves  with  their  "guns  "  empty  and 
no  one  hit.     They  are  spiked,  silent,  inconsequent.      No  one 
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cares — not  even  themselves — what  they  thoug^ht  they  thought. 
The  world  has  gone  on  and  left  them.  The  promoters  are  still 
there ;  but  they  have  awakened  to  a  slow  consciousness  that 
they  do  not  belong  with  the  promoters. 

It  is  no  longer  * '  treason "  to  quote  the  Constitution  or     ^'^  ^^vb 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Even  the  newspaper 

Alfltf  THAT. 

mind  no  longer  suffers  epilepsy  about  '*  copperheads." 
The  **  traitors  "  have  become  so  many  and  so  big  that  the  word 
falls  back  down  cautious  throats — and  they  are  always  cautious 
alone  who  roar  loudest  in  their  own  crowd. 

*'  Treason  doth  never  prosper.     What's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

And  now  it  prospers.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  first  message 

to  Congress,  not  only  calls  the  Philippine  war  '*  a  great  burden  " 

but  says  : 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  do  for  the  islanders  merely  what  has  elsewhere 
been  done  for  tropic  peoples  by  even  the  best  foreign  governments.  We 
hope  to  do  for  them  what  has  never  before  been  done  for  any  people  of  the 
tropics — to  make  them  fit  for  self-government  after  the  fashion  of  the  really 
free  nations.** 

*'  What  does  this  mean,"  comments  Dr.  Schurman,  president 
of  McKinley's  Philippine  Commission,  in  his  magnificent  ad- 
dress,* '*but  that  the  Filipinos  are  to  be  taught  to  govern 
themselves  as  Americans  or  Englishmen  govern  themselves?" 
It  means  nothing  else.  It  means  Filipino  Independence 
whenever  they  can  handle  it.  It  means  that  we  are  not 
**  going  to  keep  them."  It  means  that  the  Flag  is  going  to 
Come  Down  when  it  has  done  its  work ;  as  it  came  down  in 
Mexico,  as  it  came  down  in  China.  It  means  that  in  spite  of 
the  ranters  and  the  cormorants.  Old  Glory  is  not  to  be  a  flag  of 
Conquest.  It  means  an  American  sobering-up  after  our  opium- 
dream  of  Expansion.  It  means  that  the  Beveridge  sophomorics 
are  outgrown. 

With  this  unmistakable  forecast  we  who  have  fought  the  tem- 
porary madness  that  would  have  misused  the  war,  may  forbear 
to  twit  further  upon  the  initial  blunder.  We  all  make  mistakes. 
But  if  out  of  this  mistake  we  may  build  up  a  real  advantage  to 
humanity,  let  us  cease  harping  and  begin  to  help  constructingf. 
With  a  united  nation  at  his  back,  Roosevelt's  noble  words  can 
be  made  to  come  true.  As  soon  as  Americans  can  be  sure  that 
this  is  really  our  policy,  our  ranks  will  close  up.  As  soon  as  the 
Filipinos  can  be  assured  of  the  same  thing,  there  will  be  no 
war,  no  disgraceful  sedition  law,  no  reconcentration,  no  water 
cure,  '*no  nothing"  for  anyone  to  be  sorry  for  who  desires  free- 
dom for  himself  or  for  others. 


*  Now  published  in  book  forat  by  Scribners,  New  York.    Price  60  cents. 
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®^^  The  kind  of  intellig'eiice  it  takes  to  be  a  Concfresstuan 

KIND  OF  (if  a  lonfif-suffering  public  needs  any  diagn^am)  is  ably 

delineated  by  Con^n^essman  Weeks,  of  Michigan,  who 
has  recently  been  over  to  the  Philippines  to  *'  investigate," 
"For  over  three  centuries,"  says  this  legislative  Sleuth, 
**  there  has  never  been  a  land  title  on  record  [in  the  Philippines] 
outside  of  the  church.  .  .  .  The  archives  of  the  church 
are  the  public  archives  of  the  Philippine  archipelago."  And 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

If  this  is  what  Mr.  Weeks  learned  by  junketing  7,000  miles, 
he  could  have  saved  money  and  credit  by  staying  at  home. 
Even  if  he  had  spent  his  vacation  in  feeding  his  mind  on  news- 
papers, he  could  not  have  emerged  more  ignorant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  land  title  in  the  Philippines  was  ever 
recorded  inside  the  church.  Land  titles  in  the  Philippines  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  church  as  they  have  in  Washington  or 
Cheboygan.  **  The  archives  of  the  church"  are  as  much  *'the 
public  archives  of  the  Philippine  archipelago"  as  they  are  the 
archives  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office.     Just  so  much  and  no  more. 

An  American  Congressman  *'  investigating"  in  Manila  must 
be  an  industrious  person  to  evade  this  truth.  I  chance  to  know 
that  Congressman  Weeks  was  in  a  room  whose  walls  are  lined 
with  cases  of  land  titles,  and  that  they  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
They  were  part  of  the  archives  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  ; 
they  are  part  of  the  archives  of  our  government.  They  were 
not  looted  from  churches  by  Gov.  Taf t. 

To  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  such  ignor- 
ance might  seem  incredible — except  that  the  same  men  who 
know  these  things  have  mostly  had  experience  with  the  Con- 
gressman Abroad;  and  those  who  have  had  experience  with  him 
are  prepared  for  anything — though  Mr.  Weeks  may  well  stagger 
the  most  prepared.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this 
Wise  Person  finds  the  Filipino  race  "crafty,  treacherous  and 
immoral." 

CROWING  The  advantages  of  a  short  memory  to  one  about  to 

'^^^  brag  are  recalled  by  estimates  from  the  Treasury  Bureau 

BARi^Y.  ^j  Statistics.  "In  gold,  silver  [and  several  other 
metals]  the  product  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  in  every  instance,  except  possibly  copper, 
surpasses  her  own  record  in  any  preceding  year.  These  esti- 
mates put  the  gold  production  of  1901  at  $80,218,800,  against 
$79,171,000  in  1900,  which  was  the  highest  record  in  gold  pro- 
duction that  the  United  States  ever  made.  They  put  the  silver 
production  of  1901  at  59,653,788  ounces." 

Indeed  !     In  1893  the  silver  production  of  the  United  States 
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was  60,000,000  ounces.  In  1892  it  was  63,000,000.  As  for  gold, 
the  one  State  of  California  in  the  year  1853  produced  $85,000,000 
— which  is  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  the  figures  now  alleged 
to  be  the  highest  the  whole  United  States  ever  touched.  The 
present  tendency  of  our  national  bird  to  sit  up  on  the  top  rail 
and  crow  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way;  but  there  are  dangers  in 
the  Rooster  Habit. 

*'  December  has  been  a  good  month  for  education,"     from  thb 
writes    Miss   Gilder  in  the   Critic.       "Thirty    million  cottkr  of^ 

dollars  from  Mrs.   Stanford  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  ten  million  dollars  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  Uni- 
versity at  Washington." 

Any  month  is  a  good  month  for  "Education"  in  the  West; 
but  it  is  hard  to  perceive  that  December  differed  from  any  other 
month  in  its  effect  on  the  intelligence  of  the  East.  Maybe  Mr. 
Carnegie's  University  will  remedy  all  this,  when  it  gets  to  go- 
ing— if  those  shall  attend  who  most  need  to. 

In  Berlin,  Manila  and  Sidney,  it  is  known  that  the  Leland 
Stanford,  jr..  University  was  founded  ten  years  ago  ;  that  it 
is  about  twice  as  well  endowed  as  any  other  university  in  the 
world  ;  that  its  president  is  David  Starr  Jordan  (who  has  also 
been  heard  of  there);  that  it  turns  out  graduates  as  well  equipped 
as  any  ;  that  the  Stanford  millions  are  in  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  in  no  other  ;  that  there  is  a  University  of  California 
many  years  older,  presided  over  by  the  not  unknown  Benj.  Ide 
Wheeler ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  State  Univer- 
sities in  America;  that  it  is  supported  by  the  State  and  by 
private  benefactions ;  that  not  so  many  years  ago  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  ken  of  such  as  know  or  care  anything  about  "Edu- 
cation," Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  instituted  a  competition,  open  to 
all  the  architects  of  the  world  and  on  princely  lines,  for  a  com- 
plete architectural  plan  for  the  University  of  California,  and 
that  a  plan  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  scox)e  (whose  buildings 
will  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  all  the  buildings  of  any  univer- 
sity in  the  East  or  in  England)  won  the  prize.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  awareness  in  Hongkong  and  Buda-Pesth  that  Mrs. 
Hearst  and  Mrs.  Stanford  are  not  aliases  for  the  same  person  ; 
that  Jordan  and  Wheeler  differ  in  avoirdupois  ;  that  Berkeley 
and  Palo  Alto  are  not  like  some  Mexican  land-grants,  two  or 
three  deep  in  the  same  township.  In  a  word,  that  California 
has  itvo  Universities,  both  big,  both  successful,  both  deserving 
success,  both  with  sinews  of  war ;  in  proportion  to  population 
about  four  times  ahead  of  any  State  east  of  the  Missouri. 

And  now  and  then  someone  complains  that  the  Lion  is  hard 

on  the  complacent  illiteracy  of  the  East. 

Chas.  F.  Lumhis. 


all  >.bont  various  breedi  of  "  Pightert" — clearlj  does  not  pertain  to  any 
who  wot  not  what  sort  of  a  paraon  he  was.  If  his  ministrj  reoembled  his 
writing,  he  doubtless  hath  chosen  the  better  part. 

Mr.  Brady  has  points.  He  writes  eagerly,  sympathetically,  sometimes 
TiTidly — though  In  a  somewhat  popgun  rhetoric.  He  could  do  work  that 
would  be  worth  something  if — this  Is  hard  to  have  to  say  of  a  clergyman, 
even  past  the  ej-,  but  it  is  true — if  he  would  learn  that  there  are  morals 
even  in  the  making  of  books. 

By  compulsion  of  duty  I  have  read  all  Mr.  Brady's  "  Works ;"  the  only 
one  to  remain  on  my  shelves  is  his  latest — and  that  because  of  its  peculiar 
noxiousuess  in  a  field  I  know,  and  as  to  which  my  library  must  retain  not 
only  the  dependable  books  but  the  "  terrible  examples."  His — partly  be- 
cause of  his  position  and  quondam  calling,  partly  for  its  sheer  ignorance- 
is  prominent  among  the  latter. 

To  a  rough  lay  Westerner  there  is  a  certain  curiosity  in  the  phenomenon 
of  a  preacher  to  whom  the  only  "  heroes"  worth  writing  about — in  a  very 
Incontinence  of  books — are  all  "killers."  I  have  seen  more  killing  than 
Mr.  Brady  has  seen  or  is  like  to;  and  am  quite  as  fond  of  a  good  fight ;  and 
have  known  and  loved  more  good  fighters.  But  I  never  knew  a  real  fighter 
who  could  not  talk,  write,  eat,  breathe  or  dream  anything  but  Grore.  Those 
symptoms  are  generally  confined  to  such  as  suffer  from  a  disease  compara- 
ble to  senile  desire.  And  I  would  a  little  rather  see  even  a  person  who  fights 
on  paper  find  occasionally  some  other  of  the  topics  which  might  gfive  him 
scope.  Most  people  who  hunt  real  hard  can  find  something  to  hit,  nowa- 
days, a  little  more  consequent  than  a  bloody  nose.  But  this  is  purely  a 
matter  of  taste,  proverbially  not  to  be  disputed— particularly  with  those 
who  have  none. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Brady,  to  gratify  his  plash  bellicosity,  takes  to 
"historical"  throat-cutting — as  he  does  more  or  less  in  all  his  books,  and 
most  disastrously  the  latest.  Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters,  it  is  time  for 
some  one  to  remind  him.  For  here  he  meddles  not  with  taste  alone  but 
with  facts  eternal.  He  deals,  through  nearly  one-third  of  this  book,  with 
Spanish-American  history  ;  and  he  was  not  ready.  He  has  the  confidence 
to  say,  over  his  own  signature,  in  his  prefatory  note,  "I  have  freely  made 
use  of  every  source  of  informatioa  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject." But  he  will  doubtless  retract  that  foolish  statement.  Mr.  Brady 
.  knows  that  he  has  not  made  any  use  whatever  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
sources  that  would  thron  light  upon  the  subject.  If  he  doesn't  know  it, 
he  simply  doesn't  know  what  the  sources  are — which  is  doubtless  the  case. 
The  one  source  be  names  is  Parkman — truly  the  gfreatest  of  American 
historians,  but  certainly  no  encyclopedia  of  authority  on  the  history  of 
Spanish-America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Brady  not  only  never  has  read, 
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he  cannot  now  read,  any  vital  source  which  "  throws  light"  on  the  first 
nine  chapters  of  his  book.  If  he  will  prove  me  wrong*,  he  shall  have  (with 
the  reader  who  has  prior  claim)  the  humblest  apology  I  can  learn  to  give. 

De  Soto  and  De  Grourgues  indeed  !  What  does  the  reverend  author  think 
he  knows  about  them  ?  Who  informed  him  that  de  Soto  was  the  "  best  bf 
the  Conquistadors*^ — and  in  what  language  did  he  learn  that  able  word?  Has 
he  so  soon  forgotten,  since  he  swapped  the  ministry  for  a  tickling  of  other 
warriors-in-law,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
even  that  primordial  person  Adam  was  ashamed  of  his  nakedness  ?  Bven 
so  shall  Mr.  Brady  be,  if  he  is  ever  Tempted  and  Bats. 

His  ambitions  (so  he  tells  us)  look  "to  the  completion  of  a  Battle  History 

of  America,  in  which  the  stories  of  all  the  conflicts^  wars,  and  adventures, 

which  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  will  eventually  find  a  place."    The 

"langwidge"  and  the  modesty  are  Mr.   Brady's;   the  italics  mine.    Of 

course,  even  Mr.  Brady's  crepitatious  typewriter  will  never  be  so  much  as 

aimed  at  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  "  all  the  wars,  conflicts  and  adven- 

tures"*on  this  continent.     But  a  **  Battle  History" — ^any  kind  of  a  history 

— from  Mr.  Brady !     This  is  really  a  little  too  much,  even  in  a  day  when 

words  are  about  as  precise  as  bean-bags.  How  much  too  much,  every  vol- 
ume he  has  printed  shows.  Mr.  Brady  is  not  solitary  in  his  concept  of  the 
functions  of  the  historian — that  one  need  only  take  a  few  short-order  meals  . 
of  predigested  food,  and  atone  with  adjectives  for  the  rest.  Of  the  historical 
digestion  he  is  innocent  as  a  babe — that  heaven-sent  stomach  which  takes 
fish,  flesh,  fowl  and  Welsh  rabbit,  throws  off  their  dead  matter  and  turns 
their  virtues  to  blood  and  tissue  and  bone  wherewith  to  go  and  Do  Things. 
In  this,  his  present  book,  the  impression  is  of  about  every  fifth  word  an 
epithet.  If  he  has  in  his  life  consulted  one  original  source,  the  fact  is 
neither  nientioned  nor  indicated  in  his  writings ;  but  he  has  already  enough 
adjectives  to  serve  all  the  historians  in  a  generation. 

It  is  not  worth  while  now  to  make  categoric  fun  of  Mr.  Brady's  innocence 
of  Spanish-American  history  ;  nor  to  mock  overmuch  at  his  guiltlessness 
of  History  all-and-several.  The  vital  point  is  that  not  even  by  throwing  up 
the  pulpit  can  a  man  elude  responsibility  ;  and  that  history  is  no  less 
consecrated  a  temple  than  the  one  he  has  quit.  L^et  him  take  his  hat  off  be- 
fore he  goes  in. 

A  man  who  writes  only  because  he  has  something  to  say,  on      thb 
subjects  it  is  worth  while  to  say  something  about — and  who  says  rbai, 

it,  withal,  in  a  medium  unanilined  as  the  Word — is  nowadays  one  thing. 

of  the  rarest  bipeds  without  feathers.  It  would  be  a  little  of  an  impertin- 
ence to  "review"  John  Muir's  Our  National  Parks,  It  doesn't  need  it. 
There  are  only  a  few  people  alive  competent  (by  equal  parts  of  knowledge 
of  the  theme  and  an  equivalent  literary  gift)  to  appraise  it.  But  all  that 
have  the  Breath  of  L#ife  in  them  are  competent  to  read  it  and  grow  by  it ; 
nor  will  any  of  them  find  it  hard  reading.  It  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
Sheridan's  epigram.  And  it  is  one  of  the  tK>oks  everyone  should  read  who 
cares  for  beauty  either  in  nature  or  in  letters.*  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  « 

That  extraordinarily  able  and  meaty  little  editorial  weekly,  The  Public, 
will  raise  its  price,  April  12,  to  $2  a  year.  It  is  already  worth  it.  Of  late 
I  find  myself  disagreeing  more  and  more  often  with  Mr.  Post's  theories ; 
but  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  fine,  direct  and  powerful  English,  and  of 
noting  his  moral  courage,  continues  sufficient  excuse  for  a  busy  man  to  give 
its  due  time  each  week  to  The  Public,    Chicago.     $1  a  year. 

The  long-expected  magazine  Records  of  the  Past,  edited  by  Rev.  Henry 
Mason  Baum,  D.  C.  L#.,  has  appeared  in  generous  and  attractive  form.  Its 
plan  to  present  the  results  of  investigation  and  discovery  in  the  history  of 
man,  giving  especial  attention  to  American  antiquities,  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  thoughtful.    Washington,  D.C.    $2  a  year. 

C.  F.  L. 


•  See  paffe  274. 
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KIPLING  If  every  other  line  that  Kipling*  has  ever  written  were  blotted 

HCMSBlfP  out,  his  fame  would  rest  securely  on  Kim  alone.  This  latest  book, 

AGAIN  . 

indeed,  shows  a  sustained  power,  a  largeness  of  grasp,  and  a 
breadth  of  conception  almost  up  to  the  hopes  of  his  most  judicious  ad- 
mirers, and  incredibly  beyond  the  level  of  most  of  his  recent  work.  Nor  is 
this  extension  of  his  horizons  set  off  by  any  loss  of  intension.  There  is 
the  same  micro-photographic  eye  for  detail,  the  same  relentless  mastery 
of  vivid,  nervous  Knglish,  the  same  sure  instinct  for  the  points  of  a  breath- 
less story  that  made  his  earlier  Indian  Tales  a  revelation  and  a  delight. 
He  has  returned  to  India  in  this  maturer  work — and  the  reading  world 
may  be  thankful.  For,  solely  as  a  panorama  of  life  in  that  Motherland  of 
Nations  and  quite  apart  from  the  fascinations  of  the  story,  it  is  a  rich  and 
lasting  addition  to  literature.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Kim- 
ball O'Hara — an  Irish  Gavroche,  orphaned  in  India — how  he  became  chela 
to  a  Tibetan  lama,  how  he  qualified  for  the  **  Great  Game"  of  the  Indian 
Secret  Service,  and  how  he  took  his  first  trick  in  the  playing  of  it — these 
need  no  further  excuse  for  their  telling  than  the  absorbing  interest  with 
which  Mr.  Kipling  has  invested  them.  Whoever  has  not  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  **  Little  Friend  of  All  the  World ;"  of  the  red  lama. 
Abbot  of  Suchzen  before  he  set  out  in  search  of  the  River  of  the  Arrow 
which  should  wash  away  all  sin ;  of  Hurree  Chunder  Moodkerjee,  that 
'*most  fearful  man''  whose  occupation  leads  him  constantly  into  "damn- 
tight  places  ;"  of  the  scarlet- bearded  Pathan  horse-dealer ;  of  the  Mahar- 
anee of  Saharunpore  and  the  Woman  of  Shamlegh — should  make  haste  to 
introduce  himself  to  that  goodly  company. 

Yet  Mr.  Kipling  must  gain  something,  and  lose  more,  if  he  is  ever  to 
rank — as  some  of  us  have  hoped — ^among  the  Immortals.  Some  of  his  work 
will  doubtless  endure,  but  the  man  himself  will  be  but  a  name.  He  sees, 
within  the  limits  of  his  vision,  with  almost  supernal  clearness — and  enables 
us  to  see  with  him.  But  he  rarely  makes  us  feel2X  all.  It  is  a  cold  heart 
that  has  no  love  for  Gavroche — Kim,  with  all  his  cleverness,  wins  from  us 
no  more  than  interest  and  admiration.  As  for  love  between  man  and 
woman — which  enters  not  at  all  into  the  present  book — Kipling  seems  to 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  trap  into  which  every  man  is  bound  to  fall  one  or 
more  times — generally  many  more — and  from  which  he  is  lucky  to  escape 
only  scarred.  And  his  mingled  fear  and  hatred  of  Frenchman,  Russ  and 
whoever  else  not  of  "Anglo-Saxon"  blood,  lest  they  may  essay  to  bear  a 
part  of  the   **  White's  Man's  Burden,"  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

All  the  same,  Kim  is  a  great  book,  and  one  no  reader  can  afford  to  miss. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

IF  HE  Compressed  without  crowding  or  omission,  appreciative  without 

ONLY  over-enthusiasm,  balanced  without  coldness,  George  Rice  Carpen- 

^^^  •      ter's  Study  of   Longfellow,   in   the    "  Beacon  Biographies"  is  a 

thoroughly  admirable  piece  of  work.     Here  is  a  taste  of  it,  peculiarly  apt 

for  quotation  in  these  pages.     The  reference  is  to  the  time  of  his  second 

marriage,  at  36:  **  Could  his  good  angel  have  translated  him  to  the  Far 
West,  where  in  the  open  stinging  air  he  could  have  toiled  hard  and  fought 
long  with  man  and  nature;  .  .  .  could  he  have  married  some  vigorous 
Western  girl  who  had  small  patience  with  his  books  and  his  foreign  tastes; 
.  .  .  it  would  either  have  put  an  end  forever  to  his  versifying  or  have 
made  him  a  poet  of  far  higher  rank,  one  who  sings  not  of  the  past,  but  of 
the  present  and  future,  not  of  distant  lands  but  of  home,  not  of  gentle  pas- 
sion, but  of  the  real  warfare  of  life."  The  frontispiece  portrait  is  wholly 
satisfying*  though  it  is  not  of  the  silver-haired  singer  who  is  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation,  but  of  the  scholarly  Harvard  professor  of  fifty 
years  ago.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.     75  cents. 
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A  savage  and  relentless  book  is   T/ie  House    With  the  Green      born  of 
Shutters — a  book  apparently  inspired  by  bitter  personal  hatred  gai,i«  and 

and  contempt.  What  did  any  Scotch  villag^e  do  to  Georg^e  Douglass  bittbrnbss. 

that  the  young  Oxonian  should  paint  it  in  his  first  book  as  a  veritable 
Place  of  Torment,  without  charity,  without  affection,  without  sympathy, 
without  a  single  high  aspiration  or  uplifting  purpose.  A  powerful  story  it 
is,  without  doubt — one  of  the  strongest  and  most  pitiless  studies  in  morbid 
psychology  ever  written — and  both  artistic  and  true  in  the  converging  of 
the  ways  of  heritage  and  circumstance  and  choice  to  lead  the  Gourlay 
family  down  to  the  pit  of  utter  and  shameful  destruction.  But  the  artist 
in  color  who  chooses  for  his  models  the  inmates  of  a  cancer  hospital,  an  in- 
ebriate asylum  and  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  neither  has  made  a  wise 
choice  nor  can  represent  physical  humanity*  truly  in  any  large  sense.  No 
more  right  has  the  artist  in  words  to  picture  men  by  their  sins  and  follies 
and  failures  alone.  Mr.  Brown  has  it  in  him  to  do  work  of  the  first  order, 
but  he  must  first  purge  his  heart,  curb  his  passion  and  clear  his  eyes.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

*'  Historical    fiction  "    is  at  once  a  tempting    and  a  betray-      good 
ing  field  for  the  teller  of  tales.     It  looks  easy  to  a  fluent  and  as  to 

imaginative    writer  to  cut  and  shape  the  cloth  of  fact   into  a  both. 

fit  robe  for  the  form  of  fancy.  But  quite  too  often  the  garment  proves 
to  be  no  more  than  a  clumsy  and  bedraggled  skirt,  quite  useless 
except  to  get  under  the  feet  of  the  story  at  ever^  few  pages  and 
throw  it  out  of  its  stride.  Allen  French's  The  Colonials  does  not 
fail  thus — nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  way.  Dealing,  after  the  few  open- 
ing chapters,  with  Boston  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  history 
is  careful,  undistorted  and  clearly  demarked  from  the  fiction,  without 
impeding  it.  The  story  is  vigorous,  rarely  overpassing  probability  and 
not  too  bloodthirsty.  Even  a  reader  somewhat  surfeited  with  death  at 
the  swordpoint  finds  the  duel-scene  between  Ellery  and  Sotheran  worth  a 
second  reading.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

It  was    not    enough    for    Clara    Morris    to    have    been    the      nkw  i^urei*S 
most      compelling     emotional     actress     of     her     day.       She  for  an  oi^d 

must      now,      as     the     shadows     lengthen,      give    the     world  favorite. 

such  a  book  as  many  a  veteran  of  literary  struggle  would  sur- 
render half  his  laurels  to  be  able  to  write — and  make  the  best  bargain  of 
his  life  in  doing  it.  Her  Life  on  the  Stage  is  a  wholly  delightful  volume  of 
reminiscence  and  autobiography.  Fascinating  as  a  romance,  clean  as  a 
prayer-book,  simple  and  straightforward  as  a  child's  tale,  yet  informed 
with  a  wide  and  clear-eyed  experience,  the  only  fault  I  find  with  it  is  that 
it  stops  at  page  399 — and  at  the  beginning  of  her  fullest  and  most  successful 
years.  For  this  offense  the  only  fitting  penalty  is  adjudged  to  be  that  she 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  write  another  volume  just  like  it — only  more  so. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Lros  Angeles.  $1.50, 
net. 

Most    people    find   their  own   photographs     interesting,     and      made 
Anna   Farquhar's  Her   Boston  Experiences  has  doubtless  sold  in 

largely    in    Boston.       It    may     fairly    be  described  as  a   kind  boston. 

of  glorified  gtiide-book  of  fads  and  foibles  as  well  as  streets  and 
buildings,  illuminated  by  undeniable  cleverness,  illustrated  with 
good  half-tones,  and  reprinted  from  the  I^adies'  Home  Journal. 
The  "rich  verdancy"  of  a  mind  not  blessed  with  a  Bostonian's  share  of  "a 
large  percentage  of  hereditary  intelligence  '*  may  well  enough  extract 
useful  additions  to  its  working  vocabulary  from  this  book.  **  Viand  booth," 
for  example,  seems  a  pleasing  variant  of  lunch  counter.  L#.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.    $1.25. 

Books  of   **  popular  science"  are  quite  too  commonly  neither      eohippus, 
popular  nor    scientific.      Frederick  A.  Lucas's  Animals  of  the  hesperornis 

Past  is  scientific  and  ought  to  be  popular.    It  is  a  successful  at-  and  others. 

tempt  to  put  into  form  suited  for  the  average  digestion  the  latest  expert 
knowledge  and  conjecture  concerning  the  animal  life  of  geologic  periods 
prior  to  our  own.  The  very  full  and  careful  illustrations  are  especially 
notable,  and  the  book  is  admirable  in  many  respects.  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $2,  net. 
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The  third  number  of  Country  Life  in  America  is  devoted  largely  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  previous  issues.  The  half- 
tone reproductions  are  of  really  remarkable  quality. 

Albert  L<athrop  I^awrence  has  made  a  readable  story  of  Juell  Denting, 
His  young  Canadian  hero  has  a  narrow  shave  with  **  brain  fever"  in  IIU- 
nois,  another  with  a  bullet  wound  in  Cuba,  and  a  third  with  a  fall  over  a 
cliff  in  South  Africa,  and  comes  dangerously  near  to  marrying  the  wrong 
woman.  He  escapes  all  these  perils,  and  none  of  his  experiences  shake  his 
belief  in  a  coming  *'  Anglosazony"  which  ''shall  be  bounded  as  the  world 
is  bounded."    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

In  Maggie  McLanahan^  Gulielma  Zollinger  tells  the  story  of  a  fifteen- 
year-old  orphan  girl  who  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  supporting  herself  and 
a  three-year-old  cousin,  with  just  five  dollars  for  a  starting  point.  The 
spirit  with  which  she  attacks  it  may  be  gathered  from  her  cheerful  reflec- 
tion when  there  is  little  else  to  cheer  her,  "  Sure,  and  the  air's  good,  any- 
way, and  there's  plenty  of  it,  too."  It  is  a  bright,  amusing,  and  entirely 
wholesome  tale,  in  which  the  little  heroine  fully  earns  the  homely  success 
she  wins.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1,  net, 

Mrs.  Salzscheider's  Pandora  is  a  reasonably  well  looking  book  with  un- 
reasonably small  excuse  for  being.  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   $1.00. 

Probably  Sam  C.  Dunham  would  not  ask  to  have  his  verses  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Goldsmith  of  Nome ^  judged  as  poetr5'.  But  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  grim  humor  about  them,  the  sure  touch  of  a  man  who  is 
saturated  with  his  subjects,  and  the  breezy,  rough-and-ready  swing  that 
belongs  with  Cape  Nome  and  the  Klondike.  Their  main  text— the  failure 
at  Washington  to  provide  fit  government  for  Alaska — is  driven  home.  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.,  Washington  ;  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   $1. 

Vol.  VI  in  the  "  Western  Series  of  Readers  "  is  Stories  of  Our  Mother 
Earthy  by  Dr.  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  of  the  State  University.  Its  purpose 
is  to  put  into  form  to  interest  and  instruct  a  child  some  of  the  elementary 
facts  about  the  form,  structure  and  composition  of  the  earth's  surface — 
most  successful  when  the  effort  to  **  write  down  "  to  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion is  least  in  evidence.    The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

I^ionel  Josaphare  has  a  musical  ear,  a  profuse  vocabulary,  an  imagination 
that  works  overtime  and  at  high  pressure.  But  it  sadly  needs  a  governor. 
There  is  some  golden  poetry  in  his  Turquoise  and  Iron — and  a  good  deal  of 
brazen  nonsense.  For  example,  an  enquiry  why  human  life  should  be,  in 
one  line,  a  **  hideous,  tortured  cripple,"  and  in  the  next  *'  a  serpent's  fangy 
jole.  And  the  foldings  of  its  tail  still  in  the  cursed  future  roll  "  might  well 
enough  make  anyone  want  an  explanation  **Why  my  haunted  crisscross  brain 
In  this  manor  should  be  dwelling  while  my  heart  flies  in  the  rain."  A.  M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco.    $1.20,  net. 

An  edition  de  luxe  of  dear  old  Mother  Goose  would  have  seemed  to  the 
author  of  that  epic  a  richer  absurdity  than  any  of  its  own.  But  W.  W. 
Denslow  has  perpetrated  precisely  that  thing,  and  done  it  with  entire  suc- 
cess. The  illustrations  simply  hit  the  top-notch  of  artistic  comicality.  The 
child  who  fails  to  see  this  will  clearly  have  been  defrauded.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.    $1.50. 

Carolyn  Wells's  jingles  and  Peter  Newell 's  illustrations  in  color,  aided  by 
excellent  work  on  the  publisher's  side^  have  made  Mother  Gooseys  Men-- 
agerie  a  book  to  be  gloated  over  by  the  very  little  people.  Noyes,  Piatt  &  Co., 
Boston.    $1.50. 

Evelyn  Sharp's  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School  is  a  lively  and  interesting 
story  of  English  school-girl  life  and  manners.  It  is  a  little  startling  to 
find  the  talk  to  his  sister  of  the  gently-bred  son  of  a  lecturer  on  philosophy 
larded — within  two  pages — with  **  rotten,"  **  rottenest  of  rotters,"  '*  got 
in  a  funk,"  and  "such  rot."  But  this  may  be  only  unexpurgated  re- 
porting.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  L/ondon.    $1.50. 

C.  A.  M. 


TO    BUILD    THE    STATE! 

HAT'S  the  thing:;  and,  while  we  are  doing  it, 
to   build   it   plumb   and    true !     And   when    I 
say    the   State,  I   am    not   thinking   of   Cali- 
fornia  alone,  but  of   the   whole  broad  West, 
hich  is  our  heritage.     Nor  would  I  confine  the 
ipression  to  the  West.     The  State  of  which  I  am 
linking  is  the  Republic,  and  never  for  one  mo- 
ent  would  I  admit  that  it  is  of  more  consequence 
'  the  people  of  California,  Nevada,  Colorado  or 
^jy   other   Western   community,    that   we   should 
build  a  civilization  among  these  valleys  and  moun- 
tains than  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley.     These  questions  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, in  working  out  the  economic  and  social  institutions  of  the 
New  America,  possess  a  sharp  significance  for  every  man  who 
dwells  within  the  United  States,  whether  he  is  employer  or  work- 
man, banker  or  borrower,  prosperous  or  pinched  with  poverty. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  men  and  communities  were,  in  a  large 
measure,  independent.    Now  they  are  absolutely  interdependent. 
They  are  like  a  row  of  bricks:  push  one  and  all  the  rest  topple 
over.     Stagnation  in  the  West  means  depression  in  the  East. 
We  are  all  producers  and  all  consumers.     When  the  outlet  for 
our  products  is  blocked,  we  suffer  from  industrial   congestion. 
So  it  comes  that  in  building  the  State,  in  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  term,  we  are  making  the  future  of  all  our 
people  between  the  two  oceans. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  Greater  West  with  pas-     pubuc  ^ 
sionate  interest  during  the  last  dozen  years — who  has  '''" 

held  his  ear  to  count  the  heartbeats  of  Arid  America — 
the  alow  and  halting  steps  by  which  progress  has  been  made  are 
painful  to  contemplate.  True,  the  mining  industry  has  ex- 
panded by  strides  and  t>ounds.  Railroads  have  been  somewhat 
extended.  Large  cities  have  grown  larger.  But  what  of  the 
growth  of  civilization  in  its  higher  aspects  ?  Are  more  people 
becoming  independent?  Are  homes  multiplying  upon  the  soil? 
Have  the  cooperative  forces,  which  worked  such  wonders  in  the 
way  of  consolidating  industries  and  transportation  lines  worked 
out  equally  important  results  for  those  who  toil  with  hand  and 
brain  in  humble  occupations?  Have  we  raised  the  common 
standard  of  living  and  ennobled  the  lives  of  those  average  peo- 
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pie  who  make  up  the  masses  of  our  population?  Have  we 
softened  the  rough  edges  of  our  frontier  life — twined  the  honey- 
.  suckle  over  the  door  and  filled  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose?  In  a  word,  has  our  social  progress  kept  pace  with  our 
material  achievement?  Frankly,  it  has  not.  Private  fortunes 
we  have  made,  but  the  public  fortune  has  been  neglected.  And 
still  the  West  stands  vacant,  voiceless,  waiting — waiting  for  the 
electric  touch  which  shall  speak  a  mighty  civilization  into  being 
to  the  gain  of  our  common  humanity.  Whence  shall  the  im- 
pulse come  ? 

THE  MIGHT  OF  The  impulse  must  come  from  the  body  politic.     We 

oRGANizED^^  have  been  trying  to  accomplish  things  by  private  enter- 
prise which  largely  belong  to  the  sphere  of  government. 
By  means  of  private  enterprise  we  tried  to  irrigate  the  arid 
lands.  The  effort  was  a  failure.  By  the  same  means  we  tried 
to  colonize  lands  which  we  had  managed  to  irrigate,  and  that 
was  mostly  a  failure,  too.  By  the  same  means  we  tried  to 
organize  our  producers  into  working  cooperative  bodies.  This 
effort  has  been  attended  with  much  success,  yet  it  stops  far 
short  of  the  realization  of  its  possibilities.  By  private  means 
we  tried  to  avoid  constant  strife  between  workman  and  em- 
ployer. Our  effort  in  this  direction  was  an  abject  failure,  with 
consequences  that  cry  aloud  for  reform.  We  have  outgrown  our 
day  of  little  things.  We  stand  awed  and  cowed  before  the  maj- 
esty of  great  things.  Their  problems  defy  the  puny  efforts  of 
individuals  and  small  associations  of  individuals.  But  what  no 
one  of  us  can  do  alone,  and  what  no  small  group  of  us  can  ac- 
complish, the  people  organized  in  the  form  of  government  are 
able  to  do  with  ease  and  success.  The  American  people  can 
store  all  the  floods  that  now  go  to  waste  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
says  they  should  do  so  by  a  system  of  public  works,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  system  of  private  works  which  has  confessedly 
failed.  So  the  people  of  the  West,  backed  by  the  nation,  can 
solve  the  problem  of  giving  the  masses  of  men  easy  access  to  the 
soil.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  colonization  problem.  They 
can  also  decree  that  strikes  and  lockouts  shall  be  no  more,  by 
putting  compulsory  arbitration  in  place  of  force.  Indeed,  they 
can  solve  the  economic  problem  of  the  time,  which,  in  simplest 
terms,  is  this  :  How  shall  we  give  the  largest  number  of  people 
the  greatest  possible  prosperity  ?  This  is  only  another  way  of 
phrasing  George  Eliot's  philosophy,  as  she  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Felix  Holt:  **The  greatest  question  in  the  world  is 
this — how  to  give  every  man  in  the  world  a  man^s  share  of  what 
goes  on  in  life  ?  " 

THRKR  To  be  more  specific,   the  problem  presents  itself  in 

^**  o^ESTioNs      ^^^se  new  Western  States,  with  their  tremendous  unde- 
veloped natural  wealth,  in  the  following  pointed  way: 
First,  how  shall  we  get  the  water  on  the  land  ? 
Second,  how  shall  we  get  the  man  on  the  land  ? 
Third,  how  shall  we  make  the  man  prosperous — secure  in  his 
living  and  his  home — after  he  has  gone  upon  the  land  ? 

Answer  these  questions,  and  we  solve  the  problem  of  prosper- 
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ity,  not  merely  for  an  agricultural  population,  but  for  those 
engaged  in  the  manifold  employments  of  the  town,  and  for 
those  who  move  the  people  and  their  products  over  land  and  sea. 

The  first  question  is  already  on  the  highroad  to  solu-      on  the 
tion.     About  all  of  us  have  recovered  from  the  fever  of  '^^^ solution 

speculation  in  water  and  are  now  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership  of  irrigation  works.  The 
President's  message  marked  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
claiming the  public  domain.  In  California  we  have  another  as- 
pect of  the  question,  with  which  we  must  deal  ourselves.  We 
have  millions  of  acres  of  lands  which  have  been  long  in  private 
ownership,  reclaimed  to  some  extent  by  numerous  conflicting 
private  canals.  Here  there  is  a  demand  for  better  titles  to  water, 
for  improved  methods  of  distribution,  and  for  the  storage  of  the 
floods.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  sort  of  situation  is 
found  in  the  Kings  River  country,  with  which  another  article  in 
this  number  deals  quite  fully.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the 
irrigation  discussion  in  these  pages  must,  I  think,  begin  to  see 
that  the  only  logical  answer  to  the  first  of  our  three  questions  is 
a  system  of  public  works  and  the  exercise  of  public  authority 
over  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply,  even  where  the  own- 
ership of  canals  continues  in  private  hands. 


TJ 
THE  WAY. 


For  the  answer  to  the  second  question  the  New  Zea-     new  zeai^and 
land  institutions  offer  the  best  suggestions.     The  two  ^i^If 

articles  on  those  institutions  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  pages  tell  us  how  the  man  can  be  got  upon  the  soil 
and  how  the  workmen  remaining  in  the  town  may  be  relieved  of 
the  agony  of  strikes.  Whatever  the  public  may  think  of  the 
New  Zealand  plans  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  State  must 
use  its  great  power  in  directing  scientific  colonization  and  com- 
pelling peace  between  labor  and  capital.  Nothing  is  more 
clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enterprise ;  nothing  more 
closely  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

But  we  still  have  left  the  third  question  :     How  shall     conditions 
the  man  be  made  prosperous  after  he  has  gone  upon  the  pRosPERrrv 

soil  ?  He  must  have  a  profitable  market  for  what  he 
produces.  He  must  have  a  means  of  purchasing  his  supplies 
on  the  shrewdest  terms.  He  must  be  able  to  borrow  money 
when  he  needs  it  for  a  productive  purpose  or  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing his  crop  until  the  favorable  moment  for  selling.  If  he  can- 
not enjoy  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  all  these  respects, 
he  will  surely  be  the  victim  of  those  who  control  the  sale  of  his 
products,  of  those  who  furnish  him  with  supplies,  and  of  those 
who  lend  him  money  to  meet  his  urgent  needs.  The  farmer  is 
a  business  man.  He  must  sell  at  the  highest  price,  buy  at  the 
cheapest,  and  borrow  money  on  the  best  terms.  Otherwise  he 
will  soon  find  himself  working  for  the  enrichment  of  other  men 
rather  than  of  himself  and  his  children. 

The  answer  to  this  third  question  may  be  found  in  a     ^hb  word 
single  YroxA—codperaiton,     That  is  to  be  the  most  won-         2^^^c^tury 
derful  word  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
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tury.  The  law  of  cooperation  among  human  beingfs  is  stronger 
than  any  man-made  statute.  It  was  enacted  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  Infinite.  It  will  never  be  repealed  while  the  stars  move 
in  their  courses.  The  fruit  exchanges  of  California  have  their 
troubles,  but  they  must  be  triumphant  in  the  end.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  principle  which  they  represent  must  be  extended  in  all 
directions  until  it  shall  furnish  a  broad  foundation  of  economic 
freedom  for  the  entire  industrial  life  of  California  and  the  West. 
And  here  again  we  encounter  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Back  of  cooperation  there  is  a  long  and  gallant  history.  No 
other  force  has  done  so  much  during  the  past  sixty  years  to 
change  the  face  of  the  times,  particularly  in  those  European 
countries  where  industrial  conditions  had  reached  their  lowest 
ebb — where  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  centuries  of  culti- 
vation, the  incubus  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  burden  of 
great  standing  armies  had  brought  millions  almost  to  the  bitter 
choice  between  starvation  and  revolution.  The  time  has  come 
in  the  West,  when — through  the  action  of  State  or  nation  or 
both — government  must  reach  forth  its  strong  arm  to  secure  the 
success  of  cooperation  and  thus  preserve  the  small  man  from 
economic  extinction  at  the  hands  of  forces  too  powerful  for  him 
to  withstand  alone. 

ROSY  TINTS  In  the  spring  of  1898  I  spent  a  memorable  week  at 

^^  ^BOMJOMY      I^uhlin.     I  had  looked  forward  with  some  dread  to  the 

misery  to  be  seen  in  that  land  of  historic  woes.  To  my 
surprise  and  delight,  I  found  Ireland  swimming  on  a  wave  of 
optimism,  and  all  because  it  had  discovered  the  magic  charm  of 
cooperation.  A  few  years  previous,  Horace  Plunkett  had  begun 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  industrial  regeneration  by  means  of  mu- 
tual self-help.  In  1896  he  induced  the  government  to  create  a 
body  of  investigators,  called  the  Recess  Committee,  to  look  into 
the  methods  and  achievements  of  cooperation  on  the  Continent. 
The  results  of  these  studies  were  just  at  hand  when  I  reached 
Ireland  and  I  had  a  most  unusual  opportunity  to  examine  them 
and  to  participate  in  their  discussion  by  men  who  were  bent, 
with  desperate  zeal,  upon  the  economic  redemption  of  their 
downtrodden  country.  Among  those  who  did  the  work  of  the 
investigation  were  Thomas  P.  Gill,  formerly  one  of  the  right- 
hand  men  of  Parnell  in  Parliament ;  M.  G.  Mulhall,  the  famous 
British  statistician  ;  and  M.  Tisseraud,  Director-General  of 
Agriculture  in  France.  In  pursuing  their  work  they  had  the 
cordial  assistance  of  every  cabinet  and  high  economic  authority 
in  Europe.  Would  that  every  high  school  and  college  in  the 
West  might  introduce  that  luminous  report  of  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee as  a  text-book  for  their  students  to  learn  by  heart !  It 
would  be  as  much  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  bread  and  meat  are  more  important  than  silver-topped 
canes  and  picture  hats. 


TRIUMPHANT  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  now  available  to  give 

o^oPERATioN.      ^or^   ^^21^   ^^^   barest  outline    of    the   policy   pursued 

by  European  governments  in  making  cooperation  effec- 
tive among  all  classes  of  their  people,  particularly  those  who 
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till  the  soil.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
their  internal  administration.  First  of  all — and  this  is  the 
point  that  ought  just  now  to  be  most  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  our  people — they  lend  the  whole  moral  weight  of 
the  nation  in  favor  of  organization  among  the  producers.  In 
Europe  there  is  no  one  left  to  argue  that  cooperative  effort  is 
chimerical  and  certain  to  result  in  failure.  The  government 
officially  declares  that  cooperation  is  the  thing.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  organize  an  educational  propaganda  to  show  the  people 
how  to  make  a  success  of  the  undertaking  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  their  life.  It  maintains  lecturers  to  go  from  place  to 
place  urging  the  farmers  to  organize,  and  preaching  that  by 
this  means  alone  may  they  hope  to  maintain  and  increase  their 
prosperity.  It  furnishes  plans  and  specifications,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  organization  of  cooperative  bodies  centering  in  a  national 
council,  but  reaching  out  through  all  the  provinces  to  the  re- 
motest hamlet.  It  shows  the  farmers  how  to  cooperate  in  con- 
verting their  raw  material  into  all  sorts  of  finished  food  prod- 
ucts; how  to  cooperate  in  purchasing  supplies  at  wholesale 
rates  ;  how  to  cooperate  in  selling  their  goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  possibly  best  of  all,  how  to 
cooperate  in  borrowing  money  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  (No, 
this  is  not  a  misprint  for  four  per  cent,  per  month  I).  The 
government  also  secures  a  minimum  transportation  rate  on  the 
railroads.  Of  course  it  constructs  public  works  for  water  and 
unwatering  lands,  even  when  it  must  do  so  at  an  expense  of 
$270  per  acre,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland's  great  labor  in  pump- 
ing out  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Aside  from  this  purely  economic  work 
the  government  makes  cooperation  effective  in  educational  and 
social  ways.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  would  have  any  difficulty  in  making  binding  agree- 
ments with  its  members  if  the  government  of  California  pursued 
the  same  methods  ?  Decidedly  not ;  and  the  time  has  come 
when  the  government  of  California  and  other  Western  States 
could  be  engaged  in  no  more  profitable  business  than  in  that  of 
making  cooperation  successful.  In  future  numbers  of  this 
magazine  European  methods  and  results  will  be  given  in  more 
detail. 

The   wheat-growers  of   the    great    central   valley  of     p^^« 
California  have  at  last  seen  the  logic  of  the  situation.  w^eat  men 

Probably   there   is   no  other  industry  presenting  more 
difficulties  to  successful  combination.       And  yet    they   realize 
that  the  alternative  is  simply  this  :    Cooperate  or  perish  !     Wit- 
ness the  following  quotation  from  a  circular  recently  issued  by 
their  chairman : 

Nearly  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  farm  property  in  California  is 
now  held  by  the  banks  of  our  State.  Many  millions  more  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  through  forced  sales.  Not  less  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars  is  now  loaned  on  farm  property  in  California. 
Unless  something  be  done  to  make  the  business  of  the  farmer  more  re- 
munerative, much  of  that  property  will  be  lost  by  the  present  owners. 
Thousands  of  families  now  enjoy  their  farm  homes  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  holders  of  the  mortgages  on  the  places  cannot  so  handle  the 
property  as  to  secure  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  invested.  Dan- 
gerous ground  that !     The  banks  do  not  want  our  land,  and  in  time  they 
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will  not  want  our  securities,  unless  we  can  do  something'  to  enhance  and 
maintain  their  values.  The  latter  we  can  only  do  by  increasing  the  value 
of  our  products. 

And  how,  pray,  do  they  hope  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
product  ?    Listen  again  : 

For  many  months  past  we  have  paid  from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  per 
ton  on  our  grain  to  Liverpool.  The  shipping  of  our  crops  was  considered  a 
good  business  when  we  paid  but  five  and  six  dollars  per  toh.  Combinations 
have  been  formed  that  are  seriously  crippling  us.  The  profits  from  our 
produce,  which  legitimately  belong  to  us,  now  g-o  to  others.  Combination 
did  it.  Combination  begets  combination.  The  challenge  is  out.  Shall  we 
accept  it  ?  Organize  and  have  a  royal  battle,  with  the  prospects  of  success 
in  our  favor  ?  Or  shall  we  continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  those  with  foresight 
enough  to  organize  and  properly  prepare  for  the  contest  ? 

Brave  words,  Mr.  Wheatgrower,  and  we  hope  you  may  win. 
But  if  you  had  at  your  back  the  entire  moral  influence  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  whole-hearted  official  support  of  the  government 
of  California,  the  coming  struggle  would  not  be  "  a  royal 
battle" — it  would  be  a  walkover  for  the  men  who  raise  the  staff 
of  life  against  those  who  only  raise  the  ocean  freight  rates. 


FACK  THB  A  movement  has  been  organized  to  discuss  these  ideas 
UM^  a^N  with  the  hope  that  definite  action  may  result.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  believe  in  always  talking  and  never  doing ; 
in  always  preaching  and  never  practicing.  It  is  well  enough 
to  write  and  make  speeches,  but  the  best  writings  are  those  in- 
scribed on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  eloquent  speeches 
are  those  uttered  by  the  voice  of  prosperous  industry.  The 
happiest  day  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  American  people  was 
the  day  of  Horace  Greele}^  the  Weekly  Tribune^  and  the  village 
lyceum.  In  that  day  the  public  was  interested  in  public  ques- 
tions. Then,  they  were  discussed  at  every  fireside,  every  cross- 
roads, every  country  store.  The  giants  of  that  day  were  the 
men  of  thought  rather  than  the  men  of  money.  Shall  we  revive 
that  tradition  of  the  mid-century  and  set  our  people  to  talking 
and  thinking  of  these  great  economic  questions  on  the  solution 
of  which  our  civilization  will  turn  ?  And  from  the  fires  of 
discussion  shall  we  bring  forth  the  molten  metal  of  high 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirations,  to  be  hammered  and  shaped  into 
fair  and  enduring  institutions  on  the  anvil  of  debate  ?  Yes, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  shall  do  if  the  old  stock  still  retains 
its  fiber.  

NBw  ZRAI.AND  The  series  of  papers  on  the  political  institutions  of 

INSTITUTIONS.     New  Zealand,  of  which  two  have  already  appeared,  will 

be  continued  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages.  They 
will  be  illustrated  with  portraits  and  scenes  from  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd's  notable  work,  **  Newest  England,"  used  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The 
next  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  entitled  **How  the  People 
Smashed  the  Money  Ring." 


w^m 
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THE   KINGS   RIVER  CONQUEST. 

FIRST  PAPER   IN  THE   SERIES:    *'lOOKING   CALIFORNIA   IN   THE 

FACE." 

WN  this  series  of  papers  we  are  to  look  California  squarely  in 
I  the  face.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  plain  truth  about 
the  conditions  aflFectingf  those  three  fundamental  elements 
of  its  social  and  economic  life — water,  land,  and  labor.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  margfin  of  natural  wealth 
as  yet  undeveloped  suflficient  to  support  a  population  of  many 
millions,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are  now  here  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  wonder- 
ful future,  we  are  interested,  first  of  all,  in  learning-  the  real  facts 
of  the  present  situation.  The  reputation  of  this  State  is  too 
well  established  to  suffer  aught  from  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  evils  which  have  grown  up  from  the  mistakes  of  pioneers 
who,  not  unnaturally,  failed  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  their 
environment  in  a  new  and  strange  land.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
any  country  that  mistakes  were  made  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  when  the  people  set  out  ear- 
nestly to  correct  those  errors  and  to  make  the  future  better  than 
the  past. 

The  best  study  of  irrigation  as  related  to  home-making  to  be 
had  in  California  is  that  offered  by  the  remarkable  Kings  River 
region.  It  is  not  that  this  stream  is  the  largest  in  the  State. 
The  Sacramento  and  Colorado  Rivers  each  carry  ten  times  as 
much  water.  The  Kern  serves  a  larger  area  of  irrigated  land. 
Neither  does  the  interest  of  the  Kings  River  region  arise  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  given  birth  to  the  most  famous  settlements 
on  California  soil.  It  is  indeed  the  home  of  notable  colonies, 
but  in  this  respect  it  does  not  rival  certain  localities  in  the 
south. 

The  peculiar  claim  of  this  region  to  popular  interest  at  this 
juncture  is  the  fact  that  here,  rather  more  perfectly  than  any- 
where else  in  the  State,  the  laws  governing  our  irrigation  indus" 
trj'  have  worked  out  to  logical  conclusions.  If  they  are  good 
laws,  then  peace  and  progress  must  hold  sway  in  the  large  dis- 
trict watered  by  the  Kings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  laws  are 
bad,  we  shall  find  friction,  disturbance,  litigation,  and  stagna- 
tion. For  the  past  twenty  years  this  district  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  active  water  and  land  development.  Enterprise  has 
not  been  carried  on  by  one  or  two  large  companies  alone,  but  by 
quite  a  multitude  of  small  ones.  Hence,  in  all  respects.  Kings 
River  is  the  best  example  of  the  working  of  our  water  laws  to 
be  found  within  the  wide  boundaries  of  California.  But  in 
many  respects  it  is  typical  of  the  general  situation,  and  as  such 
it  may  be  studied  by  all  interested  in  bettering  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  State. 

I. 

THE   COUNTRY   AS   GOD   MADE   IT. 

The  domain  commanded  by  Kings  River — in  Fresno,  Kings 
and  Tulare  counties — was  made  for  a  land  of  little  homes.  It 
was  designed  to  be  densely  populated  and  to  give  its  people 
largest  measure  of  independence  b}-  enabling  them  to  be  self- 
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sustaining  in  consequence  of  diversified  production.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  the  playground  of  the  rich,  but  the  workingfield 
and  homespot  of  that  great  element  of  moderately  well-to-do 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  our  vast  population.  Here  the 
conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  water  supply,  of  geographical 
situation  and  surrounding  resources,  are  about  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  spreading  out  this  fertile  plain  which  slopes  gently 
from  the  rugged  foothills  to  the  heart  of  the  valley,  in  assigning 
the  mountain  sentinels  to  eternal  guard  on  either  hand,  in  send- 
ing the  melting  snows  to  supply  the  summer's  need,  and  then  giv- 
ing the  favored  land  a  gentle  and  compelling  climate,  God  did  his 
best  for  the  Kings  River  countr)^ 

In  spite  of  many  diflficulties,  the  region  is  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  California.  But  it  is  capable  of  being  more  than  that. 
It  might  be  one  of  the  chiefest  glories  of  all  the  West.  Inter- 
mittent prosperity  it  has  had,  but  it  should  be  the  home  and 
abiding  place  of  prosperity.  Average  people  should  find  here 
the  highest  satisfaction  for  all  their  needs.  The  twentieth- 
century  civilization,  of  which  the  poets  dream,  ought  to  spring 
into  being  in  response  to  the  magic  touch  of  the  waters  of  the 
Kings.  Where  now  there  is  one  home  and  family,  there  ought 
to  be  a  hundred  families  and  homes.  Where  now  there  is  scant 
water  supply,  there  ought  to  be  abundance.  Where  now  there 
is  anxiety  about  raising  the  crop,  and  solicitude  lest  the  profits 
be  sacrificed  in  the  sale,  there  ought  to  be  the  blessed  certainty 
of  raising  the  crop  and  selling  it  to  advantage.  Where  now 
there  is  loneliness  and  heart-hunger,  there  ought  to  be  a  multi- 
tude of  neighbors  and  the  very  highest  social  and  intellectual 
advantages.  Where  now  there  are  difficulties  of  transportation, 
over  roads  deep  with  dust  or  with  mud,  there  ought  to  be  cheap 
and  easy  means  for  moving  people  and  products.  All  this  God 
evidently  intended.  The  plain  import  of  His  expectation  is 
written  in  His  own  large  characters  on  the  works  of  His  omni- 
potence. And  first  and  foremost  of  these  is  the  river  which, 
gathering  its  supplies  from  peak  and  slope,  breaks  through  the 
foothills  and  sweeps  in  sinuous  course  through  the  fertile  domain 
God  gave  it  for  its  own. 

The  drainage  area  tributary  to  the  Kings  covers  1743  square 
miles.  It  is  rich  in  water-yielding  character.  The  average 
rainfall  in  the  locality  suited  to  cultivation  is  9  or  10  inches, 
which  makes  irrigation  absolutely  necessary.  The  flow  of  the 
stream  is  most  irregular.  It  varies  much  with  different  years 
and  with  different  seasons  of  the  same  year.  But  the  highest 
scientific  authority  places  the  average  at  from  5,000  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  As  water  rights  are  sold  under  the 
principal  Fresno  canals,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  irrigate 
anywhere  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Kings  River  region  raises  successfully  more  different 
kinds  of  fruit  than  are  grown  elsewhere  in  California.  Near 
the  foothills  it  is  an  orange  country,  producing  crops  alike  re- 
markable for  quality,  quantity  and  the  early  date  at  which  the)' 
are  ready  for  market.  The  plains  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
production  of  grapes — both  wine  and  raisin.  All  the  deciduous 
fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  with  good  results.     Great  crops 
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of  alfalfa  are  harvested,  and  the  dairy  industry  is  profitable. 
In  a  word,  under  irrigation  the  Kings  River  region  is  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  the  earth. 

II.  ' 

THE  COUNTRY  AS  MAN  MADE  IT  AND  MARRED  IT. 

Irrigation  and  colonization  have  been  far  from  a  failure  in 
this  region.  On  the  contrary,  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  lands,  and  thousands  of 
people  now  live  where  cattle  obtained  only  scant  subsistence 
before  the  day  of  canal-building. 

The  city  of  Fresno  is  the  monument  to  a  colonization  efifort 
which  was  wonderfully  successful.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
or  substantial  community  in  the  State,  and  Kings  River  made 
it  possible.  In  many  respects,  Fresno,  with  its  surrounding 
colonies  and  great  vineyards,  represents  the  most  ideal  coloni- 
zation result  in  the  State.  Hanford,  the  county  seat  of  Kings, 
is  another  very  notable  community.  Fowler,  Selma  and  Kings- 
burg  are  beautiful  settlements  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  North  and  east  of  these  lie  Sanger,  Reedley,  Dinuha, 
Munsoit  and  smaller  places,  which  have  also  grown  up  in  re- 
sponse to  the  irrigation  development.  Further  down  the  course 
of  the  river,  on  its  rich  bottomland,  is  the  great  property  known 
as  the  Rancho  Laguna  de  Tache,  where  still  other  and  newer 
communities  are  coming  into  prominence.  In  all,  a  total  area  of 
about  200,000  acres  are  irrigated  by  the  Kings  River  supply. 
By  no  means  all  the  land  receives  sufficient  moisture,  but  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  irrigation  development. 

IN   SPITE   OF   BAD   LAWS. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Kings  River  district  is  an 
achievement  made  in  spite  of  the  worst  water  laws  ever  imposed 
upon  a  civilized  community.  The  water  rights,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  these  thousands  of  homes  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  cultivated  acres,  originated  in  our  loose  method  of  appropria- 
tion. By  this  method  we  post  a  notice  at  the  point  of  proposed 
diversion,  bury  a  copy  of  it  in  the  county  records,  and  proceed 
to  build  a  canal.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
water  really  flows  in  the  stream,  how  much  has  been  legally  ap- 
propriated, or  how  much  remains  to  be  claimed  for  the  benefit 
of  new  ditches.  This  river  flows  through  three  counties.  The 
records  of  each  must  be  searched  in  order  to  get  even  a  vague 
idea  of  the  amount  of  water  which  has  been  claimed. 

The  expert  investigation  of  this  stream,  made  by  C.  E. 
Grunsky,  the  well  known  San  Francisco  engineer,  revealed  355 
claims  which  had  been  filed  upon  its  waters,  distributed  through 
three  counties.  How  much  water  had  been  claimed  in  this  way? 
A  total  of  about  750,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  more  than  a 
hundred  times  the  total  volume  in  its  channel.  Could  there  be 
a  better  foundation  for  litigation  than  355  claims,  with  a  total 
of  750,000  cubic  feet,  to  a  stream  having  a  normal  flow  of  5,000 
to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  ? 

Yes,  the  foundation  of  trouble  is  capable  of  being  made  yet 
wider.     Permit  every  man  to  handle  his  own  headgate,  and  to 
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shut  down  his  neigfhbor^s  head^ate  at  will,  and  you  have  added 
another  element  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  situation  from  a  dramatic  standpoint.  Here  are  people 
claiming  one  hundred  times  as  much  water  as  is  available,  from 
a  common  source.  Without  the  water  their  land  is  worthless ; 
with  it,  it  is  the  choicest  land  in  the  world,  for  it  will  gfrow  all 
the  crops  of  the  temperate  and  semitropic  climate  to  perfection. 
Just  as  there  was  no  exercise  of  public  authority  over  their 
original  appropriations,  so  there  is  none  over  the  distribution  of 
the  water  to  the  various  canals.  And  of  these  canals  no  less 
than  55  find  detailed  mention  in  Mr.  Grunsky's  report.  Think 
of  it!  A  stream  a  share  in  which  is  essential  to  property  values 
— even  to  the  existence  of  human  life — which  is  utterly  without 
public  supervision  of  any  sort  I  Something  more  valuable  than 
gold,  because  there  is  so  little  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  land  waiting  to  be  reclaimed,  is  left  to  be  fought  for  with 
shotguns  and  endless  lawsuits. 

But  the  inevitable  strife  arising  out  of  such  conditions  is  by 
no  means  the  worse  aspect  of  the  situation.  The  worst  is  the 
fact  that  after  all  the  fighting  and  litigation  nothing  is  really 
determined  and  no  man  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  title  to 
the  water  which  represents  the  real  value  of  his  home  is  secure. 
'*  What,"  somebody  asks,  *'do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  court  de- 
cision does  not  give  final  title  to  the  water  ?  "  Most  emphatic- 
ally it  does  not.  And  there  never  can  be  any  such  thing  as 
secure,  unassailable  title  to  water  in  California  until  the  State 
itself  has  asserted  its  paramount  control,  adjudicated  titles,  and 
issued  them  directly  upon  its  own  authority.  Then  titles  will 
be  secure,  and  not  before.  Until  then  no  man  depending  upon 
the  waters  of  Kings  River  may  go  to  sleep  at  night  without 
knowing  that  he  may  awake  in  the  morning  to  use  his  last 
dollar  in  defense  of  that  water  right  without  which  his  home 
would  be  worthless. 

SOME   LITIGATION   AND   ITS    RESULTS. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  litigation. 

September  12,  1885,  judgment  was  entered  decreeing  that  the 
Centerville  and  Kingsburg  Irrigation  Ditch  Company  is  required 
to  remove  all  dams  and  other  obstructions  placed  or  maintained 
by  that  company  in  Kings  River,  and  enjoining  it  from  divert- 
ing any  waters  from  the  river  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with 
its  flow. 

Surely  there  was  a  decision  which  seemed  conclusive  enough 
for  anybody.     But  did  it  prove  so  ?    By  no  means. 

February  25,  1900,  the  same  Centerville  and  Kingsburg  Com- 
pany is  awarded  600  cubic  feet  per  second,  subject  to  the  prior 
rights  of  the  People's  Ditch  Company,  of  the  Lower  Kings 
River  Ditch  Company,  and  of  the  Last  Chance  Ditch.  And  the 
Centerville  and  Kingsburg  is  still  in  business. 

It  was  also  decreed  on  November  5,  1885,  that  the  Kings  River 
and  Fresno  Canal  Company  should  take  no  water  from  the  river 
and  should  fill  in  the  head  of  its  ditch.  A  similar  judgment  was 
entered  against  the  76  Canal,  now  Alta  Irrigation  District,  on 
Nov.  4,  1889,  except  that  the  76  was  permitted  to  water  certain 
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riparian  lands  in  Fresno  County.     Spite  of  these  sweeping:  de- 
cisions, both  canals  are  still  taking  water  from  the  river. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Geologfical 
Survey,  that  the  expense  of  litigation  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
averaged  $40,000  a  year.  This  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  liti- 
gation settled  anything,  but  of  the  103  important  lawsuits  which 
have  occurred  in  the  last  few  years  not  one  has  really  and  finally 
settled  rights  to  the  stream. 

THE   TENDENCY  TO  MONOPOI.Y. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  wearing  and  indeterminate 
litigation  is  a  tendency  to  monopoly,  brought  about  by  the  con- 
solidation of  canal  interests.  If  this  consolidation  were  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  goes  without  saying  Jhat  the  larger  interests, 
having  capital  with  which  to  operate,  naturally  seek  to  assert 
their  control  over  the  element  which  dominates  the  situation. 
The  fact  that  water  rights  are  not  attached  to  the  soil,  but  are 
represented  by  shares  in  the  various  companies,  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  the  controlling  interest  to  be  acquired  by 
those  having  money  to  invest.  The  result  is  that  the  Kings 
River  situation  is  not  improving  as  the  years  go  by.  There  is 
not  water  enough,  as  water  is  now  handled,  to  irrigate  all  the 
lands  which  have  been  put  into  cultivation,  not  to  mention  the 
vast  areas  capable  of  improvement  if  irrigation  might  be  more 
extensively  applied.  More  and  more  the  control  of  the  stream 
goes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  treat  it  as  a  merchantable  com- 
modity— water  merchants  who  sell  the  melting  snows. 

Space  is  not  available  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  well  worthy  of  development 
is  this  magnificent  Kings  River  district,  and  how  ill-suited  to 
that  development  are  existing  water  laws.  The  question  re- 
mains :  How  can  Kings  River  be  made  to  irrigate  all  the  lands 
depending  upon  it  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  more,  and  so 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  a  great  community? 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE    FAMOUS  WYOMING   LAW. 

IN  the  two-years'  fight  that  has  been  conducted  in  California 
for  the  reform  of  the  water  laws,  the  Wyoming  system  has 
been  constantly  held  up  as  an  example  of  sound  principles 
and  good  administration.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  existing  laws  have 
recently  attacked  the  Wyoming  method  and  declared  that 
it  has  failed  in  important  respects.  It  has  been  asserted, 
(l)  that  recent  court  decisions  deny  the  right  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  settlement  of  water  con- 
troversies, and  (2)  permit  the  appropriator  having  more  water 
than  he  needs  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  right  to  others.  The 
effect  of  such  decisions  would  be  to  unsettle  thousands  of  titles 
which  have  been  adjudicated  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  to 
overturn   the   doctrine  of  State   ownership  of  water  with  the 
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right  of  use  attached  to  the  soil.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of 
the  Wyoming  system  in  the  California  debate  on  this  subject, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  the  truth  made 
known  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  head  of  the  Wyoming  water  administration  is  State 
Engineer  Fred  Bond.  Writing  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Out 
West,  he  treats  of  these  matters  as  follows : 

ADJUDICATION   OF  TITLES. 

"  Our  Supreme  Court  has  not  rendered  any  decision  to  the 
effect  that  water  rights  may  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts  or  by 
the  Board  of  Control  at  option  of  water  users;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  determine 
and  adjudicate  all  water  rights  in  the  first  instance. 

"  In  a  case  entitled,  'Farm  Investment  Company  vs.  Carpen- 
ter et  al.,'  decided  May  26,  1900,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
in  case  a  party  had  failed  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  make 
proof  of  appropriation  at  the  time  of  an  adjudication  of  water, 
he  would  not  necessarily  be  estopped  or  barred  from  having  his 
rights  determined.     The  Court  uses  the  following  language  : 

'*  'Under  the  statutes  now  in  force,  there  being  no  provision 
expressly  barring  or  estopping  a  claimant  failing  to  ^participate 
in  the  adjudication  proceedings,  and  the  decree  not  being  res 
judicata,  he  is  at  liberty  to  assert  and  maintain  those  rights  in 
the  courts,  through  the  regular  medium  of  some  form  of  pro- 
cedure recognized  by  the  law  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  or  the 
granting  of  appropriate  relief.' 

"This  only  applies  to  those  who  have  failed  to  take  part  in 
adjudication  proceedings,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
original  adjudication  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

'  The  Board  had  previously  held,  however,  that  their  determi- 
nation of  water  rights  did  actually  bar  those  not  participating, 
so  that  under  this  decision  it  became  necessary  to  amend  our  laws 
in  such  a  way  that  these  undetermined  rights  would  be  actually 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Control  under  an  additional  proced- 
ure rather  than  through  the  courts. 

"Our  Legislature  was  in  session  the  following  winter,  and  in 
February,  1901,  passed  an  amendment  to  our  water  laws  in 
which  may  be  found  the  following :  It  is  found  in  Chapter  67, 
Section  3,  on  pages  70  and  71,  session  laws  of  Wyoming,  1901. 

"Any  person  claiming*  a  rig-ht  to  the  use  of  water  of  any  stream  hereto* 
fore  adjudicated  by  the  Board  of  Control,  being-  or  claiming  to  be  an  appro- 
priator  therefrom,  who  shall  have  failed  to  appear  and  submit  proof  of  his 
claims  at  the  time  of  the  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants 
to  the  water  of  such  stream,  shall  be  permitted  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  passag-e  of  this  Act,  but  not  thereafter,  to  file  a  petition  with  the 
Board  of  Control  for  a  hearing  in  respect  to  his  claims  to  the  use  of  water 
from  such  stream,  and  for  the  reopening-  of  the  decree  heretofore  entered  for 
that  purpose.  Said  petition  shall  embrace  all  the  particulars  required  by 
law  in  the  proofs  of  claimants  in  original  proceedings  before  the  Board  and 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant.  Upon  the  filing  of  said  peti- 
tion, if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  the  petitioner  had  not  appeared  in 
the  proceedings  and  submitted  proof  of  his  claims,  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol shall  make  and  enter  an  order  reopening  the  decree  heretofore  entered, 
determining  the  rights  to  the  use  of  water  upon  such  stream,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  and  determining 
his  rights  to  the  use  of  such  water.    Thereupon  the  division  superintendent 
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of  the  proper  division  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  taking*  the  testimony 
and  shall  give  notice  thereof  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  Sections  861 
and  862  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  in  the  case  of  original  hearings.  The 
petitioner  shall  at  the  time  of  submitting  his  proof  and  testimony  at  such 
hearing,  file  a  correct  map  of  his  ditch  and  the  lands  irrigated  therefrom, 
provided,  that  the  hearings  permitted  by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  lavr  as  to  inspection  of  testimony,  contests  and  appeals, 
as  in  other  cases." 

"  This  act  went  into  force  and  efifect  February  16th,  1901.  For 
a  full  report  of  our  Supreme  Court's  decision,  in  the  case  referred 
to  above,  please  refer  to  Pacific  Reporter,  Vol.  61,  pages  258  et 
sequi^  the  substance  of  the  decree  being  found  chiefly  on  pages 
269  to  270. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  stated  that  water  rights  in  Wyom- 
ing must  be  adjusted  by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and  that 
our  law  provides  no  other  method,  whatever,  for  the  determin- 
ation of  these  rights  in  the  first  instance.  Differences  which 
may  arise  between  individuals  trespassing  upon  each  others  rights 
can  be  taken  into  the  Courts  just  the  same  as  differences  between 
them  in  other  matters  can  be  taken  there,  but  under  the  holdings 
of  our  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  statute  quoted,  all  original  determinations  of 
water  rights  are  made  solely  by  the  Board  of  Control." 

TRANSFER   OF  WATER   RIGHTS. 

*'As  to  whether  or  not  a  person  can  sell  water  in  this  State,  as 
you  know,  the  Board  of  Control  has  uniformly  held  that  no 
person  acquires  a  property  right  in  water,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  cannot  sell  that  which  he  does  not  own. 

'*In  a  recent  decision  by  one  of  our  district  courts,  it  was  held 
where  a  user  of  water  had  made  his  appropriation  before  Wyom- 
ing became  a  State,  and  had  transferred  a  part  of  it  during  each 
alternate  week  to  another  party  for  his  use  in  the  irrigation 
season,  that  such  transfer  was  valid.  This  is  not  a  case  of  hav- 
ing secured  water  from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  it  involves 
the  question  at  least  as  to  whether  or  not  territorial  water  rights 
may  not  be  transferred  from  one  user  to  another.  So  it  has  been 
appealed  to  our  Supreme  Court,  and  will  probably  be  argued 
sometime  this  winter.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  there  have  been 
no  other  attempts  to  transfer  water,  although  this  one  was  de- 
cided nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  I  remember.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  transfers  will  be  undertaken  under  this  district  court 
decision,  as  the  Supreme  Court  may  reverse  it,  in  which  event  a 
transfer  would  create  complications  not  desired  by  any  of  those 
in  interest." 

So  the  model  administrative  methods  of  Wyoming  go  on 
serenely,  undisturbed  by  the  decisions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
talk  about  the  ''failure  of  the  system." 
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@rtHE  State  League  was  or^ratiized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
^"^l  directors'  room  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change Saturday,  Feb.  15th,  and  provisional  organiza- 
tion effected  as  above.  The  formation  of  local  Constructive 
Clubs  was  begun  in  Fresno  county  Monday,  Feb.  17th,  with  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  town  of  Fowler,  which 
thus  goes  into  history  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  movement 
in  the  economic  life  of  California. 

THE    POPULAR   CAMPAIGN. 

The  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  League  are 
addressing  large  crowds  at  least  once,  and  frequently  twice, 
each  day.  By  the  time  these  words  are  read  they  will  have 
presented  the  Constructive  cause  to  the  voters  in  the  leading 
points  of  Fresno,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Kings,  Tulare  and 
Kern  counties.  Local  clubs  are  organized  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting. 

Other  speakers  will  take  the  platform  later,  among  them 
Henry  D.  Lloyd  of  Boston,  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman,  president 
of  the  Liberal  University  of  Oregon,  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  of 
Oakland,  Prof.  Fowler,  several  members  of  the  State  Committee 
and  many  prominent  members  of  local  clubs. 

Among  the  newspapers  which  have  already  declared  their 
earnest  and  aggressive  support  of  the  construction  policies  are 
the  San  Diegan  Sun  (daily),  the  Fowler  Emign,  the  Sehna 
Irrigator,  the  Reedky  Exponent,  and  the  famous  Citrograpk  of 
Redlands.  Doubtless  many  others  will  be  reported  later  in  the 
month,  which  cannot  now  be  definitely  included,  owing  to  the 
early  date  at  which  this  para°fraph  is  written. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM. 

The  State  Committee  announces  the  following  program  for 
discussion  in  the  local  clubs  or  village  lyceums  during  the  nest 
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three  months,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  period  of  intellectual 
awakening,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  sharp  fighting  at  the 
polls  for  a  working  force  in  the  legislature  to  *'  bring  things 
to  pass" : 

IRRIGATION. 

1.  The  present  water  laws. 

2.  The  reforms  recommended  by  the  United  States  Irrigation  Com- 
mission. 

[Material  for  above  in  volume  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
called  "  Bulletin  No.  100,"  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  secretary  of  the 
local  club.] 

3.  The  Constructive  League  plan  for  converting  all  existing  works  on 
Kings  River  into  one  comprehensive  public  system,  with  provision  for 
mountain  storage  and  valley  drainage. 

[Material  for  this  in  ''King's  River  Conquest,"  March  and  April  numbers 
of  Out  Wbst.] 

4.  New  Zealand  Land  System.  Principles  of  the  plan  for  purchase  of 
large  estates  and  their  improvement  and  colonization. 

[Material  in  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  "  Newest  England,"  of  which  at  least 
one  copy  should  be  purchased  by  local  club.] 

5.  Application  of  method  to  California  estates. 
[February  and  future  numbers  of  Out  Wbst.] 

6.  Compulsory  arbitration.  The  San  Francisco  strike  and  its  effects  on 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  civilizationgenerally. 

[January  and  future  numbers  of  Out  West.] 

7.  The  New  Zealand  method  of  enforcing  peace  between  labor  and 
capital. 

[See  "Newest  England."] 

8.  Progress  in  Cooperation.  Present  situation  of  the  Raisin  Growers 
Association  discussed  from  standpoint  of  local  experience. 

9.  The  general  cooperative  movement  in  California. 
[See  **  Cooperative  Journal,"  published  in  Oakland.] 

10.  The  cooperative  industries  of  Great  Britain. 

[Local  clut>s  should  have  at  least  one  copy  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  book, 
**  Labor  Copartnership."] 

11.  The  European  method  of  assisting  cooperative  organization  through 
the  government  administration. 

[^e  current  and  future  numbers  of  Out  Wbst.] 

ARBITRATION  AND  THE  WORKERS. 

The  program  for  California  and  the  West  brought  forward  in 
these  pages  included  compulsory  arbitration  of  all  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  This  feature  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gram for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  line 
of  civilization  ;  second,  because  it  seemed  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  workers  in  our  cities,  who  must  be  joined  to  the  workers 
in  the  country  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  policies  essential  to  the 
building  up  of  the  State.  But  it  appears  that  influential  leaders 
of  organized  labor  do  not  favor  compulsory  arbitration. 

Why  ?  Because  they  think  the  forcible  settlement  of  disputes 
is  better  ?  No,  they  concede  that  the  present  method  is  practi- 
cally a  resort  to  barbarism.  And  they  concede  that  the  New 
Zealand  method  is  the  only  scientific  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  troubles.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  approve  of  its  adoption 
in  California  ?  For  the  saddest  reason  in  the  world — that  they 
have  no  confidence  in  our  courts  of  justice.  They  say  experience 
has  shown  that  those  courts  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  masses  of 
men — that  they  will  not  be  on  their  side  until  workingmen  here 
follow  the  example  of  their  brothers  in  New  Zealand  and  stand 
solidly  together   in   political  action.      Well,   the  Constructive 
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movement  may  furnish  the  opportunity  for  just  such  action  and 
guarantee  its  success  by  uniting  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
with  those  of  the  town. 

But  the  sapie  labor  leaders  who  shrink  from  the  adoption  of 
compulsory  arbitration  at  this  time  assure  us  that  they  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  water,  land  and  cooperative  features  of 
the  program.  They  regard  the  cooperative  store  and  factory 
as  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  The  other  part 
of  the  solution  they  see  in  our  proposition  to  open  the  great 
estates  to  settlement  by  the  landless  and  to  give  them  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  in  making  homes.  "When  the  employer 
knows  we  can  turn  to  the  soil  and  work  for  ourselves,"  said  one 
man,  **  he  will  understand  that  we  cannot  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission to  hours  and  wages  we  think  unjust.*'  We  are  assured 
that  the  workingmen  of  our  cities  will  give  a  very  large  measure 
of  support  to  the  constructive  policies. 

The  present  preliminary  campaign  is  academic  in  its  nature. 
It  is  intended  both  to  educate  and  to  test  public  sentiment.  By 
the  time  the  political  campaign  opens,  the  League,  in  its  State 
convention,  can  determine  how  much  of  its  original  program 
may  reasonably  be  demanded  from  the  great  parties. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  agitate,  educate  and  organize.  What 
a  glorious  privilege  to  fight  for  California  I  Ah,  this  is  a  land 
worth  fighting  for ! 


IDEAS  FROM  THE  MAIL  DAG. 

^rtHC  discussion  of  live  economic  questions  in  this  depart- 
\  ment  is  bringing  a  large  and  interesting  correspondence 
to  the  editor's  home  in  San  Diego.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  problems  involved  in  making  a  great  popula- 
tion prosperous  on  the  soil  are  now  being  debated  at  many  a  fire- 
side and  in  many  a  social  and  political  club.  Probably  there  has 
not  been  a  time  since  the  fifties  when  so  many  people  were  dis- 
cussing the  condition  and  future  of  society  as  are  doing  so  to- 
day. In  spite  of  the  prosperous  surface  of  things,  there  is  a 
widespread  suspicion  of  breakers  ahead  and  a  strong  conviction 
that  out  of  the  throes  of  a  nation's  labor  will  come  a  new  birth 
of  institutions. 

Many  good  suggestions  have  been  received  from  correspond- 
ents both  West  and  East,  but  they  all  betoken  the  same  general 
trend — the  demand  for  new  ideas  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  new 
times. 

A  clergyman,  who  has  made  his  home  in  a  new  district  just 
coming  under  irrigation,  writes  to  suggest  a  plan  for  founding 
an  industrial  colony  '*to  support  a  Christian  school  as  a  home 
missionary  agency — a  school  giving  prominence  to  the  industrial 
features  of  our  advanced  educational  institutions."  His  idea  is 
that  colonists  would  be  securing  a  home  and  an  education  at  the 
same  time.  Seeing  the  values  to  be  created  with  the  growth  of 
improvements  and  population,  he  thinks  it  possible  to  secure 
from  this  source  a  permanent  fund  to  sustain  the  public  insti- 
tions. 
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There  is  certainly  an  element  of  value  in  the  sugfgestion. 
Take  a  perfectly  blank  desert,  put  water  and  men  upon  it,  and 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  wrought  out  from  the  union  of  these 
forces.  Under  a  well  ordered  plan  of  development,  a  largfe  por- 
tion of  these  values  might  be  applied  not  only  to  create  schools, 
but  libraries,  gymnasiums,  social  clubs,  and  everything  that  ca- 
ters to  the  finer  instincts  and  higher  development  of  men. 

But  what  becomes  of  these  potential  values  under  our  present 
methods  ?  The  clergyman  tells  the  sad  story  in  the  last  sentence 
of  his  letter  :  **  I  am  studying  the  possibilities  of  this  district. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  enough  land  in  a  body  without  pay- 
ing too  much  confronts  me  here."  That  is  to  say,  the  speculator 
has  forestalled  the  homemaker  and  the  architect  of  institutions. 
The  profits  that  might  have  been  reserved  for  education  and 
social  betterment  have  gone  to  greedy  individuals  who  saw  the 
chance  to  take  the  profits  that  really  belong  to  the  public.  For, 
be  it  understood,  the  very  soil  of  which  the  clergyman  speaks 
belonged  two  short  years  ago — every  blessed  acre  of  it — to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  water  which  is  making  it  val- 
uable belonged  to  the  people  also.  But  now  both  water  and  land 
have  been  gobbled  up  by  speculators,  and  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  heritage,  under  the  operation  of  our  unjust  laws, 
cannot  get  it  '*  without  paying  too  much."  If  the  people  will 
give  their  support  to  the  constructive  policy  advocated  by  this 
magazine,  we  will  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing  forever. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  a  struggling  cooperative  colony  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Colorado  writes  to  describe  how  300  men 
and  women  are  working  hand-in-hand  to  get  homes  on  the 
public  domain.  They  are  still  in  the  first  struggle  of  canal- 
building,  and  must  of  course  get  the  water  before  they  can  grow 
crops  Many  of  them  are  paying  for  their  interest  in  the 
colony  with  their  labor,  but  about  half  the  number  are  still 
"back  East"  working  at  their  trades  and  earning  money  to 
help  sustain  those  at  the  front.  The  method  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  employed  in  founding  Anaheim,  the  mother 
colony  of  Southern  California.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  thrifty  Germans  had  rather  more  capital,  while  the  Colorado 
settlers  have  rather  more  ideals.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  brave  cooperators  will  get  firm  hold  of  the  beautiful 
valley  among  the  mountains,  but  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  the  settlers  and  the  government  if  Uncle  Sam  himself  would 
put  the  water  on  that  land  and  save  all  these  trials  and  hard- 
ships! Even  with  water  provided,  enough  difficulties  would 
remain  to  develop  the  robust  character  we  want  to  see  main- 
tained in  our  pioneers. 

A  civil  engineer  in  Chicago  submits  a  detailed  plan  for  making 
beautiful  railroad  towns  in  the  Southwest,  which  is  so  good  that 
space  will  be  found  for  it  in  these  pages  hereafter. 
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By  H.  P.   WOOD. 

LL  Ca.lifoniia  is  wonderfully  attractive.     It  is  a 
land  of  sunshine,   health,  happiness  and  op- 
portunity.     One    of   its    most   desirable   por- 
tions  is   San   Dieg:o,     This   is   a  principality 
unto   itself,   having:   i>n  i^te^  of  8,500  square 
miles,  or  slightly  more  than  Massachusetts. 
On  the  north  the  county  is  bounded  by  Orange 
and  Riverside  counties;  on  the  east  by  the  Col- 
orado river,  which  here  divides  Arizona  from 
California ;  on  the  south   by  Baja  California, 
a    territory   of    Old   Mexico,   a   land   rich   in 
minerals ;  while  on  the  west  the  Pacific  ocean 
washes  the  shores  of  the  county  for  a  stretch  of  75  miles.     The  land  rises 
gently  from  the  ocean  a  distance  of  from  30  to  60  miles  to  a   chain   of 
mountain  peaks,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  county,  descending  again 
rapidly  to  the  Colorado  River  Valley. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  western  slope  isdivided  into  a  series  of  irregular 
terraces  or  plateaus.  The  Tia  Juana,  Otay,  Sweetwater,  Mission,  Soledad, 
San  Dieguito,  Agua  Hedionda,  San  Luis  Rey,  and  Santa  Margarita  or  L;os 
Flores  valleys,  form  tlie  lower  or  coast  terrace,  comprising  a  large  acreage 
of  practically  frostless  land.  Next  come  the  Jamul,  Jamacha,  Dehesa,  El 
Cajon,  Poway,  Bernardo,  San  Pasqual,  Escondido,  San  Marcos  and  Vista 
valleys,  varying  in  elevation  from  400  to  500  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  altitude  of  the  third  terrace  or  foothill  region  ranges  from  1,000  to 
2,500  feet.  The  area  of  tillable  land  in  these  valleys  and  adjoining  mesas 
is  approximately  600,000  acres,  a  much  larger  area  being  suited  to  pasture 
and  grazing.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  valleys  varies  from  2,000  to 
4,500  feet.  These  are  now  chiefly  devoted  to  stock-raising  ;  but  in  time, 
with  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities  which  are  being  rapidly 
extended,  many  of  them  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
small  fruits,  vegetables  and  diversified  farming. 

To  the  east  of  the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  an  immense 
area  of  fertile  soil,  which  until  quite  recently  has  been  lying  dormant  ; 
but  now  water  is  being  brought  from  the  Colorado  River  and  fully  500.000 
acres  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  land  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  by 
homeseekers.  These  broad  acres  will  soon  add  their  products  of  barley, 
sugar  beets,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  wheat  and  com  to  the  output  of  San  Diego 
county.  Many  miles  of  main  canals  and  laterals  have  already  t>een  built; 
construction  is  being  puslied  ;  and,  although  the  enterprise  was  only  fairly 
commenced  some  two  years  since,  water  is  being  delivered  to  several 
thousand  acres.  During  the  past  season  large  crops  of  millet  and  sorghum 
were  raised,  proving  the  fertility  of  the  land.  While  there  are  sections 
here  and  there  containing  more  or  less  alkali,  the  soil  of  the  valley  is  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  ttest,  being  the  silt  washed  down  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  during  countless  ages,  rich  in  plant  fopd,  which  with  good 
management  can  be  depended  upon  for  profitable  returns.  The  towns  of 
Imperial,  Paringa,  and  Calexico  have  already  sprung  into  existence ; 
Imperial  boasting  a  church  and  parsonage,  national  bank,  general  mer- 
chandise store,  lumber  yard,  hotel  and  printing  office. 

Gen.  A.  W.  Greety,  Chief  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
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ment  that  the  forty  squa.rc  miles 
in  which  the  citj  of  San  Dieg-o  is 
situated,  has  the  moat  equable 
temperature  known.  The  winds 
from  the  Colorado  delta  on  the 
east  and  the  never  failing  sea 
breeies  fanning  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  together 
with  a  humidity  that  is  never 
oppressive,  combine  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  climate  that  is 
found  the  world  over.  That  this 
fact  is  becoming  generally  recog- 
nized is  shown  by  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  seekers 
after  health  and  comfort  who  fly 
to  this  place  of  refuge  to  escape 
the  heat  of  the  interior  during 
the  summer  aa  well  as  the  rigors 
of  winter ;  for  here  December 
and  June  are  more  pleasant  than 
the  moat  delightful  spring  and 
autumn  anywhere  in  the  East. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  city  of  San  Diego  is  about 
ten  inches,  Theamount  of  rain, 
however,  increases  and  greater 
extremes  of  temperature  occur 
as  you  leave  the  coast,  the  higher 
mountain  peaks  being  often  cov- 
ered with  snow  to  a  considerable 
depth  during  part  of  the  winter 

The  population  of  San  Diego 
county  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus was  35,090,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  this  land,  which  is 
as  productive  as  its  European 
counterpart,  Italy,  can  and  will 
eventually  support  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  people,  which 
would  give  the  county  practi- 
cally two  and  one-half  millions. 

While  the  pueblo  of  San  Diego 
is  the  oldest  municipality  in 
California,  the  modern  city 
(which  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus had  a  population  of  17,700) 
was  founded  by  A.  E.  Horton  in 
1867.  The  situation  is  not  only 
sanitary  and  attractive,  with 
its  hills  and  slopes  following 
the  curves  of  the  beautiful  bay. 
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BO  well  protected  by  Point  Loma; 
but  it  is  al»o  admirably  adapted 
for  the  ocean  commerce  that  is 
now  aeeking-  entrance  through 
the  silver  gate.  The  bay  of 
San  Diego  has  an  area  of  over 
'  22  square  miles.  It  is  the  only 
landlocked  harbor  for  a  stretch 
of  600  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  perfectly  safe  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  Numerous 
wharves  extend  into  deep  water, 
and  in  their  neightrarhood  may 
be  found  lumber  yards,  pLaniii); 
mills,  warehouses,  foundries,  etc. 
Then  come  the  retail  business 
blocks,  many  of  them  very  hand- 
some structures ;  and  beyond 
these,  spreading  out  over  the 
undulating  hill  land  is  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  city,  hun- 
dreds of  charming  homes  fill- 
ing up  block  after  block. 

The  electric  street  railway 
system  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern cars,  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect.  Pure  and  whole- 
some water  is  provided  in 
abundance,  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution being  controlled  by  the 
municipality.  The  sewage  sys- 
tem was  wisely  planned  and  is 
ample  for  a  population  of  100,- 
000.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
well  lighted  by  electricity.  San 
Diego's  schools,  private  and  pub- 
lic, have  an  excellent  reputation. 
An  attractive  public  library 
made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  supple- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  (he 
citizens  of  San  Diego,  has  just 
t>een  completed.  Besides  sev- 
eral weekly  papers,  the  city 
supports  three  excellent  dailies, 
one  morning  and  two  evening.  A 
large  and  handsome  opera  house, 
perfect  in  its  appointments,  is  on 
the  circuit  of  the  best  theatrical 
and  operatic  companies.  The  dif- 
ferent religious  organizations 
worship  in  attractive  edifices ; 
secret  societies  and  benevolent  as- 
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BOciationa  have  their  lodge  rooms;  numerous  musical  and  literary  clubs  are 
supported  by  an  active  membership  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  Country 
Club,  a  prosperous  institution,  has  extensive  and  well  kept  golf  grounds. 
There  are  several  stron)^  banking  institutions  in  the  city  ;  a  large  number 
of  excellent  retail  stores;  markets  well  supplied  with  meats,  game,  fish, 
vegetables  and  fruit;  excellent  hotel  accommodations  and  lodgings,  and 
restaurants  noted  for  their  cheapness  and  excellence.  Houses  large  and 
small,  furnished  and  unfurnished,  may  be  had  at  reasonable  rentals,  white 
for  invalids  and  those  requiring  special  medical  and  surgical  care  there  are 
several  thoroughly  modern  sanitariums.  The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  go 
to  Point  Loma — -not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view,  but  also  to 
note  the  interesting  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Theosophlst  colony  under 
the  leadership  of  Katherine  Tingley.     A  few  miles  up  the  valley  is  the 


Old   Mission,  the  first  founded  in  California  ;   and  many  other  places  of 


Coronado,  just  across  the  bay  from  San  Diego,  is  the  great  summer  and 
winter  resort  of  the  PaciRc  Coast.  Hotel  del  Coronado  is  known  the  world 
over,  an  immense  caravansary,  perfect  in  every  detail,  where  nothing  is 
left  undone  that  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment of  guests.  The  Coronado  Beach  Company  has  jit  great  expense  pre- 
pared a  portion  of  its  land  just  between  bay  and  ocean,  atMUt  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  hotel,  upon  which  it  has  created  a  "  Tented  City,"  a  special 
resort  for  visitors  from  the  interior  and  oeighljoring  States,  who  do  not 
care  for  hotel  life  and  yet  wish  to  enjoy  the  many  privileges  offered  at  this 
attractive  resort.  Here  you  may  pitch  your  own  tent,  or  rent  one  already 
furnished,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease,  comfort  and  pleasure.  In 
this  delightful  region,  summer  or  winter,  you  may  engage  in  walking, 
golfing,  wheeling,  driving,  fishing,  shooting,  tioating,  swimming,  gaining 
in  health  and  strength  with  each  day's  sojourn.  A  large  number  of  wealthy 
people  have  tieen  attracted  to  Coronado,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  pri- 
vate residences,  the  number  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

A  charming  drive  southward  from  Coronado  over  the  ocean  boulevard 
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takes  jou  to  Coronado  Heights,  a  location  with  charming  poasi  bill  ties.  A 
short  distance  further  on,  and  Just  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the  beauti- 
fullj  situated  townsite  of  South  San  Diego,  having  connection  with  Coro- 
nado and  San  Diego  over  an  excellent  boulevard  and  bicycle  path,  as  well 
as  by  the  Coronado  Belt  Line  of  railway. 

Otay  is  the  principal  village  between  the  head  of  the  bay  and  the  Mexi- 
can line,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  This  place,  and  the  land  tributary  to 
it,  are  directly  under  the  Otay  Reservoir  and  will  be  the  iirst  locality  to 
benefit  by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  Com- 
pany's great  system  of  reservoirs. 

Adjoining  San  Diego  on  the  south  ia  National  City,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,200,  and  is  the  center  of  the  lemon  industry  of  San  Diego 
county,  a  large  manufactory  of  citrus  products  being  located  at  this  point. 

South  of  National  City  is  Chula  Vista  with  its  many  beautiful  homes, 
each  surrounded  by  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

La  JoUa,  "  the  jewel "  is  sittiated  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  San  Diego, 
being  the  present  terminus  of  the  San  Diego,  Pacific  Beach  and  La  Jolla 


Railway.  This  is  a  charming  village  of  cottage  homes,  a  seaside  resort 
whose  bathing  beach  and  storm-wora  clifFs  honcycomed  with  caves,  well 
repay  a  visit.  Near  La  Jolla  is  the  grove  of  Torrey  Pines  found  only  in 
this  locality ;  and  from  the  top  of  Mount  Soledad,  back  of  the  village,  and 
within  easy  walking  distance,  a  wonderful  view  may  be  had  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  mesa,  hill  and  mountain  towards  the  north,  east  and 
south,  while  to  the  west  the  panorama  takes  in  a  sweep  of  200  miles  of  coast 
line. 

Bscondido.  a  place  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  attractively  situated  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
Southern  California. 

Oceanside,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  San  Diego  has  a  population  of 
nearly  500.  This  place  is  becoming  popular  as  a  summer  bathing  resort, 
and  is  easily  reached,  being  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  California 
Railway,  with  branches  running  to  Escondido  and  Fallbrook. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  villages  in  the  county.  Pacific  Beach, 
overlooking  false  Bay,  noted  for  its  thrifty  lemon  orchards  ;  Del  Mar,  at- 
tractively situated  near  the  ocean  1  £ncinitas,,wi1h  its  interealing  cactus 
gardens ;  Carlsbad,  the  center  of  quite  a  salt  industry ;  Kamona,  in  the 
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beautiful  and  productive  Santa  Maria  Valley;  Julian  and  Banner,  the  principal 
mining'  towns  ;  Descanso,  Campo  and  Dulzura,  Bl  Cajon  and  I^akeside,  in  the' 
Cajon  Valley  (which  magnificent  stretch  of  land  is  noted  for  its  fine  oranges 
and  superior  rasins) ;  Spring  Valley,  L#a  Mesa  and  I^emon  Grove,  along  the 
line  of  the  Cuyamaca  Railway,  are  also  active  centers  for  quite  a  suburban 
population. 

There  are  150  school-houses  distributed  throughout  the  county,  and  the 
instruction  is  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  found  throughout  California. 

Prom  the  port  of  San  Diego,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  transportation  may  be  had  by  either  rail  or  water,  thus  as- 
suring low  rates  on  all  classes  of  products,  a  wide  range  of  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  any  locality  in  the  Southwest  is  largely  dependent  upon 
its  water  supply ;  and  in  this  line  of  work  San  Diego  county  has  made 
excellent  progress,  as  the  following  table  of  development  on  the  western 
slope  will  show : 

PRINCIPAL   RESKRVOIR   SITS  XS  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

EleTation  above  Capacity  in 

Name  of  Reservoir  sea  level  million 

at  base  of  dam  ^als. 

Barrett,  under  construction 1,600  ft.  .   15,226 

Cuyamaca,  built 4,650  **  3,718 

Dye  Valley 2,200  *'             '  1,275 

Escondido,  built 1,300  **  1,150 

La  Meca,  built ' 453  "  2,000 

Lower  Otay,  built 400  "  21,653 

Morena,  under  construction 3,100  **  15,226 

Pine  Valley ....3,700  '*  6,800 

Pamo.... 803  "  16,000 

San  Luis  Rey 2.613  "  62,950 

Santa  Marie 1,500  **  3,000 

Sweetwater,  built ! 145  **  5,882 

Upper  Otay,  completed  to  70  ft.  contour 540"  1,000 

Water  is  impounded  mainly  for  the  citrus  orchards  of  the  frostless 
plateaus  bordering  the  coast ;  the  higher  valleys  requiring  but  little  or  no 
irrigation  for  their  crops  of  cereals,  deciduous  fruits,  olives,  etc. 

Unimproved  citrus  land  is  worth  from  $50  to  $300  per  acre  with  water. 
Improved  orchards  from  $200  per  acre  up.  Land  for  deciduous  fruit, 
olive,  grape,  and  general  farming,  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  Values  are  not  in- 
^ated,  and  there  are  many  safe  investments  for  capital. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  carload  of  citrus  fruit  is  shipped  out  of  Southern 
California  every  twenty  minutes  during  the  entire  year,  a  fair  proportion  of 
which  comes  from  San  Diego  county. 

The  lemon  and  orange  culls,  which  were  formerly  allowed  to  rot  and  sour 
the  land,  are  now  taked  to  the  Citrus  Products  factory  and  turned  into 
citric  acid,  oil  of  lemon,  oil  of  orange,  extracts,  etc. 

San  Diego  county  olive  oil  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  Paris  Expo- 
sition. The  demand  for  pure  oil  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  while 
the  superiority  of  the  California  pickled  olive  is  creating  an  increased  in- 
quiry for  that  product. 

Last  year's  crop  of  apples  grown  in  the  justly  famed  Julian  "apple 
belt"  represented  about  50,000  boxes. 

The  county's  honey  crop  for  1901  amounted  to  100  carloads,  having  a 
value  of  about  $1,000  per  car. 
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The  dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  extensive.  Tlie  system  of  having 
creameries  at  convenient  points  enables  the  owner  of  only  a  fen  cows  to 
get  all  the  benefits  of  modem  methods,  thus  greatly  encouraging  the 
industry. 

The  question  is  often  asked  what  can  a  man  do  in  San  Diego  county  with 
from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Many  instances  of  success  may  be 
cited  where  a  beginning  was  made  with  very  much  less,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  should  be  so  under  conditions  so  favorable,  where  the  soil  is  so 
rich  and  productive  ;  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  horicultural  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  industries  as  yet  comparatively  new  to  the  Southwest,  such  as  tobacco 
raising,  silk  and  cotton  culture,  the  growing  of  flower  bulbs,  seeds,  etc. 
The  cost  of  living  is  reasonable,  and  the  price  of  building  material  com- 
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pares  very  favorably  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  opportunities 
for  getting  products  to  market  are  quite  good  today,  and  with  the  comple- 
tion of  a  direct  line  of  railway  east  from  San  Diego,  a  route  for  which  is 
now  being  surveyed  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  entire  county  will  be  especially  favored  as  regards 
transportation . 

In  addition  to  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  county, 
the  opportunities  .for  investment  in  mining  are  attractive.  One  of  the 
largest  producing  gold  mines  in  the  State  is  located  at  Hedges  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  county,  while  the  towns  of  Julian  and  Banner  are  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  mines  in  their  vicinity.  Besides  gold,  some  ex- 
cellent copper  prospects  are  being  developed.  Silver,  zinc,  lead  and  tin 
have  been  found,  as  also  antimony,  while  the  largest  deposit  of  lepodilite 
known  is  situated  near  Pala  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.    Kaolin  of 
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good  quality  haa  been  iound,  and  conaiderable  development  is  now  going' 
on  for  oil.  which  is  thought  to  exist  throughout  the  countj.  Coal  pro*  pects 
also  exist,  aud  are  receiving  some  attention.  The  fallowing  minerals  are 
found  as  well — asbestos,  cement,  fire  claj,  Puller's  earth,  g;psum,  lime- 
stone, manganese,  marble,  mineral  paint,  mineral  water,  salt,  mica, 
graphite,  sulphur  and  alum. 

Quite  recently  a  deposit  of  unusually  beautiful  tourmaline  was  uncovered 
near  Meaa  Grande,  from  which  gems  valued  at  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  taken  out. 

The  sportsman  reading  this  article  wilt  probably  ask  what  of  the  shoot- 
ing and  fishing?  And  it  is  enough  to  answer  that  quail  are  abundant  in 
the  foothills,  with  an  occasional  deer  lo  reward  the  hardy  hunter,  while 
the  variety  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  the  bay  and  just  off  shore  auywhere 
along  the  coast  is  almost  endless. 

In  summing  up  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no  part  of  the  United 
States  offers  greater  inducements  to  seekers  after  health,  pleasure  or  profit 
than  San  Diego  county.  There  are  many  who  expect  to  see  it  become  a 
great  commercial  metropolis — indeed,  this  is  inevitable  if  the  country 
about  it  is  ever  so  thickly  settled  as  localities  elsewhere  less  favored  by 
nature.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  now  make 
their  homes  in  San  Diego  may  count  on  baring  the  best  the  world  has 
to  offer  on  the  purely  physical  side  of  living,  no  lack  of  the  best  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  companionship,  and  ample  opportunity  for  doing 
profitably  their  share  of  the  world's  work. 
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•*I  always  read  it.  for  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
so  many  of  the  thincrs  for  which  it  works.** 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


THE    JANUARY    OUT   "WEST. 

Tbe  finest  California  maffasine  ever  printed.    A  happy 
change  of  title.*'— San  Francisco  Siar. 


«    « 


A  fine  number.  The  new  title  is  so  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  old  that  it  seems  strana«  anyone  should  fail  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  chang-e. — San  Francisco  CkrouicU, 


We  were  determined  not  to  like  "Out  West.*'  We 
always  in  love  with  "The  Land  of  Sunshine."  We  had 
watched  it  grow  in  fame,  in  usefulness,  in  circulation,  in 
influence  and  in  power,  with  pride  and  interest. 

We  are  now  reconciled.  The  magazine  is  even  better 
than  before.  It  has  become  the  occupant  of  a  wider  field. 
It  takes  in  a  broader  scope  of  country.  It  looks  at  thiars 
from  a  more  elevated  standpoint,  and  thus  thrusts  back  the 
horizon  to  a  greater  distance.  It  retains  all  the  old  writer* 
who  have  deliirhted  and  instructed  us  all  these  years,  and 
adds  new  ones. 

Yes,  since  we  have  read  Out  West  we  like  it  and 
ommend  it  most  heartily.— Red  lands,  Cal.,  Citrograpk, 
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THE    DISCOVERT    OF    OUR    PACiriC 
COAST. 

By  R.  A.  THOMPSON. 

N  the   summer  of  1542,  just   fifty    years    after 

the     discovery     of     America    by    Columbus, 

the  first  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 

coast  of  northern  California  left  Mexico.     It 

originated  in   a  period  of  intense  activity  in 

New    Spain.     Conflict    of    authority,    official 

jealousy,   disappointed    ambition,   the    tragic 

ending  of  the    life  of  the  most  daring  of  the    lieutenants  of 

Cortez,  and  in  fact  the  fall  of  Cortez  himself,  were  all  involved 

in  its  organization  and  final  departure  from  Mexico. 

A  few  years  before  this  time,  Cortez  had  discovered  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California.  The  name  given  the  then  supposed 
island  has  been  traced  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  the  romance 
of  chivalry,  entitled  T/ie  Advcuiures  of  Esplandian,  a  continu7 
ation  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  in  which  California  is  described  as 
an  island  lying  on  the  right  hand  side  of  India.  Amad/'s  de 
Gaul  was  the  most  popular  work  of  its  time  ;  it  was  translated 
and  reprinted  in  all  the  leading  languages  of  Europe;  children 
were  named,  and  kings  and  queens  assumed  titles,  from  its 
fancies.  It  was  the  only  work  of  its  class  that  escaped  the 
flames  when  the  library  of  Don  Quixote  was  expurgated  ;  and 
Bernal  Diaz  says  it  was  the  favorite  book  of  the  conquistadores. 
"Califria,"  feminine  for  Calif,  was  the  Queen,  and  "Cali- 
fornia" the  island  over  which  she  ruled.  She  hated  men, 
dressed   as    a   warrior,    for   the   better  use  of   arms,  and   was 
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guarded  by  griffins  who  crouched  at  her  feet  or  fought  in  battle 
against  her  foes.  "Freely  translated,  California  means  Land  of 
the  Amazon  Queen "  CTicknor's  Spanish  Literature,  Vol.  I, 
Chapter  III). 

The  explorers  of  this  time  did  not  know  that  America  was  a 
separate  continent.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  width  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  thought  the  coast  of  Asia  was  near  by, 
if  not  conterminous  with,  that  of  Mexico. 

Lower  California  was  the  limit  of  northern  exploration. 
Cortez  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  beyond  the  ocean  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  which  would  have  brought  him  to  northern  Cali- 
fornia, when  a  change  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in 
New  Spain  put  a  stop  to  all  further  ventures  by  him  in  the  New 
World. 

No  man  of  the  white  race  was  ever  more  honored  by  the 
North  American  Indians  than  Hernando  Cortez.     He  had  over- 
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thrown  and  destroyed  their  rulers  and  their  heathen  gods,  and 
they  seemed  to  idolize  him  in  their  stead.  His  reception  in 
Mesico  on  his  return  from  Honduras  was  an  exhibition  of  bar- 
baric splendor,  perhaps  never  before  or  since  equaled  on  the 
continent  of  America.  These  and  other  princely  attitudes 
alarmed  the  court.  It  feared  that  Cortez  would  forswear  his 
allegiance  and  establish,  with  his  native  allies,  an  American 
Empire  of  his  own,* 

As  a  check  to  Cortez  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  vice- 
regal government  for  New  Spain.  In  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror in  Germany,  the  selection  of  a  viceroy  was  left  to  the 
Empress,  who  named  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  ignoring  the 
pretensions  of  Cortez  to  the  position.! 
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The  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  stripped  Cortez  of  the  last  vestige 
of  civil  authority  in  Mexico.  He  held,  however,  a  previously 
gfranted  concession  for  private  exploration,  of  which  he  could 
not  legally  be  deprived.  Under  this  privilege  he  hoped  to  re- 
store his  prestige  by  discoveries  as  great  as  those  he  had  already 
made,  but  soon  found  that  his  efforts  in  that  direction  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  Viceroy,  who  had  plans  of  his  own 
for  a  northern  voyage,  and  instructions  to  thwart  those  of 
Cortez,  without  openly  interdicting  thera. 

To  understand  why  there  should  have  been  a  struggle  over 
northern  exploration  at  this  time  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  country  north  of  Mexico  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  and  that  China  could  be  reached  by  sailing 
northwesterly  along  this  supposed  coast,  or  by  a  short  voyage 
directly  across  the  ocean  from  Mexico.  The  Aztecs  were  sup- 
posed to  have  migrated  from  that  country,  and  it  was  thought 
that  other  rich  kingdoms  would  be  founded  there. 

The  Viceroy  was  also  about  to  despatch  the  large  and  splen- 
didly equipped  expedidion  of  Coronado  in  search  of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  thought  to  be  near  the  coast,  and  he  proposed 
to  send  a  fleet  to  cooperate  with  it. 
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In  the  light  of  the  present  day  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
erroneous  ideas  could  have  prevailed  ;  but  it  took  a  hundred 
years  of  exploration  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado.  hero  of  the  "Leap,"  sole  survivor  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Cortez,  by  now  Governor  of  Guatemala,  a  bold, 
daring  and  ambitious  man,  bad  for  some  time  been  building:  ^ 
fleet  of  ships,  at  great  cost,  in  his  province.  They  were  now 
about  ready  for  sea.  He  was  in  high  favor  with  the  court, 
having  recently  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth.  Not  in  sympathy 
with  the  ambitions  of  his  former  chief,  Alvarado  joined   for- 


tunes with  the  Viceroy,  who  became  part  owner  in  the  Guate- 
malan fleet. 

Cortez  succeeded  in  sending  a  fleet  of  two  vessels  up  the  ocean 
coast  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Cedros  Island,  almost  in  sight 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  northern  California.  This  ended 
his  career  as  an  explorer.  On  the  return  of  his  ships  they  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  his  supplies  were 
seized  and  his  officers  imprisoned. 

Chafing  over  the  curtailment  of  his  once  absolute  power,  in 
January,  1540,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  plead  his  cause  in  per- 
son before  the  Emperor.  He  was  coolly  received  by  Charles  V, 
and  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Mexico.  He  died  in  1547,  a  rich 
and  distinguished — but  disappointed — man. 

Cortez  was  among  the  last  survivors  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
the  first  conquest.  While  not  wholly  free  from  the  cruelties 
which  characterized  the  age,  he   was  an  angel  of  mercy  in  his 
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treatment  of  the  natives  in  comparison  with  some  conquerors 
of  his  time.  Of  all  the  conquistadores  he  was  the  most 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  which  speaks  well  for  his 
tjeneral  humanity. 

On  the  departure  of  Cortez,  Alvarado  came  with  his  fleet  of 
splendidly  equipped  little  vessels,  and  six  hundred  men,  to 
Natividad,  in  Jalisco.  Here  a  formal  ag^reement  was  made 
with  the  Viceroy  as  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  proposed 
northern  exploration. 

When  all  was  ready  for  sea,  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the 
North  Mexican  Indians,  and  the  fighting  Adelantado  turned 
aside  to  chastise  them  before  his  departure.  He  organized  a 
force  of  cavalry,  footmen  and  native  allies  for  the  assault.  He 
was  told  that  the  natives  were  strongly  entrenched,  on  their 
own  territory,  which  they  would  stubbornly  defend,  and  he  was 
earnestly  advised  to  wait  for  reinforcement.  '*  By  Santiago!  " 
he  exclaimed,  '*  there  are  not  Indians  enough  in  the  country  to 
stand  before  my  attack."  He  accomplished  in  a  day  and  night 
a  journey  which  usually  occupied  three  days,  and  attacked  the 
native  stronghold  on  the  native  crag  of  the  Mixton,  whose  top 
was  protected  by  seven  stonewalls  and  an  abattis  of  fallen  trees. 
His  men  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  Alvarado,  struck 
down  with  a  boulder  rolled  from  up  the  cliflE,  received  his  death 
wound.  He  was  laid  on  a  litter  beneath  a  pine  tree,  dying  but 
not  insensible,  and  a  priest  was  hurriedly  called  in  to  shrive 
him.  Asked  where  he  suffered,  he  pointed  to  his  wound  and 
exclaimed,   **  Agui\  y  en  el  alma. '^'"'^ 

Thus  perished,  in  probably  the  most  desperate  charge  in 
American  history,  *' Alvarado  of  the  Leap," — the  *'Muratof 
the  Conquest,"  the  **  Child  of  the  Sun,"  as  the  Aztecs  called 
him,  the  right  hand  of  Cortez,  a  hero  also  of  the  conquest  of 
Peru.t 

The  Mixton  war,  in  which  the  North  Mexican  Indians  made 
their  last  desperate  rally,  followed  the  tragic  death  of  Alvarado 
and  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  On  its  close  the  Viceroy 
turned  his  attention  to  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Natividad,  of 
which  he  was  now  the  sole  owner.  The  fervor  for  northern 
discoveries  passed  with  Alvarado — perhaps  the  only  man  just 
then  best  suited  to  lead  them.  Only  two  of  the  twelve  vessels 
of  his  fleet  were  fitted  out  for  a  voyage,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Don  Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  in 
the  viceregal  service. 

Cabrillo  sailed  from  Natividad,  Mexico,  on  the  17th  of  June, 

*  "Here,  and  in  my  soul." 

tAlvdrado crossed  the  Cordillera  in  1534,  from  Guyaquil  [Ecuador]  to  Quito,  with  an  army, 
losinc  many  of  his  men  from  a  storm  of  dust  and  ashes  from  the  volcano  of  Chimborazo. 
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1542,  on  his  memorable  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  California.  Crossing  the  Gulf  he  tracked  the  ocean  coast  of 
Lower  California  to  Cedros  Island,  the  limit  of  the  last  voyage 
of  Cortez.  Leaving  Cedros  Island,  on  the  17th  of  September 
he  discovered,  and  slipped  the  anchors  of  the  "Santiago"  and 
"Victoria"  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  which  he  called  San 
Miguel.  These  were  the  first  vessels,  other  than  Indian  canoes, 
that  ever  ruffled  the  surface  of  that  smooth  and  beautiful  bay. 


Indian  Mbh  or  Ciupoitiii*.  Frem  Harrit.  nOt. 

He  remained  six  days  at  this  port,  sailed  north,  and  entered  the 
harbors  of  San  Pedro,  Santa  Monica,  and  Buenaventura.  He 
passed  through  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  named  many  of 
its  highlands  and  prominent  headlands.  The  natives  were 
friendly.  They  lived  mainly  by  fishing,  and  ventured  far  out 
to  sea  in  their  well  modeled  canoes,  which  were  manned  by  ten 
or  twelve  oars  each.  Steering  north  from  Santa  Barbara,  he 
passed  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  and  in 
December,  off  Point  Pinos,  was  driven  back  by  a  heavy  storm 
to  the  channel  for  shelter.  He  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the 
island  of  San   Miguel  and  died  there,  January  3rd,  1543,  from 
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the  effects  of  a  fall  aggravated  by  anxiety  and  exposure.  He 
was  buried  on  the  island,  but  no  trace  of  the  grave  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  California  has  ever  been  found.  His  last  order  to  his 
chief  pilot,  Perrelo,  was  to  continue  the  voyage  as  originally 
planned. 

Ferrelo  sailed  north  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  made  quick 
work  of  his  part  of  the  voyage.  He  was  carried  by  favorable 
winds  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino,  possibly  a  little  beyond 


Indian  WoMtN  of  California.  From  llurrit.  it6. 

that  point,  where  he  encountered  a  strong  southerly  gale  which 
drove  him  rapidly  back  to  Point  Pinos.  His  northern  cruise 
lasted  but  six  days,  during  which  time  he  made  no  attempt  to 
land.  Returning  to  the  Channel  Islands  he  sailed  thence  for 
Mexico,  and  reached  Natividad  April  3rd,  1843,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  ten  months. 

Thus  ended  the  voyage  of  Cabrillo,  over  which  such  fierce 
contention  had  raged.  The  interest  of  the  Viceroy  in  explora- 
tion had  lost  its  edge.  The  land  expedition  of  Coronado,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  had  returned,  and  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola  had  turned  out  to  be  mere  adobe  pueblos. 
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The  voyage  otherwise  was  a  success.  It  rounded  out  the 
most  brilliant  era  of  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  world,  be- 
ginning with  the  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492,  and  ending  with 
that  of  Cabrillo  in  1542.  In  the  fifty  years  between,  the 
**  Columbian  era,"  the  greatest  discoveries  and  conquests  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World  were  made.  When  the  size  and 
class  of  the  ships  of  that  period,  their  rude  equipment,  and 
limited  contrivances  for  navigation,  are  considered,  the  fabled 
wanderings  of  Odysseus  and  the  Grecian  Argonauts  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  actual  performance  of  the  explorers  in 
the  heroic  age  of  Spain.  It  is  a  theme  for  an  epic,  were  there 
another  Homer.  The  bare  recital,  however,  of  its  achievement 
is  more  marvelous  than  the  fancies  of  a  poet.  All  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  coast  of  the  Carribean  sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  Darien  to  Key  West,  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Florida ;  all  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Amazon  and  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan; 
all  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  Panama  and  from  Panama  to  Cape  Mendocino,  were  explored 
and  in  part  colonized. 

The  route  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
opened.  The  Pacific  ocean  was  discovered,  from  a  peak  in 
Darien  ;  it  was  reached  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  crossed 
to  the  Philippines  (not  yet  so  named),  and  the  **  Victoria," 
flying  the  flag  of  Spain,  was  the  first  ship  to  sail  around  the 
world. 

The  Aztec  and  Inca  **  empires,"  Darien,  Nicaragua  and 
Guatemela,  were  conquered  and  brought  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain.  The  Amazon  river  had  been  descended  from  the 
Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  North  America  had  been  crossed  by 
land  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  California,  and  recrossed  from 
the  Pacific  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  part  of  Colorado 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present  State  of  Kansas.  The 
Colorado  river  was  ascended  from  its  mouth  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  Canon,  and  that  wonderful  gorge  had  been  visited 
further  up  the  river,  from  the  Moqui  villages.  The  southern 
States  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississ- 
ippi and  Tennessee  had  been  traversed,  and  the  Mississippi 
river  had  been  descended  from  the  Lower  Chickasaw  Bluflf  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Note.  **  The  age  of  Columbus  was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  ages." 
— Arthur  Helps*  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  "  Where  in  the  history  of 
nations,**  says  Alexander  Humboldt,  **  can  one  find  an  epoch  so  fraught 
with  important  results  as  the  discovery  of  America,  the  passage  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  MageUan*s  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  world.** — Cosmos^  Vol.  II,  p.  673. 

[to  be   CONCI^UDED.] 
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TO    THE    MANZANO    SALT    LARES. 

By  D,   W,  JOHNSON, 

BOUT  seventy-five  miles  southeast  of  Albu- 
querque, and  east  of  the  Manzano  mount- 
ains, lies  a  region  of  plains  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  foothills  of  the  Manzanos,  and 
on  the  east  by  a  low  and  barren  ridge.  To 
the  south  loom  up  the  red  bluffs  of  the  Juma- 
nos  mesa,  while  toward  the  north  the  plains 
stretch  unbroken  to  the  Cerrillos  and  Ortiz 
mountains.  The  southern  half  of  this  low  plain  region,  whose 
altitude  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  included  in  one  of 
the  old  Spanish  land  grants,  known  as  the  Antonio  Sandoval 
Grant,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  salt  lakes  and  alkali 
basins. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  re- 
gion in  the  interests  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico.  One  of  my  most  frequent  compan- 
ions on  such  trips,  a  young  man  named  Merrick,  accompanied 
me  in  this  instance.  Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  light  mountain 
wagon  drawn  by  two  Mexican  ponies,  a  small  amount  of  bed- 
ding, a  box  of  **grub,"  and  camp  utensils,  and  the  instru- 
ments necessary  in  our  geological  investigations.  Although 
the  rainy  season  was  near  at  hand  we  took  no  tent,  as  it 
would  add  materially  to  our  load.  We  were  arrayed  in  our 
usual  camp  costumes — blue  outing  shirt,  heavy  corduroy  trous- 
ers and  leather  leggings,  gray  neckerchief  and  light  sombrero. 
Each  wore  his  cartridge  belt  and  hunting  knife,  while  Merrick 
had  his  ''SO-SO'**  Winchester  and  I  carried  a  Colt's  sixshooter. 
In  addition  we  had  a  twenty-two  rifle  for  small  game. 

The  country  which  we  had  to  study  was  entirely  new  to  us, 
and  as  we  started  out  on  that  bright  morning  of  the  eleventh 
of  June  we  felt  that  there  would  probably  be  enough  of  ad- 
venture in  our  trip  to  lend  a  touch  of  romance  to  it.  The  map 
indicated  that  our  course  lay  through  a  region  but  little  in- 
habited, for  after  we  had  once  passed  through  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sandia  and  Manzano  mountains,  only  two  small 
villages  were  noted  in  all  the  country  which  we  expected  to 
traverse.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  had  taken  care  to  provide 
ourselves  with  all  the  provender  we  could  conveniently  carry, 
and  also  with  a  new  ten-gallon  water-can.  Experience  had 
taught  us  that  to  be  in  a  salt  country  without  plenty  of 
fresh  water  was  hazardous. 

The  first  night  found  us  well  through  the  mountain  canon, 
and  we  went  into  camp  in  a  group  of  tall  pines  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Manzanos.  Camp  life  with  us  is  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  camp  duties  is 
so  well  known  that  no  delay  occurs  from  the  moment  the  word 
is  given  to  halt  until  supper  is  served  on  the  battered  tin 
plates.  Supper  over,  the  ponies  are  tethered  out  where  grazing 
is  good,  and  we  roll  into  our  blankets  to  sleep.  We  are  gen- 
erally quite  tired  at  the  end  of  a  day's  driving,  and  an  early 
retiring  hour  is  very  fashionable. 
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Next  morning  found  us  cooking  breakfast  before  the  day  had 
fairly  dawned,  and  we  were  on  the  road  again  before  sun-up. 
The  well  traveled  roads  of  the  mountain  canons  gave  place  to 
less  distinct  wood  roads,  and  not  a  few  were  the  hours  that 
were  lost  in  following  false  trails.  But  we  were  used  to  such  an- 
noyances, and  as  the  day  was  bright,  the  scenery  beautiful  and 
small  game  plenty,  we  were  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Few  in- 
deed were  the  meals  that  were  not  graced  by  some  such  sav- 
ory dish  as  young  squirrel,  rabbit,  dove,  wild  pigeon  or  night 
hawk.  An  occasional  shot  at  a  coyote,  and  one  little  adventure 
in  which  a  gray  fox  was  the  loser,  served  to  lend  interest  to 
the  passing  hours. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  away  we  passed  down  out  of  the  tim- 
ber belt,  and  by  evening  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  plains  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Antonio  Sandoval  Grant.  No  gloomier 
picture  could  have  been  presented  to  us  that  evening.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  there  stretched  the  unbroken  monotony 
of  the  plains.  We  knew  that  somewhere  oflf  to  the  south- 
east were  the  salt  lakes  we  were  seeking.  Whether  any  hu- 
man being  lived  on  that  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  sage  brushy 
we  knew  not.  Were  the  two  villages  marked  on  the  map  really 
there,  or  would  they  prove  to  be  only  ruined  pueblos  ?  Was 
there  any  water  free  from  salt  in  all  that  region  ?  What  would 
become  of  us  if  we  got  down  in  that  country  and  found  no 
water  which  we  or  our  ponies  could  drink  ?  These  were  the 
questions  that  appealed  to  us  very  forcibly  that  night.  The 
water  in  our  can  was  getting  low,  and  out-door  appetites  had 
produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  small  box  of  provis- 
ions we  were  able  to  carry. 

Early  next  morning  we  broke  camp  and  started  eastward  over 
the  plains.  We  had  not  journeyed  over  three  miles,  when  pass- 
ing around  a  low  swell  in  the  ground  we  saw  a  small  ranch  near 
a  spring  of  cold,  clear  water.  Here  we  filled  our  water  can, 
and  learned  that  the  first  of  the  two  places  named  on  the 
map,  Antelope  Springs,  was  but  a  few  miles  distant;  while 
both  there  and  at  Pinos  Wells  —  a  day's  drive  further  on — 
plenty  of  water  was  obtainable.  The  ranchman  also  gave 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  salt  lakes,  so  that  as  we  jour- 
neyed  onward   we   were   more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  them. 

We  soon  passed  Antelope  Springs,  a  single  big  ranch  with 
the  numerous  smaller  buildings  and  stock  pens  all  painted 
white.  Here  we  turned  southward,  and  all  the  morning  we 
drove  lazily  along,  the  glaring  sun  beaming  down  upon  us 
with  an  ardor  that  was  unmitigated  by  either  cloud  or  shade 
tree.  There  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
plains — a  rolling  stretch  of  white  sand  covered  with  a  scat- 
tered growth  of  sage  and  clumps  of  coarse  grass.  But  the 
monotony  of  the  slowly  passing  hours  was  occasionally  brok- 
en into  when  a  luckless  rabbit  would  raise  his  head  out  of  his 
warren  to  watch  us  pass  by,  or  a  coyote  would  come  within  rifle 
range  to  regard  our  movements. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  neared  a  low  ridge, 
some  twenty-five  feet  in  height  perhaps,  which  seemed  to 
curve  oflf  to    the   southeast  and  southwest  as  far  as  we  could 
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see.  The  road  appeared  to  pass  over  this  ridge,  but  what 
direction  it  took  beyond  that  we  could  not  tell.  The  whole 
formation  was  very  curious,  and  many  were  the  comments 
we  made  as  we  approached  it.  At  length  we  came  to  the  ridge 
and  drove  up  the  short  but  steep  ascent  to  the  summit.  The 
sight  which  now  met  our  eyes  defies  description.  It  was  as 
though  some  fairy  had  touched  the  barren  plains  with  her 
magic  wand  and  caused  the  ground  at  our  feet  to  roll  awaj-, 
revealing  a  deep  valley  covered  with  snow,  and  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  rainbow-hued  walls  studded  with  sparkling  dia- 
monds. It  was  the  Laguna  del  Perro,  or  Dog  Lake,  the  largest 
of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  in  the  Antonio  Sandoval  Grant. 
At  this  point  the  lake  was  something  less  than  a  mile  in 
width,  but  stretched  away  to  the  south  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  lake  was  over  a  hundred  feet  below  us,  and 
the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  snow-white 
salt.  There  was  no  water  present,  except  a  few  shallow  pools 
farther  to  the  south.  On  every  side  the  walls  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly, and  as  they  were  composed  of  alternating  layers 
of  blue,  yellow,  orange,  tan  and  red  shaley  clay,  the  effect  was 
truly  beautiful.  Imbedded  in  this  clay  were  numberless  crys- 
tals of  gypsum,  and  the  sunlight  reflected  by  these  made  the 
diamonds  of  this  fairy  valley.     In  many  places  the  sand   from 
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the  surrounding  ridges  had  washed  down  over  the  colored  strata 
and  hidden  them,  but  even  this  rather  added  to  than  detracted 
from  the  general  effect.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  and  one  that 
will  long  remain  fresh  in  our  memories.  Almost  the  first  word 
spoken  was  one  of  regret  that  we  had  not  brought  a  camera.* 

The  road  plunged  down  the  abrupt  embankment  to  the  lake 
bottom  below,  and  then  wound  around  the  eastern  side  for  a 
couple  of  miles  to  a  point  where  it  passed  up  on  the  ridge 
again.  Down  in  that  valley  the  heat  was  intense.  The  sun 
beamed  down  upon  the  glittering  coat  of  snowy  salt,  while 
not  a  breath  of  moving  air  reached  the  bottom  of  that  deep  de- 
pression. We  secured  our  samples  of  the  salt  and  subsoils  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  made  haste  to  reach  the  place  where 
the  road  again  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  ascent 
was  steeper  than  we  had  feared,  and  our  ponies  almost  gave 
out  before  the  summit  was  reached. 

The  view  which  now  greeted  us  was  not  that  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  plains,  but  instead  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
on  every  hand  by  smaller  salt  lakes.  We  kept  a  general 
southward  course,  stopping  now  and  then  to  take  samples  of 
the  salt  crust  and  saline  subsoils  from  the  different  lakes.  All 
of  these  smaller  lakes  were  perfectly  dry  when  we  first  came, 
but  late  that  afternoon  one  of  the  most  terrific  storms  I  ever 
witnessed  swept  over  the  valley.  Several  inches  of  muddy 
water  soon  covered  the  lake  bottoms,  and  the  salt  crusts 
were  entirely  dissolved.  The  roads  were  washed  out  so  badly 
that  our  progress  was  greatly  retarded,  while  our  spirits  were 
dampened  as  badly  as  our  clothing.  Soaked  through  and 
through,  not  a  dry  thread  to  put  on,  no  wood  for  a  fire,  we 
were  as  cold,  wet  and  miserable  as  two  campers  could  well  be. 
When  night  came  we  crawled  into  our  wet  bedding  and  lay 
down  in  the  wagon  bed  to  forget  our  discomforts  in  sleep. 

Morning  dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  genial  sun  we  were  soon  dried  out  and  in  good  spirits 
again.  After  continuing  our  course  southward  for  some  miles, 
we  reached  Lake  Salinas,  the  most  important  lake  in  the  whole 
group.  It  is  rather  circular  in  shape,  not  over  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  other  lakes. 
But  instead  of  a  dry  crust  of  salt  over  the  bottom,  some 
three  feet  of  water  stand  in  the  lake  the  entire  year.  This 
water  is  a  supersaturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  large 
cubes  of  the  salt  are  constantly  crystallizing  out  and  falling 
to  the  bottom.  As  a  result  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  pure  salt  under 
the  water,  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more.  This  one  lake  supplies  all  the  ranches  within  the  ra- 
dius of  a  hundred  miles,  and  we  met  Mexicans  with  wagon 
loads  of  the  salt  on  their  way  to  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and 
other  points  equally  distant.  These  men  load  their  wagons 
by  driving  well  out  into  the  lake  and  then  shoveling  the  salt 
up  from  the  bottom,  allowing  the  water  to  drain  off  through 
the  cracks  in  the  wagon  bed. 

In  the  archives  at  Santa  Pe  are  records  of  proclamations  is- 
sued in  the  days  when  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  plains,  calling 

*Thl«  omission  has  been  partly  remedied  thro'  the  conrtesj'of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Metcalf 
and  J.  E.  Saint  who  have  loaned  photos,  of  that  reg-ion.— Ed. 
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all  the  people  to  meet  at  some  rendezvous,  whence  they  might 
journey  south  to  the  Salinas  for  their  year's  supply  of  salt. 
The  Galisteo  divide  was  the  usual  meeting  place,  and  here  the 
men  would  congregate  with  their  wagons  all  fitted  out  for 
the  trip.  The  government  would  furnish  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
and  under  this  protection  the  long  wagon  train  would  make  the 
trip  to  the   "great  salt  lake"  and  back. 

After  collecting  samples  from  this  lake  we  continued  our 
journey,  passing  numberless  smaller  lakes  and  ponds,  and  gath- 
ering what  data  seemed  necessary  for  our  report.  Not  until 
evening  were  we  fairly  out  of  the  salt  basins,  and  then  we 
hastened  on  toward  Pinos  Wells  to  replenish  our  larder  and 
water  can.  Provisions  were  astonishingly  scarce,  and  we  had 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  game.  Antelope  were  seen  now 
and  then,  but  were  always  well  out  of  range.  A  deer  was 
sighted  about  dusk  one  evening,  but  it  too  was  far  in  the 
distance.     Smaller  game  was  abundant,  however. 

At  Pinos  Wells  we  secured  plenty  of  water  and  a  smalt  stock 
of  canned  goods,  and  then  began  our  trip  home.  This  was 
accomplished  in  good  time,  our  return  course  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  valley,  where  we  had  to  inspect  several  other  salt 
basins.  But  none  of  these  proved  to  be  so  full  of  interest  as 
those  of  the  Antonio  Sandoval  Grant. 
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By  CHAS.  F.  IMMMIS. 


WN  two  preceding  papers  we  have  seen  somethiae,  by  pic- 
\  ture  and  by  text,  of  what  wa3  known  in  Rome,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  concerning  oranges,  as  set  forth 
by  the  learned  Jesuit  Perrarius  in  his  sumptuous  volume 
printed  in  1646.  Before  dismissing  this  fine  old  book,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  outline  briefly  something  of  its  lore 
as  to  the  other  citrus  fruits. 

Book  IIdevote3  21chapters,  131  pages,  to  the  Citron — which 
it  calls  "Aegle,"  after  the  chief    of  the  Hesperides,  as  it 
names  the  Lemon  "Arethusa,"  and  the  Orange  "  Hesper- 
thusa."     Five  kinds  of  citron  are  specified,  out  of  many  ; 
the     "Common,"     the      "Embroidered,"     the      "Gourd- 
shaped,"    the    "Sweet-pulp,"    the    "Fingered  or  Multiform." 
Oranges    and  lemons  were  budded  on  the  citron  root,   as  the 
hardiest  of  the  family.     It  particularly  flourished  in  Regium 
and  Spain.     It  once  caused  a  war  between  Patavium   [Padua] 
and  Venice.     Flavius  Josephus,  writing  in  the  First  Century, 
mentions  that  the  seditious  Jews  pelted  their  king  Alexander 
Jannseus   with   citrons   at   the   Scenophagia  or   Feast    of   the 
Tabernacles.     "Bedraddinus  Arabs, 
son    of   Cadiba  Albech,  illustrious 
I   in    philosophy   and   medicine,  who 
deceased  in  the  655th   year  of  the 
Hegira  [Hijra]  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
I  book  which  he  wrote  on  'Relaxation 
I  of    the  Mind    through   the    Body,' 
testifies  that  he   heard  from  Aloy- 
I  sins     [Italian     Jesuit,     1568-1591 ; 
patron  saint  of  colleges]  that  the 
sweet-pulp  citron  was  of   the  In- 
dies, and  that  citrons    had    t>een 
found  in  the  Fortunate  Isles,  which 
J  are  also  called  the  Canaries,  one  en- 
Ither  ;  the  one  of  sweet  pulp  and  the 

les,  according  to  our  author,  should 
'ttb  a  south  exposure,  and  sheltered 
|orth,  southeast  and  southwest  wind, 
gives  a  just  appreciation  of 
'oussin,  the  great  French  painter 
)  who  drew  some  of  the  copper- 
Thk  coClSoi/lKuoa.'  '*'*■    plates    for    this  book    (see    February    number, 

(Reducm  abont  y,.\ 
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page  137,  for  one  of  his  illustrations).  Theophrastus, 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  wrote  that  the  seeds,  exactly 
purged,  should  be  put  in  most  diligently  cultivated  furrows ; 
on  the  4th  or  5th  day,  watered ;  transplanted,  when  already 
"a  little  large,"  to  soft  and  well  watered  soil ;  afterward  put 
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in  perforated  earthen  pots.  But 
Ferrarius  advises  that  if  you  would 
be  fully  up-to-date  you  choose  "full 
and  solid  seeds  from  whole,  gen- 
erous and  ripe  fruit,  put  in  an 
earthen  vase  one  finger  deep,  in 
the  richest  and  most  minutelj' 
crumbled  soil,  in  the  month  of  March 
or  September,  if  the  weather  is 
warm  or  hot;  if  it  is  cold,  at  the 
end  of  March  or  in  April.  Do  it 
under  a  waxing  moon,  and  one  or 
two  days  before  the  full." 

Every  kind  of  citrus  fruit  can  be 
budded  on  the  citron.  Even  to  get 
a  "bigger  and  more  jocund"  citron, 
bud  citron  on  citron.  Many  meth- 
ods of  budding  are  described.  Even 
the  numerous  shoots  which  a  trunch- 
eon throws  out  if  buried,  can  prop- 
agate their  kind  ;  as  Caelius  Cal- 
cagninua,  in  his  CommentaTius  de 
From  Ftrrarius.  ibio.  Cilvio,  Temarks. 

^d^^d'abSuiTh'eJv'UrtSa.)  There  were  three  ways  of  raising 

the  citrus  after  transplanting  it 
from  the  nursery — either  in  low  earthen  pots,  or  in  a  space 
open  to  the  sky,  or  trained  on  a  wall.  The  latter  method  was 
the  most  approved  ;  because  thus  the  tree  was  most  easily 
covered  in  cold  weather,  its  bearing  fruitage  was  supported 
without  taxing  the  limbs ;  and  the  fruit,  l)eing  all  exposed 
to  the  sun,  ripened  faster.  Directions  are  given  for  all  three 
methods. 

In  transplanting,  the  roots  of  the  citrus  trees  were  "  balled," 
even  as  now.  The  fit  time  to  set  them  out  was  in  October  or 
November,  and  best  when  the  moon  was  aging.  Manuring 
varied  with  the  temperature  of  the  location ;  a  warm  spot  re- 
quiring it  annually;  a  cold  spot  oftener.  The  various  customs, 
in  this  matter,  of  the  Calabrians,  Regians,  Sicilians.  Cretans, 
Florentines,  Maltans,  and  others  are  described. 

"  From  its  thirsty  fatherland,  the  citron  has  brought  im- 
moderate thirst,  and  desires  to  drink  water  largely.  But  it 
does  not  thirst  equally  in  diverse  places  and  seasons.  In  sunny, 
dry  and  bibulous  soil,  in  summer  and  dry  months,  it  loves  con- 
tinuous irrigations ;  in  shaded  and  humid  soil  less  frequent." 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  stagnate,  or  the 
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earth  "putrify."  Irrigating  should  be  done  in  the  early 
morning  or  in  the  evening,  that  the  water  may  not  be  heated  by 
the  sun. 

Directions  are  given  as  to  pruning  in  the  way  best  adapted  to 
each  of  the  three  fashions  of  growing  the  tree  (in  pots,  in  an 
open  space,  or  wall-trained)  and  as  to  the  tools  used—  billhook, 
forceps,  saw,  pruning-knife  and  refined  wax.  Pruning  was 
done  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  ripening,  picking  and  "curing"  of 
the  fruit.  Palladius  advises  to  pick  by  night ;  Calcagninus  to 
pick  on  a  cloudy  night.  After  picking,  the  fruits  should  be  put 
where  they  do  not  touch  one  another,  in  separate  wrappers,  or 
smeared  over  with  gypsum,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place,  either  in 
cedar  sawdust  or  in  chopped  straw,  and  well  covered  with  dry 
chaff. 

Two  long  chapters  deal  with  "the  Commoner"  and  "the 
More  Occult  Utility  of  the  Citron." 

"The  golden  apples  enrich  the  human  race  with  precious 
benefits.  Their  beneficent  force  and  multiple  utility  have  been 
slowly  discovered  by  the  experiments  of  men  through  the  march 
of  ages.  In  rude  antiquity,  this  apple  was  exposed  in  houses 
for  the  delight  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils  ;  it  was  laid  away  in 
clothes-presses  to  kill  moths  by  its  perfume  ;  and,  as  though  a 
thing  of  vast  price,  it  was  preserved  in  treasure-chests.  De- 
tested for  bitterness  of  rind  and  harshness  of  pulp,  it  was  not 
regarded  among  eatables,  but  was  employed  as  a  medicament. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athenaeus  Naucratica — an  erudite  enter- 
tainer of  the  Sophists,  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  Princeps, 
who  gave  directions  in  his  volume*  for  a  supper  of  elegant 
magnificence — testifies  that  in  the  memory  of  his  ancestors  this 
citron  was  used  as  a  food.  Furthermore,  he  thus  narrates  that 
the  power  of  these  apples  against  poison  was  understood  in 
Egypt  in  his  time.  '  That  a  citron,  whether  fresh  or  dry,  taken 
before  a  meal,  resists  all  poisons,  was  proved  by  a  fellow-citizen 
of  mine  to  whom  was  committed  the  administration  of  Egypt. 
After  the  Alexandrine  code,  he  condemned  certain  criminals  to 
be  bitten  by  serpents.  As  they  were  proceding  to  the  place 
destined  for  the  punishment  of  murderers,  a  certain  wench,  wife 
of  a  huckster  on  that  same  road,  chanced  to  have  in  her  hands 
a  citron,  which  she  was  nibbling;  and  in  pity  held  it  out  to 
them.  They,  when  thev  had  chewed  this  apple,  being  put 
among  huge  and  most  savage  snakes,  received  their  venomous 
strokes  without  harm.  Astounded  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
the  judge  inquired  of  the  soldier  who  gfuarded  them  whether 

»  "  Dipnosoptaiau'* 
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the  criminals  had  not  drunken  or  eaten  any  antidote.  And 
when  he  ascertained  that  a  citron  had  been  given  them  without 
guile,  he  ordered  that  on  the  next  day  the  same  [i.e.,  a  citron] 
should  be  given  to  one  of  two  [criminals],  and  both  at  once 
thrown  to  the  snakes.  From  which  it  happened  that  he  who 
had  eaten  the  citron  escaped  uninjured,  while  the  other  expired 
on  the  spot.  Following  this,  constant  experiments  made  the 
faith  most  certain  that  the  citron  resists  all  poisons,' 
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The  LICUBIAH  "SPONciv"  Lkmdn.  Fi-km  F^rrariB:,.  ,l>jO. 

.Ri-duci-d.-ibouloiie-b.-ilt.) 

"But  Plutarch,  a  century  earlier  than  Athenaeus,  indicates 
that  the  citron  was  hardlj'  in  his  time  accepted  as  among  foods  ; 
since  many  of  the  older  men  then  living  abstained  from  it  al- 
together, not  being  accustomed  to  it  as  food.  '  Many  things,'  he 
says,  '  which  no  one  used  to  care  to  eat  or  taste,  are  now  become 
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most  agreeable— like  mead,  brains, 
pumpkin,   pepper    and  the   Median 
apple'     [all    the    orange     family]. 
The  citron   tree — an  alien  long  re- 
fusing the  hospitality  of  our  soil — 
Palladius  (later  than  Pliny)  made 
Italian  by  accurate  and  lucky  trans- 
planting ;  whence    it    has    already 
crossed  into  Spain  and  other  regions 
and  become  accustomed  there.      By 
sedulous  obstetric   culture   it  has 
forgotten  to  grow  up  in  multiform 
growths,  and  has  lost  its  harsh- 
ness and  become  of  various  uses 
for  medicaments,  foods  and  delica- 
cies,   I  omit  here  to  enumerate  the 
infinite  opportunities   wherein    the 
Median  trees  and  their  apples  serve 
most  excellently    the  race  of   men — in    med- 
icine,  in  foodstuffs  and  in  pleasure  ;  for  this 
would  be  a    labor   of   immense    and  peculiar 
volume."     Wherefore  he  "omits"    whatever 
he  cannot  get  into  26  folio  pages.     He  quotes      ^~~^^    -- '" 
the  widely  variant  medical  opinions  of  Galen, 
Paulus   Aegineta,   Avicenna,    Rafis    the    fa-  ^  "vw^"rr'Z™ 

mous  Arab,  Averroes,  and  other  doctors  of  (R«iuci-dabounhree-i 
antiquity,  as  to  whether  the  citron  should 
rank  in  the  second  or  third  "grade  of  dryness" — that  is. 
as  a  preventive  of  gross  humors.  Galen  held  that 
citron  rind,  chewed  fine,  was  "of  value  to  invigorate  the 
stomach."  The  juice  of  the  rind  was  also  used  by  him  as  an 
aperient.  Avicenna  cured  "languor  of  the  stomach  "  with  cit- 
ron preserve.  The  rind  was  also  used  for  heart-disease,  "on 
account  of  its  latent  heat,''  and  as  an  antidote  against  poisonous 
bites  of  beasts  and  snakes.  The  seed  was  used  against  all 
poisons.  The  acid  of  the  fruit  was  commended  by  Avicenna  as 
a  styptic,  and  a  preventive  of  cholera.  Averroes  held  the 
seeds  to  be  a  "most  instant  antidote  against  every  sort  of 
poison  ;  but  that  the  fleshy  part  procreated  gross  humors."  A 
decoction  of  it,  rinsed  in  the  mouth,  aids  in  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; and  is  a  help  to  pregnant  women  in  nausea.  A  decoction 
of  the  bitter  part  is  good  for  heart-disease,  an  appetizer,  cholera- 
preventive,  a  stomachic;  "it  quenches  the  heat  of  the  liver, 
and  abolishes  sadness,"  But  it  prejudices  the  lungs  and  nerves 
by  its  bitterness.      Mesue  prescribes  two  syrups  of  citron  ;  one 
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from  the  rind,  to  settle  the  stomach  and  give  a  good  breath  ; 
the  other  from  the  acid  juice,  to  cure  bile  and  fever,  quench 
thirst,  prevent  drunkenness,  cure  vertigo,  expel  contagious  fevers, 
Joannes  Costaeus  wrote  that  this  syrup  strengthens  the  whole 
body;  "while  torpid  blood  and  a  half-dead  spirit  are  refreshed 
and  revived  by  a  smell  of  citrus  odor  softly  burned.  It  is  best 
to  add  musk,  in  treating  women — most  of  whom  rejoice  in  that 
odor." 

The  author  goes  on  through  many  pages,  quotingthe  opinions 
of  many  "more  recent "  medical 
writers,  with  their  special  syrups, 
decoctions,  and  so  on.  Incidentally 
we  learn  (through  a  quotation  from 
Bredaddinus)  that  the  Arabs  made 
a  lamp-oil  from  the  seeds.  The  seed, 
crushed  and  soaked  in  tepid  water, 
was  used  by  them  as  a  sure  antidote 
for  scorpion-bites.  Ferrarius  names 
a  long  list  of  medicos  who  had  al- 
ready by  1644  printed  their  testi- 
mony as  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
the  citrus  family;  but  passes  "in 
silence  very  many  others,  that  I, 
who  love  brevity,  may  not  be  inter- 
minable. " 

The  chapter  on  "The  More  Oc- 
cult Utility  of  the  Citron  "  (.XXI) 
is  no  less  entertaining. 

"Although  this  tree  does  not  ex- 
ude voluntary  tears  of  precious 
gum,  as  do  some  of  our  native 
and  exotic    trees,    by    distillation, 

and  by  force  of  that  process  which     ^Smj "t^u'i'ihr^ourti,^"'" ''"' 
the   chemists   call   'Refrigerating,' 

it  yields  liberally  and  in  variety  from  leaf,  flower  and 
fruit,  for  manifold  needs  of  man."  A  "most  salubrious  oil" 
was  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  citron  ;  as  also  from  the 
flowers  of  the  orange — the  latter  oil  being  "  vulgarly  called 
Quintessence."  An  oil  was  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  citron, 
and  another  from  its  rind ;  another  from  the  rinds  of  oranges 
which  hung  too  long  on  the  tree  or  fell  too  early  ;  another  from 
lemon  rind — all  by  distillation.  An  oil  was  also  expressed  from 
citron  rind.  This  oil  was  used  as  a  flavoring-extract  in  cookery, 
by   "  inodorating "  sugar  or  salt  with  it.      Two  sorts  of  citron 
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Juleps  are  described.  A  compound  of  citron  rind  was  made  for 
the  heart,  stomach  and  breath  ;  and  citron  lozenges  of  several 
kinds  for  the  same  use ;  the  best  being:  made  in  Naples.  A 
'*  citron- water,"  was  used  to  flavor  delicacies.  Recipes  are  also 
g^iven  for  a  diaphoretic  made  from  citron  rind ;  and  for  many 
sorts  of  confections,  lozenges,  oils,  compotes,  tinctures,  flavors, 
etc.  The  crushed  leaves  and  buds  are  also  said  to  be  most  salu- 
tary for  bruises  and  wounds. 

Turning"  to  lemons  and  limes,  the  author  devotes  to  them  the 
Third  Book,  of  35  chapters,  170  pages,  with  53  full-page  copper- 
plate engravings — nearly  all  of  them  life-size  illustrations  of 
the  fruit.  The  varieties  described  are  the  **  Common  Lemon" 
(of  which  there  were  many  sorts),  the  '*SanRemo"or  ''Li- 
gurian,"  the  *' Ball-tipped,"  the  **Gareta"and  ''Amalfi,"the 
smair*Calabrian,"  the  **Rio,"  the  ''Laura "Lemon  (after aNea- 
politan  woman  in  whose  garden  this  variety  originated  ;  the  fruit 
was  Sj4  inches  long,  but  with  little  pulp),  the  "Incomparable," 
the ''Imperial,"  the  "Sweet-Pulp,"  the  "Lisbon  Sweet-Pulp," 
the  "Pear-Shaped,"  the  "Fluted,"  the  "Cluster,"  the 
"Common  Fluted,"  the  "Amalfi  Fluted,"  the  "Sbardonius" 
and  the  "Rosolinus"  (after  two  famous  Roman  growers), 
the  "Barbadorus"  (after  a  Florentine  grower),  the  "Scabby" 
(from  its  very  rough  skin),  the  "  Citronized,"  (of  several 
varieties),  the  "Inclusive"  (with  one  lemon  inside  another), 
the  "Pseudo-Citronized,"  the  "Wild  Citronized,"  the  "Wax- 
Colored  "  (of  many  sorts,  including  one  peculiar  to  Tripoli), 
the  "Spongy,"  the  "Wrinkled,"  the  "Warty,"  the  "Paradise 
Apple,"  the  "  Adam's  Apple  "  (of  several  sorts),  the  "Lumia  " 
(of  many  varieties).  Of  limes  there  are  the  "Sweet"  and 
"Bitter,"  the  "Oblong,"  the  "Round,"  and  several  others. 
There  are  explanations  as  to  the  mode  of  growing  the  lemon 
and  lime,  and  their  various  uses,  just  as  for  the  orange  and 
citron. 

Philadelphia  was  not  founded  till  34  years  after  Ferrarius  was 
printed ,  Boston  and  New  York  were  not  yet  20  years  old — and 
none  of  these  cities  has  even  yet  put  forth  so  scholarly  and  so 
handsome  a  book  on  citrus  fruits.  Even  from  these  superficial 
sketches  it  may  perhaps  be  apparent  that  We  are  not  the  Only 
People. 


served  ttirougb  turee  and  a  Halt  years  ot  the 
civil  war,  coming  out  a  brevet  colonel.     After  the  war  he  went 
back  to  newspapering  and  literary  work,  editing  various  papers 
in  New  York,  Washington  and  San  Francisco.     He  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Post  for  several  years,  beginning 
with  1876.     He  made,  at  various  times,  investigations  of  irri- 
gation  and  other   matters  for  the   government,   and  was   the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  besides  these  reports.     Lives  of 
Lincoln,    Seward   and    Sheridan ;    English   Radical   Leaders  ; 
Handbook   of  Arizona:   John  Brown;  and   The  Making  of  the 
New    West,  are    among   his   works. 
Within   a  few  years  he   collected, 
edited  and  published  the  poems  of 
Richard  Realf ;    and    later  he  was 
preparing    a   volume   of    The  John 
Brown   Pfipers.     Last  July    he  re- 
visited the  land  of    his  birth,    and 
he     died     in     London     Dec.    20th. 
Rather     journalist     than     man     of 
letters,  he  was  aggressive  and  sin- 
cere, a  hater  of  oppression  and  of 
sham,  a  staunch    friend  ;  and  as  to 
the  Southwest  an  early,  ardent  and 
COL.  RicHiRD  J.  HiNTos.  cnduHng  lover. 


SeuuovA,  "iHB  American  CAlHirii.' 
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"BAcn  there:/- 

By   TRACY  AND  LUCY  ROBINSON. 

ACK  There,  the  gambler-wind  the  snow  is  shuffling, 
Flake  after  flake  down-dealing  in  despair  ; 
The  bladeless  field,  the  birdless  thicket  muffling,     , 
But  now  no  more  the  river's  stillness  ruffling. 
Oh,  bitter  is  the  sky,  and  blank  its  stare — 

Back  There ! 

Back  There,  the  wires  are  down.     The  blizzard,  meaning 
No  good  to  man  or  beast,  shakes  loose  his  hair. 

The  storm-bound  train  and  locomotive  preening 

His  sable  plume,  the  ferry-boat,  careening 
Between  the  ice-cakes,  icy  fringes  wear — 

Back  There  ! 

Out  Here,  a  mocker  trills  his  carol  olden. 

High-perched  upon  some  eucalyptus  near. 
The  meadow-lark  replies ;  oranges  golden 
Peer  from  the  green  wherewith  they  are  infolden, 

And  perfume  fills  the  winey  atmosphere — 

Out  Here  I 

Out  Here,  through  virgin  soil,  in  sunlight  mellow — 
Ay,  and  in  moonlight ! — man  his  plow  may  steer, 

Nor  lose  life's  edge  in  friction  with  his  fellow ; 

Nor,  parchment-bound,  with  yellowing  creeds  turn  yellow, 
But  feel  his  heart  grow  younger  every  year — 

Out  Here  I 

HoUjnrood,  Cal. 
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By  EUGENE  MANLOVE  RHODES. 

HAT  a  wild  face  I  And  what  manners  I  Why  do 
you  men  associate  with  such  a  fellow — a  gam- 
bler and  a  brawler,  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  else  ?    Who  is  he,  anyhow  ?" 

Thus  Alice  Milbum — pretty,  lovable.  East- 
ern —  whose  father  had  but  recently  settled 
in  New  Mexico.  It  was  in  the  Black  Range, 
where  a  party  of  young  people  from  the  little 
mining  town  of  Chloride  had  been  enjoying  a 
day  in  the  hills,  and  were  now  preparing  for  a 
moonlight  ride  home. 

The  owner  of  the  wild  face,  with  another  member  of  the  party, 
had  gone  to  catch  the  hobbled  horses.  The  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  company  in  general.  It  was  her  cousin,  Harry 
Gray,  who  answered. 
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*\MyJdear  young  Puritan  maid,  you  should  not  be  so  *prone  to 
judcre  your  fellow  worm.  Who  is  he  ?  Really  couldn't  say.  He 
comes  when  you  call  Bud  Keyes.  But  that  may  be  only  his 
summer  name,  you  know.  Where  does  he  come  from  ?  Quien 
sabe  7  He  does  not  encourage  research.  But  he  has  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  so  is  doubtless  from  the  East.  Q.  E.  D.  What  do 
we  know  of  him  ?  Well,  that  he  will  stand  without  being  tied, 
that  he  stays  with  his  friends,  and  looks  all  and  sundry  square 
between  the  eyes.  As  to  the  gambling — "  he  glanced  at  the 
crowd  with  amusement  in  his  eyes — '*  there  are  several  pillars 
of  society  in  this  heathen  land  who  indulge  in  that  pastime 
when  there  are  no  special  attractions  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
I,  myself" — he  coughed  deprecatingly — **in  my  younger  days 
have  sometimes  played  marbles  for  keeps." 

The  grin  which  ran  round  the  circle  fully  confirmed  this  state* 
ment,  and  he  took  up  his  parable  again. 

*'A  brawler — not  at  all — an  anachronism.  He  has  shown 
himself  willing  and  able  to  hold  his  own  with  all  comers.  He 
is  reputed  invincible  and  is  certainly  absolutely  fearless,  which 
out  here,  like  charity  at  home,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  or  Cceur-de-Lion,  when 
homicide  was  a  fashionable  recreation,  he  would  have  been  a 
hero.  You  idolize  Ivanhoe  and  Launcelot  for  the  same  qualities 
you  condemn  in  him.  As  for  moving  on  equal  terms  with  him, 
that  is  a  peculiarity  of  people  out  here — due  to  climate  perhaps^ 
— that  however  much  you  look  down  on  them,  they  never  look 
up  to  you.  Probably  it  doesn't  occur  to  them." 
He  steals  cattle,"  insisted  Alice  defiantly. 
^Convey,  the  wise  it  call' — convey,  dear  child.  Apparently 
you  don't  understand  the  situation.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
guided  by  the  morality  of  this  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
ethics  of  the  cattle  business  are  erratic  the  world  over,  and  have 
been  ever  since  Jacob  took  Laban's  cattle  on  shares.  The  Greeks, 
always  fond  of  making  fine  distinctions,  made  Hermes  the  god 
of  merchants,  cattlemen  and  thieves.  Now  in  this  country,  the 
code  of  the  upright  cow-man  disapproves  of  the  conveyance  of 
the  stock  belonging  to  your  friends,  to  strangers  not  well-to-do, 
or  cattle  companies  from  which  you  have  accepted  any  unusual 
favors.  All  other  peccadilloes  in  this  line  are  condoned — if  suc- 
cessful." ' 

His  dissertation  was  cut  short  by  the  approach  of  Keyes  and 
the  horses. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking,  and  as  the  shadows  crept  eastward 
thousands  of  evening  primroses  burst  into  blossom,  as  if  at  the: 
touch  of  some  fairy  wand. 
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**  What  beautiful  flowers  these  are  1"  said  Alice.  "  It  always 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  poem  written  about  them.  May- 
be there  are  lires  like  them,  which  only  blossom  into  beauty 
when  the  shadows  of  ni^ht  reach  them.** 

All  aboard!"  called   Keyes,   '* bundle  your  traps  into  the 
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wa^on. 

**That  man,"  said  Alice  to  herself,  *'  has  positively  no  soul." 

A  few  days  afterward  she  found  in  her  mail  these  verses, 
without  signature,  and  in  a  handwriting  obviously  assumed. 

WITH  AN  BVBNING    PRIMKOSB. 

How  may  you  know  that  I  love  you,  dear  ?" 

Mark  the  primrose  when  night  is  near, 

When  the  sleeping  shadows  are  soft  and  stiU, 

And  the  snn  dips  downward  behind  the  hill. 

Bright  it  blooms  on  the  mountain's  breast, 

Turns  its  face  to  the  gleaming  west ; 

Opens  its  pure  white  heart  to  greet 

The  tryst  of  twilight  with  welcome  sweet. 

All  day  long  hath  the  glowing  sun 

Beat  on  that  hillside,  bare  and  dun. 

Where  now  the  touch  of  the  night  wind's  breath 

A  thousand  blossoms  hath  waked  from  death  ; 

Fair  as  the  fields  of  asphodel. 

In  the  twilight  tales  that  our  grandsires  teU. 

So  my  life,  to  a  stranger's  eye. 

Seems  harsh  and  barren  and  bleak  and  dry; 

So,  unfolding,  my  heart  unknown 

Blooms  to  beauty  for  you  alone. 

L/isten,  dear  love,  what  the  primrose  saith. 

With  its  stainless  petal  and  perfumed  breath, 

I  love  thee  ever,  in  life  and  death. 

And  wait  thy  coming  with  folded  faith." 

^*  PoorolA  Harry,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  them  away  with  a 
si^h.  For  Harry  had  been  her  lover  ever  since  they  had  been 
children  together  in  far  New  England,  and  since  she  had  come 
to  the  Southwest  she  had  promised  herself  to  Worth  Hartley,  a 
prosperous  young  stockman  near  Chloride. 

When,  a  year  later,  they  dressed  her  for  her  wedding  with 
Hartley,  she  saw,  hidden  away  in  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms, 
specially  imported  from  California  for  the  occasion,  a  little 
folded  primrose  bud. 

'*  Who  brought  this  wreath  from  town,  Lily  ?"  she  asked  of 
her  small  handmaiden. 

"Mister  Harry,  he  brought  'em.  He  told  your  maw  he'd 
reckoned  them  was  the  first  flowers  like  that  was  ever  in  these 
mountains.      He  said  that  there  Keyes  fellow  carried  'em  all 
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way  from  En^le  to  Mister  Harry's  place  in  the  night  time, 
'cause  they  might  get  wilted  comin'  in  the  stage." 

A  lump  came  in  her  throat.  '*So  like  Harry,"  she  thought 
— remembering  a  hundred  delicate  attentions  of  his  in  bygone 
days.  *'  The  gods  take  pay  for  the  gifts  they  give."  She  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  as  she  looked  at  the  fragile  bloom,  so  elo- 
quent of  love  which  gave  all  and  asked  for  nothing.  So  pure 
— so  spotless — what  harm  could  it  do  ?  She  took  it  out  at 
last  with  a  sigh  ;  but,  being  a  woman,  put  it  away  with  the 
verses. 

But  she  laughed,  not  many  months  later,  as  she  burned  both, 
when  Harry  was  married. 

A  perfect  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  Alice  sat  under  a 
spreading  juniper  in  the  pass,  a  book  of  poems  in  her  lap  neg- 
lected for  the  pages  of  the  fairer  book  of  Nature,  outspread  be- 
fore her  delighted  eyes.  The  ranch  buildings  lay  half  a  mile 
below  her,  and,  looking  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  she 
saw  the  deep  winding  canon,  the  long  ridges  starred  over  with 
cedar  and  pinon — and  further,  a  seemingly  bottomless  chasm  of 
which  she  could  see  only  the  opposite  side — in  the  depths  of 
which  the  Cuchillo  Negro  tinkled  its  way  toward  the  far-ofif 
ocean ;  then  the  massive  pine-clad  mountains^  framing  the  wide 
mystery  of  mesa  beyond,  checkered  with  cloud — shadow  and 
sun — vast,  level,  illimitable  like  the  sea;  then  a  gulf,  a  nothing- 
ness, which  she  knew  was  the  broad  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
beyond,  a  yellow  blotch  of  sunshine  which  was  the  Jornado  del 
Muerto — and  far  away  on  the  eastern  horizon — so  misty  and 
dim,  and  dwarfed  by  the  distance  that  the  weary  eye  could 
scarce  know  if  it  were  sky  or  hill — a  low,  jagged  line  that 
marked  where  the  blue  of  the  sky  melted  into  the  purple  of  the 
Sierra  Oscura,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away. 

But  as  she  feasted  her  eyes  on  that  fair  prospect  a  horseman 
came  in  sight  around  a  bend  in  the  canon  below  her.  '*  His 
riding  is  as  the  riding  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,"  observed 
Alice,  **for  he  rideth  furiously,"  and  she  stepped  behind  a 
mighty  boulder,  so  he  could  pass  without  seeing  her. 

As  he  came  closer,  she  saw  that  it  was  Keyes.  She  had  not 
seen  him  for  long,  though  rumors  of  his  wild  doings  had 
reached  her — for  he  was  now  an  Ishmaelite,  shunned  and  feared 
— **  trying  to  live  up  to  the  bad  reputation  foisted  upon  him  by 
the  unco'  guid" — according  to  Harry  Gray's  version. 

He  carried  a  rifle  across  his  saddle,  and  looked  back  down  the 
canon  as  he  toiled  heavily  up  the  last  steep  slope  to  the  divide. 
The  wild  face  was  drawn  and  gray. 
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'*He  is  fleeing:  from  justice,"  she  thought,  her  heart  harden- 
ing, and  drew  further  back.  Then  she  remembered  how  her  hus- 
band had  told^er  that  this  man's  indomitable  courage  had  saved 
twenty  lives  at  the  burning  of  the  Lady  Godiva  mine,  when  all 
others,  however  brave  or  reckless,  had  faltered.  Relenting, 
thinking  to  offer  him  help — a  hiding  place  or  a  fresh  horse — 
she  stepped  out. 

'*Mr.  KeyesI" 

He  sprang  to  the  ground  and  came  to  meet  her — and  then — a 
miracle  I  For,  as  he  came,  the  lines,  deep  traced  by  years  of 
hardship,  peril  and  dissipation,  fell  from  him  as  a  mask — the 
wild  face,  a  moment  since  so  worn  and  haggard,  was  calm  and 
peaceful.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  man  had  returned  in  a 
heart  beat — ^he  stood  there  a  man  such  as  his  mother  dreamed 
of  over  his  cradle,  with  every  energy  of  body  and  heart  and 
brain  collected,  alert,  set  to  one  high  purpose. 

He  spoke  abruptly  without  greeting.     *' Where's  Hartley  ?" 

*'  At  the  Anchor  X  round-up — near  the  Dalles." 

'*  Who  is  at  the  ranch  ?" 

"  No  one  but  Lily  Strong  and  the  cook  and  Walter  Hearn  who 
has  been  quite  ill — what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Keyes  ?" 

*'Much.     Any  horses  at  the  ranch  ?" 

"  Plenty  in  the  pasture,  and  the  work  horses  in  the  stable." 

The  wild  face  grew  radiant — glorified.  This  was  his  hour. 
For  the  moment  he  was  the  equal  of  the  gods  and  master  of 
events,  a  fate-compeller. 

*'  Take  my  horse — ride  fast — hitch  up  and  drive  for  your  lives. 
The  Apaches  are  out.  They  killed  John  Adams  and  Harvey 
Moreland,  and  God  knows  how  many  more  today." 

**  Are  they  chasing  you  ?"  she  gasped,  as  he  lifted  her  to  the 
saddle. 

He  flushed — and  then,  remembering  that  he  was  done  with 
earthly  pride  forever — smiled.  **It  is  a  mere  detail — Mrs. 
Hartley — but  as  it  happens,  they  were  coming  my  road  and  I 
passed  them."  He  raised  his  arm  and  showed  the  blood  dripping 
from  a  wound.  *'They  are  close  behind.  Tell  the  boys  to 
warn  the  country — and — adios  I" 

But  she  waited.  The  air  tingled  with  premonitions — the 
wind  whispered  of  prophecy  to  her.  '*And  you?"  she  said 
faintly,    '*you?"     "I,"  he  said  gently,   '*I  will  rest  here!" 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  '* they  will  kill  you.    Come—" 

*'No — they  would  only  kill  us  all."  He  looked  at  his  rifle. 
*'I  will  detain  them  here  and  give  you  a  start."  He  raised  his 
hat,  and  looked  around  reverently.     "  No  man  had  ever  a  fairer 
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spot  to  die  in,  or  a  better  chance  to  redeem  an  tvil  life.  GrO  now! 
every  second  counts/' 

Each  harsh  judgment,  every  ungenerous  word,  rose  up  before 
her,  smote  her  heart  with  reproach.  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.     "  Oh  why  do  you  do  this  thing:  for  me  ?" 

*'  Why  ?"  His  soul  flamed  in  his  eyes — he  took  one  quick  step 
toward  her  and  stopped.  The  sun  had  dropped  down  behind  the 
hill;  the  shadows  gathered  round  him ;  but  she,  above  him,  was 
still  in  the  sun.  **Look  1"  he  said — as  the  primroses  unfolded 
round  his  feet,  as  if  his  very  gesture  had  called  them  into  being. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  a  great  crisis,  when  the  world  is 
crumbling  about  us,  we  see  and  note  and  remember  the  most 
trifling  things.  It  was  so  with  Alice.  Every  detail  of  that  fair 
and  peaceful  scene — all  the  calm  beauty  of  earth  and  sky — was 
photographed  on  her  mind  forever. 

And,  as  she  listened  to  him,  in  some  sub-conscious  under- 
current of  her  mind,  old  half-forgotten  words  rang  insistently 
like  a  wind-blown  knell. 

"  1,00k,  Hector,  how  the  sun  beg-ins  to  let, 
How  nglj  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels ; 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darkling  of  the  sun 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  day  is  done  !*' 

And  she  knew  that  here  and  now  a  knightlier  than  Hector 
was  to  die. 

"  Once— long  since,"  said  the  quiet  voice,  *'  you  said  that  there 
might  be  lives  like  these  flowers — that  blossomed  only  at  night- 
fall. It  may  be  mine  is  one  of  them.  It  may  be  that  my  trysting 
time  has  come  at  last." 

She  flashed  one  look  at  him.  It  is  long  and  long  ago — but 
she  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  tender  smile  she  saw  through  her 
burning  tears. 

''  rour 

**  I  have  dared — forgive  me  1    You  must  go  now.     Good  bye." 

Let  no  man  dare  to  think  of  her  as  other  than  a  true  and  loyal 

wife,  because  —  though  life  and  death  hung  trembling  in  the 

balance — she  paused  a  moment  yet  to  kiss  the  outcast's  brow, 

and  set  high  tryst  where  they  should  meet  again. 

That  night  the  dew  fell  upon  the  wild  face  ;  the  rising  moon 
showed  a  moisture  that  was  not  dew,  staining  its  primrose 
pillow.    But  the  upturned  face  was  smiling  still. 

Talarosa,  N.  M. 
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IT    WAS    HIS. 

By  CLOUDESLEY  JOHNS, 

ATER  I  water  I  Take  the  grold  ;  I'll  give  it  all 
for  a  little  water."  He  was  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then:  '^Pmrich.  It*s  pure  gold, 
and  I  found  it ;  it*s  mine.  I  wonH  tell  any 
one.  No ;  I  must  have  it  all.  Oh  1  how  I 
suffered;  that  terrible  heat,  and  the  thirst  I 
Water  1  No,  it's  all  right  now ;  I  don't  need 
any  water  ;  I've  got  the  gold  I  The  hot  sun 
blinded  me,  and  my  tongue  dried  up  and 
cracked  ;  but  it's  all  right,  I've  got  the  gold." 
He's  the  most  violent  patient  we  have,"  remarked  the  at- 
tendant. **  He  was  brought  here  over  a  year  ago ;  but  he's  the 
same  now  as  he  was  then.  Some  prospectors  found  him  on  the 
Mojave  desert,  half  buried  in  the  sand.  He  must  have  lain  there 
two  or  three  days.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  have 
lived." 

It  was  hot.  Very  hot.  The  sand  reflected  the  sun's  rays  like 
a  mirror.  Some  people  may  think  that  you  cannot  see  heat ; 
but  you  could  see  it  here.  In  any  direction  you  cared  to  look 
you  could  see  a  few  miles  of  glaring  sand  and  then  the  landscape 
was  blotted  out  by  heat ! 

Do  you  know  what  heat  looks  like  ?  Watch  a  bonfire  when  it 
is  burning  brightly  in  the  daylight ;  between  the  flame  and  the 
smoke  there  is  a  hazy  something  of  no  particular  color.  Tour 
fire  must  be  very  hot  for  you  to  see  it  plainly  ;  but  on  the  Mojave 
it  hides  mountains  and  hills  from  view  like  a  curtain. 

There  is  a  saying  that  '^  it  is  useless  to  set  a  snare  in  sight  of 
a  bird  ;"  but  though  the  Mojave  is  a  trap,  and  evident  to  all, 
the  bait  is  irresistible. 

Two  men  and  two  little  burros  were  making  their  way  slowly 
across  the  scorching  sand  in  the  direction  of  Death  Valley. 
Gold,  they  were  looking  for,  gold  the  God  ! 

At  night  they  came  to  a  pool  of  hot,  slimy  water  ;  this  was  to 
be  the  base  of  operations.  Next  day  they  would  start  out  to 
hunt  for  the  precious  yellow  gold  ;  and  if  the  fierce  heat  didn't 
melt  their  brains  and  drive  them  insane,  they  would  get  back  to 
the  "spring  "  at  night. 

For  four  days  they  came  and  went,  each  day  going  farther 
from  the  camp.  On  the  fifth  day  no  one  came  back.  The  day 
after  that,  one  man  came,  but  he  passed  the  water.  He  had  for- 
gotten it  was  there.     He  was  mad. 
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Two  days  later,  some  prospectors  found  something  on  the 
desert.  The  sand  had  drifted  over  it  till  it  was  nearly  covered. 
They  pulled  it  out  and  examined  it.  They  were  glad  they  did. 
It  was  still  alive — but  that  wasn't  what  made  them  glad. 

They  took  him  back  to  civilization  and  told  where  they  had 
found  him  ;  but  they  didn't  tell  what  else  they  had  found.     He 
was  mad  ;  it  could  do  him  no  good  ;  they  could  have  it  all. 
..  ..*••. 

"  Poor  fellow  ;"  said  one  of  the  visitors.  **  And  he  never  found 
any  gold  after  all." 

'*  Tes  !"  screamed  the  maniac.  **  I  found  it ;  all  good  gold  ! 
No  one  shall  have  it.     It's  mine  !    D'  you  hear  ?    Mine  1 " 

Harold,  Cal. 


1 


TO  EULALIA- 

By  A,  B,  BENNETT. 

SING  the  dew-kissed  figs  of  Calendu, 
The  drowsy  morn  is  smiling  down  the  vale ; 

The  purple  hills  are  nodding  in  the  shadows  of  the  dawn. 
The  cotton-tails  are  frisking  to  the  warning  of  the  quail: 

^'Cuidado  1^'*  cry  the  quails  of  Calendu  ; 

Yea,  heed,  I  beg,  the  warning,  both  in  moonlight  and 

in  morning, 
For  Bulalia  is  the  love  of  Calendu ! 

Sand  and  cacti  grimly  guard  this  Calendu 
In  wastes  of  burning  desert  either  side  ; 
And  foothills,  grim  as  death-heads,  roast  in  quiet,  intense 
quiet. 
And  buzzards  croak  and  mumble  at  your  stumbles  as  yon 
ride: 

^^Cuidado!  "  cry  the  voices  of  the  valley  ; 

Heed  the  hut  behind  the  grove,  for  it  holds  the  valley 's  love, 

For  Eulalia  is  the  life  of  Calendu  ! 

There  a  stream  all  cool  and  quiet  in  the  valley 
A  grove  of  grotesque  fig-trees  wanders  through ; 

Which  was  planted  on  a  morning  such  as  this  is,  round-returning. 
By  a  priest  who  owned  the  valley  and  the  folk  of  Calendu  : 

^^Cuidado  I "  cry  the  busy  quail  at  morning ; 

Yea,  heed,  O  Sir,  the  warning,  both  in  moonlight  and  in 

morning. 
For  Eulalia  is  the  love  of  Calendu  ! 

God  rest  you  little  valley,  Calendu  1 

In  your  wrinkle  in  the  long-drawn  wilderness. 
And  Eulalia  gathering  brevas  in  the  dew  : 

I  return  ye  what  ye  gave  me,  for  I  bless. 

Bnaeiiada,  M«x. 
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From  Documents  never  before  published  in  English, 

of  Jxinipero  Serra  i    McH.  SS-Jxine  30,  17^9. 

u. 

N  the  8th  I  set  forth  from  said  place,  and  over  those  so  painful  hills 
arrired  at  the  Pueblo  of  San  Miguel,  which  is  a  branch  \visit<i\ 
of  that  mission,  about  midday.  I  found  a  like,  or  greater,  number 
of  Indians  of  said  head-settlement  [cabecera]  who  told  me  the  same 
story,  and  I  gave  them  the  same  remedy.  And  leaving"  them,  [though]  some 
followed  me,  I  set  out  that  evening  for  the  Mission  of  Guadalupe  and 
reached  it  after  night  had  come  on,  and  well  tired.  And  with  this  I 
reached  the  end  of  what  I  had  previously  traveled  of  California  in  this 
direction. 

On  the  9th,  which  was  Sunday,  I  said  Mass  and  rested,  of  which  I  was 
well  in  need.  And  as  the  long  distance  from  the  foregoing  Mission  to  this, 
which  is  counted  as  30  leagues,  was  the  first  in  which  the  Mules  came 
entirely  wearied  and  loaded,  they  were  three  days  longer  in  arriving.  And 
so  for  that,  as  well  as  that  they  might  recuperate  somewhat  after  their 
arrival ;  and  still  more  to  write  concerning  various  Affairs  which  remained 
unsettled,  and  to  reply  to  various  letters,  I  had  to  delay  besides  this  day 
the  following— rthe  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th.  And  in  them  the  Father 
Reader  Fray  Juan  Sancho,  Master  of  Arts,  ex-professor  of  Philosophy 
and  later  Reader  of  Theology  in  his  Native  I^and,  Minister  of  that  Mis- 
sion, took  great  pains,  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  to  add  alleviations  for 
my  road.  And  having  understood  that  they  said  that  of  all  the  beasts 
saddled  [cruzadast  lit.  crossed]  for  the  expedition  none  were  so  forlorn  as 
those  they  had  assigned  me,  he  caused  to  be  gathered  all  that  the  Mission 
had,  and  [arranged]  that  with  them  the  loads  should  be  carried  on  to  the 
next  Mission.  As  was  done,  by  this  means  giving  the  rest  of  going  un- 
laden to  those  [mules]  that  I  brought,  for  the  four  following  marches. 
And  it  was  seen  that  that  favor  was  thus  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  not 
even  unladen  could  they  all  arrive,  and  one  had  to  be  abandoned  midway 
and  another  at  the  next  Mission.  This  benefit  extended  even  further,  if  it 
is  remembered  that  the  few  beasts  that  had  remained  in  that  Mission  after 
the  Captain's  heavy  spoliation  were  only  the  old  ones,  and  little  less  than 
unserviceable.  In  such  sort  that  the  Father,  finding  himself  so  scant  of 
provisions,  as  has  been  said,  and  knowing  that  I  would  surely  find  it  at  the 
Purissima,  did  not  dare  to  send  off  the  Mules,  for  fear  of  finishing  them 
up  with  that  hardship.  Besides  this,  he  added  among  other  [favors]  the 
favor  by  me  of  most  esteem,  which  was  to  give  me  a  little  page  who  served 
his  Reverence ;  a  Spanish-speaking  [ladino]  Indian  of  15  years,  who 
knows  how  to  assist  at  Mass,  read,  and  the  other  [duties]  pertaining  to  the 
service.  And  he  clothed  him  new  for  me,  with  his  changes  of  clothing, 
leather  jacket,  boots,  etc.,  and  fitted  him  out  with  all  the  trappings  to  go 
Horseback,  and  gave  him  a  saddle-Mule,  whereat  he  was  very  contented. 
And  thus  not  only  the  lad  but  his  parents  took  it  for  much  good-fortune , 
and  it  was  agreeable  to  all.  Likewise  in  this  Father  the  circumstance 
coincides  that  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine  ever  since  his  days  as  a  regu- 
lar student.    God  bless  him. 

On  the  10th  there  arrived  at  this  Mission  the  Father  Minister  of  Santa 
Rosalia  de  Mulege,  to  bid  me  farewell — it  being  understood  that  this  Mis- 
sion is  the  only  one  which  is  not  traversed  on  this  road,  since  it  is  situated 
on  the  Coast  of  the  gulf  of  California.    This  Father  was  one  of  those 
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that  came  with  me  from  Spain,  and  afterward  my  Co-Missionary  in  the 
Sierra  Gorda.  This  is  the  Father  Fray  Juan  Gaston,  on  whom  I  have 
looked  with  special  affection— and  I  believe  likewise  he  has  returned  it. 
So  in  this  and  the  following'  days,  between  the  three  of  us  we  consoled  one 
another  for  our  parting-  (which,  it  mig-ht  easily  be  inferred,  would  be  until 
the  morrow  of  death,  or  after  it)  with  the  consideration  that  it  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God ;  and  to  g-ain  for  Him,  some 
of  us  on  one  side  and  the  others  on  another,  many  souls  for  His  Most  Holy 
Magesty.    So  may  it  be !    Amen. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  the  aforesaid  was  continued. 

On  the  13th  the  Father  Gaston  returned  to  his  Mission,  and  we  two  were 
left,  employing  ourselves  with  the  last  arrangements  for  my  journey,  and 
in  assigning  from  the  ornaments  of  the  Sacristy  those  which  this  Mission 
could  contribute  for  the  founding  of  the  new  [Missions],  according  to  the 
charge  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Se&or  Inspector-General,  with  a  view  to 
economize  expenses  for  said  foundings.  And  a  very  competent  list  was 
made  of  phials,  and  an  incensory,  incense  holder.  Chalice,  Cruets,  all  of 
silver;  Chasubles,  frontals,  albs,  amices,  girdles,  purificatories,  a  large 
bell,  and  various  other  utensils,  which  appear  in  said  list,  which  I 
sent  to  Loreto.  And  the  Father  agreed  to  remit  everything  to  Mulegre, 
that  it  might  go  from  there  by  sea  to  Loreto,  where  everything  which  the 
remaining  Missions  contribute  for  the  same  end  is  being  assembled.  And 
on  this  day  the  cargoes  set  forth,  so  that  by  their  going  ahead  this  day's 
journey  I  should  not  have  to  wait  so  long  at  the  next  Mission. 

6.  On  the  14th  I  set  forth  from  the  Mission  of  Guadalupe  a  debtor  to 
its  Father  Minister  for  a  thousand  favors.  And  with  my  new  page  I  ar- 
rived at  midday  at  the  place  called  Santa  Cruz,  and  by  night  at  the  ranch- 
eria  of  San  Borja ;  and  I  slept  on  the  open  ground.  In  the  morning  I 
encountered  the  Anieros  [muleteers]  who  had  set  out  the  day  before. 
[They  had]  the  news  that  they  had  taken  a  notion  to  fire  off  a  bad  enoug-h 
gun  with  which  those  in  the  office  at  Loreto  had  armed  one  of  the  raw 
Soldiers  that  came  with  me  ;  nor  had  it  been  possible — though  they  knew 
its  worth,  or  I  would  better  say  its  worthlessness — to  get  the  Sefior  Com- 
missary Trillo  to  change  it  for  another,  though  they  begged  it  of  him. 
And  on  firing  it,  it  burst  from  above  downward,  and  burned  all  the  hand 
of  the  Soldier  Marcelo  Bravo,  who  fired  it  ( though  it  belonged  to  his  com- 
rade Carlos  Rubio).  And  it  left  him  for  many  days  disabled  for  all  work 
in  the  packtrain.  I  left  in  his  place  a  Mozo  of  those  that  were  traveling 
with  me,  and  I  passed  on  ahead. 

On  the  15th,  rising  good  and  early,  I  arrived  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Ygnacio  at  about  3  in  the  morning,  or  a  little  later.  The  new  Father 
Minister  of  that  Mission,  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Juan  Madina  Veitia, 
had  the  night  before  sent  me  out  supper  to  the  place  where  I  slept ;  and 
this  [night]  he  came  forth  to  meet  me  about  a  league  from  the  Mission. 
And  after  we  had  greeted  one  another  and  talked  a  little,  walking  along 
together,  he  pushed  on  ahead ;  and  dressed  in  surplice,  stole  and  pluvial, 
he  received  me  with  [his]  people  in  the  door  of  the  church,  into  which  we 
entered  to  give  thanks  to  God  Our  Lord,  and  to  praise  Him  for  the  benefits 
received,  etc.  The  Minister  of  this  Mission  ever  since  we  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia had  been  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Miguel  de  la  Campa,  a  Son  of 
our  College,  a  Missionary  practiced  many  years  in  the  Missions  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda  whence  he  had  come  forth  to  these  [Missions]  ;  and  he  was 
already  on  his  way  accompanying  the  2nd  division  of  the  expedition  bv 
land,  as  has  been  said  in  Note  4.    On  the  27th  day  of  March,  said  Father 
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set  forth  from  this  his  Mission  ;  and  for  the  time  there  came  to  occttpj  his 
place  the  Father  Fray  Juan  I^eon,  who  at  the  bieginning^  was  assigned  as 
Minister  of  that  [Mission]  of  Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles.  In  the  which 
he  was  almost  always  discontented  because  of  the  lack  of  prorisions  to 
maintain  so  many  sons  of  it,  and  to  regale  the  Grentiles  ;  for  many  came 
every  day  in  quest  of  Baptism.  And  for  this  reason  he  had  absented  himself 
from  it,  his  absences  being-  supplied  by  the  feather  Minister  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Bor ja,  which  was  nearest;  and  he  had  besought  me  to  change  him  to 
some  other  Mission.  I  sent  him  to  this  one,  it  being  understood  that  the 
Father  of  San  Bor  ja  was  in  the  said  [Mission]  of  Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles, 
while  his  [Mission]  was  being  supplied  by  the  Father  Fray  Andres  Villa 
Urnbrales,  who  had  been  Minister  of  that  of  San  L/uis  Gonzaga,  one  of 
those  extinguished  by  the  Most  Illustrious  Inspector.  And  at  the  time, 
having  no  assignment  of  his  own,  the  said  Father  Fray  Juan  L^on  had 
come  to  this  [Mission]  of  San  Ygnacio  from  that  of  Santa  (rertrudes, 
where  he  was  resting  from  his  past  hardships  and  giving  the  Father  of 
this  Mission  the  consolation  of  having  a  companion. 

On  the  16th,  which  was  Sunday,  and  the  day  of  the  Profession  of  Our 
Father  St.  Francis,  on  which  our  Order  celebrates  to  the  Holy  Archangel 
St.  Raphael,  who  is  Patron  of  travelers,  1  celebrated  it  quietly  ;  renewing 
my  Profession,  as  the  Religious  in  all  our  Order  do  on  this  day.  And  tho' 
I  intended  to  set  forth  the  following  day,  the  said  Rev.  Father  besought 
me  to  tarry,  even  for  one  day  longer,  for  various  reasons  which  he  adduced ; 
and  I  had  to  yield  to  his  humble  supplication. 

The  17th  I  employed  in  writing  some  letters,  and  in  receiving  the  favors 
of  the  Father,  and  in  looking  over,  with  a  bit  of  a  walk,  that  great  Mission 
— for  so  it  can  be  called,  in  comparison  with  the  Foregoing  ones,  and  with 
the  rest  which  follow  it — since  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it.  The 
Father  gave  me  liberally  whatever  I  desired  for  myself  and  for  my  people. 
And  as  it  is  understood  that  there  had  already  been  taken  from  that  Mis- 
sion the  list  of  Church  ornaments  with  which  it  had  to  aid  the  founding  of 
the  new  [Missions],  and  that  the  said  Father  Campa  was  carrying  them  on, 
according  to  my  instructions,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  except  to 
journey  forward. 

7.  On  the  18th,  in  the  morning,  I  set  forth  from  San  Ygnacio ;  and  as  I 
failed  to  waken  early,  and  the  day  was  very  burning,  I  could  not  make  the 
regular  day's  march.  I  made  noon,  much  heated,  in  a  Cave  which  they 
say  is  called  [Cave]  of  la  Magdalena ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the 
place  which  is  called  Santa  Marta,  where  I  slept  on  the  earth. 

On  the  19th  I  made  noon  on  the  dry  I/agoon  of  the  plains  of  San  Gregorio, 
and  at  night  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  [known  as]  San  Juan — 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  Rosario  as  we  intended. 

On  the  20th,  with  a  very  early  rising,  I  passed  the  Rosario  after  dawn, 
and  arrived  that  morning  at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Gre[r]trudes.  The  Indians 
sallied  to  meet  me  with  dancing  and  festive  demonstrations ;  the  Father 
Minister,  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Dionisio  Basterra,  awaited  me  in  the 
door  of  the  Church,  dressed  with  his  pluvial  and  accompanied  by  acolytes 
with  a  Cross,  candlesticks,  incensory  and  holy- water.  I  adored  the  Holy 
Cross  in  his  hands  and  offered  incense  to  it,  I  sprinkled  the  people  with 
holy-water,  and  we  entered  to  give  thanks  unto  G<xl  for  so  much  as  we  owed 
Him.  As  soon  as  the  said  [Father]  had  doffed  the  sacred  vestures  and  we 
gave  one  another  the  first  embrace,  the  eyes  of  both  overflowed  with  tears 
(the  which  even  now  come  to  me  anew  when  I  write  this),  without  our  be- 
ing able  to  speak  a  word  until  for  a  long  time  we  had  paid  this  permissible 
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tribute  to  Nature.  Many  days  before,  the  Father  had  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found sadness  over  his  being  alone  among  so  many  shut-in  Indians,  without 
a  Soldier  nor  a  Servant — for  both  the  one  and  the  other  the  Captain  had 
taken  away  from  him  for  the  Expedition — nor  even  an  Interpreter  of  any 
use.  He  had  communicated  to  me  by  various  Letters  his  disconsolateness, 
asking  me  for  relief ;  which  I  could  not  give  him,  much  as  I  desired  to ; 
and  I  tried  in  various  ways  not  only  consoling  him  but  talking  with  the 
Most  Illustrious  Inspector-General,  writing  to  the  Captain,  and  talking  to 
the  Governor,  all  without  fruit — since  by  no  one  of  these  means  could  I  pro- 
cure one  soldier  for  his  escort,  whereby  he  could  have  had  some  relief  and 
comfort.  His  Eminence  told  me  that  the  escort  had  been  taken  away 
against  his  express  order ;  but  that  the  Captain  would  fix  it,  and  if  not  he, 
the  Governor.  I  wrote  to  the  former  with  this  view  [receiving]  the  reply 
that  the  Governor  should  fix  it,  as  A^  [the  Captain]  needed  the  Soldiers.  I 
talked  to  the  Grovemor,  and  the  Father  himself  talked  to  him  earnestly 
when  he  passed  by  his  Mission,  where  he  regaled  him  as  well  as  he  could. 
And  what  he  [the  Governor]  answered  was  that  he  not  only  could  not  give 
him  an  escort,  but  that  he  was  minded  to  leave  without  one  the  next  Mission 
of  San  Borja,  which  has  had  three  [soldiers]  when  fewest.  All  these  con- 
siderations, joined  with  affection  for  this  Young  Religious — ever  since  he 
first  appeared  in  the  apostolic  Ministry  of  Missions  among  the  faithful ; 
as  my  companion  in  my  long  peregrinations  on  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  navi- 
gation of  the  River  of  the  Miges,  city  of  Antequera,  and  King's  Highway 
from  it  to  Mexico — caused  that  tenderness  which  culminated  in  the  consol- 
ation of  seeing  one  another  [now]  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since  our  arrival  and  last  parting  from  Loreto. 

In  order  to  give  him  [consolation]  with  somewhat  more  amplitude,  I 
tarried,  in  compliance  with  his  entreaties,  for  the  five  days  following^ — and 
not  idly.  For  we  occupied  ourselves  in  assembling  the  [Indians  of  the] 
rancherias  to  propose  to  them  the  idea  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Inspector- 
General,  [which  was]  very  much  to  my  taste  ;  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
families  of  them — even  though  there  should  be  two  hundred  [families] — 
should  pass  on  to  the  Purissima  de  Cadegomo  and  domicile  themselves 
there,  where  there  is  lack  of  people  and  abundance  of  provisions ;  land  and 
water  wherewith  to  plant  for  all  in  common ;  and  in  particular  and  above 
all,  where  their  food  would  be  assured  three  times  a  day,  and  their  sufficient 
clothing,  all  of  which  they  have  lacked  and  always  will  lack  at  their  own 
Mission — or  it  were  better  to  say,  in  the  hills  of  it,  for  they  have  no  lands 
for  it,  not  even  possible  ones.  In  these  proposals,  responses  and  explan- 
ations of  them,  in  awaiting  [the  Indians  of]  other  rancherias  which,  being 
more  distant  and  further  back  in  the  hills,  could  not  arrive  so  promptly,  those 
days  were  passed  ;  leaving  the  matter  in  good  shape  and  the  Father  con- 
soled. 

8.    On  the  26th  I  set  forth  from  Santa  (re  [r]  tmdes  for  the  next  [  Mission  ]. 

On  the  27th  I  pursued  my  way. 

On  the  28th  I  arrived  in  the  morning  at  the  Mission  of  San  Borja,  where 
its  Minister,  the  Father  Preacher  Fray  Fermin  Francisco  I^asuen,  received 
me  with  the  same  solemnity  as  the  foregoing  Father  had.  And  altho'  I 
much  desired  to  join  the  body  of  the  expedition,  which  was  at  the  next 
Mission,  out  of  especial  affection  for  this  Minister  I  tarried  the  two  days 
following,  which  for  me  were  of  much  enjoyment,  owing  to  his  lovable  con- 
verse. 

This  day  of  the  29th  we  employed  in  discussing  matters  of  the  expedition 
[to  the]  Gentiles,  to  the  which  he  has  asked  me  urgently  to  be  admitted  ; 
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in  examining'  the  so  numerous  matters  of  that  poor  Mission,  and  in  treat- 
ing of  the  next  [Mission],  at  which  the  Father  had  been  a  prettj  long  time 
supplying-  the  absences  of  its  proper  Minister. 

On  the  30th,  which  was  Sunday,  [there  was]  High  Mass  which  I  cele- 
brated, at  the  request  of  the  Father,  and  I  preached  to  those  poor  Neophytes 
what  the  Lord  inspired  me.  As  I  had  likewise  done  the  Sunday  preceding* 
at  the  [Mission]  of  Santa  Ge[r]trudes  at  the  request  of  its  Minister. 

9.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  evening,  I  set  forth  from  the  Mission 
of  San  Borja,  and  arrived  at  the  place  called  **  the  Beginning.*'  There, 
night  having  already  come  on,  I  received  mail,  which  on  account  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  place  and  the  hour,  was  returned  without  reply,  simply 
as  a  sign  of  having  fulfilled  its  commission. 

On  the  2nd  I  got  from  the  foregoing-  place  to  that  of  Juvay,  and  from 
there  I  did  not  sally,  because  I  had  arrived  tired,  altho'  there  was  time  to 
have  walked  a  little  in  the  evening. 

On  the  3rd  I  arrived  at  the  old  Mission  of  Calomoftie,  where  I  tarried  all 
the  evening-  and  celebrated  Mass  the  following-  day  with  the  ornaments  I 
had  already  asked  of  the  Mission  of  Santa  Maria. 

On  the  4th,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord  to  the 
Heavens,  I  celebrated  Mass  in  that  deserted  Church,  a  ruinous  yo^a/  [hut  of 
palisades],  and  employed  the  rest  of  the  morning-  in  answering  all  the  back 
letters ;  and  the  mail  set  forth  a  little  after  midday  for  the  Mission  of  San 
Borja.    I  set  forth  from  this  spot,  and  arrived  at  that  of  San  Francisco. 

On  the  5th  I  rose  good  and  early,  and  by  a  most  grievous  road,  which 
they  call  [that  of]  the  Caxon,*  arrived  at  about  half-past  eight  of  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles.  Here  I  encountered  the 
Se&or  Governor  with  the  Father  Fray  Miguel  de  la  Campa ;  and  part  of 
the  Retinue  had  already  gone  on  ahead  to  Vila  Catha,  for  the  recuperation 
of  the  beasts,  which  there  had  grass  that  they  lacked  here.  We  were 
mutually  glad  to  see  ourselves  already  joined  to  begin  anew  our  peregrin- 
ation through  a  desert  land  populated  only  with  Infidelity,  with  innum- 
erable Grentiles. 

On  the  6th,  while  they  should  bring-  from  the  beach  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga 
the  cargo  of  Maize  and  other  provisions  which  had  arrived  there  on  the 
Canoe  "San  Xavier"  for  this  expedition — in  which  [bringing]  some  4 
days  were  spent — and  finish  the  fixing  of  the  Apare jos  and  harness  for  the 
beasts  of  burden—  the  Father  Campa,  the  Se&or  Governor  and  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  Soldier  Salg-ado,  the  escort  of  that  Mission,  examined  its 
watering  places  and  arable  lands,  estimated  the  conveniences  it  offered  in 
its  vicinity  for  pasture  and  watering-places  for  beasts,  and  the  other 
matters  a  Mission  needs.  And  it  did  not  seem  to  us  so  bad  as  they  had 
very  differently  painted  it  to  us.  So  that  though  I  had  before  been  entirely 
inclined  that  the  Mission  should  be  moved  from  there  on  account  of  what 
they  had  reported  to  me  concerning  it,  now  that  I  saw  it  I  remained  firmly 
addicted  to  the  spot  and  to  the  contrary  opinion.  And  thus  I  wrote  it  to 
the  Most  Illustrious  Inspector-General,  and  to  the  Father-Reader  Palou 
who  had  to  administer  it  as  President  of  the  Missions  who  had  to  remain 
in  my  absence. 

On  the  7th,  which  was  Sunday,  I  said  High  Mass  and  preached  to  those 
Neophytes,  [who  were]  the  poorest  of  all.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the 
new  discovery  of  a  road  to  the  beach  of  San  Luis  and  we  found  it  to  be  a 
half  shorter  than  the  one  which  until  now  had  been  traveled  ;  and  that  al- 
though it  was  rough,  being  through  rocky  hills,  they  say  the  other  is  wor^se 

Ca jon,  a  orreat  box  ;  a  **  box-canon.** 
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besides  beiag  longer.  And  we  found  the  convenience  that  just  midway  it 
had  a  handsome  watering-place,  until  now  unknown,  with  plenty  of  pasture 
for  the  passage  of  the  beasts.  And  because  a  handsome  antelope  was 
caught  there,  and  we  saw  the  dexterous  method  of  hunting  them,  the  place 
and  water  were  called  "  of  the  Antelope."  [del  Verrendo'\,  I  went  with  the 
idea  of  [seeing]  if  that  water  might  serve  for  some  cultivation,  but  saw 
that  [it  could]  not,  because  there  is  not  in  all  those  surroundings  any  level 
land.  And  so  it  can  serve  for  the  aforesaid  [i.  e.,  for  watering  stock  on  the 
road],  and  to  put  some  beasts  there  sometimes.  But  in  crossing,  both  go- 
ing and  returning,  we  passed  an  arroyo,  less  than  half  [maybe]  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  Mission,  of  which  I  will  speak  later. 

On  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  we  continued  in  said  Mission,  partly  to  await 
the  cargo,  partly  to  give  the  Senor  Governor  the  last  arrangements  for  our 
March.  From  that  Mission  I  took  Ornaments  to  celebrate  [services]  on 
the  road — Chalice,  chasuble,  and  everything  necessary,  of  which  I  gave  in- 
dividual account  to  Loreto,  in  order  that  it  might  be  repaid  to  this  Mission, 
as  it  is  so  poor.  And  I  took  my  farewell  from  those  poor  [people]  with 
pain  at  having  to  leave  them  for  the  time  without  a  Minister,  altho'  with 
the  hope  that  their  orphanage  should  not  endure  for  a  great  while. 

10.  On  the  11th  in  the  morning  we  set  forth  from  the  Mission,  we  two 
Fathers  with  the  Sefior  Governor.  And  after  a  short  bit,  entering  upon 
the  arroyo  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention,  and  following  it  for 
more  than  a  league,  we  saw  it  all  most  leafy  with  the  innumerable  palms, 
grass  and  water  which  it  contains  throughout,  and  that  it  offers  various 
declivities  to  which  the  water  could  be  applied  for  irrigation,  and  to  people 
it  with  fruit  trees  and  some  sowing ;  and  in  fine  that  it  can  give  much 
utility  to  the  Missioa.  The  water  can' be  dammed  at  a  sufficient  altitude ; 
and  so  I  do  not  find  any  impediment  which  might  delay  this  improvement 
and  benefit.  Leaving  the  arroyo,  we  pursued  our  journey,  and  arrived  to 
make  noon  at  the  arroyo  called  San  Antonio.  And  in  the  evening  we 
traveled  a  little  less  than  two  leagues  and  arrived  at  the  place  called  San 
Nicolks. 

On  the  12th  we  arrived  at  the  place  called  la  Poza  de  agua  dulce  ["sweet- 
water  well"].  By  the  road  we  saw  various  little  ranchos  of  Grentile  Indians, 
and  recent  tracks  of  them.  But  not  one,  little  or  big,  let  himself  be  seen  ; 
their  retreat  mortifying  my  desires  to  talk  to  them  and  caress  them. 

On  the  13th,  considering  that  if  we  went  at  the  gait  of  the  pack-train,  we 
would  have  to  make  two  other  Days'  Journey  to  arrive,  and  that  the  second 
of  them  would  be  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  prayed  the  Se&or  Governor  that 
we  might  go  ahead  in  light  order  to  accomplish  the  road  in  one  day  which 
the  pack-train  had  to  make  in  two.  Thus  it  was  done  ;  and  we  two  Fathers 
with  the  said  Sefior  and  one  soldier,  and  the  pages,  traveling  all  the  day, 
arrived  at  the  faU  of  evening  at  Vila  Catha,  where  the  number  of  soldiers 
that  were  there  received  us  with  much  content.  L/ikewise  we  saw  various 
little  houses  and  tracks  of  the  Indians,  but  of  themselves  not  a  one.  All 
this  stretch  of  country  is  even  [less]  supplied  than  the  rest  of  the  Cali- 
f omias  for  the  poor  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants  ;  since  from  Santa  Maria 
unto  here,  inclusive,  I  did  not  see  even  a  single  tree  of  pitahaias,  neither 
the  sweet  nor  the  sour — but  only  now  and  then  a  cactus,  and  a  rare  garam- 
bullo.  The  most  are  candle  [cactus],  a  tree  useless  for  everything,  even 
for  fire. 

On  the  14th,  the  Easter  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  morning,  a  little 
JaccU*  was  cleaned  and  adorned.  It  was  one  of  several  that  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  expedition  left  built ;  the  one  which  they  told  us  had  served  for 
a  chapel  on  the  day  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  Feb.  22,  when  the  Father 
Preacher  Lasuen  said  the  first  Mass  in  Vila  Catha,  to  give  the  communion 
to  the  Captain  and  Soldiers  who  had  gone  from  Santa  Maria  to  confession, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  annual  precept  and  in  preparation  for  the  expedition. 
And  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  Mass ;  for  altho*  the  Jesuit  Father 
Linch  was  there  (as  is  shown  by  his  diary)  the  Soldiers  who  accompanied 
him  say  he  did  not  hold  services  there.  In  that  Jacal^  then,  the  altar  was 
arranged,  the  Soldiers  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  with  their  leathern 
jackets  and  shields,  and  with  all  the  neatness  of  Holy  Poverty  I  celebrated 
Mask  on  that  so  great  day,  with  the  consolation  that  this  was  first  of  those 
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[masses]  which  must  be  continaed  with  the  permanency  of  that  new  Mis- 
sion of  San  Fernando,  which  dated  from  that  day.  The  Mass  while  it 
lasted  was  solemnised  by  the  very  repeated  dischari^  of  the  muskets  of 
the  soldiers  ;  the  fumes  of  the  powder  supplying-,  in  this  instance,  the 
place  of  that  of  incense,  which  we  could  not  offer  because  we  had  it  not. 
And  as  there  was  no  more  Wax  that  would  bum,  except  a  short  end  of 
candle  that  I  found,  the  Father's  only  taper  for  that  day  was  the  Mass,  and 
the  Father  heard  the  Mass  with  the  rest  in  fulfillment  of  the  precept. 
After  we  had  sung*  the  Vent  Creator ,  etc.,  we  made  the  concourse  with  the 
Soldiers  and  the  Indian  Neoph3rtes  who  accompanied  us,  without  a  single 
Gentile  being  visible.  Perhaps  they  were  scared  by  so  many  thunders. 
Then  we  erected  in  the  precinct  the  Standard  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  I 
nominated  for  first  Minister  of  that  new  Mission  the  said  Father  Preacher 
Fray  Miguel  de  la  Campa,  who  was  very  joyous  in  this  employment,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  many  gentiles  that  frequented  the  place,  and 
with  seeing  that  this  [spot]  offers  all  the  conveniences  of  land  and  water  to 
maintain  those  that  may  gather  to  form  the  Mission. 

In  the  evening  we  more  particularly  reconnoitered  the  arroyo  [as  to] 
where  the  dam  for  irrigation  could  easily  be  made ;  and  all  appeared  to  us 
very  good,  except  the  great  lack  of  poles  and  timbers  for  the  Edifices. 
But  we  took  into  account  that  perhaps  in  the  unknown  surroundings  time 
may  discover  some  thing  ;  and  that  if  not,  this  is  not  such  a  lack  5iat  for 
it  the  settlement  must  t>e  abandoned,  even  though  it  cost  the  hardship  of 
bringing  them  [the  timbers]  from  far.  In  other  respects  the  situation  ap- 
pears excellent,  and  thus  I  hope  that  with  time  it  will  be  a  good  Mission. 
By  order  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Inspector  General,  the  Father  was  given 
the  fifth  part  of  the  cattle-herd  that  had  been  Gathered  there  for  the  expe- 
dition. I  left  him  one  of  the  4  loads*  of  Biscuit,  a  Urcio\  of  Flour,  and 
Soap  of  that  which  I  was  carrying  for  the  expedition  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Senbr  Governor  [I  gave  him]  some  chocolate,  grape  raisins,  [dried]  ^gs  ; 
and  of  Maize  more  than  40  [F]anegas|.  And  so  he  remained  with  what 
he  could  get  along  with,  and  treat  the  Gentiles  for  some  time ;  until  he 
shall  be  relieved  with  new  succor. 

On  the  15th,  as  the  packs  had  arrived,  we  2  Fathers  had  Wax  to  hold 
services,  one  after  the  other ;  and  it  was  for  me  a  day  of  much  consolation; 
for  soon  after  the  Masses,  I  being  retired  inside  the  Xacaly  they  advised 
me  that  Gentiles  were  coming  and  already  near.  I  praised  the  Lord.  I 
kissed  the  earth,  giving  His  Magesty  thanks  that  after  so  many  years  of 
desiring  them,  He  had  granted  me  to  see  myself  among  them  in  their  land» 
I  sallied  promptly,  and  found  myself  with  12  af  them,  all  males  and  grown» 
except  two  who  were  Boys,  one  about  of  10  years,  and  the  other  of  about 
15.  I  saw  that  which  I  had  hardly  managed  to  believe  when  I  used  to  read 
it  or  they  told  me  of  it — which  was  their  going  totally  nude,  as  Adam  in 
Paradise  before  his  sin.  So  they  go,  and  so  they  presented  themselves  to 
us,  and  we  conversed  a  long  while ;  without  there  being  perceptible  in 
them  in  all  that  [while],  though  they  saw  us  all  clothed,  the  least  blush  for 
being  in  that  manner.  I  put  my  two  hands  on  the  heads  of  them  all,  one 
by  one,  in  token  of  affection ;  I  filled  both  their  hands  with  dried  figs, 
which  they  at  once  began  to  eat ;  and  we  received  with  signs  of  much  ap- 
preciating it  the  regalement  which  they  presented  to  us — which  was  a  net 
[full]  of  mescal  tatemado  [roasted  in  the  oven ;  a  Queretaro  provincialism] , 
and  four  fish,  more  than  middling — altho',  as  the  poor  fellows  had  not  had 
the  advertency  to  disembowel  them,  and  much  less  to  salt  them,  the  cook 
said  that  they  were  already  of  no  account.  The  Father  Campa  also  regaled 
them  with  some  raisins,  the  Sefior  Governor  gave  them  tobacco  in  the  leaf, 
all  the  soldiers  treated  them  and  gave  them  to  eat.  And  I,  with  the  Ynter- 
preter,  gave  them  to  know  that  in  that  very  spot  a  Father  would  remain 
constantly,  namely  this  one,  pointing  him  out,  and  that  he  was  called  Fray 
Miguel ;  that  they  should  come,  and  the  other  people  of  their  acquaintance, 
to  visit  him,  and  that  they  should  tell  them  [the  other  gentiles]  not  to  have 
fear  or  suspicion  ;  that  the  Father  would  be  their  very  friend ;  that  those 
Senores  the  Soldiers  who  remained  there  with  the  Father  would  do  them 
much  gx)od  and  would  not  do  them  harm  ;  that  they  must  not  steal  the 
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cattle  running"  loose,  but  that  if  they  were  in  need  they  most  come  to  tell 
the  Father,  and  he  would  always  gire  them  what  he  could.  These  and 
other  like  arguments,  it  appears  they  attended  very  well,  and  they  gave 
signs  of  assenting  to  it  all.  In  such  sort,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
would  fall  shortly  into' the  apostolic  and  evangelic  net — and  so  it  was,  and 
I  will  tell  directly  after.  To  him  that  passed  as  Captain  among  them,  the 
Senor  Governor  said  that  if  hitherto  he  had  been  [Captain]  only  by  the  say 
and  wish  of  his  people,  from  this  day  forth  he  would  make  him  such  Cap- 
tain with  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  the  King.  That 
same  evening,  with  pain  at  parting  from  them  and  their  new  Minister  who 
remained  with  them,  I  took  my  way  with  the  Senor  Governor  and  retinue  ; 
and  traveling  about  3  hours,  or  a  little  more,  we  halted  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  open,  without  water,  in  a  spot  with  some  pasturage,  which  is 
halfway  to  the  next  [Mission]. 

11.  On  the  16th,  with  3  hours  more  of  Roading,  we  arrived  at  the  place 
[called]  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  It  is  agreeable,  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
pasture,  willows,  tule  and  a  glad  sky.  Here  for  some  days  had  been  the 
Sergeant  Don  Francisco  Ortega  and  some  Soldiers,  with  part  of  the  beasts, 
which  had  to  follow  our  route  in  order  to  refresh  themselves  in  a  place  so 
well  suited.  It  was  a  consoling  day,  because  in  it  all  of  us  were  reunited 
who  had  to  go  together  on  the  expedition — except  two  natives  of  San  Bor  ja, 
who  did  not  arrive  until  two  days  later.  One  descends  to  this  arroyo  and 
spot  by  a  pretty  high  hill ;  but  as  it  is  already  well  trodden  and  mended,  the 
descent  does  not  cause  especial  hardship. 

On  the  17th  I  said  Mass  there — altho'  with  the  great  hardship  it  cost  me 
to  hold  myself  on  my  feet,  because  of  my  left  foot  having  become  much  in- 
flamed ;  from  which  for  about  a  year,  or  something  more,  I  have  been  suf- 
fering ;  and  now  it  has  become  very  swollen  to  halfway  up  my  leg,  and  its 
wounds  are  inflamed.  Wherefore  the  days  that  we  were  detained  here  I 
passed  mostly  at  full  length  upon  the  bed,  and  feared  that  soon  I  would 
have  to  follow  the  expedition  on  a  stretcher  [TapestUt  a  Mexican  provincial- 
ism]. In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  and  his  people  went  on  arranging 
the  packs  and  the  division  of  the  herds,  and  recuperating  the  beasts  that 
had  arrived  last  and  were  in  need  of  recuperation. 

On  the  18th,  over  which  our  detention  continued,  I  could  not  hold  services 
for  the  aforesaid  reason.  But  I  had  great  consolation  with  a  letter  which 
arrived  from  Vila  Catha,  in  which  the  Father  of  that  Mission  informed  me 
that  the  same  Gentile  Captain  that  I  had  already  seen  and  regaled  with 
his  eleven  others,  had  gone  [to  Vila  Catha]  with  a  larger  number  of  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  to  the  number  of  44  altogether,  and  that  all  asked 
for  Holy  Baptism  and  had  that  same  day  entered  upon  instruction.  I  was 
infinitely  rejoiced,  and  wrote  to  the  Father  a  thousand  congratulations.  I 
begged  him  that  so  honest  a  Captain  should  be  the  first  he  baptised,  and 
should  be  called  Francisco,  in  reverence  to  Our  Father  St.  Francis,  from 
whose  intercession  I  devoutly  believed  this  happy  novelty  proceeded.  In 
fulfillment  of  the  word  which  God  hath  given  in  these  last  centuries  (as  is 
affirmed  by  the  Venerable  Mother  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda),  that  at  only 
the  sight  of  his  [St.  Francis's]  sons  the  Gren tiles  shall  be  converted  to  our 
Holy  Faith.  And  it  seems  to  me  worthy  to  advise  that  this  Captain  of  Vila 
Catha,  once  made  a  Christian,  shall  be  very  much  a  creditor  that  to  him 
and  to  his  family  and  to  his  rancheria  attention  shall  always  be  paid ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  set  foot  in  his  country  he  began  to  visit,  regale  and 
serve  them,  putting  himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus  he  did  with  the 
first  division  of  the  Expedition  ;  and  when  (before  us,  but  after  the  first 
had  gone  on )  the  Sergeant  Ortega  arrived  with  some  Soldiers,  some  Gen- 
tiles presented  themselves  at  once  ;  and  the  said  Captain  arrived  in  three 
days,  and  gave  as  his  excuse  for  not  having  been  more  prompt,  that  he  had 
found  himself  very  distant,  toward  the  further  coast,  when  he  received 
notice  from  his  people  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;  whereupon  he  at 
once  set  out  with  all  speed — so,  that  not  only  two  days  but  also  the  night 
intervening  he  had  been  traveling,  to  arrive  quickly.  And  he  brought  as 
a  present  2  tercios  of  Mescal,  and  offered  him  [Ortega]  to  send  people  to 
fish,  and  their  services  in  anything  else  that  might  offer.  Now  with  us  he 
did  as  I  have  already  stated  ;  and  above  all,  he  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
first  to  ask  Holy  Baptism,  with  his  so  numerous  retinue  and  with  a  promise 
to  bring  more.    May  God  make  him  a  Saint. 

[to  Bit  CX>NTINUBD.] 


•  * 
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To    MaK«    B«tt«r    Indlatis." 


SZBCUTIVB  COMMIXTBB. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  Biological  Survey,  Washington. 

Dr.  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  editor  Forest  and  Stream^  New  x  ork. 

D.  M.  Riordan,  Lk>8  Angeles,  Cal. 

Richard  Bgan,  Capistrano,  Cal. 

Chas.  Cassatt  Davis,  attorney,  Lk>s  Angeles. 

Chas.  F.  Irumniis,  I^  Angeles. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  University  of  California. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Nebraska. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

U.  S.  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard,  California. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington. 

Edward  E.  Aver,  Newberry  L/ibrary,  Chicago. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Supt.  all  Indian  Schools,  Washington. 

W.  J.  McGee,  Ethnologist  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  College. 

Stewart  Culin,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Greo.  A.  Dorsey,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

Dr. T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

Dr.  Geo.  J.  Engelmann,  Boston. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Washington. 

F.  W.  Hodge,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

Hamlin  Garland,  author,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  New  York. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Washington. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley  (Mohonk),  Redlands,  Cal. 

(Others  to  be  added.) 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  Patterson,  Prest.  Lk>s  Angeles  National  Bank. 

ISPATCHES  from  Washington,  as  this  number 
is  on  the  press,  state  that  the  special  Com- 
mission asked  for  by  the  Leagfue  in  its  Me- 
morial of  Nov.  22  has  at  last  been  decided 
upon  by  the  proper  authorities ;  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  evicted  by 
law  from  their  immemorial  homes,  and  to  select 
a  proper  location  for  them,  which  the  govern- 
ment will  purchase.  Thus,  after  more  than  four  months  of 
patient  but  steady  pressure,  the  League  wins  its  first  campaign 
— thanks  to  the  staunch  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Senator  Bard, 
the  personal  interest  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  W.  A.  Jones.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Commission  will  be  named  without  delay, 
and  will  enter  upon  its  long  task  immediately  thereafter.  So 
much,  indeed,  is  indispensable  ;  for  the  successful  claimants  to 
Warner's  Ranch  are  impatient  and  will  proceed  to  actual  eviction 
unless  immediate  provision  is  made  for  the  Indians. 

The  Commission's  task  will  be  an  arduous,  and  in  the  usual 
sense  a  thankless,  one.  It  will  have  to  travel  much  over  500 
miles  by  wagon,  and  do  a  large  amount  of  "legging  "  besides, 
to  inspect  the  reservations  and  the  offers  of  land  ;  for  it  will  do 
its  work  thoroughly.  It  will  make  a  scrupulous  investigation 
of  the  properties  offered — which  are  already  many — and  will 
.take  no  one's  word  for  what  can  be  learned  by  personal  investi- 
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Ration.  It  will  have  a  rather  complicated  problem  to  select  the 
lands  best  suited  to  the  Indians  ;  for  there  will  be  many  thinsTS 
to  consider.  Acreage,  neififhborhood,  water  supply,  irritable 
lands,  timber,  pasturafife,  altitude,  price — all  these  thingrs,  and 
others,  must  be  reckoned  with. 


It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  no  holdups  "  will  be  tol- 
erated. The  Commission  is  not  *  Standing  in.*'  It  means  to 
^et  for  the  government  whatever  land  it  selects  just  as  cheaply 
as  its  individual  members  would  buy  for  themselves.  Any  tack- 
ing-on  of  two  prices  or  a  price-and-a-half  because  it  is  the  gfov- 
emment,  will  be  enough  to  insure  the  rejection  of  any  oflfer. 
Only  people  who  really  care  to  sell  need  apply  ;  the  Commission 
is  not  here  to  be  *'  an  easy  thing  "  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  '*  played 
for  a  tenderfoot."  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  aim  to  be  abso> 
lutely  fair  and  impartial,  and  to  do  business  on  strictly  business 
lines.  Instead  of  robbing  the  government,  it  will  aim  to  save 
it  money. 


♦ 
♦  ♦ 


Anyone  who  has  property  to  oflfer — suflicient  for  300  Indians 
to  msdce  a  comfortable  living  on,  and  in  San  Diego  county  or 
the  southern  end  of  Riverside  county — should  send  in  at  once  to 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  the  offer  and  description  of  the 
property  ;  and  if  possible  a  map  (which  will  be  preserved  and 
returned).  The  government  requires  a  specific  proffer  to  sell ; 
and  no  property  will  be  considered  whose  owner  does  not  comply 
with  this  condition.     The  following  form  should  be  used. 

" ^hereby  offer  and  agree  to  seU  to  the  United  States  within  fonr 

months  from  date,  for  the  sum  of  $ ,  U.  8.  gold  coin,  the  following 

property,  free  from  all  incumbrances  and  with  satisfactory  certificate  of 
title." 

[FoUow  with  description.] 

Specify  location,  name  of  property,  total  acreage,  number  of 
acres  of  arable  land,  number  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  acreage 
now  cultivated  (if  any),  acreage  now  irrigated  (if  any),  all  ap- 
proximately ;  character  and  source  of  water  supply,  number  of 
inches,  title  ;  approximate  acreage  in  timber,  and  of  what  sort; 
average  altitude  above  sea-level  (from  nearest  stake  of  U.  S 
Geological  Survey);  character  of  non-cultivated  land  (if  timber, 
pasture  or  desert);  number,  size,  uses  and  condition  of  buildings 
now  on  the  property — ^bams,  dwellings,  etc — how  much  fencing, 
if  any,  and  of  how  many  wires. 

Less  than  1000  acres  cannot  be  considered;  nor  tracts  on 
which  there  is  not  water  for  irrigation  of  at  least  200  acres  by 
gravitation. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  week's  wagon  trip  through  the 
region  involved.  Few  travelers  in  California  have  any  dream 
of  the  **back  country."  In  that  one  county  there  are — back  of 
the  Eden  the  tourist  visits — more  mountains  and  more  rocks 
than  are  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  are  worthless  now  and  forever.    All  the  ingenuity* 
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of  man  will  never  find  a  use  for  them.  Even  their  rocks  are 
decrepit  and  without  value  whatever.  Here  and  there  are  tiny 
.  valleys  and  rare  springs  and  circumscribed  groves ;  but  the 
region  is  fairly  knuckled  with  barren  ranges,  as  close  together 
as  hills  can  be  set,  and  as  hopeless  for  farming,  grazing  or  any 
other  human  industry  as  a  cement  sidewalk.  One  can  drive  100 
miles  on  the  excellent  county  road  without  passing  a  dozen  in- 
habited houses — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fierce  demand  for  cheap 
lands  in  Southern  California. 

* 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  this  vast  waste  is 
anything  but  creditable  to  us.  The  former  owners  of  all  the 
face  of  this  land,  in  which  so  many  hundred  thousand  of  us  are 
now  content,  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  fertile  valleys — 
sometimes  under  color  of  law,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  shotgun 
— and  driven  back  upon  the  ragged  edge  of  the  desert.  It  has 
become  a  standing  jest  with  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts, 
on  seeing  an  absolutely  worthless  peak  of  dry  rocks  to  remark 
'^  That  must  be  an  Indian  reservation."  Almost  nothing  that 
a  white  man  would  take  as  a  gift  has  been  left  these  original 
Americans.  There  will  be  much  to  say,  later,  of  these  matters, 
and  of  many  kindred  ones.  An  interesting  human  story,  never 
yet  fairly  told,  is  in  these  inhospitable  hills. 

At  Warner's  Ranch  and  other  points  I  had  long  juntas  with 
the  Indians,  which  shall  be  related  in  another  number.  If  these 
harried  people  could  say  in  Washington  what  they  said  to  me, 
and  as  they  said  it,  they  would  need  no  advocate.  The  un- 
vexed  truth,  the  simplicity,  the  directness,  the  earnestness,  and 
yet  the  perfect  self-control  of  these  aboriginal  speeches ;  the 
dignity  and  the  satire  of  them — sometimes  unconscious,  but 
oftener  mildly  intentional — ^would  give  them  distinction  in  any 
parliamentary  body.  In  another  number  I  shall  try  to  reproduce 
a  typical  one  or  two,  with  photographs  of  the  people  and  the 
locality.  Though  it  is  too  late  to  secure  justice  from  courts 
acting  in  marvelous  ignorance  of  the  laws  from  which  every 
land  tenure  in  California  derives,  it  is  never  too  late  for  Amer- 
icans to  understand  a  matter  in  which,  on  proof,  no  genuine 
American  can  fail  to  feel  some  interest. 

Immediately  following  the  consultation  with  the  evicted 
Indians  came  one  with  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  the  successful 
claimant,  whom  I  have  known  for  18  years.  He  is  not  a  shy- 
lock,  but  a  usual  American.  If  the  Supreme  Court  gave  me  a 
decision,  I  might  be  fool  enough  to  let  the  Indians  stay  on ;  but 
I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Harvey  for  being  more  in  accord  with  the 
American  Idea.  As  a  business  proposition,  the  Indians  are 
prejudicial  to  his  cattle  ranch.  Some  Indians  sometimes  eat 
Harvey  cattle.  Some  Harvey  cattle  eat  the  little  Indian  fields 
— but  that's  another  story.  The  clear  thing  is,  however,  that 
the  Indians  are  the  government's  wards  and  not  Mr.  Harvey's. 
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The  government  has  been  g-enerous  at  his  expense  for  nearly  a 
year.  If  it  maintains  a  Supreme  Court  so  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  Spain  as  to  oust  under  a  Spanish  grant  people 
whom  the  very  Crown  of  Spain  could  not  have  ousted — why,  it 
should  have  the  courage  of  its  convictions  and  be  willing  to  pay 
for  its  luxuries.  It  has  no  right  to  ask — nor  we  a  rig'ht  to  ex- 
I)ect — that  Mr.  Harvey  should  foot  the  bill.  The  Indians  ought 
to  stay  where  they  are — not  because  it  is  the  best  place,  but  be- 
cause it  is  their  home  and  the  only  place  in  the  world  they  wish 
to  inhabit — but  if  they  are  to  stay,  it  is  the  government  and  not 
the  man  the  government  decides  is  legal  owner,  who  should  pay 
the  piper.  And  this  is  out  of  the  question.  The  government 
will  not  buy  30,000  acres,  of  which  28,000  is  worthless,  for 
$245,000.  I  do  not  believe  any  expert  Californian  would  give 
half  that  for  the  whole  ranch.  Mr.  Harvey,  I  think,  does  not 
wish  to  sell.  He  has  waited  ever  since  last  May  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  remove  the  people  it  has  decided  are  trespassers  on 
his  land  ;  and  he  feels  that  he  has  done  his  share.  Fortunately 
the  government — after  losing  the  Indians  their  land  by  one  of 
the  most  incredible  laws  ever  framed  by  ignorance  afar  off — 
feels  its  responsibility,  and  is  taking  steps  to  make  what  repar- 
ation it  thinks  it  can. 

Receipt  of  $80.50  for  the  work  of  the  League  has  already  been 
acknowledged.  Further  contributions  are :  C.  E.  Rumsey, 
Riverside,  Cal.,  $25 ;  John  Muir,  Martinez,  Cal.,  $10 ;  G.  W. 
Marston,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  $4.50;  Mrs.  Josephine  H.  JBabbitt, 
Warner's  Ranch,  Cal.,  $2;  S.  M.  McCowan,  Chilocco,  Okla- 
homa, $2;  T.  N.  Boutelle,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  $2. 

The  first  local  council  under  the  League  was  formed  in  New 
York  city  March  20,  at  a  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  F.  N. 
Doubleday,  who  is  widely  known  for  her  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  in  Indian  industries.  Among  the  active  spirits  in  this 
new  council  are.  Dr.  Greo.  Bird  Grinnell,  of  the  League's  national 
Executive  Committee  ;  Hamlin  Garland  and  Mrs.  Doubleday,  of 
the  national  Advisory  Board  ;  Professor  G^o.  H.  Pepper,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Newell  Martin  and  E. 
W.  Deming. 

Conditions  in  the  Mission  Indian  agency  will  always  re- 
main unsatisfactory  so  long  as  its  affairs  are  crippled  by  lack  of 
force.  Anyone  who  will  visit  the  32  reservations  under  this 
agency — or  the  easiest  half  of  them — will  gasp  at  learning  that 
the  Department  no  longer  allows  even  a  clerk  to  this  agency. 
Three  trained  and  industrious  men  could  barely  cover  its 
routine  ;  but  one  is  expected  to  do  it  all.  Even  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  administration  of  an  agency,  the  accom- 
panying table  of  reservations  in  Southern  California  will  be 
enough  to  prove  this  point.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  nearly  all  these  distances  have  to  be  covered  by  wagon. 
The  table  has  never  before  been  published,  and  is  of  value  for 
reference.     It  is  from  official  sources 
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NaMB  of  RbSBXVATION  ij^  ACRBS  in^n,  COHDXTIOlfS 

Agiia  Caliente  No.  2  ...  SO...  3,844...  54..  Desert,  very  little  water  for 

irrigation.  P. 
Augustine 75...       615...  43.. Desert,  no  water.  P. 

Cahuilla 35... 18,240.. .226..Mountain    valley,    stock 

land,  little  water. 

Capitan  Grande 130.. .10,253.. .133.. Portion  good,    very  Httle 

water ;  aUotted.  P. 

CampO 170...       280...  21..Poorland,  no  water.  P. 

Cuyapipi 120...      880...  39..Poor  land,  no  water.P. 

Cabezon 70...       640...  42.. Desert,  produces  nothing, 

no  water.  P. 
Inaja 100...      280...  40..SmaU  amount  poor  land.  P. 

Los  Coyotes 85...22,640...126..Mountainous,  very    little 

farmings  land. 
Morongo 25...38,600...228..Fairland,  with  water. 

Mesa  Grande 75...      120... 206.. Small  amount  of  farming 

land,but  little  water;  por- 
tion good  stock  land.  P. 

Pala 40...       160...  53.. Good  land,  water ;  aUotted. 

P. 

Pauma 35...      250...  46..Portion  good   land  with 

^  water. 

LaJolla 75...  8,329... 254.. Portion  good,  water   on 
Ya  Piche  part ;  aUotted.  P. 

Rincon 65...   2,552. ..153..8andy,    portion    watered; 

allotted.  P. 

Sycuan 110...  640...  38.. Small  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural land ;  aUotted.  P. 

Santa Ysabel(Volcan).  80... 29,845...  75.. Mountainous,  stock   land, 

no  water.  P. 

San  Felil)e 85 78..Title  decided  against  In- 
dians. 

San  Jacinto 6. . .  2,960. .  .145..  Mostly  poor  land,  very  lit- 
tle water. 

San  Manuel 55. . .       640. . .  38..  Worthless,  dry  hUls.  P. 

Santa  Rosa 52...   ^!|!d    ...  51. .Mountainous;  timber,  but 

little  farming  land. 
Santa  Ynez 240 66.. In  litigation.     Good  land, 

plenty  of  water. 
Tule  River 480... 45,000... 191. .Good   reservations,    smaU 

quantity   farming   land, 

well    watered,   excellent 

stock  and  timber  land. 
La  Posta 160...       238...  30.. Practically  worthless,    no 

water.  P. 
Manzanita 150...       640...  35..PracticaUy   worthless,    no 

water.  P. 
Martinez  150 Practically  worthless,  poor 

land,  no  water. 
La^runa 180...       160...     7..SmaU quantity  farm  land; 

springs.  P. 
Temecula 35...  3,360. ..189..Almost  worthless  for  lack 

of  D7&.tef  *  9.11otted    IP 
Torres  (includes  Martinez)  75. .  .19,200. .  .320.. Desert.   Artesian  water  re- 

cenUy  obtained. 
Twenty-Nine   Palms... 190...      160...  13..Desert.  P. 

Agua  Caliente  No.  1...  60 154.. Some   good  land,  portion 

(Warner's  Ranch)  watered.     Value  lies  in 

hotspringB. 
Matagruay 65 30..Fairland,  no  water. 

PuertalaCruz 55 IL.SmaU  amount  good  land. 

San  Jose 60 10..8mall  amount  good  land. 

The  four  last-aamed  are  all  on  Wamer*s  Ranch,  and  are  now  lost  to  the  Indians. 
P.  Indicates  that  Patent  has  been  issued  for  the  reserration. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 

Six  reservations  have  been  allotted,  ag'i^regating  361  allot- 
ments, as  follows : 

RBSBSVATXON8  NO.  OP  AlXOTMBNTS 

Rincon 51 

Potrero 156 

Pala. 15 

Temecula  Pachanga 85 

Sycuan..». *.....  17 

Capitan  Grande 37 

The  allotments  are  small,  and  many  are  worthless  on  account 
of  poor  soil  and  lack  of  water. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  from  the  personal  observation  of  one 
who  is  not  a  sentimentalist  nor  yet  a  *'  tenderfoot,"  that  the 
reports  of  suffering*  among*  the  fission  Indians  are  true.  Some 
newspaper  reporter  may  have  piled  on  a  little  undue  agony ; 
but  the  statements  of  Right  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  this  diocese,  Rev.  H.  B.  Restarick,  Dean  of  San 
Diego,  and  other  similar  observers,  who  at  their  own  cost  made 
difficult  tours  of  investigation,  are  strictly  reliable.  I  need  not, 
of  course,  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  these  gfentlemen ;  I  si>eak 
merely  as  one  who  knows  Indians  (as  they  do  not  pretend  to) 
and  makes  due  allowance  for  Indian  content  with  conditions 
which  would  not  satisfy  us.  With  all  that  discount,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  deprivation,  suffering,  in  cases  almost  starvation, 
among  these  scattered  remnants.  The  reason  for  saying  this  is 
that  some  persons  of  white  complexion  neighboring  the  Indians 
have  made  newspaper  denial  of  these  reports,  and  have  accused 
the  gentlemen  of  exag'geration.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  can 
for  a  moment  fool  any  expert.  The  gentlemen  who  deny  un- 
doubtedly believe  what  they  say.  They  are  of  a  class  sadly 
familiar  to  every  student — the  people  who  could  live  forty  years 
beside  a  reservation  and  know  no  more  than  when  they  squatted; 
the  people  who  will  not  let  an  Indian  gather  acorns  from  under 
one  of  their  oaks ;  the  people  who  never  build  a  fence  but  let 
their  cattle  ravage  the  little  Indian  fields — but  impound  an 
Indian  calf  the  minute  they  find  it  off  the  reservation,  whether 
doing  damage  or  not ;  the  people  who  in  all  their  lives  and  with 
all  their  chances  never  talked  with  Indians,  and  who  are  even 
more  ignorant  of  them  (though  in  a  different  way)  than  the 
veriest  tenderfoot  philanthropist.  And  if  these  people  them- 
selves care  to  press  the  issue,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  name 
names.  They  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  lives,  the 
thoughts  or  the  larders  of  the  Indians  who  live  within  a  mile 
or  two  from  them  ;  and  if  they  think  they  do,  I  shall  be  g^lad 
to  cross-examine  them  before  any  public  audience  in  either  of 
the  two  chief  cities  in  Southern  California  and  prove  them  mis- 
taken. 

One  of  the  most  serious  functions  of  the  National  Sequoya 
League  will  be  to  work  on  the  white  neighbors  of  the  Indians. 
It  will  be  no  greenhorn  meddling.  It  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
men,  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  as  long*  and  as  varied  expe- 
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rience  with  the  frontier  as  any  of  the  people  they  deal  with, 
and  have  learned  quite  as  much  from  that  experience.  They 
will  go  at  it  with  the  patience  and  the  good  humor  of  the  real 
old-timer.  They  will  hope  to  show  the  white  neighbors  of  the 
Mission  Indians  in  California — and  of  all  Indians  everywhere — 
in  a  friendly  way,  that  the  manly  and  businesslike  and  satisfac- 
tory thing  is  to  **  act  white"  toward  the  Indians,  and  not  to 
impose  on  them  **  because  you  can."  Because  now  you  catCtl 
If  anyone  shall  insist  on  skullduggery,  the  League  can  pledge 
its  faith — and  does — that  the  infamy  of  the  act  shall  not  be 
buried  in  the  records  of  rural  Dogberries  or  the  memories  of  the 
careless.  It  shall  become  a  specific  part  of  history,  with  name, 
date,  place  and  circumstance.  It  shall  carry  an  entail  of  dis- 
grace that  the  posterity  of  the  offender  cannot  dodge.  And 
the  League  is  abM)lutely  in  a  position  to  make  its  word  good. 
The  white-trash  squatter  who  runs  an  Indian  off  the  Indian's 
own  property  with  a  shotgun;  the  ranch  company  which  gets  a 
pliant  surveyor  to  push  its  fences  a  little  farther  whenever  it 
finds  a  possible  half-acre  the  Indians  have  not  already  been 
robbed  of ;  the  gentleman  who  runs  his  own  stock  over  Indian 
gardens  and  impounds  an  Indian  cow  on  his  mountain  top — 
these  worthies  will  no  longer  be  able  to  **make  it  stick." 
Neither  will  the  legal  officers  who  connive  at  violation  of  the 
law  in  favor  of  a  white  against  an  Indian.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  their  day  for  25  years — and  most  of  them  have  made 
hay.  But  their  harvest  is  past  and  their  summer  ended.  The 
League  is  in  deadly  earnest ;  and  it  has  the  government  at  its 
back,  as  well  as  all  decent  public  opinion.  It  is  not  **  gunning* 
for  anyone,"  but  it  is  sitting  up  on  a  commanding  point,  with  a 
scatter-gun  across  its  knees;  and  it  is  going  to  ^*get"  any 
trespassers  on  law,  decency  and  the  feeling  of  all  real  Americans 
— and  with  both  barrels.  It  will  defend  the  Indians  in  the 
courts — and  higher — and  it  will  give  any  further  thieves  the 
only  immortality  they  will  ever  get — it  will  brand  them  before 
the  world. 

It  gives  this  fair  warning-  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  It  would  much  rather 
that  the  people  who  have  carelessly  or  ignorantly  imposed  on  the  Indians 
because  it  was  safe,  would  take  this  hint  that  now  it  isfCt  safe  ;  but  if  any 
of  them  shall  insist  upon  a  kick,  they  wiU  find  that  these  heels  are  loaded. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  truer  than  that  the  time  is  now  past  when  anyone 
can  rob  an  Indian  in  Southern  California  with  impunity ;  and  if  anyone 
wishes  to  discover  if  this  is  a  *'  bluff,"  let  him  try  it  on. 

The  general  plan  of  the  League  is  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It  is  not 
vindictive.  The  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Mission  Indians  thus  far 
is  a  disgrace;  but  it  has  its  explanation  if  not  its  apology.  Now^  the 
government  understands  the  case,  and  there  is  a  legal  organization  which 
will  include  the  foremost  people  in  California,  and  tens  of  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  to  stop  this  shame.  And  there  is  no  one  who  can 
make  a  success  of  '*  bucking  it"  for  selfish  reasons.  If  there  are  people 
who  think  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight  this  organissation  to  secure 
simple  fair  play,  let  them  try ;  if  there  are  people  who  think  they  are  foxy 
enough  to  fool  this  organization,  let  them  try.  But  if  they  will  take  a 
fool's  advice  they  will  save  money  and  credit  by  accepting  the  inevitable. 
The  League  has  on  its  side  the  law,  the  equity  and  the  numbers ;  and  so 
it  expects  that  it  wiU  find  no  permanent  opposition.  People  who  really 
knew  better  have  maltreated  the  Indians  just  because  it  was  no  one's  or- 
ganized business  to  stop  them  ;  but  now  it  is  some  one's  business. 

C.  F.  L. 


President,  Cba>.  F.  Iiammis.  HniT  W.  O'MelTUir. 

Tlca-Pnaldcnt,  M>rff>rc(  Collier  Gnlisai.  Rct.  M.  S.  LlebaoL 

BecteUrr,  Arthar  B.  Bentoa,  114  N.  Sprins  St.  Banner  P.  Host. 

TreuHrer,  J.  G.  MdhLd,  Calllornla  Bank.  Anbnr  B.  Bentoa. 

Correspond  Ins  Secretirr-  Mr*.  H.  E.  Stllioa.  Msrsaral  Colllci  Gralwn. 

811  Kenilnslon  Road.  Cbas.  P.  Iinrnml*. 

CbalmuB  Hembenblp  Comolnee.  Mra.  J.  G.  Houln,  1033  Sutee  St. 

BoNOBAnv  Lira  MSHBEas  :    R.  Zna,  Tsua  L.  Kelao. 

LiFS  Mbhbbkb  :  Jag.  B.  Iiankershlm,  J.  Domej  Hittbt.  Edward  I.  Ajret.  JohnP 
Francis,  Xn.  Jotan  P.  PraucLa,  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  Marnret  Collier  Graham,  Hiss  Collier* 
Andrew  UcNsMt.  Rt.  Rev.  G«o.  Montsomerr.  Hlas  U.  P.  Wills,  B.  F.  Porter,  Prof.  Ctaas. 
C  BrasdoB.  Mrs.  Jaa.  W.  Scott.  Mrs.  Ptaebe  A.  Hearst.  Mra.  Aaaie  D.  Apparsan,  Miu 
AneaXane.  H n.  H.  W.  KIncald,  Col.  H.  G.  Otis,  H.  Jerne.  J.  R.  Newberrr.  Dr.  W.  Jarrls 
Barlow,  Marlon  Brooka  Barlow.  Geo.  W.  Uarston.  Cbas.  I..  Hutctalaaoa.  D.  S.  Grant,  jr.. 
lubel  H.  R.  Senrance,  Mrs.  Lonlaa  C.  Bacon,  Hiss  Snsan  Bacon,  Mrs.  Mlra  Herabey. 
Jenmlata  Aliera. 

Adttsoiv  BOAas  :  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  Col.  H.  G.  Otla,  S.  Bran.  W.  C.  Patterson, 
Adeline  Steam  Wins,  Tessa  Ii.  Kelso,  Don  Marco*  Forater,  Chas.  Caasat  DstIs,  Hiss 
U.  P.  Wills,  C.  D.  Wlllard,  Jobn  P.  Fraacl*.  Prank  J.  Poller.  StT.  Hnsb  K.  Walker, 
Elmer  Wacbtel.  Haj.  H.  T.  bee,  Rt.  Rer.  Josepb  H.  Johnson.  Bishop  ol  Los  AbscIbs,  Hrs. 
Caroline  H.  Sereraace. 

@rtHE  transaction  outlined  in  the  March  number  has  been 
^  consummated,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Mission  chapel  at  Pala 
— with  certain  surrounding:  lands — have  passed  back 
from  the  hands  of  squatters  to  the  hands  of  their  rightful 
owners — through  the  efforts  of  the  Landmarks  Club.  Thus  the 
extensive  repairs  there  contemplated  by  the  club  are  made  pos- 
sible and  safe. 

Work  is  also  under  way  at  San  Juan  Capistrano ;  and  it  is 
earnestly  desired  to  make  extensive  repairs  at  the  Mother  Mission 
at  San  Diego.  At  San  Luis  Rey,  also,  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
the  California  Missions,  there  is  need  to  re-erect  cloisters  which 
have  fallen.  All  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  funds  ;  and  the  club 
affain  urges  all  members  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  dues  for 
1902  to  do  so.  Membership  is  $1  a  year ;  and  is  open  to  all  at 
that  figure. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB  WORK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $4,461.50. 

New  contributions — H.  W.  Vail,  Los  Angeles,  $20. 

$1  each— Juliette  Estelle  Mathis,  San  Francisco ;  Eila  P, 
Hubbard,  Azusa,  Cal.;  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Grass  Valley,  Gal.; 
T.  N.  Boutelle,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


No  one  more  than  the  Lion  believes  in  women.    And     .^^^  wouav 
not  after  the  fashion  of  the  dinner-end,  God-bless-'em  thou 

effusioner  who  Dichensea  about  them  on  his  feet,  when  gavbst  u 

the  wine  hath  moved  itself  arifht,  and  then  sits  down  to 
tell  decomposed  stories  about  them.  Nay,  but  as  a  man  mind- 
ful of  the  pure  soul  that  bore  him,  and  of  her  like  that  have 
f  iided  his  way  ;  a  man  who  has  studied  women  of  a  hundred 
races ;  who  has  known  (be  thinks)  the  best  women  in  the  world 
and  some  of  the  worst ;  who  has  found  the  worst  still  informed 
with  a  certain  fine  quality  that  even  gfood  men  habitually  have 
not ;  and  the  best  so  structurally  better  than  any  other  mundane 
thing  that  there  are  no  real  synonyms.  He  is  no  idolater  of  the 
sex.  He  has  known  as  many  she-fools  as  he-fools,  and  of  rather 
more  varieties.  They  are  apt  to  be  extremists,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  less  stolid.  If  they  have  hollows  in  the 
head,  they  are  seldom  deficient  in  heart — while  the  he-fool  is 
often  a  balanced  vacuity  in  both.  The  pity  of  it  is  when  a 
woman  who  has  mislaid  her  mind  gfets  her  heart  on  the  wrong 
side.  She  can  do  more  harm  than  a  man,  because  she  cares 
more. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Lion  not  to  sympathize  with 
the  Southern  woman  on  the  color  question.  She  has 
reason  enough  to  make  her  emotion  natural ;  and  the 
personal  reason  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  above.  The  Lion  also 
sympathizes  with  the  Southern  woman  of  a  generation  ago, 
who  sent  her  son,  her  brother,  her  lover  forth  to  fight  for  what 
she  believed  to  be  home.  The  Lion  sympathizes  with  the  front- 
ier people  whose  loved  ones  were  butchered  by  the  Indians.  He 
can  understand  all  these  fierce  emotions,  and  apologize  for  them 
— but  that  doesn't  make  him  believe  them  reasonable.  The  fire- 
sides for  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  Southerners  died  were  not 
threatened  after  all.  The  South  was  conquered — but  the 
Southern  people  still  have  homes ;  and  better  homes,  on  the  av- 
erage, than  they  would  have  had  if  they  had  won  their  sincere 
but  mistaken  fight.  As  for  the  color  question,  the  South  is 
still  paying  for  its  own  folly  ;  and  it  will  have  to  keep  up  the 
installments  for  a  long  time  to  come.     It  forgot  human  rights 
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for  its  selfish  convenience  ;  and  now  it  must  deal  with  a  long  re- 
minder. It  went  at  things  wrong-end-on;  and  unhappily  it 
tends  to  make  the  same  blunder  over  again  in  a  smaller  way, 
after  a  lesson  that  anyone  who  did  not  study  human  nature 
might  suppose  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  time. 

• 

"nature"  It  is  natural  enough  for  Southern  clubwomen  to  feel 

AND  as  they  do  about  clubs  of  colored  women  ;  but  it  is  as 

UPWARD,  short-sighted  as  was  their  feeling  about  their  homes  in 
'61.  It  will  no  better  stand  the  test  of  time.  These  same  women 
— or  their  daughters — will  live  to  see  that  they  were  mistaken 
again.  For  justice  and  truth  were  bom  before  we  were,  and 
shall  outlive  us  ;  and  our  little  selfish  spasms  would  be  laugh- 
able if  anyone  remembered  them  afterward.  And  while  it  is 
natural"  for  a  woman  to  feel  what  she  feels,  it  is  also 
natural "  for  a  woman  to  go  about  with  a  grass  girdle  and 
claw  her  enemy.  We  are  judged  nowadays  precisely  by  the  ad- 
vance we  have  made — and  Nature  designs  us  to  make — above 
the  original  crudeness.  It  certainly  isn't  **  natural"  for  a 
woman  to  belong  to  a  Sorosis  and  be  a  delegate  to  a  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — it  is  a  triumph.  If  the  women 
who  are  coming  to  Los  Angeles  next  month  to  pick  bones  on 
the  color  line  hadn't  advanced  more  in  a  good  many  things  than 
they  have  in  this  one  thing,  they  wouldn't  be  coming. 

ITS  MOST  ^^^  National  Federation  will  doubtless  be  an  agree- 

iMPORTANT  able — and  in  some  ways  an  important — affair ;  but  all 
FUNCTION.  £^  other  functions  will  be  trivial  compared  to  what  it 
does  on  this  point  There  have  been  laments  that  this  question 
has  been  left  to  be  fought  out  at  this  convention  ;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  Probably  no  other  matter  will  be  touched  by  the 
convention  which  the  historian  would  take  up  for  an  instant ; 
but  this  ts  a  matter  of  permanent  value,  and  so  will  the  Federa- 
tion's attitude  upon  it  be.  Nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to 
fight  it  out ;  and  every  real  friend  of  the  new  freedom  of  women 
will  hope  that  it  may  be  to  a  finish.  We  have  been  asked 
within  a  few  years  to  **give  women  a  show."  We  have  given  it. 
Now  we  would  like  to  see  how  they  use  it.  If  the  white  woman 
who  twenty  years  ago  dared  not  speak  in  a  public  meeting,  and 
only  ten  years  ago  never  dreamed  of  such  a  function  as  the 
Biennial  will  be,  is  going  to  use  her  new  privilege  to  choke  the 
woman  next  under  her,  she  will  delight  the  stupid  male  brute 
who  has  opposed  her  own  progress,  but  she  will  grieve  the  man 
who  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  **have  a  chance."  And 
more  than  that,  she  will  write  herself  among  the  failures  of 
history.  If  she  has  demanded  justice  only  for  herself,  and  not 
for  all  women — and  all  creatures — if  she  has  sought  equality 
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only  that  she  may  make  some  one  else  unequal — ^why,  all  is,  she 
is  not  herself  ready  for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
cannot  uphold  her  premature  manumission. 

The  temi>est   in  a  tomato-can  is  very  simple.     The     ^;(^hat 
**  Woman's  Era  Club,"  of  Boston,  was  duly  and  regfu-  it's  ai,i, 

larly  admitted  to  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  about. 

Clubs.  It  isn't  quite  white.  It  isn't  altogether  black — thanks 
to  the  intervention,  at  some  unspecified  date,  of  the  brothers, 
sons,  lovers  and  husbands  of  Southern  women.  It  is  a  woman's 
club  with  the  general  purposes  of  women's  clubs — and,  so  far 
as  has  ever  been  shown,  with  the  general  average  intelligence 
of  them.  It  paid  its  dues  and  received  its  certificate  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Federation.  But  at  Milwaukee  the  club's  presi- 
dent and  delegate,  Mrs.  Ruffin,  was  assaulted  and  ^'thrown  out" 
with  her  club  ;  in  plain  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Federation, 
to  say  nothing  of  higher  laws.  It  is  this  illegal  action  that 
the  Biennial  will  be  asked  to  indorse.  But  the  Lion  reckons  it 
will  decline.  There  will  be  some  women  there  who  are  of  the 
blood  that  always  wins  in  the  long  run  ;  the  blood  that  puts 
principle  before  preference  ;  the  blood  of  Protest,  of  Abolition, 
of  every  minority  that  has  conquered  the  selfish  or  heedless 
multitude  ;  and  in  this  day  the  chances  are  that  they  will  win 
on  this  very  field.  If  not,  it  will  be  simply  a  question  of  how 
much  their  opponents  care  to  pay  for  an  Appomattox.  For  it 
has  to  come. 

The    commonest  trouble    with   dreams  is  that  you     dirigibi,b 
are    asleep.      Sometimes    they     are   good,    sometimes  drbams. 

they  are  bad,  but  always  they  are  slippery.  By  breakfast 
time  at  best  only  the  shreds  of  their  unsubstantial  fabric  are 
left — if  they  have  not  been  altogether  lost  in  the  wash.  And 
this  is  bad  management.  The  only  real  way  to  Dream  as  a 
Fine  Art  is  to  Conduct  it  Personally.  If  your  dreams  are  good, 
let  them  be  *^  continued  in  our  next ;"  if  bad,  turn  them  off  as 
you  would  a  gas-jet.  If  the  Lion  ever  finds  another  uncensored 
dictionary — for  someone  has  blacked-out  **  leisure"  and  all  its 
synonyms  from  his  present  copy — he  is  going  to  i)erfect  and 
patent  his  old  Self-Steering  Dream.  It  is  a  very  simple  device. 
All  it  needs  is  enough  intention.  He  used  to  know  pretty  inti- 
mately a  boy  of  ten  who,  from  being  a  succubus  of  nightmares, 
came  up  to  ''run"  his  own  dreams  as  they  had  been  a  serial 
story.  He  could  take  up  the  next  chapter  the  next  night,  al- 
most without  fail ;  and  any  little  jog  in  the  connection  was  not 
noticed.  If  the  Apache  or  the  grizzly  bit  too  hard  or  went  to 
take  the  ears  with  the  scalp — ^why,  just  turn  over,  and  take  a 
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new  hold  !  Fanj:  or  scalping  knife  fade  away — and  here  is  just 
a  ^ood  ^ame  of 

"  Three  old  cat 
My  first  bat." 

It  was  a  Great  Scheme,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  have  lost  the 
specifications  of ;  but  the  same  boy  hasn't  had  time  in  twenty 
years  to  dream  once  in  his  sleep.  The  only  visions  he  sees  now 
are  inside  ithe  very  stone  his  hand  is  hewing — but  now  his 
dreams  always  come  true.  Such  things  "go  by  contraries'^ 
only  when  we  lie  down.  The  wilful,  perpendicular,  two-handed 
dream  **  wakes  up  straight." 

A  CASE  The  dreaming  of  this  magazine  has  been  done  in  this 

To  Tfi[B 

POINT,  way;  and  its  dreams  come  true  with  agreeable  regularity 
and  speed.  A  change  of  name  is  generally  held  to  be  a  great 
risk,  and  there  were  not  lacking  doleful  prophecies  ;  but  in  the 
three  months  since  this  magazine  became  Out  Wkst  its  circu- 
lation has  increased  fifty  per  cent.  To  speak  out  what  little 
mind  you  have  is  commonly  regarded  as  impolitic ;  but  this 
magazine  has  grown  to  success  by  doing  that  very  thing — suc- 
cess of  esteem  and  success  materially. 

STANDING  With  this  issue  the  magazine  is  manufactured  by  its 

^owN^FBET.  o^'^^  plant.  The  Out  West  Co.,  just  incorporated,  owns 
probably  the  most  competent  publishing  establishment  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — this  magazine,  fully  equipped  printing,  binding, 
and  engraving  plants,  paper-stock,  stationery  and  other  depart- 
ments of  a  general  printing  and  publishing  business ;  and  all 
with  an  established  patronage. 

QUANTITY  In  the  nearly  eight  years  of  its  life  the  Magazine  has 

QUAWTY.  already  been  enlarged  six  times;  but  its  price  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  For  a  good  while,  now,  it  has  been  giving 
too  much  for  the  money.  A  careful  comparison  with  the 
high-class  Eastern  magazines  will  show  this.  Our  West  is 
now  printing  110  to  120  pages  per  month  at  10  cents  ;  giving 
more  matter  than  most  of  the  25  cent  magazines.  It  costs  more 
than  ten  cents  to  print  such  a  magazine  ;  and  Out  West  is 
Western  in  its  ideas.  If  the  somewhat  stampeded  Eastern 
monthlies,  bedeviled  {with  competition,  wish  to  sell  below  cost, 
that  is  their  privilege  ;  but  it  isn't  business.  Out  West  isn't 
stampeded.  It  has  no  competition  and  wouldn't  lie  awake  nights 
if  it  had.  It  is  not  running  foot-racels  with  anyone.  It  knows 
its  own  mind,  and  follows  it,  regardless  of  what  other  publishers 
may  do.  It  is  only  for  **  the  sort  of  people  who  like  that  sort  of 
thing  " — and  it  has  found  and  held  a  gallant  army  of  them.  It 
is  no  rabble-chaser,  no  tickler,  no  all-things-to-all-men  ;  but  dis- 
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tinctly  a  class  magazine.  There  are  really  but  two  sorts  of 
people  in  the  world — those  who  think,  and  those  who  do  not ; 
and  this  magazine  is  for  the  ponderable  minority.  It  has  no 
illusion  that  every  thoughtful  person  will  approve  of  all  its 
views ;  but  it  has  already  proved  that  there  are  enough  thought- 
ful people  who  like  it  for  having  a  soul  of  its  own  to  make  it  a 
success.  It  plans  now  to  put  its  business  on  a  business  basis  ; 
one  result  of  which  will  be  to  give  far  better  service  to  its 
readers.  It  is  going  to  abandon  the  bargain-counter  method  of 
selling  below  cost  to  make  up  on  something  else. 

Beginning  with  the  June  number  the  magazine  will  be     morb  ^ 

again  and  materially  enlarged  ;  the  publication  of  the  ^'^^^^orth. 

most  important  series  ever  printed  in  any  Western  publi- 
cation will  be  begun,  and  the  price  will  be  $2  per  year,  20  cents 
a  number.  The  magazine  will  then  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
America ;  and  if  not  one  of  the  best,  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
and  with  a  steady  effort  at  betterment.  It  will  have  the  most 
generous  and  easiest-reading  page,  the  largest  amount  of  actual 
illustration  (as  distinguished  from  decoration),  the  largest 
amount  of  matter  of  lasting  interest,  among  all  the  magazine 
category.  It  will  be  worth  the  price,  compared  with  any  other 
magazine ;  and  at  the  new  price  it  will  be  able  to  make  some 
more  of  its  dreams  come  true.  Of  course,  all  subscriptions 
entered  before  the  June  number  (May  25)  will  be  filled  at  the 
present  price. 


Even  if  the  Boers  never  won  a  fight,  their  sheer  re-     ^"^^ 

OUTDONB. 


distance  is  enough  to  stir  any  person  fit  to  be  classed  as  spartans 


American.  But  they  do  win.  Five  thousand  against 
250,000,  shut  off  from  the  world,  their  homes  burned,  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  mothers  and  babies  legally  murdered  in 
concentration  camps,  not  a  nation  in  the  alleged  civilized  world 
brave  enough  to  si>eak  out  loud  for  them — they  fight  on  serene, 
quiet,  quenchless.  And  when,  every  now  and  again,  they  win 
a  battle — when  they  rout  and  run  for  five  miles  an  equal  force 
of  British  soldiers,  and  capture  British  guns  and  British  Lords 
and  Grenerals — why,  every  American  who  is  not  himself  a  cow* 
ard,  every  American  woman  fit  to  mother  an  American,  must 
and  does  exult  at  heart,  despite  the  fact  that  we  wish  no  ill  to 
England.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  that  was  given  to  keep  the 
race  from  becoming  curs ;  the  spirit  that  maintains  manhood 
by  loving  it ;  the  spirit  of  Thermopylae  and  76,  and  the  Alamo 
and  Spionkop.  The  huckster — and  he  is  as  sorry  an  apology 
for  man  whose  peddlings  are  by  the  hundred  million  as  is  the 
tramp  peddler  of  the  same  mind — may  lament  the  "folly  of 
prolonging  a  hopeless  struggle;"  but  no  man  or  woman  of  red 
blood  will  ever  feel  that  way.  There  are  no  "hopeless  strug- 
gles" for  freedom.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Liberty. 
The  Boers  are  fighting  for  home — but  for  your  home  and  mine 
as  well  as  their  own.  They  are  fighting  for  mankind.  They 
are  the  Old  Guard  of  Patriotism.  We  grow  sleek  and  timid ; 
we  have  lost  the  spirit  of  76 — have  we  forgotten,  as  well  as  lost? 
They  are  its  last  witnesses.  To  us,  war  is  waged  by  the  young, 
the  thoughtless  and  the  unplaced,  for  the  benefit  of  the  syndi- 
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cates ;  to  them,  war  is  the  last  appeal  of  old  men  and  lads,  father 
and  son  and  grandson  side  by  side. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  90%  of  Americans  sympathise  with  the 
Boers  ;  85%  of  us  would  cheer  if  Uncle  Sam  would  say  calmly, 
politely,  but  with  a  level  eye:  "  Friend  John,  you  really  would 
oblige  me  by  dropping  that  war."  Fight  Us  ?  England  fight 
Us  ?  Boo  to  a  goose  I  There  is  probably  not  an  American 
alive  so  easy  a  mark  that  he  believes  England  would  fiight  the 
United  States  for  anything  short  of  life.  She  wouldn^t  fight  us 
again  for  the  sake  of  her  Joey  Chamberlains. 

Shame  on  us  I  What  are  we  come  to,  that  we  let  the  tinhorn 
politicians  and  the  peddlers  smother  our  sympathies?  That 
we  let  them  misrepresent  the  real  feelings  of  the  alleged  re* 
public?  We  hoorayed  at  an  impolite  and  undiplomatic  hands 
oflf"  to  England  about  dirty  little  Venezuela;  and  we  would 
cheer  a  good  deal  louder  an  administration  which  would  say 
quietly  to  England  about  South  Africa,  "^Thus  far  and  no 
farther." 

Meantime,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Boers  are  as  manful  in 
mercy  as  in  courage.  They  release  Lord  Methuen — after  the 
British  have  officially  murdered  Scheepers  and  while  they  plan 
to  do  the  same  by  Kritzinger.  That  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  men  who  fight  for  principles  and  men  who  fight  for 
greed. 

THK  BURDEN  Geu.   Fuustou  as  a  type  of    the  American  fist  was 

^^  ^aoppBR      ^^21*^^^  convincing ;  but  as  an  example  of  the  American 
^^^  '     conscience  or  of  the  American  intellect,  he  is  a  Kansas 

grasshopper  year.  We  all  applauded  him  as  a  soldier ;  most  of 
us  forgave  him  when  he  turned  spy  ;  but  when  he  takes  up  his 
mouth,  most  of  us  perceive  that  he  "  cannot  play  on  it."  We 
hire  these  little  bantams  to  go  and  fight ;  and  we  pat  them  on 
the  back,  and  promote  them  from  Kansas  nobodies  to  brigadier 
generals  of  the  U.  S.  if  they  fight  well.  But  their  combs 
mustn't  grow  too  tall.  Because  we  feed  them,  they  must  not 
get  the  notion  that  we  are  German  mud,  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  under  their  feet.  When  Mr.  Funston  hones,  in  a 
public  speech,  to  hang  every  American  who  doesnH  seal  his 
mouth  and  put  his  mind  in  cold  storage  while  Funston  battles, 
he  merely  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  small  man  to  get  top- 
heavy,  and  how  far  in  advance  of  his  intellect  he  was  promoted. 
It  is  the  American  way  to  talk  about  American  affairs.  It  al- 
ways will  be.  That's  what  a  republic  means.  The  only  coun- 
try where  Brig.  Gren.  Funston  can  find  the  awed  hush  he  wants 
while  he  goes  by  is  Russia.  But  if  he  wants  to  be  an  American 
soldier,  he  will  have  to  put  up  with  American  criticism,  as  his 
betters  have  to.  And  he  will  do  as  well  to  remember  also  that 
while  a  good  soldier  is  a  good  thing,  an  American  citizen  is  a 
bigger  one.  If  Gen.  Funston  really  has  to  hang  somebody,  let 
him  go  back  and  hang  Filipinos ;  for  his  ten-year-old  talk 
about  hanging  grown-up  Americans  simply  makes  him  a  Utile 
more  ridiculous  than  he  needs  to  be. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


year,  while  be  rides  awajr  to  seek  adventure,  as  fairj  princes  are  wont 
to  do;  the  Prince  returning  jrears  after  to  look  down  through  the  shining: 
eyes  of  the  little  maid,  grown  woman  while  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  find 
his  image  shrined  sacredly  In  her  heart. 

Thus,  perhaps,  may  one  give  a  fanciful  ahort-hand  reading  of  the 
idyllic  opening  chapters  of  Hary  Johnston's  latest — and  best^romance, 
Audrey.  The  child's  blindly-tmsting  worship  blooms  to  woman's  love, 
trusting  yet  more  blindly  ;  answering  passlon-r-most  cruel  when  most 
kind,  aa  passion  is  wont  to  be— springs  in  the  heart  of  the  man ;  then 
comes  clear  vision  to  the  maid,  and  with  It  heartbreak.  If  the  story  ended 
heie,  the  tragedy  would  be  Utter  indeed.  Tragical  enough  the  actnal  end- 
ing  is,  but  the  maiden's  death  is  of  ber  own  glad  choice  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Fairy  Prince,  who  has  become  at  last  most  true  and  tender  lover. 

This  is  not,  of  conrae,  a  synopsis  of  the  story— only  a  hint  of  the  way  its 
main  cnrreat  rans.  Of  its  real  charm,  the  beauty  of  Its  style,  tbe  skill  of 
its  setting,  the  patient  accuracy  of  its  historical  color,  and  above  all  the 
"  holding"  quality  of  the  story  itself,  no  adequate  idea  can  be  obtained  ex- 
cept t>y  reading  it,  wbicfa  is  accordingly  recommended.  Tbe  illustrations 
in  color  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  tbe  t>ook.  Houghton,  MifSin  &.  Co., 
Boston.    tl.50. 

Stephen  Phillip*  has  succeeded — where  many  masters  of  poetry      a  bousi 
have  failed— in  producing  a  drama  of  high  literary  quality  that  "  ' 

should  also  make  an  unqualllied  bit  on  the  stage.    Doubtless  the 
success  of  Ufyssei  before  a  London  audience  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  very  elaborate  andcostly  accessories  of  scenery  and  costume.  But  of  the 
unusual  power  and  melody  of  mncb  of  tbe  verse  there  can  t>e  no  question. 
Here  is  Ulysses'  reply  to  Calypso's  offer  of  immortality : 
"  I  would  not  take  life  but  on  terms  of  death. 
That  sting  in  the  wine  of  being,  salt  of  it*  feast. 
To  me  what  rapture  in  the  ocean  path 
Save  in  tbe  white  leap  and  the  dance  of  doom  7 
O  death,  thou  hast  a  beckon  to  the  twave, 
Thou  last  sea  of  tbe  navigator,  last 
Plunge  of  the  diver,  and  last  hunter's  leap." 
Not  every  line  rings  like  these — that  would  be  too  much  to  expect.    On 
tbe  other  band,  there  are  even  finer  passages  too  long  for  present  quota- 
tion. 

Mr.  Phillipa  has  taken  many  UlKrtie*  with  the  story  a*  Homer  told  it, 
bnt  delitientety  and  to  meet  tbe  necessities  of  the  playwright.  The  Mac- 
nillan  Company,  New  York  and  London.    S1.2S. 
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GKAAT  Edwin  Booth  is  a   fairly   satisfactory  addition  to  the  useful 

AMONG  HIS  series  of  Beacon  Biographies.    A  strikinflf  measure  of   Booth's 

^"""^  stature  among  his  contemporaries  U  the  Ust  of  the  Presentation 
Committee  which  offered  him  a  medal  in  1867.  It  included  Louis  Agassiz, 
Greorge  Bancroft,  Bayard  Taylor,  George  William  Curtis,  and  Charles  A. 
Dana.  Striking,  too,  is  the  contrast  between  his  four  years  of  struggle  in 
California  from  1852  to  1856,  and  the  triumphant  eight  weeks  in  San 
Francisco  twenty  years  later  which  netted  him  $%,000.  Mr.  Copeland  has 
allowed  himself  to  slip  occasionally,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Booth's  acting 
with  "Salvini,  Janauschek,  Ristori,  Irving,  Davison  and  several  other 
Germans  of  high  renown  in  their  own  country."  And  the  macheeto  is  not 
a  weapon  known  to  Central  America  under  that  spelling.  The  portrait 
frontispiece  is  an  excellent  reproduction  from  the  rare  photograph  which 
Booth  himself  counted  his  best  likeness.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
75  cents. 

WITH  THE  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  every  healthy  boy  will  find  The 

NORSK  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky  an  entrancing  story.    And  I  know  of  no 

SBA  ROVBRS.  ^^^  competent  critics  of  a  tale  of  adventure.  It  is  a  story  of 
Viking  days,  its  action  is  as  swift  and  thrilling  as  needs  be,  and  its  author, 
Ottilie  A.  Lriljencrant2,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  her  restraint  in  the 
matter  of  bloodshed.  Nor  for  this  alone,  by  any  means.  Careful  anti- 
quarian research  is  evident — ^but  not  too  evident — and  one  may  praise  the 
work  as  a  whole  with  a  clear  conscience.  The  illustrations  in  color,  by 
Troy  and  Margaret  Kinney,  are  entirely  successful.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1.50. 

A  SKRFBNT  The  stories  of  Alabama  life,  by  Samuel  Mintum  Peck,  just  pub- 

OF  RARB  lished  under  the  title  of  Alabama  Sketches^  are  pleasant  reading, 

DISCBRNMBNT.  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^  QoXoXy  both  black  and  white,  is  convincing  and  not 
too  thickly  laid  on.  The  anaconda,  which,  in  escaping  from  a  traveling 
circus,  helped  the  editor  of  the  Oakville  Chronicle  declare  his  love,  and 
later  returned  to  the  editor's  den  on  the  evening  set  for  the  wedding,  seems 
to  have  been  a  reptile  of  rare  qualities — worth  at  least  the  $10,000  at  which 
the  owner  valued  her.  The  wedding  was  postponed,  by  the  way,  but  for 
reasons  quite  unconnected  with  "  Mary  Kllen."  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1. 

Bushrod  Washington  James  evidently  writes  with  ease,  and  has  positive 
opinions  on  a  range  of  subjects  reaching  from  the  "  treacherous  vindic- 
tiveness  and  cruelty  of  the  North  American  Indian"  to  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  rapid  germination  of  microbes.  His  Political  Freshman 
expounds  these  views — in  the  course  of  more  or  less  thrilling  personal  and 
political  adventures — on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. "  Sophomore"  would  have  been  more  accurately  descriptive  than 
*'  Freshman."    The  Bushrod  I/ibrary,  Philadelphia. 

During  the  trip  to  the  Holy  I^and  which  was  ended  by  his  death.  Dr. 
Babcock,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  vrrote  a 
series  of  interesting  letters  to  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  his  parish. 
They  are  now  published  in  a  tasteful  little  book,  illustrated  with  good 
half-tone  reproductions.    Chas.  Scribaer's  Sons,  New  York.    $1,  net, 

A  handsome  little  volume  bound  in  cartridge  boards  contains  the  product 
of  Lorenzo  Sosso's  muse  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  verses  are  thought- 
ful, sincere  and  musical.  D.  P.  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard,  San  Francisco. 
$1,  net. 
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To  weld  a  religious  creed,    an    economic    code  and   a    racial      A  nbw 
"pride  into  a  new  and  coherent  system  of  evolutionary  philos-  brand  of 

ophy — of    which    the   Principles   of   Western    Civilisation^  just  bconomics. 

published,  is  announced  as  the  first  volume — seems  to  be  the  task 
which  Benjamin  Kidd  has  set  for  himself.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  English-speaking  people  are  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  and  that 
the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  high  degree  of  social  efficiency 
developed  through  the  acceptance  by  a  powerful  and  conquering  people  of 
•altruistic  and  other-worldly  motives  first  introduced  on  earth  by  Christian- 
ity. This  was  the  essence  of  his  first  book.  Social  Evolution,  which  ap- 
peared seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time. 
The  present  volume  amplifies  and  expands  the  same  theorem,  in  the  light 
of  what  the  author  calls  **  the  Principle  of  Projected  Efficiency,"  Ac- 
<:ording  to  this  principle,  Natural  Selection  concerns  itself  not  at  all  with 
the  interests  of  individuals  living  at  any  given  time,  but  solely  with  those 
-of  the  incomparably  greater  number  yet  to  come.  It  follows  that  economic 
theories  based  upon  an  effort  to  obtain  **  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number"  in  present  time,  or  even  in  the  near  future,  are  out  of  harmony 
with  evolutionary  laws,  and  must  fail  to  be  practically  fruitful.  Mr.  Kidd 
believest  accordingly,  that  organized  society  will  eventually  emancipate 
«elf  from  the  rule  of  the  present,  and  consciously  bend  its  energies 
toward  objects  lying  in  the  indefinitely  far-off  future.  He  even  specifies 
the  "  rushing  tide  of  the  life  of  New  York  or  Chicago"  as  yielding  "  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  character  of  the  future"  along  these  lines. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  English-speaking  people  in  general,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  and  Chicago  in  particular,  '*  engendered  by  the  majestic 
process  of  cosmic  ethics"  are  to  **  project  the  controlling  meaning  of  the 
world-process  beyond  the  present" — ^are  to  become  not  merely  utterly 
altruistic,  but  totally  oblivious  of  present  interests  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  good  of  generations  yet  unborn.  But  the  philosopher  who  thinks  he 
sees  the  process  going  on  now  is  possessed  of  a  rare  type  of  vision.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  ideals  of   the  quick-lunch  school  of      impkbssions 
writers — those  fore-ordained  newspaper  correspondents  for  whom  VBRSUS 

to  write  what  people  want  to  read,  when  they  want  to  read  it,  and 
in  the  most  **  popular"  manner  is  the  final  goal  in  "  literature"— are  so 
frankly  stated  as  by  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  in  the  preface  to  The  Mas- 
iery  of  the  Pacific,  He  says :  **  This  work,  however,  is  neither  scientific 
nor  historical  .  .  .  the  main  object  has  been  to  present  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  various  countries — their  peoples,  scenery,  social  and  political 
life,  and  the  parts  they  are  destined  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Pacific."  The  italics  are  mine  ;  the  idea  that  vivid  impressions  are  of  more 
importance  than  exact  knowledge  is  common  to  a  large  majority  of  both 
writers  and  readers.  In  fact,  given  a  certain  fluency  of  pen,  a  willingness 
to  generalize  from  scanty  data,  a  quick  eye  and  a  retentive  memory,  and 
vivid  impressions  are  easy  to  produce,  and — since  mental  charlotte-russes 
are  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  not  burdensome  to  the  digestion— often  profit- 
able to  publish.  But  to  really  master  a  subject— even  one  much  smaller 
than  the  lands  of  the  Pacific  and  all  their  peoples— inside  and  out,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  then  to  write  a  fully  competent  book  about  it— that 
would  [require  quite  a  different  quality  and  quantity  of  work  from  any 
that  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  one. 

It  is  true  that  the  phrase's  above  quoted  have  been  taken  from  their  con- 
text, and  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  did  not  intend  to  say  what  they  make  him 
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say  as  they  stand  here.  But  just  as  they  arc,  they  indicate  the  precise  fact 
concerning  his  book.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  larger 
part  of  the  field  about  which  he  writes,  and  cannot  therefore  check  his 
statements  in  detail.  But  when  one  who  knows  this  State  finds  **  the 
Californian,"  described  as  **  tall,  thin,  excitable,  and  yet  languid,'*  or 
reads  of  '*  the  south  of  California,  where  continued  droughts,  followed  by 
sudden  storms,  play  havoc  with  the  crops,''  he  can  no  longer  place  much 
confidence  in  the  author's  exactness  of  either  observation  or  statement. 
And  similar  examples  might  be  given  in  quantity.  This  is  the  greater 
pity,  since  some  part  of  his  field  Mr.  Colquhoun  doubtless  knows  well,  and 
if  one  could  tell  just  when  to  trust  him  implicitly  the  book  would  be  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance throughout.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $4. 

HOW  TO  The  books  so  thoroughly   well  worth   the  careful  readin;;  of 

MAKB  BETTER  every  thoughtful  person  as  is  Preston  W.  Search's  An  Ideal 
SCHOOLS.  School  are  indeed  few  and  far  between.  Its  criticisms  of  existing 
school  methods  and  traditions,  while  radical  and  uncompromising,  are  en- 
tirely constructive  in  their  character,  never  condemning  an  old  way  without 
clearly  pointing  out  a  better  one.  Far  removed  as  are  the  author's  ideals 
from  present  everyday  practices,  every  essential  feature  of  them  has  been 
successfully  tested  in  actual  school  work.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give 
here  even  a  resum^  of  the  350  meaty  pages  into  which  Mr.  Search  has  con- 
densed the  best  products  of  his  own  experience  as  an  educator — part  of  it 
gained  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Los  Angeles — and  that  of  many 
others.  But  the  foundation  of  his  educational  creed  is  that  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  to  promote  most  fully  the  health  and  vigor  of  each 
child  in  mind,  body  and  morals.  And  he  not  only  shows  how  far  and 
why  present  methods  fall  short  of  this,  but  ofi'ers  sound  plans  for  its  ac- 
complishment. One  is  at  a  loss  to  see  why  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  should  have  conceived  it  his  duty  as  editor  of  the 
International  Educational  Series,  of  which  this  volume  is  No.  52,  to  write 
a  wet-blanket  preface  to  so  sane  and  balanced  a  book  as  this.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $1.20  net, 

CHARITY  In  a  note  accompanying  a  copy  of  The  Golden  Poppy^  its  editor 

NOT  NEEDED  and  publisher,  Emory  E.  Smith,  modestly  asks  that  the  reviewer 
THIS  TIME.  exercise  **  that  charity  which  rightfully  attaches  to  first  editions 
and  to  books  of  a  popular  nature."  The  book  needs  no  charity  of  any 
kind,  since  it  does  thoroughly  what  it  set  out  to  do,  and  in  wholly  admirable 
fashion.  The  purpose  was  to  collect  and  put  into  attractive  form  the  l)otan- 
ical  and  historical  facts,  as  well  as  the  romance  and  legend,  concerning 
the  Eschscholtzia  —  State  Flower  of  California — to  add  to  them  the 
best  of  the  verse  which  it  has  called  out,  and  to  illustrate  the  whole  ade- 
quately. Thanks  to  the  unselfish  collat>oration  of  many  helpers  the  plan 
has  been  fully  carried  out.  The  result  is  a  really  beautiful,  interesting 
and  valuable  t>ook  of  over  200  pages,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every 
library.     Emory  E.  Smith,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.    $1.50  net, 

John  Forsylh^s  Aunts  appear  to  have  been  as  interesting  a  trio  of  elderly 
maiden  ladies  as  one  would  often  find  even  in  New  England — richest  of 
hunting  grounds  for  that  species.  The  eleven  episodes  from  their  lives 
which  Eliza  Orme  White  has  chosen  to  relate  make  wholly  agreeable  read- 
ing.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 

One  who  reads  at  a  sitting  all  the  eleven  tales  of  the  Irish  gentry  of  long 
ago  included  under  the  title  of  The  Point  of  Honour  will  be  apt  to  get  more 
than  his  fill  of  duelling  pistols  and  buttered  claret.  But  taken  in  modera- 
tion, as  Mr.  Hinkson  probably  intended  they  should  be,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  give  the  lover  of  adventurous  romance  about  the  kind  of  reading  he 
wants.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Humor  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  stories,  fables  and  sketches  by  Wil- 
liam Cary  Campbell,  published  under  the  title  of  The  Colorado  Colonel^ 
but  there  is  not  a  little  genuine  pathos.  The  scenes  and  characters  are 
all  Western,  and  the  author  ventures  on  no  ground  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is  creditable  to  its  publishers. — 
Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.    $1.50. 

C.   A.  M. 


The  program  submitted  through  these  pages  for  the     ' 
development  of   California  along  social    and   economic  *'*" 

lines  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  about  ten  weeks. 
It  has  evoked  a  large  and  interesting  response,  voiced  by 
thoughtful  men,  not  only  in  California  but  throughout  the  West. 
Even  the  distant  East  has  been  beard  from  to  some  extent.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  favorable  response  has  been 
wholly  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  framed  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  come  from  men  of  all  political  parties  and  all 
classes  of  society.  And  it  has  been  marked  by  a  quality  of 
enthusiasm  as  unusual  as  it  is  inspiring.  Already  the  program 
has  won  large  popular  support,  as  well  as  backing  from  men  of 
exceptional  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  much 
criticism  and  objection,  all  framed  in  the  most  kindly  and  even 
genial  terms,  but  none  the  less  earnest  on  that  account.  This 
was  to  be  expected.  We  are  not  living  in  a  world  which  is  or 
can  be  unanimous  upon  any  subject.  On  every  question  which 
affects  the  whole  body  of  society  good  men  are  divided.  It  is 
quite  desirable  that  they  should  be.  It  is  the  running  stream 
which  refreshes  the  world  rather  than  the  stagnant  pool. 
Intellectual  friction  lights  the  spark  of  progress.  There  was 
a  homely  poet  who  once  remarked  : 

"  The  roan  who  won't  arger 
Should  be  stabbed  with  a  dargcr." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  physical  violence  in  this  case,  but  it 
is  well  for  men  to  argue  about  matters  which  come  home  to 
every  fireside  and  affect  the  future  of  all  who  now  live  in  the 
West  and  of  their  posterity  to  the  remotest  generation.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  this 
program. 

The  commonest  argument  is  that  the  program  is  not  t^h 
a  practical  one.  It  is  too  ideal.  One  critic  says :  "The  ^*^'^ 
trouble  isn't  that  the  program  is  not  good,  but  that  it  is 
too  good — altogether  too  good  for  the  California  public  to  take 
up  and  carry  out."  This  critic  adds  that  our  grandchildren 
may  do  something  of  this  sort,  but  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  now  living  in  the  thick  of  affairs.  Even  so,  it 
is  well  enough  to  give  our  grandchildren  a  chance  to  respect 
their  ancestors  for  what  they  in'cd  to  do.  In  that  event  we  shall 
not  be  wholly  disgraced.  But  let  us  see  about  this  matter  of 
"the  impracticable."  To  convict  the  friends  of  the  program  of 
this  charge,  it  must  t>e  shown  that  the  laws  which  we  want  to 
change  are  good  lawswhich  work  satisfactorily.     In  a  word,  we 
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must  be  living  under  conditions  which  are  '*  practicable,"  as 
otherwise  the  reversal  of  those  conditions  would  not  necessarily 
involve  a  departure  which  is  ** totally  impracticable." 

"  pRACTicAi,"  Let  it  be  assumed  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with 

WATBR   ^^      things  as  they  now  exist  are  **  practical  men,"  and  that 

those  who  want  to  change  things  are  **  quite  impractic- 
able." What  have  the  **  practical  men"  done  for  us  in  the 
matter  of  water,  land  and  labor  in  California?  These  "practical 
men"  have  given  us  conditions  under  which  every  stream  used 
for  irrigation  is  overappropriated  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  so  that 
nobody  knows  or  can  find  out  who  is  really  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  water,  and  in  what  measure  or  what  order  of  priority. 
These  *' practical  men"  have  got  us  up  to  our  ears — or  rather 
over  our  heads — in  litigation,  until  some  communities  are  im- 
poverished and  others  discouraged  to  the  point  of  abandoning 
their  homes.  These  **  practical  men"  are  standing  for  a  system 
which  leaves  the  distribution  of  water  to  anarchy  and  chaos,  so 
that  neighbors  shut  down  each  other's  headgates  and  frequently 
resort  to  shotguns.  These  '*  practical  men"  have  brought  upon 
the  irrigation  industry  a  condition  of  utter  stagnation,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible,  save  with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  inter- 
est capital  in  water  development.  These  ''practical  men"  are 
letting  the  floodwaters  of  our  not  too  rainy  winter  go  to  waste 
in  the  infinite  ocean,  where  it  will  be  beyond  reach  in  the  hour 
of  need,  which  is  coming  with  swift  footsteps.  That  is  the 
achievement  of  our  "  practical  men"  in  regard  to  water.  Are 
they  proud  of  it?  If  so,  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  the  leather 
medal  for  self-complacency. 

**  PRACTICAL"  What  have  our  "practical"  friends  done  in  the  matter 

^^^^Licv      ^^  ^^^^  ^    They  have  tried  to  colonize  it  by  every  means 

in  their  power.  They  have  advertised  and  exhibited, 
organized  and  speechified.  In  fact,  they  have  done  everything 
— except  to  colonize  the  land.  There  are  millions  of  men  wait- 
ing for  homes.  There  are  millions  of  homes  waiting  for  men. 
But  our  "practical"  friends  have  not  got  the  genius  to  britig 
the  willine:  men  to  the  waiting  homes.  Why  not  give  an  inning 
to  the  "  impractical"  men,  who  want  to  try  the  New  Zealand 
method  under  which  large  land  holdings  are  purchased  by  the 
State,  improved  with  roads  and  canals,  and  opened  to  settlement 
under  perpetual  leasehold  at  five  per  cent  on  cost  ?  Who  seri- 
ously doubts  that  if  such  a  policy  could  be  adopted  and  put  into 
operation,  California  would  quickly  become  the  Mecca  of  home- 
seekers,  pouring  out  of  our  own  crowded  cities  as  well  as 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  ?  Who  is  so  blind 
that  he  cannot  see  how  this  result  would  benefit  every  merchant, 
mechanic,  professional  man  and  railroad?  At  any  rate,  our 
expansion  on  the  soil  is  practically  nothing.  We  have  less  than 
half  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  not  strange, 
since  our  State  is  so  much  younger  ;  but  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  matter,  which  is  not  merely  strange  but  appalling.  This 
is  the  fact  that,  spite  of  our  tremendous  margin  of  undeveloped 
resources,  our  percentage  of  increase  during  the  past  ten  years 
was  actually  less  than  that  of  the  outworn  State  of  Massachu- 
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setts.  What  do  our  **  practical"  men  think  of  the  results  of 
their  land  policy,  with  its  big  unproductive  estates  tottering 
under  their  burden  of  mortgages,  and  with  the  vast  areas  al- 
ready passed  to  loan  companies  under  foreclosure  ?  What  com- 
fort is  left  our  critics,  save  the  darling  fact  that  they  are  in- 
tensely **  practical,"  as  no  doubt  they  would  be  amid  the  clash 
of  matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds  ? 


So  with  the  labor  question  in  our  cities,  these      prac-        practicai," 
tical"   men  have  made   a   delightful  success  of    their  ^^^toitions 

management.  Their  ideas  have  produced  a  riotous  crop 
of  strikes  and  lockouts,  punctuated  with  murder,  assault,  arson 
and  millions  of  losses  to  industry  and  commerce.  All  this  is 
barbaric,  but  that  matters  not  so  long  as  it  is  "  practical."  New 
Zealand  has  abolished  strikes  and  lockouts  and  South  Australia 
is  following  in  her  footsteps.  There  is  no  more  need  of  men 
fighting  and  trying  to  starve  each  other  into  submission,  because 
they  cannot  agree  about  hours  and  wages,  than  there  is  need  of 
doing  the  same  thing  because  they  cannot  agree  about  any  other 
subject  which  we  settle  by  legal  arbitration.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  one  argument  against  the  system  which  has  given  peace 
and  security  to  New  Zealand  industry  and  enabled  it  rapidly  to 
multiply  the  number  of  its  workmen  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing.  There  is  but  one  argument,  but  it 
is  absolutely  conclusive.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  New  Zea- 
land system  is  not  ** practical."  It  cannot  be,  simply  because  it 
is  not  hoary  with  age. 

Now  the  real  fact  about  the  matter  is  this  :    Mankind     thrkb 
is  divided  into  three  classes  or  schools.     There  is  the  kinds  ^^^ 

School  of  Let-Alone.  It  stands  for  Things  as  They  . 
Are.  It  will  let  well-enough  alone  if  things  happen  to  be  well, 
and  let  bad-enough  alone,  if  things  happen  to  be  bad.  The 
scientific  term  for  this  element  is  Taissez  /aire.  Then  there  is 
the  School  of  Go- Ahead.  Its  object  in  life  is  to  Bring  Things 
to  Pass.  It  generally  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  those 
who  would  do  nothing  and  those  who  would  attempt  too  much. 
Finally,  there  is  the  School  of  Go-to-the-Extreme.  This  element 
wants  the  entire  world  reformed  before  breakfast.  It  would 
have  its  new  institutions  served  up  tomorrow  morning  along 
with  its  coffee,  omelet  and  toast.  The  world  could  not  spare 
either  of  these  three  schools.  Each  has  its  important  part  to 
play  in  that  ceaseless  evolution  which  has  gone  on  from  the 
dawn  of  history,  at  least.  Your  extremist  is  working  with 
might  and  main  to  push  the  world  ahead  at  lightning  speed; 
Your  petrified  conservative  is  holding  on  to  the  extremist's  coat- 
tails  and  shouting  lustily  for  help.  Mr.  Go-Ahead  comes  along, 
lays  one  hand  on  the  collar  of  the  extremist  and  the  other  hand 
on  the  collar  of  the  petrified  conservative.  Taking  firm  grasp 
of  both,  he  holds  one  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  while 
dragging  the  other  up  to  the  Doughdish  of  Events.  And  thus 
the  world  manages  to  make  constant  progress  without  losing 
its  equilibrium.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  *'  practical"  becau^^c 
he  is  afraid,  because  he  is  ignorant,  nor  even  because  his 
back  is  covered  with  moss.     The  truly  practical  man   is   ilic 
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one  who  knows  how  to  stand  still  or  to  go  ahead  according:  to 
times  and  conditions.  The  sensible  questions  to  ask  about  the 
program  now  under  discussion  are  as  follows  :  First,  do  we 
need  reform  in  our  water,  land  and  labor  matters  ?  Second,  if 
we  do,  then  are  these  proposed  reforms  workable  and  reasonable? 
The  first  question  must  certainly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  second  question  we  are  debating  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
eventually  be  able  to  answer  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  the 
great  gain  of  California,  the  West  and  society  in  general. 

AFRAID  There  is  another  objection  which  easily  ranks  second 

^^  ^Sopi,«      ^^  ^^^  ^°^  already  discussed.     This  is  the  contention 

that  our  politics  is  hoplelessly  corrupt  and  that  by  extend- 
ing political  control  over  water,  land  and  labor  affairs  we  shall 
only  intensify  evils  from  which  we  now  suffer.  The  man  who 
makes  this  objection  is  not  a  good  American — even  though  his 
ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  The  objection  amounts 
to  an  indictment  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  It 
is  in  effect  a  declaration  that  popular  government  is  a  failure. 
If  these  objectors  want  an  autocracy,  or  a  limited  monarchy^ 
why  do  they  not  say  so  frankly  ?  We  are  living  in  a  Republic 
Our  fathers  solemnly  decided  that  they  and  their  descendants 
should  trust  the  people.  Now,  the  people  can  be  trusted,  or  they 
cannot  be  trusted.  Which  ?  If  they  cannot  be  trusted  we  must 
bear  the  ills  we  have,  however  disheartening  they  may  be,  or  we 
must  try  to  abolish  the  Republic  and  build  a  monarchy  upon  its 
ruins.  Those  who  favor  the  proposed  program  decline  to  accept 
either  of  these  alternatives.  They  will  not  be  content  to  do 
nothing,  and  they  will  not  try  to  abolish  the  Republic.  They 
believe  the  people  are  all  right  and  perfectly  willing  to  build 
this  State  if  the  political  parties  will  show  them  how  to  do  it. 
But  can  the  political  parties  be  induced  to  make  the  effort? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  Surely  they  cannot  if  they  are  not  in- 
vited to  enter  upon  the  work  and  if  they  see  no  *' votes"  in  an 
effort  to  develop  the  State  on  enlightened  lines.  But  we  are 
going  to  show  them  that  enough  of  the  people  to  make  or  mar 
the  fortunes  of  either  of  the  great  parties  demand  this  program 
which  stands  for  better  conditions  in  regard  to  water,  land  and 
labor.  If  we  cannot  accomplish  this  in  one  year,  perhaps  we 
may  in  five  or  ten  years.  The  harder  the  task,  the  more  we 
must  work  and  the  sooner  begin.  Well,  we  have  begun  and  we 
are  working.  And  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  period 
which  finds  the  idealist,  Seth  Low,  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  that  other  idealist,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  poor  time  to  despair  of  popular  government. 

ABOUT  There  is  still  another  objection  which  has  found  ex- 

iN DIVIDUAL  pression  in  strong  and  eloquent  language  uttered  by  one 
iNCEN  IV  .  ^^  ^^^  ablest  and  most  important  men  in  California. 
This  is  an  objection  which  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
who  could  not  give  adequate  expression  to  it.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  a  letter  written  in  criticism  of  the  proposition 
to  build  public  works  of  irrigation  and  have  the  State  engage  in 
colonization  after  the  manner  of  New  Zealand: 
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The  elimination  of  individuality  and  the  paralysis  of  private  enter- 
prise would  change  the  character,  happiness  and  thoughts  of  the  individual 
•citizen  so  rapidly  as  to  transform  the  entire  character  of  our  civilization. 
The  highest  office  of  life  is  to  acquire  being.  Force  and  energy  are  developed 
by  individual  enterprise.  Character  and  faculty  are  acquired  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect,  the  discipline  of  the  disposition,  and  the  cultivation 
of  higher  capacities.  These  things  are  possible  only  where  there  is  high 
incentive  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive  faculties,  administrative  experi- 
ence, and  individualization  of  each  citizen.  In  the  aggregate,  a  nation  is 
great  because  of  the  individual  energies  of  its  citizens,  since  the  unities  are 
•a^g'g'rcfirated  into  the  whole.  The  tendency  toward  nationalizing  everything, 
toward  subsidizing  every  public  undertaking,  toward  the  absorption  of 
public  utilities,  and  their  administration  by  the  government  itself,  is  one 
which  may  reach  results  fatal  to  the  personal  character  of  our  citizenship, 
■and  necessarily  transform  in  its  influence  the  national  character  and  the 
very  status  of  civilization  itself. 


It  looks  like  a  pretty  serious  matter,  doesn't  it  ?    And     '^^^  ^^^'^ 

-■ ifor: 

thb  horse. 


yet  this  argument,  so  plausibly  put,  cannot  be  turned  bbforb 


against  the  proposition  to  build  public  reservoirs  and  to 
open  the  land  to  settlement  under  the  New  Zealand  system.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  works  precisely  the  other  way.  Our  critic  has 
got  the  cart  before  the  horse  Those  things  which  are  most  de- 
sirable in  life — which  are,  indeed,  the  essence  of  civilization — 
*'are  possible  only  where  there  is  high  incentive  for  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  faculties,  administrative  experience,  and  indi- 
vidualization of  each  citizen."  Well,  when  you  have  laws  which 
practically  prohibit  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  since  private 
capital  has  lost  wherever  it  attempted  them  and  will  not  attempt 
them  further ;  and  when  you  have  land  holdings  which  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  access  of  men  to  the  soil,  have  you  opened  the 
door  of  **high  incentive,"  or  have  you  closed  the  door?  Say  to 
one  man,  ^*  You  shall  own  the  stream  as  a  private  monopoly." 
Say  to  another  man,  '*You  shall  own  the  land  as  a  private  mon- 
oply."  Then  turn  to  the  masses  of  men  and  say,  *  We  cannot 
let  you  have  any  water,  and  we  cannot  permit  you  to  have  any 
land,  because  if  we  do  so  we  should  destroy  that  high  incentive 
which  is  essential  to  the  development  of  your  executive  faculties 
and  to  the  individualization  of  each  citizen."  Nonsense  I  High 
incentive  is  destroyed  when  those  things  essential  to  human  ex- 
istence pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  use  them,  or  can 
use  them  only  to  exploit  the  necessities  of  their  fellow  men.  And 
high  incentive  is  restored  when  each  man  may  claim  his  share 
of  the  benediction  of  falling  rain  and  melting  snow  and  when  he 
may  obtain  possession  of  a  little  piece  of  land  whereon  to  rear 
his  home  and  support  his  family.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  the 
stream  is  now  frittered  away  in  wasteful  use  or  permitted  to  go 
unused  to  the  sea,  and  that  private  enterprise  is  powerless  to 
prevent  this  public  misfortune,  that  drives  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  must  step  in  and  see  that  those  waters  are  saved 
and  justly  distributed.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  these  great  hold- 
ings forbid  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  little  holdings,  that 
compels  us  to  believe  that  the  people  must  acquire  them,  improve 
with  public  utilities,  subdivide  and  open  to  settlement  upon 
easiest  terms.  Modern  economic  conditions  have  destroyed  much 
of  that  individual  incentive,  the  exercise  of  which  made  the  Re- 
public what  it  is  today.     And  it  is  the  business  of  our  states- 
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manship  to  see  that  the  incentive  is  restored  before  we  become 
so  abject  in  our  dependence  upon  others  that  we  can  no  long^er 
*'  acquire  being  "  and  thus  fulfill  what  our  critic  considers  *'  the 
highest  office  of  life."  In  other  words,  there  are  certain  large 
matters  with  which  the  public  must  deal  in  order  to  give  the 
individual  a  chance  to  develop  his  character — or  even  to  earn 
three  square  meals  a  day  and  keep  a  roof  between  himself  and 
the  sky. 

THE   COLORADO    RIVER. 

By  J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT. 


URING  the  past  few  yeirs,  with  modern  presumption,  we 
have  been  **  discovering"  the  wonders  of  the  Colorado 
River ;  however,  some  of  our  historical  friends  have  ex- 
humed evidences  of  many  ancient  journeys  in  this  region,  a  few 
references  to  which  are  given  below. 

In  1539  Uloa  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
noting  the  turbid  condition  of  the  water  inferred  that  a  great 
river  entered  the  gulf  near  its  head.  He,  however,  did  not 
see  the  river,  but  indicated  its  supposed  position  on  a  sketch 
map  made  by  him  at  the  time.  The  actual  discovery  of  the 
Colorado  River  took  place  in  1540,  three  explorers,  one  by  sea 
and  two  by  land,  having  reached  it  in  that  year.  Alarcon,  the 
first  to  arrive,  sailing  up  the  Gulf  of  California  to  its  head 
entered  the  Colorado  River  and  ascended  it  in  boats  for  15  days 
to  a  point  possibly  beyond  the  Gila. 

Cardenas,  a  lieutenant  of  Coronado's,  traveling  through  what 
is  now  Northern  Arizona,  according  to  the  historian  of  the 
expedition,  **  arrived  at  a  river  the  banks  of  which  were  so  high 
that  they  seemed  to  be  three  or  four  leagues  in  the  air."*  This 
is  the  first  written  description  of  [the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado. 

In  1776  Father  Garces  explored  the  Colorado  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila  to  the  present  site  of  Ft.  Mojave.  This  journey  was 
the  second  through  this  region,  and  the  first  of  which  we  have 
a  detailed  account.  Extensive  information  is  given  therein 
regarding  the  geography  of  the  country  passed  through.  This 
journey  was  made  on  foot  and  largely  alone  through  an  un* 
known  desert  which  was  occupied  by  savages,  the  sole  motive 
being  religious  zeal.  In  1780  Father  Garces  established  the 
mission  LaPurisima  Concepcion  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila^ 
on  the  site  where  seventy  years  afterward  Ft.  Yuma  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  same  year  he  also  founded  the  mission  of  San 
Pablo  y  San  Pedro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  few 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  Both  of  these  missions  were 
destroyed  by  Indians  in  1781.  and  about  fifty  Spaniards  were 
killed,  including  Father  Garces  and  three  other  priests.  This 
was  the  only  attempt  to  establish  missions  on  the  Colorado.! 

*This  is  the  current  translation;  but  the  correct  one  is  that  they  **8e«med  three  or  four 
leagues  apart  In  an  air-line."— Ed. 

t  Father  Garces*  journal  was  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  with  copious  foot- 
notes, and  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  **Onthe  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer." 


Red  CaRoh— Colo 
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Other  devotees  followed  in  these  footsteps,  crossinBr  and  re- 
crossinfiT  the  burnincr  sands  of  the  deserts  between  Santa  Fe  ajid 
Yuma. 

As  early  as  1825,  American  trappers  appeared  along:  the 
Colorado  river.  On  his  overland  journey  to  California  in  1826, 
Jedediah  S.  Smith  followed  the  Colorado  from  the  month  of  the 
Virgin  river  to  near  the  present  crossing  of  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road, and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  Coast.  He  was  the  first 
American  to  reach  California  by  the  overland  route. 

From  1846  to  the  beginninif  of  the  Civil 
Colorado  river  was  visited  by  surveying  and  e 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Tl 
examination  of  the  river  made  during  this  perio 
J.  C.  Ives,  in  1857-58.  An  iron  steamboat  fiftj 
built  in  Philadelphia  and  shipped  in  sections  1 
the  Colorado  river,  via  San  Francisco,  with  whi 
the  river.  A  very  detailed  examination  was 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  mouth  of  Las  Vega: 
view  of  determining  how  far  the  stream  wai 
steamboats. 

In   the    negotiations    for  the  Gadsen  purchase,  the  United 
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States  Commissioners  endeavored  to  obtain  a  port  on  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  was  refused,  but  the  Mexican 
Government  contracted  to  maintain  free  and  open  navigation  on 
the  river. 

Thus  we  cannot  now  la-y  claim  to  any  priority  of  discovery; 
but  these  historical  references  certainly  have  a  rejuvenating 
interest. 

Last  December  a  party  of  four  wnnected  with  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  pur- 
chasing a  boat  at  the  Needles  (where,  by  the  way,  they  know 
how  to  make  them  Well  and  cheaply)  started  down  the  river  to 
Yuma,  distant  291  miles,  from  which  point  one  may  return  home 
by  rail.  During  the  winter  months  the  climatic  conditions  are 
perfect  for  camping  and  the  trip  is  absolutely  without  danger. 
As  the  river  is  swift  and  going  your  way,  traveling  is  easy. 
Things  may  be  helped  along  nicely  with  a  sail,  as  the  prevail- 
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ir.g  wind  is  down  stream  in  winter.  The  views  indicate  some 
of  the  scenes  en  route.  It  is  a  unique  trip  in  a  boat  through  a 
great  and  interesting  desert.  Any  one  who  has  the  price  can 
sneer  at  the  desert  through  a  car  window  ;  but  to  travel  through 
it  and  live  with  it  requires  some  energy  and  originality,  and  to 
get  on  speaking  terms  with  it  once,  usually  results  in  an  endur- 
ing friendship.  The  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance  was  to  de- 
termine whether  opportunities  offered  for  vitalizing  this  desert 
by  the  diversion  of  the  river. 

The  Colorado  River,  draining  225,049  square  miles,  and  re- 
ceiving its  principal  water  supply  from  Colorado  and  the  high 
mountains  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  from  the  melting  snows, 
attains  its  maximum  annual  flood  state  of  about  50,000  second- 
feet  (2,500,000  miner's  inches)  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
river  gradually  decreases  in  volume  through  the  late  summer 
and  fall,  reaching  its  lowest  stage  of  about  4,000  second- feet 
(200,000  miner's  inches)  in  midwinter,  during  freezing  in  the 
high  mountains. 
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This  water  supply  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
irrigation,  as  the  period  of  greatest  flow  is  coincident  with  that 
of  largest  demand,  and  conversely  the  low  stage  of  the  river  is 
during  the  season  when  plant  life  is  least  vigorous  and  the  re- 
quirements of  irrigation  are  not  so  great.  The  river  can  furnish 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  fully  3,000,000  acres  or 
more  of  land,  which  is  probably  a  greater  area  than  can  ever  be 
commanded  in  the  United  States  by  canals  from  this  stream. 

Between  the  Needles  and  Yuma  there  are  fully  500,000  acres 
of  good  and  fertile  river  bottom  lands  that  may  be  reclaimed  by 
this  stream.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  Great  Valley  of  the 
Colorado,  which  is  between  Parker,  Arizona,  and  Picacho,  Cali- 
fornia. This  alluvial  valley  is  100  miles  long  with  a  width  of 
about  8  miles.  These  lands  are  practically  all  arid  public  do- 
main. Immense  reservoir  sites  were  found  on  the  river,  but  in 
view  of  the  natural  water  supply  they  are  not  now  considered  as 
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requisite.  The  problems  involving  the  ultimate  maximum  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  stream,  can  only  be  solved  after  extensive  and 
careful  investigation  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  A  great  river,  vast  tracts  of  arid  public  lands,  climatic 
conditions  capable  of  producing  numerous  and  abundant  crops 
following  the  union  of  the  water  and  the  land ;  a  stream  where 
the  supply  is  greater  than  any  probable  demand  within  the 
United  States;  many  natural  mining  resources  to  follow  agri- 
cultural development ;  certainly  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
"Build  the  State."  Here  is  a  sleeping  empire  at  our  doors 
awaiting  the  touch  of  some  Siegfried  to  awaken  it.  Its  re- 
demption should  be  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 


will  S.  Green,  Colau.  S.  W.  Fcremson.  Loa  Anselei. 

Manbal  R.  Beard,  Sacramento.  Walter  J.  Tlionii>M>n,  Los  Anrelea. 

H.  P.  SUblsr.  MarTtTllle.  A.  R.  Spratfue.  I,o»  Angeles- 

Harrer  C.  Silica,  CHIco.  Ctiarleii  F.  Lnmmlt,  Loa  Anvelea. 

Jobd  Kitbi.  Sbd  Fnnclsco.  E.  T.  Danalaa-  hoa  Aneele*. 

K.  J.  Bird.  Sag  FraaclKO.  Scipio  CialE,  Kedlaadi. 

Fnok  CornvBII,  San  Francisco.  Blwood  Cfloper,  Santa  Barbara, 

loiio  S.  Dore,  Freaao.  W.  H  Porterfleld,  San  DIero. 

Jobn  Fatrweatber.  ReedlsT.  Geor««  W.  Hamton,  San  Dleco. 

B.  H.  Tocker,  Selma.  Blaliop  J.  Bdmnndi.  San  DIeso. 

A.  Hallner,  ElnEsbarr.  William  E.  Smjthc,  San  Dleso. 
A'  H.  Maftioer.  I,oa  Aagrelei. 

The  campaigrn  for  the  conquest  of  California  goes  bravely  on 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week.  The  sun  never  sets 
except  upon  an  increased  enrollment,  and  seldom  does  it  fail  to 
see  the  formation  of  a  new  local  constructive  club.  The  decree 
of  interest  manifested  by  the  public  generally  in  the  territory 
thus  far  covered — from  Bakersfield  to  Woodland — is  most  grati- 
fying: to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  The  copious  rains  which  fell 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  during  the  latter  half  of 
February  interfered  with  attendance  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  purely  agricultural  communities.  It  goes  against  human 
nature — as  well  as  irrigation — when  the  roads  are  deep  in  mud 
and  the  streams  flowing  bank-full.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
place  where  a  meeting  was  held  which  has  not  now  an  earnest 
in  the  league,  while  in  the  majority  of  places  the  membership 
is  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Those  actively  engaged  in  the  work  have  l>een  impressed  with 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  which  must  be  dealt  with  in 
applying  the  proposed  constructive  policies.  The  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  Kings  River  region  have  been  quite  fully  described 
in  these  pages.  They  are  conditions  which  make  the  need  of  a 
great  system  of  public  works  extremely  urgent,  and  in  the  large 
territory  which  depends  upon  this  stream  for  its  existence  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new  policies  is  very  strong  indeed. 
One  feature  of  the  situation  in  this  neighborhood  is  not  generally 
realized  throughout  the  State.  This  is  the  absolute  need  of 
drainage  in  certain  localities  where  the  wasteful  use  of  water 
during  the  past  thirty  years  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  rise  of  the 
ground  water  and  the  development  of  alkali.  In  some  places 
lands  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence,  and  over  a  much 
wider  area  the  problem  of  drainage  grows  in  urgency  every  )-ear. 
The  work  must  be  done  upon  so  comprehensive  a  scale  that 
nothing  except  a  public  system  can  possibly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  future.     Indeed,  getting  the  water  off  the 
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land  is  just  as  important  as  g^etting  it  on  ;  and  drainage  should 
everywhere  be  treated  as  the  handmaid  of  irrigation. 

In  the  Madera  country,  the  monopolistic  character  of  Cali- 
fornia land  and  water  ownership  is  most  conspicuous.  There  is 
absolutely  no  question  that  the  supply  of  irrigating  water  of 
the  San  Joaquin  from  its  large  tributaries  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing homes  for  tens  of  thousands,  and  with  this  development 
would  rise  a  large  city  at  Madera.  But  the  results  of  unre- 
stricted private  enterprise  in  dealing  with  these  great  natural 
resources  are  such  as  forbid  the  growth  which  would  be  so  wel- 
come to  nearly  all  elements  in  the  community.  There  seems  no 
reasonable  solution,  except  the  irrigation  and  land  policies  advo- 
cated by  the  Constructive  League.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  new  movement  finds  hosts  of  friends  in  this  locality. 

In  the  large  territory  watered  by  Turlock  Irrigation  District, 
and  in  the  adjoining  territories  soon  to  be  watered  by  the 
Modesto  works,  the  people  are  in  a  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
over  the  prospects  of  immediate  settlement.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  are  solving  their  water  problem  for  the  present,  but 
in  order  to  solve  it  permanently  the  perennial  flow  of  the  stream 
must  be  reinforced  by  storage  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tuolumne  River.  Only  State  action  can  meet  such  a  de- 
mand. There  would  be  no  obstacle,  however,  to  the  absorption 
of  the  present  district  works  for  the  greater  public  system 
which  will  come  in  the  future  if  the  constructive  policy  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  State. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  present  situation  is  most  inter- 
esting. There  is  a  genuine  awakening  among  the  more  enter- 
prising elements  of  the  community.  These  realize  that  the 
country  is  in  a  condition  of  stagnation,  particularly  on  its  agri- 
cultural sides,  and  that  the  charming  conditions  of  life  which 
have  been  developed  in  Southern  California  may  only  be  realized 
here  by  the  adoption  of  similar  methods,  of  which  irrigation  is 
the  foremost.  They  realize  also  that  the  size  of  the  streams 
with  which  they  must  deal  is  such  that  nothing  less  than  great 
public  works  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation.  The 
commercial  awakening  in  the  North  is  receiving  marvelous  sup- 
port from  the  newspapers  and  organized  public  bodies.  It  is 
conceded,  however,  by  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  section 
that  this  commercial  awakening  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
true  economic  and  political  movement  in  order  to  enable  Northern 
California  to  reap  the  harvest  of  homes  and  industries  where 
the  seed  of  publicity  is  now  being  sown  with  so  generous  and 
determined  a  hand. 

The  degree  of  interest  which  Stockton  showed  in  the  new 
movement  was  very  surprising.  A  good-sized  hall  was  filled  to 
the  point  of  overflow,  and  the  audience  was  as  representative  as 
could  be  desired.  Stockton  has  a  wonderful  situation  and  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  West.  The  fact  that  its 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  grow  some  crops  without  irrigation  is  the 
only  serious  misfortune  of  the  country.  We  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  Where  grain  may  be  raised  by  depend- 
ence upon  the  rainfall,  men  will  not  turn  the  water  from  its 
channel  to  enjoy  the  nobler  forms  of   agriculture  which  this 
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policy  encourages.  Hence  they  have  the  large  farm  and  the 
civilization  which  it  implies,  rather  than  the  small  farm,  dense 
population  and  the  highest  social  institutions.  The  degree  of 
interest  manifested  at  the  Stockton  meeting  indicates  that  the 
new  day  is  dawning  for  San  Joaquin  county,  and  that  the  water 
which  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  will  some  day  be  saved 
and  guarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  neighborhood. 

A  pleasing  development  of  the  campaign  is  the  way  in  which 
the  friends  of  National  and  State  irrigation  are  beginning  to 
cooperate.  Everywhere  the  cause  is  presented  as  **Both  one 
and  inseparable,-'  and  it  is  stated  that  we  shall  depend  upon  the 
nation  to  do  those  things  outlined  in  the  President's  Message^ 
while  depending  upon  the  State  to  supplement  the  work  with 
streams  of  distribution  and  drainage.  Under  this  conception 
the  movement  has  seemed  to  be  broadened  in  character.  It  pro- 
vides for  irrigation,  for  drainage,  for  power,  for  navigation. 
All  these  great  results  are  invaluable  in  the  scientific  mastery 
of  the  streams  in  the  great  interior  valleys  of  California. 

As  these  words  are  written,  we  may  say  that  the  campaign  is 
transferred  to  Southern  California.  Later  it  will  be  pushed  in 
larger  cities  There  are  many  evidences  that  the  working  men 
of  the  towns  are  as  deeply  interested  in  this  new  movement  as 
the  working  men  in  the  country. 


THE    niNGS    RIVER    CONQUEST. 
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FIRST   PAPER    IN    THE   SERIES  :         LOOKING   CALIFORNIA    IN   THE 

FACE." 

III. 

THE  COUNTRY  AS  THE  STATE  MIGHT  MAKE  IT. 

LL  that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  in  the  use  of  Kings 
River  under  present  inadequate  laws  has  been  done.  A 
people  less  energetic  and  determined  would  long  ago  have 
paused — discouraged,  baffled,  beaten — in  the  face  of  such  difficul- 
ties. But  this  field  has  been  so  attractive  to  enterprise,  and  the 
thousands  gone  there  to  make  their  homes  have  so  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  opportunity  to  achieve  prosperity  if  they  could  but 
obtain  a  share  in  the  water  suppl) %  that  they  have  persevered 
against  all  obstacles.  Now,  at  last,  the  limit  has  been  reached. 
Individual  men  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  situation.  Large 
capital  is  required  for  the  work.  The  great  stream  must  be 
treated  as  a  monopoly.  Shall  it  be  a  private  or  a  public  monop- 
oly?   That  is  the  question  which  must  now  be  answered. 

THE   ESSENCE    OF  THE    PROBLEM. 

The  problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  for  man  to  assert  his  control  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  waters  of  Kings  River  shall  reclaim  the 
utmost  acre  and  permit  the  building  of  the  utmost  home.  To 
accomplish  this  the  waste  of  precious  water  must  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  by  skillful  engineering  and  scientific  irrigation 
methods.  If  a  cubic  foot  per  second  is  equal  to  the  watering  of 
160  acres,  then  each  cubic  foot  lost  during  the  season  of  floods, 
or  wasted  by  evaporation  or  seepage  from  poorly- constructed 
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canals,  represents  a  loss  of  eig^ht  families,  or  about  forty  per- 
sons, who  mig^ht  otherwise  be  supported  on  twenty-acre  farms. 
Thus,  if  we  follow  this  loss  of  water  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
we  shall  find  that  it  reduces  the  earning^s  of  every  bank,  every 
store,  every  railroad,  every  professional  and  working  man  in  the 
community,  for  the  waste  runs  into  thousands  of  cubic  feet  per 
second.  In  a  word,  wasting  the  water  of  Kings  River  is  equiv- 
alent to  striking  a  blow  full  in  the  face  of  the  common 
prosperity. 

Who  then  is  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question  ?  Not 
one  man,  not  one  company,  but  the  whole  public — every  man, 
woman  and  child  living  within  the  influence  of  this  noble  stream. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  American  financial  world 
that  the  consolidation  of  industries  under  one  ownership  and 
management  saves  the  wastes  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
business  into  many  ownerships  and  managements.  If  this  be 
true  when  men  are  dealing  with  steel  and  cotton,  it  is  more  em- 
phatically true  when  they  are  dealing  with  water.  But  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  steel  mills  and  cotton  factories, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  natural  stream  upon  the  other.  The  mill 
and  the  factory  may  be  duplicated  indefinitely.  But  the  natural 
stream  cannot  be  duplicated.  It  furnishes  all  the  water  there 
is.  Hence,  while  there  may  be  a  menace  to  the  people  in  the 
private  monopoly  of  mill  and  factory,  it  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  menace  involved  in  the  private  monopoly  of  the  natural 
stream.  Consolidation  of  ownership  and  management  must 
come  on  Kings  River.  But  when  it  comes  it  must  do  so  in  the 
form  of  a  public  monopoly,  unless,  indeed,  California  is  ready 
deliberately  to  make  the  interests  oif  moneykind  superior  to  the 
interests  of  mankind. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE — FIRST  STEP. 

Before  there  can  be  progress  of  any  kind,  a  means  must  be 
devised  of  straightening  out  the  tangled  skein  of  water  rights 
and  settling  titles  definitely  and  permanently.  Then  there 
must  be  adequate  means  for  having  water  distributed  under 
public  authority  in  accordance  with  these  adjudications.  The 
same  authority  must  see  that  no  new  complications  are  created 
by  further  attempts  to  appropriate  water  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

During  the  past  two  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  these  reforms.  A  United  States  commission 
lias  made  a  thorough  study  of  existing  conditions  on  eight 
typical  streams,  including  the  Kings,  and  produced  an  elaborate 
report,  with  specific  suggestions  as  to  needed  reforms.  The 
Water  and  Forest  Association  has  selected  nine  men  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  even  of  eminence,  in  their  respective 
walks,  to  prepare  the  new  law.  Chief  Justice  Beatty  is  the  head 
of  this  commission,  and  his  reputation  alone  is  strong  and  pure 
enough  to  command  the  unanimous  confidence  of  the  public 

But  these  reforms  do  not  go  far  enough  to  solve  the  Kings 
River  problem.  The  wasted  floods  must  be  stored  at  a  place 
where  nature  has  provided  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  work. 
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THE   SECOND   STEP — STORING   THE   FLOODS. 

How  is  this  reservoir  to  be  built?  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  each  officially  declared  that  the  construction 
of  such  works  may  not  safely  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
True,  they  were  dealing  with  the  question  of  public  lands,  and 
that  does  not  include  the  Kings  River  country.  But  the  Water 
and  Forest  Association,  after  careful  consideration,  declared 
itself  as  follows : 

We  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  atore  the  flood  waters  of  the  State  by 
means  of  private  enterprise,  l>ecause  such  a  policy  would  foster  and  en- 
trench the  system  of  private  water  monopoly,  which,  in  the  language  of 
President  Roosevelt,  *'  cannot  prevail  without  causing  enduring  wrong.'* 
We  believe  all  such  storage  works,  together  with  large  main  canals,  should 
be  constructed,  maintained  and  managed  under  State  administration. 

Who  is  left  to  champion  the  cause  of  private  storage  works  at 
the  head  of  Kings  River  ?  Surely  no  person  who  carries  any 
weight  with  the  people  of  California.  As  the  work  seems  to 
lie  outside  of  the  new  national  policy,  it  is  a  thing  for  the  State 
to  undertake.  Let  the  new  system  of  water  control  which  we 
are  about  to  establish  deal  with  the  Kings  River  reservoir.  Let 
the  State  supply  both  capital  and  management,  but  let  the  cost 
be  repaid  over  a  long  period  (say  a  century)  by  direct  taxation 
on  the  locality  immediately  benefited.  Then  there  will  be 
water  to  supply  all  existing  needs  and  to  reclaim  a  large  area  of 
land  not  now  improved.  There  will  be  no  more  litigation  and 
no  more  shotgun  affairs  in  the  distribution  of  water. 

Still,  the  really  scientific  solution  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Mr.  Grunsky's  report  shows  that  the  network  of  Kings  River 
canals  involves  the  unavoidable  loss  of  large  quantities  of  water 
by  the  needless  duplication  of  ditches  and  by  evaporation  and 
seepage  which  occur  in  connection  with  works  built  and  oper- 
ated in  a  slovenly  manner.  Besides,  there  are  the  evils  arising 
from  lack  of  drainage.     To  quote  Mr.  Grunsky  : 

Soils  being  saturcited,  the  sinks  of  the  creek  can  no  Ioniser  dispose  of 
the  same  volume  as  before,  and  the  runoff  seeks  some  outfall  point  farther 
to  the  west.  When  another  wet  winter  or  two  shall  have  further  incon- 
venienced the  people  residing  along  the  path  of  these  storm  waters,  some 
steps  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  make  suitable  provision  for  surface 
drainage. 

The  fact  is  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  result,  the  entire 
work  of  storing,  transporting  and  distributing  the  waters  of 
Kings  River,  together  with  the  work  of  draining  the  lands 
where  necessary,  ought  to  be  brought  under  one  comprehensive 
system.  In  that  way  alone  can  the  river  be  made  to  do  its 
greatest  service.  In  that  way  alone  can  the  utmost  economy 
and  highest  efficiency  be  realized.  And  only  a  great  public 
enterprise  is  adequate  to  the  undertaking. 

LAYING  THE  AX  AT  THE  ROOT. 

When  the  people  get  ready  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the 
opportunity  which  God  gave  them  in  the  Kings  River  country 
they  will  pursue  the  following  policy  : 

Under  enabling  laws  which  the  legislature  might  pass,  they 
will  form  the  Kings  River  Irrigation  District.     This  district 
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will  acquire  by  negfotiation  or  condemnation  all  existing*  rights 
and  canals,  together  with  all  property  valuable  for  reservoir 
purposes.  They  will  proceed  by  construction  and  reconstruction 
to  create  one  grand,  comprehensive  system,  which  shall  store 
the  water  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  transport  it  in  high-line 
canals  offering  the  least  opportunity  for  loss  by  evaporation  and 
seepage,  and  distribute  it  by  means  of  ditches  and  laterals 
throughout  a  vast  territory.  Wherever  necessary,  old  wasteful 
ditches  will  be  abandoned  and  filled  up.  Wherever  necessary, 
drainage  canals  will  be  constructed.  The  same  district  organi- 
zation will  deal  with  the  pumping  problem,  so  far  as  supplying 
the  main  plant  is  concerned,  when  the  growth  of  settlement 
shall  make  such  action  desirable. 

The  financial  and  engineering  plans  of  such  a  work  should  be 
made  by  the  State  itself,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Waters,  which  we  hope  will  be  created  by  the  next 
Legislature.  The  actual  work,  not  only  of  construction,  but  of 
permanent  operation,  ought  also  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  expert 
authorities  whom  the  State  can  employ.  The  State  should  buy 
the  district  bonds  promptly  at  par  for  gold  coin,  issuing  its  own 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  purpose,  and  making  the 
difference  in  cost  of  interest  pay  the  expense  of  administration. 
The  money  ought  not  to  cost  the  district  above  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.  The  financial  scheme  shbuld  provide  for  the  collection 
of  only  the  interest  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal  in  eighty  to  one 
hundred  years.  Let  future  generations  pay  their  share  of  the 
great  benefits  they  are  to  enjoy. 

This  plan  is  perfectly  feasible  from  an  engineering,  financial, 
and  political  point  of  view.  It  is  the  plan  which  Napoleon  gave 
to  Italy,  to  Spain,  and  to  France — a  victory  more  brilliant  and 
enduring  than  those  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  The  day  it  is 
accepted  here  will  mark  the  true  conquest  of  Kings  River. 


NEW  ZEALAND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THIRD  PAPER.* 
HOW  THE    PEOPLE   SMASHED   THE   MONEY   RING. 

PROMINENT  labor  leader,  who  advised  me  of  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  California  Conservative  League,  added  this 
interesting  suggestion  :  *' In  order  to  give  the  masses  of  our 
people  fullest  access  to  the  land  you  must  go  further  and  adopt 
the  New  Zealand  method  of  making  advances  to  settlers." 
What  is  this  method  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  describes  it  in  his  luminous 
work  on  "Newest  England,"  and  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
consideration  as  one  of  the  economic  questions  of  the  future.* 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  settler  of 
new  regions  is  generally  a  comparatively  poor  man ;  that  the 
farmer  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  borrower  at  times,  because 
he  must  plant  before  he  can  reap  and  thus  invest  money  and 

•Previous  papers  in  this   series:  "The  Law  of  Compulsory  Arbitration  at  Work,"  in 
January  number;  "The  Government  as  a  Colonizing  Asrency,**  In  February. 
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labor  in  advance  of  the  returns  ;  and  that  in  all  countries  the 
settlers  and  farmers  possess  some  means  of  meetintr  these  ob- 
vious needs.  In  the  United  States  the  lender  is  the  bank,  the 
loan  company,  or  the  petty  broker  in  money,  sometimes  known 
as  "  the  3-perceDter"— which  does  not  mean  3  per  cent  a  year 
but  3  per  cent  a  month.  In  Europe  the  lender  is  generally  the 
village  bank  organized  under  the  Raffeisen  System,  or,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  usurer  has  not  been  abolished  it  is  "the  jrom- 
been  man,"  as  they  call  him  in  Ireland.  Who  is  the  lender 
in  New  Zealand  ?  Let  us  read  the  notice  which  the  settlers  find 
hung  up  in  the  postoffices  of  that  progressive  and  interesting 
land  of  the  Antipodes  : 

•From  Hfory    D.  Lloyd's  Ni^iiil  Knxlaiid,  bj  courtesy  .if  itii  pablisher-,  Doahl.'.lay. 
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ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 

THB  GOVBRNMKNT  ADVANCES  TO  SBTTI^EKS    OFFICR    HAS  MONRY  TO  LBND. 

Upon  Fixed  and  Installment  Mortgages  in  sums  of  from  $125  to  $15,000. 
On  Freehold  or  Ground  L<easehold.  for  use  for  Agricultural,  Pastnral, 
Dairying,-  or  Market  Gardening  Purposes. 
Borrowers  have  the  Right  to  Repay  Loans  Partly  or  Wholly 

AT  ANY  TIMB. 

Fixed  Ifoans  are  Granted  upon  Freeholds  for  Any  Term  not  Exceeding 
Five  Years,  and  Installment  Loans 

FOR  36}i  YBARS. 

Interest  Five  Per  Cent,  with  (in  the  case  of  Installment  Mortgages)  an 
Additional  One  Per  Cent,  on  Account  of  the  Repayment  of  Principal. 
All  Costs  Very  Low.    No  Commission  or  Brokerage  Fees  Charged. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT. 

"  Ah,"  says  the  reader,  who  prides  himself  on  his  conserva- 
tism, **such  a  policy  as  this  must  involve  a  public  debt."  Assur- 
edly it  does,  but  let  the  reader  remember  that  new  countries  are 
never  settled  without  incurring:  debt.  What  difference  is  there 
between  public  debt  and  the  vast  aggregate  of  private  and  cor- 
porate indebtedness  which  we  have  piled  up  in  trying"  to  settle 
our  Western  States — an  indebtedness  which  in  time  must  be 
paid  off  by  the  labor  and  saving's  of  the  whole  community  ? 
There  are  two  chief  differences,  as  follows: 

First,  a  difference  of  anywhere  from  S  to  9  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money — a  difference 
running:  into  millions  every  year  and  into  tens  of  millions  in  the 
whole  term  of  the  loan. 

Second,  a  difference  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
creditor — for  the  private  creditor  wants  his  *' pound  of  flesh," 
and  the  public  creditor — moved  by  the  very  same  motive  of 
self-interest— is  kindly  and  humane,  even  reducing  his  interest 
charge  when  circumstances  permit  of  it. 

We  have  by  no  means  escaped  debt  in  the  development  of  the 
West,  but  we  have  incurred  it  on  less  favorable  terms  than  the 
New  Zealanders.  While  we  borrow  of  private  sources,  they 
borrow  at  lowest  rates  on  the  credit  of  the  entire  community, 
then  turn  around  and  lend  the  money  to  themselves  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  even  the  average  bank  can  borrow.  And  they  appear 
to  think  ''that's  business."  At  any  rate,  they  make  their  lands 
actually  accessible  to  men  of  small  means — which  is  more  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  country.  We  "make  homes"  for 
a  few  ;  they  for  the  many.  We  "  make  homes"  for  those  who 
need  them  least ;  they  for  those  who  need  them  most. 

HOW  THEY   DO   IT. 

When  the  panic  of  1893  depressed  the  prices  of  all  agricultural 
products,  the  New  Zealanders  found  themselves  gfroaning  under 
the  weigfht  of  their  private  debts,  the  interest  upon  which  did 
not  decline  with  the  price  of  their  crops.  They  then  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  government  of  their  own  and  that  they 
had  a  perfect  legal  and  moral  right  to  use  that  government  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  economic  conditions.  So  they  had 
that  government  borrow  $10,000,000  at  3  per  cent  per  annum 
and  proceed  to  loan  it  to  the  settlers  on  the  terms  of  the  adver- 
tisement we  have  seen  in  the  postoffices. 
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In  April,  1900,  the  government  announced  that  it  had  made 
oans  to  over  7,000  individuals,  and  added  the  interesting  state- 
ment :  **  We  have  not  lost  one  shilling.  For  the  year  there  is  not 
one  penny  of  principal  or  interest  uncollected."  The  truth  is  they 
had  loaned  money  to  those  who  could  use  it  profitably  on  terms 
they  could  easily  bear.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  borrowers, 
a  good  thing  for  the  government,  a  good  thing  for  all  elements 
of  New  Zealand  Society,  including  merchants,  professional  and 
laboring  men,  who  prosper  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commun- 
ity. Of  course,  it  may  have  hurt  some  money  brokers  who  had 
t>een  making  money  out  of  extravagant  interest  and  commissions 
•charged  borrowers.  But  the  reai  lenders — the  people  who  sup- 
plied the  money  to  the  broker  and,  later,  furnished  it  to  the 
government — made  about  as  much  as  formerly  and  enjoyed 
better  security,  since  they  had  the  government  behind  their 
loans. 

It  is  this  system  of  financing  the  industry  of  the  people  which 
the  labor  leader  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
meant,  when  he  said  the  New  Zealand  land  system,  supplemented 
by  the  New  Zealand  method  of  making  advances  to  settlers, 
would  solve  the  labor  problem. 


RIVERSIDE    VIEW   OF    REFORMS- 

By  JOHN  0\  NORTH, 

l^Nothing'  could  be  more  interesting'  or  important  to  the  friends  of  irriga- 
tion reform  in  California  than  the  view  of  the  historic  community  of 
Riverside,  which  is  well  voiced  by  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
colony  in  the  following  article.  It  will  be  commented  on  later  in  these 
pages.— W.  E.  S.] 

W  FIND  a  statement  of  the  proposed  reforms  in  the  December 
I     number  of  the  magazine  (Volume  XV,  page  499),  and  I 
will  take  up  the    discussion  of   the  paragraphs  as  there 
numbered. 

1.  Regarding  the  creation  of  a  "Board  of  Control  of 
Waters,"  as  is  proposed,  I  think  such  might  be  of  great  advan- 
tage, and  that  it  might  be  wise  to  give  such  board  '  the  control 
of  establishment  of  rights  hereafter."  I  question,  however, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  such  board  '*  shall 
have  the  determination  of  existing  water  rights,"  as  granting 
such  power  would  be  creating  a  new  and  special  court  for  the 
determination  of  rights  already  vested,  only  one  member  of 
which  court  would  be  expected  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  and  all 
members  of  which  would  hold  their  positions  for  life,  unless 
removed  for  cause.  Even  if  the  constitution  of  California 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  such 
court  or  board,  with  such  judicial  powers,  I  believe  that  its 
rulings  in  the  matter  of  existing  water  rights  would  not  tend 
to  clear  or  better  the  condition.  If  it  should  be  provided  that 
an  appeal  would  lie  from  such  board  or  court  to  the  regularly 
constituted  courts  of  the  State,  there  would  still  be  no  particular 
improvement  over  the  present  method  of  determining  existing 
rights. 
As  to  new  rights  to  be  created  or  established  in  accordance 
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with  the  proposed  new  laws,  such  **  Board  of  Control"  migfht 
well  take  an  immediate  and  very  useful  part,  and  the  State  con- 
trol of  the  waters  of  the  State  ought  to  result  in  great  advan- 
tage to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  growth  of  water  rights  and  the  operation  of  our 
water  laws  fpr  the  past  thirt}'  years  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
in  this. 

2.  The  office  of  **  State  Hydraulic  Engineer"  would  be  a 
necessary  and  proper  one  under  such  Board  of  Control.  Of 
course,  his  ''supreme  control  over  the  administration  of  the 
water  supply  and  its  distribution  to  the  parties  entitled  to  its 
use"  would  have  to  be  exercised  under  and  in  conformity  with 
the  law,  and  respecting  fully  the  already  existing  rights. 

3.  This  recommendation  by  the  experts  who  prepared  the 
government  report,  as  I  find  it  in  the  December  number  of  the 
magazine,  reads  : 

**  The  State  Legislature  should  by  statute  declare  that  the  common  law 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  is  unapplicable  to  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
California,  except  so  far  as  to  make  riparian  owners  on  streams  preferred 
users  of  the  natural  stream  flow  for  domestic  purposes.'* 

I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  contemplated  to  go  in  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  have  become  so 
completely  established  and  vested  under  our  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  and  as  interpreted  by  our  courts,  that  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy or  modify  them  without  just  compensation  to  the  riparian 
owners,  would  be  held  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions. 

While  I  recognize  the  antagonism  between  the  doctrine  of 
"  riparian  rights"  and  the  appropriation  and  diversion  of  the 
water  of  natural  streams,  for  irrigation,  or  for  any  purpose 
which  impairs  its  quality  or  diminishes  its  quantity,  I  think 
that  any  steps  taken  to  change  the  present  relations  and  rights 
of  the  riparian  owner  and  the  appropriator  will  have  to  be  taken 
with  most  conservative  and  careful  consideration. 

If  there  is  to  be  State  control  of  waters,  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  State  control  should  not  be  complete,  and  still  recognize  the 
established  and  vested  rights  which  have  grown  up  during  a 
half  century.  If  the  right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  to  have  the 
stream  continue  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel,  or  the  right  of 
a  private  person  or  corporation  to  an  established  and  long  con- 
tinued use  of  water  by  means  of  canal,  reservoir  or  distributing 
system,  is  such  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  broader,  more  import- 
ant and  more  valuable  use  of  the  waters  by  the  people,  then  the 
State  might  purchase  such  riparian  right  or  distributing  system 
at  an  agreed  price  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  In  this  way  many  of  the  distributing  systems  now 
existing  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  always  and 
necessarily  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  individual  users. 

4.  I  can  say  emphatically  that  I  believe  that  with  due  con- 
sideration for  existing  rights  "  all  unappropriated  waters  not 
utilized  for  irrigation"  should  be  held  to  be  public  property,  and 
"all  irrigation  rights  to  be  established  hereafter  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  land  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made."  I  be- 
lieve further,  that  as  to  such  rights  the  volume  used  should  be 
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"limited  to  the  actual 
necessities  of  economi- 
cal use,"  and  that  this 
amount  should  be  de- 
termined o  fficia 11 y . 
Also  that  "  priority  of 
use  should  gfive  a  bet- 
ter rifrht  as  between 
parties  using  water  for 
the  same  purpose." 

I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  spoke 
most  wisely  so  fat  as 
affects  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  when 
he  said  "Private  own- 
ership of  water  apart 
from  land  cannot  pre- 
vail without  causing 
enduring  wrong." 
1  5.  I  agree  entirely 
that  there  should  be 
:  "  harmony  and  cooper- 
ation between  the  state 
and  national  govern- 
joHH  G.  NoBTH  ments  looking   to   the 

fullest  possible  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  State  for  irrigation,  particularly  in  all  cases 
where  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  streams  may  tend  to 
render  navigable  streams,  non-navigable."  In  this  connection, 
wise  action  by  the  national  government  to  maintain  slack 
water  on  the  streams  would  seem  most  necessary  and  beneficial, 
in  order,  without  preventing  navigation,  to  permit  the  largest 
possible  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

6.  I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  fullest  protection  of  the 
forests  by  the  national  government,  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  storage  reservoirs  to  impound  water  for  the  public  lands  and 
the  continued  and  extended  hydrographic  and  topographic  work 
of  the  geological  survey,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  for  the  promotion  of  economic  methods  of  irri- 
gation. These  things  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  who  give 
serious  thought  to  the  subject. 

7.  While  it  is  eminently  proper  that  national  aid  be  used  to 
store  waters  for  public  lands,  in  most  instances  there  would  be 
more  or  less  land  held  in  private  ownership  within  the  Sow  of 
these  waters,  and  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude 
private  lands  from  the  use  of  such  waters.  A  just  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  the  private  lands  could  share  in  the 
benefit  by  sharing  also  the  burden. 

8.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  "  the  use  of  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes  should  take  precedence  over  all  other  uses."  When 
it  comes,  however,  to  laying  down  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
other  uses,  I  think  there  will  be  more  difficulty.  It  will  be  found 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  "those  sections  of  the  State 
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where  mining'  is  the  prevailing*  industry,''  and  those  sections 
where  irrigation  is  the  principal  use  of  water.  The  order  of 
precedence  suggested  is  probably  a  wise  one,  and  in  adapting  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  sections  the  proposed  Board  of  Con- 
trol would,  of  course,  be  required  to  exercise  some  discretionary 
power. 

9.  The  suggestion  that  the  Governor  appoint  a  commission 
to  frame  a  new  law  of  waters  is  a  good  one,  unless  the  commis- 
sion already  named  by  the  Water  and  Forest  Association  pre- 
sents something  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  1903, 
and  thus  avoids  the  delay  attendant  upon  the  appointment,  in- 
vestigation and  report  of  such  state  commission. 

10.  I  see  no  objection  to  entrusting  to  the  proposed  Board  of 
Control  the  power,  and  imposing  upon  it  the  duty,  of  fixing 
equitable  rates  for  the  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  by  private 
corporations.  That  power  should  be  placed  somewhere.  It  now 
rests  with  the  supervisors  of  the  counties,  and  the  proposed 
Board  of  Control,  if  wisely  selected,  would  probably  be  a  most 
fit  body  to  control  these  rates.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
rates  outside  of  municipalities,  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
City  Council  should  fix  the  rates  in  accordance  with  the  present 
provision  of  our  Constitution. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
discussed  the  subject-matter  of  it  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
representing  the  leading  irrigation  interests  in  this  section,  and 
I  believe  that  they  agree  with  my  views  as  here  expressed.  I 
may  say  further  that  I  think  the  general  sentiment  reg'arding 
these  matters  contains  an  element  of  fear,  lest  in  the  effort  to- 
better  the  condition  of  our  water  laws,  there  may  be  attempted 
such  radical  changes  as  to  complicate  rather  than  systematise  or 
simplify  them.  There  is  a  very  pronounced  feeling  that  what- 
ever is  done  in  this  regard  should  be  done  in  a  careful  and  con- 
servative spirit.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  broaden  the  sphere  of  irrigation  in  this  State  and  to  enable 
the  people  to  vote  bonds  and  assessments  upon  property  for  that 
purpose,  have  not  been  uniformly  satisfactory,  but  in  many  in- 
stances of  their  practical  operation,  have  resulted  most  dis- 
astrously. Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  place  our  water  laws, 
and  water  rights  upon  a  wise,  just,  and  systematic  basis,  but 
this  should  be  done  without  attempting  to  compel  owners  of 
existing  rights  to  submit  to  a  general  re-adjudication  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture. 

Riverside,  Cal. 


THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

By    W.  S.    GREEN, 
XPtiiidinl  at  Iki  Saerammio  Valliy  Divilopminl  Aaiocinliokl. 
^MMUB  two  great  rani^es  of  mountains  of  California,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
SS'I  ■     and  the  Coast  Ranj^e,  run  almost  parallel  for  a  distance  of  about 
X      500  miles,  the  one  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  and  the  other 
along  the  coast.     They  are  tied  tog-ether  at  the  north  by  the  Siski- 
you range,  and  at  the  south  by  the  Tehachapi  range.      Between  these  four 
mountain  ranges,  washing  the  foot  of  each,  was  once  a  great   inland   lake, 
or  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean.     Somewhere  between   the  time  when  God  said 
"Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light,"  and  the  writing  of  this  paper, 
the  rains  came  and  washed  the  earth,  the  decaying  rocks,  and  the  dying 
and  decayed  vegetation  down  into  this  water  and  builded  up  a  land  of  un- 
paralleled fertility,  and  big  enough  for  an  empire. 

Two  great   rivers  were  formed.     Down  from  the  south  flowed  the  San 
,    Joaquin  ;   down  from   the   north  flowed  the  Sacramento,  building  future 
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homes  for  the  people  of  a  bright  i 
the  ocean  together,  or,  joining  with 
of  the  Golden  Gate. 

That  part  drained  by  the  stream  running  north  was  called  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  that  part  drained  by  the  pure  crystal  stream  which 
the  Padres  who  first  saw  it  thought  worthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  was  called,  after  the  river,  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It  is  to 
this  valley,  with  its  fringe  of  green  and  gold,  that  we  wish  to  introduce 
the  reader. 

Another  pen  could  doubtless  give  you  a  better  picture  of  this  valley  in 
a  state  of  nature,  but  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  myself  at  a  citrus  fair  held  at  Sacramento,  at  which  there  had 
been  asaigned  to  me  "  The  Sacramento  Valley"  : 

"BulDr.  Lalbamknawf^  my  weaknoas;  be  knew  tbat 

iKaiitlea  of  bis  sweetheart,  and  b«  knew  t  would  at'tempt  anytbinK  in  the  world— except 
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torluoe,  aod    perhaps  of    fame     It 
«■  in  1)1511.     Sti^amboatB  were  mit. 


(ouch,  the  irack 


river  bend*,  I  ranciH 
from  w>  (ormldable  . 

Tlie  bapkB^o"  the"?' 
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£;^-of'a,o^-;t 

draoc 

reached  Colusa. 

1. 

Iben.  Three  nas 

bul  (bere  I  pitch 

"d 

nd 

there  1 

asho 

made  tor  Adim   a    mon 
Itaradlse. 
Over  tbifl  vaM  plain   ^ 


i;  in  th*  bills  and 


prorress.    This  Dicger  Indian  had 


otBoodandcvil."  .... 

The  area  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  proper  is  about  6,000 
square  miled  ;  the  area  of  the 
valley  aod  the  arable  portions 
of  the  foothills  and  moutnaiti- 
OU8  reg'ion  forming'  its  water- 
shed is  not  less  than  2,000 
square  miles.  This  body  of 
rich  arable  land  is  about  equal 
in  extent  to  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  ; 
but  in  this  comparison  re- 
member that  we  are  excludinjf 
every  acre  of  land  not  fit  for 
cultivation.  Imag'ine  those 
two  States  all  line  arable  land. 
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Fhathhk  Kivbh  in  tub  Mountains  Nohtb  op  Orovillb. 

What  kind  of  popwlation  would  they  contain  7 

Belgium  has  a  population  of  6,134.444  on  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles, 
but  the  arable  portion  is  not  (jrealer  than  that  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
its  water-shed,  nor  can  it  yield  any  such  variety  and  quality  of  products  as 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  Yet  its  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  less  than  $65,000,000  ! 

But  be  it  remembered  that  neither  Belgium,  nor  any  other  country  has 
such  vast  mineral  wealth  as  lies  in  the  mountains  surrounding'  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  The  output  of  gold  last  year  was  over  $15,000,000.  Beside 
the  gold  the  mountains  in  every  direction  abound  in  copper,  quicksilver 
and  iron.  Some  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in  the  world  are  located  in 
Shasta  county  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  mountains  also  abound  in 
limestone,  cement,  marble,  graniteand  the  very  finest  quality  of  buildingr 
sandstone.  Natural  gas  abounds  throughout  the  foothill  region,  and  there 
are  several  oil  wells  being  bored  with  every  prospect  of  success.  On  these 
mountains  are  vast  areas  of  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  cedar,  fir.  and  other 
timber  of  commerce.     On  the  mountain  sides  are  springs  and  rivulets  fed 
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Ikrigatino  Ditch  from  this  Fbaiubii  KiviiH. 

by  eternal  snow,  which  as  they  glide  on  toward  the  ocean  form  the  Mokei- 
umne,  the  Calaveras,  the  American,  the  Bear,  the  Yuba,  and  the  Feather 
river,  with  other  lesser  tributaries  to  the  mighty  Sacramento.  These 
streams  as  they  txtund  down  the  mountain  side  carry  a  capacity  for  power 
enough  to  employ  a  million  people  in  manufacturintf  industries,  and  make 
it  certain  that  there  can  never  lie  a  lack  of  water  to  irrigate  every  acre  of 
arable  land  in  the  valley. 

Where  is  there  another  such  favored  spot  on  this  planet  ? 

Should  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  its  water-shed  be  shut  out  from  all  the 
world  it  could  supply  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Belgium  with  all  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  There  could  t>e  no  possible  dang^er  of 
famine  or  want  unless  the  eternal  snow  should  turn  to  dust. 

The  thousands  of  people  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  California 
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on  account  of  climate  naturally 
want  to  know  something  oC 
ourclimateif  they  would  pri>s- 
pect  this  valley  for  a  home. 
The  valley  is  fringed  around 
with  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  almost  at  the  very  foot  of 
Mount  Shasta,  the  moat  nor- 
thern peak,  and  the  highest — 
14,«0  feet— grow  the  orange 
-and  the  lemon.  All  alon^r  the 
nides  of  these  mountains  you 
can  find  trroves  of  citnia  fruits. 
It  is  hard  for  Eastern  people  ' 
to  separate  in  their  minds 
latitude  from  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  California,  howeveri 
latitude  counts  for  almost 
nothing.  It  is  to  altitude,  and 
theeffectof  the  coast  breezes, 
that  we  look  more  for  climatic 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  the 
further  north  we  go  the  great- 
er the  rainfall,  and  this  of 
itself    has    some  bearing  on  v  i> 

the  climate.      Instead  of  win-  *  S*chambnto  Vallhy   Product. 

ter   and   summer,  our  seasons       (23  varieties  o(  ruws  pickwIouidoorK  on  Jannarjr  15lh. 

are    divided    into    net     and 

dry.  The  wet  season  begins  generally  in  October  or  November,  and 
lasts  until  May.  After  that  a  rain  is  phenomenal.  The  wet  months  of 
winter  and  early  spring  make  really  our  growing  season.  As  we  have 
more  rain  in  the  valley  than  our  neighbors  further  south — cloudy  weather 
is  never  as  warm  as  sunshine — it  is  naturally  a  little  colder  in  winter.  It 
is  exceptional  for  the  thermometer  to  get  below  thirty,  and  it  is  a  cold 
winter  that  gives  us  ten  days  down  to  thirty  degrees  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning.  We  had  twoeiceptionably  cold  spells  last  winter,  audit  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  give  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  during  those  "  spells." 
Commencing  December  13  I  read  :  30°,  28°,  28°,  28",  27°,  28°,  27°,  30°,  31°. 
34°.  for  the  last  ten  days  in  January  I  read  :  32°,  34°,  37°,  31°,  28°,  25"', 
30°,  29°,  32°,  25°.  The  highest  points  reached  by  the  thermometer  during 
the  Decemlwr  cold  "  spell"  were,  commencing  again  on  the  13th  r  S8°,  46°, 
52°.  48°,  43°,  51°,  52°,  50°,  51°,  58°.       The    highest   during   the    January 
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"  spell"  were  as  follows  r  49°,  49°,  S0=,  52°,  58°.  63°,  S3=,  66°,  68°,  71°.  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  two  periods  of  ten  days  during:  any 
winter  colder  than  these.  During  these  periods  there  were  oranges  and 
lemons  on  our  trees  unhurt ;  they  are  hanging  there  now — March  17. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  ten  hot  days  coming  together,  but  last 
summer  we  did  have,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  readings  during  that 
period,  commencing  July  25:  102°,  103°,  101°,  94°,  101°,  92°.  101°,  104°,  104°, 
106°.  During  the  evening  we  nearly  always  have  a  breeze  from  the  south- 
east, and  there  is  then  a  falling  of  the  thermometer  of  from  3S°  to  40°, 
making  the  nights  delightful,  and  sleep  moat  refreshing.  For  instance, 
here  are  the  nieht  temperatures  during  the  above  hot  "spell"  :  6S°.  61°, 
63°.  51°,  58°,  63*,  72°,  73°,  71°,  70°, 

These  tigures  cover  as  warm  a  ten  days  as  can  be  found  in  all  the 
records,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  our 
atmosphere,  men  can  go  on  and  work  in  the  harvest  field  without  feeling 
any  oppression  whatever,  and  that  sunstroke  is  almost  entirely  unknown  ; 
and  then  when  the  thermometer  comes  down  35°  you  do  sleep  so  delight- 
fully, and  feel  so  gloriously  refreshed  in  the  morning — so  like  battling  with 
any  conditions, 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  comparisons  that  are  odious,  but  as  our  East- 
em  friends  are  crowding  into  Los  Angeles  for  climate,  let  ua  simply  say 
that  it  gets  as  hot  and  as  cold  in  Lios  Angeles  as  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

CITBDS    FKUIT  CDLTUKB. 

All  over  the  Sacramento  Valley  oranges  and  lemons  grow  to  perfection. 
As  early  as  1886  a  citrus  fair  was  held  at  Sacramento,  and  there  were  car- 
loads of  oranges  in  the  exhibit  taken  from  yards  and  gardens.  Although 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  fruit  grew  here  to  perfection,  it  was  thought  that 
we  could  not  successfully  enter  the  market,  and  the  first  orange  orchard 
for  commerce  was  planted  at  Oroville,  Butte  county,  in  that  year.  It  was 
considered  loo  hazardous  for  any  single  individual,  and  a  number  of  enter- 
prising gentlemen  formed  a  corporation  and  expended  some  S24,000.  Three 
years  after  planting  the  orchard  yielded  S25  an  acre  above  the  cost  of  jnck- 
ing  and  packing.     This  corporation   now   has  some   75  acres  in  (tearing. 
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the  property  is  worth  at  least  SlOO,000,  and  each  shareholder  has  long  since 
g'otten  back  hia  original  investment.  There  were  shipped  from  Orovilte 
this  year  some  500  carloads  of  oranges,  and  next  year,  owing  to  increased 
acreage  coming'  into  bearing,  double  that  amount  is  espected.  But  oranges 
and  lemons  are  being  planted  all  over  the  valley,  and  from  statistics 
gathered  principally  from  the  assessors,  who  never  get  enough,  we  find 
that  there  are  in  the  valley  816.942  orange  trees  in  full  bearing,  331,937  non- 
bearing,  planted  prior  to  this  winter,  and  144.245  planted  this  season  that 
we  can  find  out,  making  in  all  1,293,124  orange  trees  in  the  valley\ 

Our  oranges  ripen  in  November,  a  month  earlier  than  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  should  any  one  fear  damage  by  freezing  all  he  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  gather  and  sell  before  the  freezing  weather  comes  on  ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  get  cold  enough  to  hurt  the  ripe  orange.  The 
bloom  comes  after  the  frost  in  the  spring,  and  so  there  is  nothing  to  hurt 
at  any  time.  Citrus  culture  is  then  no  longer  an  experiment  in  any  part  of 
the  valley. 

FIBBK    PLANTS. 

Hemp  is  Indigenous  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  Indians  used  it  for 
everything :  for  their  fish  and  bird  nets  ;  the  women  made  of  it  a  kind  of 
garment  to  tie  around  the  waist,  and  it  was  used  for  everything  for  whicli 
they  wanted  a  string.  I  have  seen  the  wild  hemp  growing  as  high  as 
twelve  feet.  Hemp  is  grown  at  a  very  large  profit  in  the  valley,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  leading  industry  in  a  few  years.  Flax  has 
also  been  long  grown  for  a  seed,  and  a  considerable  profit  made.  As  soon 
as  we  get  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fiber  it  will  be  exceedingly 
profitable.  Ramie  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  be  more 
profitable  than  either  of  the  others.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
with  cotton,  and  we  may  say  the  valley  is  adapted  in  soil  and  climate  to  its 
growth,  and  did  it  not  require  so  much  hand  labor  It  would  be  profitable. 
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The  greatest  and  most  reliable  of  the  coming  industries  of  the  valley, 
however,  are  stock-raising'  and  dairying'.  The  wild  ranges  are  fast  giving' 
out.  and  as  we  must  fall  back  on  the  farm,  it  is  the  man  who  can  produce 
grass  cheapest  who  must  succeed  at  the  great  industry  of  America.  Every 
grass-growing  country  since  Adam  has  been  rich,  and  it  will  alrtaya  be  so. 
We  have  such  abundant  water  for  irrigation,  can  put  it  on  our  lands  so 
cheaply,  and  the  land  produces  so  abundantly,  as  to  put  us  in  the  lead. 
As  the  ability  to  produce  feed  is  the  only  thing  to  discuss  in  this  fegard,  1 
have  only  to  say  that  where  we  irrigate  alfalfa  we  can  produce  from  eight 
to  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  of  hay.  We  never  have  to  house  ouf  cows. 
You  can  see  by  the  climate  above  discussed  that  stock  can  run  out  all  the 
year.  There  are  also  some  overflowed  basins  in  the  valley  that  will  pro- 
duce of  Indian  corn,  and  other  forage  plants  ten  or  twelve  tons  to  the  acre. 

■RUIT   AND   OLIVBS. 


A  Sackahbsto  Vallbv  Lawn. 

from  a  reliable  source  showing  that  that  of  the  green  fruit  shipped  during 
1901,  not  counting  the  immense  amount  shipped  down  the  river  by  steamer, 
60,374  tons  came  from  the  Sacramento  valley  as  against  33,492  Ions  from  all 
the  t>alance  of  the  State.  Then  we  have  the  Stanford  vineyard  in  Tehama 
county  of  2.500  acres,  and  the  Natoma  vineyard  in  Sacramento  county,  with 
2,500  acres,  each  claiming  the  largest  output  of  any  single  vineyard  in  the 
world.  Then  as  a  fact  every  county  in  the  valley  and  its  water-shed  ships 
every  year  more  or  less  deciduous  fruit.  Within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of 
Corning,  in  Tehama  county,  there  are  four  thousand  acres  of  olives,  some 
of  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing.  These  facts,  and  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  citrus  industry,  encourage  us  to  think  that  we  are  not  so  terribly 
slow  after  all,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  some  of  our  eastern 
friends  to  join  us  in  making  this  valley  just  what  God  designed  it  to  be,  the 
great  fountain  for  the  reliable  supply  of  the  necessities  of  man. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  is  absolutely  perfect  for  the  growing  and  dry- 
ing of  deciduous  fruit.  The  immunity  from  r.tin  during  the  drying  time  is 
of  irnmense  advantage.  You  will  see  broad  areas  of  drying-trays  left  out 
from  the  time  the  fruit  is  cut  until  it  is  dry.  Grapes  will  grow  away  up  on 
the  hill'sides,  where  land  is  yet  cheap,  and  the  seasons  give  a  chance  for  a 
small  force  to  gather  and  dry  a  large  crop  of  raisins.  Olives,  as  well  as 
grapes,  do  well  on  our  hill-sides,  and  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for  the 
product  of  each.  Our  high  mountain  lands  grow  also  the  finest  apples  in  the 
world.  A  good  apple  orchard  in  the  mountains  is  a  bonanza.  Every  county 
of  our  water-shed  ships  apples,  many  going  to  the  Eastern  States. 
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One  has  only  to  look  at  our 
climatic  conditions  to  s«e  that 
we  have  an  unsurpai^sed  coun- 
try for  poultry.  Chickens  need 
but  little  housing  :  a  shelter  of 
any  hind  for  the  wet  season, 
and  plenty  of  room,  water  and 
shade,  with  a  little  feed,  is  all 
that  is  required  for  the  dry 
season  There  is  special  room 
for  poultry  growers,  as  some- 
how Californians  have  come 
to  think  it  too  small  a  buiii- 
nsss,  and  we  actually  import 
chickens  from  sections  where 
the;  have  to  build  fires  in  ihe 
chicken-houaes  to  keep  the  toes 
of  the  chickens  from  freezing 
off.  A  chicken  can  be  grown 
here  for  one-half  the  labor  re- 
quired in  the  North  we&t em 
States. 

NRCBSSITY   FOR    IRRIGATION. 

The  district  in  which  are 
Vacaville  in  Solano  ccninty, 
and  Winters  in  Yolo  county, 
shipping  more  green  fruit — 
principally  apricots,  cherries 
and  peaches  —  than  any  like 
district  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  irrigate.  Yet  I  would 
not  hold  out  to  any  one  the 
idea  that  irrigation  waa  not 
necessary  to  produce  the  very 
best  results.  The  rainfall 
varies  in  diffetent  parts  of 
the  valley  and  foothills.  In 
the  mountains  there  is  always 
plenty.  In  the  area  of  least 
rainfall  we  have  an  average 
of  between  16  and  17  inches 
during  the  winter.  The  av- 
erage season  will  bring  good 
cereal  crops  in  the  dryest  dis- 
trict, but  for  everything  else 
irrigation  is  necessary.  As  I 
have  said,  the  further  north 
one  goes,  the  more  rain,  so 
that  in  the  very  upper  end  of 
the  valley  there  is  not  so  much 
need  for  irrigation;  but  even 
there,  on  most  land,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  best  results — 
but  water  is  plenty. 


This  brings  me  to  speak  of 
grain  farming  and  the  sparse 
population.  As  grain  went 
down  in  price  the  small  farmer 
who  could  not  afford  big  ma- 
chinery, and  who  had  to  count 
in  the  family  support  out  of 
the  income  of  a  small  farm, 
found  that  he  had  to  quit : 
but  did  you  know  that  the  man 
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TTith  the  "know  how"  and 
"With  money  can  make  interest 
on  forty  dollars  an  acre  at  one 
dollar  a  cental  for  wheat  on 
our  Ijest  land  ?  It  bad  to  get 
below  that  before  any  of  them 
were  willing  to  let  go  the  great 
farms.  A  man  in  any  market 
always  has  to  pay  for  advan- 
tag'esi  and  while  land  is  per- 
haps higher  in  improved  dis- 
tricts here  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  it  is  worth 
more.  Land  is  as  cheap  now 
at  $20  to  $100  an  acre,  accord- 
iugr  to  the  developments  that 
are  fast  coming,  as  it  was  at 
an  early  day  at  11.25  an  acre. 
How  quick  can  you  pay  for  a 
small  tract  of  land  on  which 
you  can  grow  ten  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  when  you  can  take 
your  milk  to  the  creamery  and 
get  twenty  to  twenty-aix  cents 
a  pound  for  the  butter  —  and 
the  creamery  make  the  but- 
ter 7  1  have  known  Chinamen 
to  make  one  thousand  dollars 
an  acre  selling  ordinary  vege- 
tables to  farmers.  1  have 
known  Afty  dollars  an  acre 
cleared  on  Irish  potatoes. 
Onions  retailed  here  this  sea- 
son at  six  cents  a  pound,  and 
some  onions  I  bought  weighed 
over  a  pound  each.  At  six 
cents   each    for  onions — -just 


long  would  it  take  to  pay  for 


t  of  land  ? 


It  if 


"km 


how,"   energy    and 
want — the  rest  is  all  here. 

We  have  not  cared  to  boast 
of  it  much,  but  this  has  lieen 
the  reliable  grain -producing 
area  of  the  State,  and  grain  is 
produced  with  so  little  care 
that  men  have  not  cared  to 
change,  even  to  put  the  land 
to  a  more  profitable  use.  But 
grain-growing  is  not  good  for 
the  development  of  a  country. 
Yon  can  put  on  a  harvester 
cutting  thirty -six  feet,  and 
drawn  by  a  traction  engine, 
which  will  cut,  thresh  and 
sack  over  one  hundred  acres  a 
day,  and  with  a  crew  of  six 
men.  This  does  not  put  popu- 
lation on  the  land  ;  it  does  not 
build  homes,  but  it  encourages 
non-resident  land  holdings, 
and  drives  away  school-houses 
and  churches.  Do  you  blame 
us,  then,  when  we  can  show 
that  we  are  bringing  about  a 
different  order  of  things,  for 
asking  our  Eastern  friends  to 
come  kmoag  :U8  and  take  ad- 
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vantage    of    the    unparalleled    opportunitiea    we   can    offer    them  ?    Cer- 
tainly whoever  accepts  the  invitation  will  thank  us  for  extending  it. 

DIFFBRSNCS   IN    LOCATION. 

While  we  have  a  vast  area  of  fertile  land,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  soil 
even  in  the  same  quarter  section.  One  g'etting'  a  farm  almost  anywhere  in 
the  valley  or  foothills  Could  produce  every  kind  of  fruit  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  there  is  some  land  adapted  better  to  one  kind  than  another, 
and  if  one  should  have  an  idea  of  wanting  to  grow  this  or  that  fruit,  he 
should  make  special  inquiry  as  to  that  particular  kind.  The  State  Univer- 
sity helps  out  on  this  and  will  analyze  the  soil  free  of  cost  and  advise  those 
intending  to  plant,  and  do  this  free  of  cost  except  the  expre&s  Charges  on  a 
small  amount  of  earth.     There  are  places,  of  course,  where  one  can  tell  by 


The  Sacramento  river  is  navigable  to  Red  Bluff,  the  very  head  of  the 
Sacramento  valley.  A  line  of  railroad  runs  up  each  side  of  the  valley, 
connecting  just  below  Ked  BlufF.  and  farming  there  the  trunk  line  to 
Oregon,  and  connecting  with  the  several  overland  roads.  The  river,  which 
is,  of  course,  free  to  everybody,  regulates  the  charges  on  both  these  rail- 
road lines  clear  through  the  valley,  and  hence  the  people  here  have  never 
cared  anything  about  railroad  commissions.  The  river  is  their  commis- 
sioner. Freight  is  carried  on  barges  in  tow  of  small  steamers.  From 
Colusa  down  a  barge  will  carry  1000  tons,  and  above  that  about  300  tons. 
The  lower  rate  of  freight  which  these  conditions  have  brought  about  has 
enabled  the  wheat  farmer  to  hold  on  mucli  longer  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  done.  But  in  whatever  avocation  one  may  engage  it  is  always  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as  transportation  he  can  never 
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be  imposed  upon.  If  one  doea  not 
like  railroad  cbarg'cs  be  can  haul  to 
the  river  for  awhile  and  bring  the 
road  to  terms. 

GAMB  AND  Fise. 

The  antelope  and  the  elk  that 
could  once  be  counted  by  the  thou- 
sands on  the  plains  of  the  valley, 
have  entirely  disappeared,  but  deer 
are  still  very  plentiful  in  the  foot- 
hills and  mountains.  Ducks  and 
geese  can  yet  be  killed  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Our  law  prohibits  the  killing 
of  more  than  fifty  ducks  hy  one 
person  in  a  day,  and  a  numl>er  of 
my  acquaintances  complain  because 
of  the  loss  of  80  many  good  shots 
after  the  limit  had  been  reached. 
Dove  shooting  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time ;  but  perhaps  the  most  fascin- 
ating sport  is  quail  shooting.  We 
have  a  valley  quail  that  is  a  most 
beautiful  bird,  but  there  is  a  quail  i 
that  inhabiU  the  mountains  that  is  i 
larger  and  finer  still.  There  are  j 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  but  our  hunt-  | 
ers  do  not  take  to  them — they  can  do 
better.  ' 

The   best   fi»h   in   our   rivers   are     ! 
salmon,  shad,  t)ass  and  perch.     Of 
these    ther;    are   great  abundance. 
All     our     mountain     streams     are 
stocked  with  trout.    The  young  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  often  spend  a  few     [ 
weeks  of  the  summer  caminng  out     i 
in  Ibe  mountains  catching  trout  and     ; 
killing  deer.  j 

HEALTH   RSSOHTS.  i 

People  go  in  summer  from  the  ; 
cities  up  into  the  cool  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains,  there  to  drink  « 
the  water  as  it  is  just  freed  from  j 
the  snow.  Some  go  to  hotels,  and  ; 
some  camp  out.  There  are  also 
mineral  springs  of  great  value  to 
which  people  resort  for  health,  and 
from  which  the  water  is  shipped  in 
great  quantities.  People  from  the 
cold  and  fogs  of  the  coast  come  in- 
to the  hottest  part  of  the  valley  for 
a  change  in  summer  and  their 
health  is  Improved.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  heat  of  the  valley  is  not 
oppressive  as  it  is  in  the  East,  and 
hence,  is  not  dreaded.  I  have  suf- 
ered  more  in  the  East  in  the  shade 
with  the  thermometeT  at  80  de- 
grees, than  I  ever  did  here  in  the 
harvest-tield  when  it  was  as  high  as 
107  degrees. 


VA1.LBV  DF.VHLOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  is  an  organization 
of   gentlemen,    who     meet    once    a 
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month  somewhere  in  the  valley,  and  discuss 
the  interests  of  the  valley,  and  take  such 
action  as  to  them  shall  seem  t>est  for  th« 
whole.  They  serve  without  pay.  and  defray 
their  own  personal  expenses.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  association  is  to  look 
out  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  come 
among-  them  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
homes.  It  is  supported  in  its  expenditures 
— other  than  personal  —  by  contributions 
from  the  counties  in  the  association.  If  any 
stranger  will  call  upon  any  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents he  will  be  e:iven  reliable  and  impartial 
information  about  any  locality  in  the  valley, 
and  thoroug-h  knowledge  about  the  immediate 
surroundings.  They  invite  people  to  make 
inquiry  which  they  will  answer;  they  invite 
them  to  come,  look  at  the  country  which 
they  will  show  them.  The  names  of  these 
gentlemen  are  :  C.  F,  Foster,  Coming,  Te- 
hama county  :  P.  R.  Garrett,  Willows,  Glenn 
county  ;  R.  M.  Green,  Oroville,  Butte  county ; 
H,  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City,  Sutter  county;  E. 
A.  Forties,  Marysville.  Yuba  county  ;  C.  F. 
Thomas,  Woodland,  Yolo  county  ;  Raleigh 
Barcar,  Vacaville,  Solano  county  ;  J.  W- 
Kearth,  Colu»a,  Colusa  county  ;  M.  R.  Beard, 
Sacramento,  Sacramento  county ;  J.  J. 
Chambers,  Redding,  Shasta  county;  F. A. 
6-Pou>D  Bdkch  of  Urafbb  Stewart,    Auburn,    Placer    county  ;     W.     F. 

KBOM  BoTTB  CoiiHrv.  Englebrlght,   Nevada.  Nevada   County;  and 

W.  C.  Green,  Eldorado  county.  F.  E.  Wright, 
Colusa,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  Requests  for  information  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  of  them  will  receive  prompt  and  full  attention. 
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I.  Veil  F<i.ls.  Yosbhitb. 
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**  I  always  read  it,  for  I  am  heartily  In  sympathy  with 
so  many  of  the  thincs  for  which  it  works.** 


THBODORB  ROOSEVELT. 
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**  The  finest  Caljfornia  magazine  ever  printed.    A  happy 
chance  of  title."— San  Francisco  Slar. 


•% 


A  fine  numWr.  The  new  title  is  so  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  old  that  it  seems  strano^  anyone  should  fail  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  change.— San  Francisco  ChronieU, 


We  were  determined  not  to  like  "  Out  West."  We 
always  in  love  with  "The  Land  of  Sunshine."  We  had 
watched  it  grow  in  fame,  in  usefulness,  in  circnJatioa,  in 
influence  and  in  power,  with  pride  and  interest. 

We  arc  now  reconciled.  The  magazine  is  evea  better 
than  before.  It  has  become  the  occupant  of  a  wider  field. 
It  takes  in  a  broader  scope  of  country.  It  looks  at  thiass 
from  a  more  elevated  standpoint,  and  thus  thrusts  bade  the 
horizon  to  a  greater  distance.  It  retains  all  the  old  'wrfters 
who  have  deliiphted  and  instructed  us  all  these  ye&ra,  aad 
adds  new  ones.—Redlands  Citrografh. 
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MAYWOOD  COLONY  IS  IN  ROOM  241  DOUGLAS 
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VISITORS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  WITH  FREE  LITERATURE  AND 
VERBAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  GREATEST 
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NEW  FRUIT  CREATIONS 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMCNTAL 
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Oranobs,  LRMONsand  Olivrs,  Small  Fkuits, 
RosBS,  Palms,  Etc.  Beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  mailed  FREE. 
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Sam  FmMtoimoo 


A  small  mechanical  device  just  invented 
by  a  Professor  in  Heidelberg.  0«r- 
m«rkX.  makes  the  poorest  penm«n  a 
•pler^dld  -writer  in  a  few  days. 

Endorsed  by  prominent  College  Presidents 
and  Educators,  irenerallv,  in  Europe  and 
America.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  2Sc 
in  coin  or  stamps.  State  whether  for  man, 
woman  or  child.  Agents  wanted  on  salary 
and  commission. 
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WILL  develop  or  reduce  any 
part  of  the  body 

A  Perfect  Compleiion  Beantlfler  ud 

BMover  of  WrMIu 

Dr.  John  Wlls«n  GIbbs' 

THE  ONLY 

Ctectric  Miiuge  RtHer 

(Patented  United  States,  Entoiie, 


"This  denote  Electric 
IcmlBtaes.  Illatbeoiil] 
row'a-feel.  H  nsTer  (aLl 
■Ckkaf,  TSmn-HtralJ. 

'■TheKleclricKollerl 


lie."— C*ic«*Ti  Tribnm, 


Lt  addl- 
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THE    EXILES    OF    CUPA. 

E  time  for  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Warner's 
Ranch  eviction  has  not  yet  come,  though  such  a 
paper  may  confidently  be  looked  for  in  these  pages 
in  its  due  season.  But  this  humble  tragedy, 
of  which  the  bare  fact  has  become  generally  known, 
may  properly  have  now  some  little  verbal  and  pic- 
torial annotation.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  these  are 
not  scalping  savages  who  are  being  driven  out  from 
their  immemorial  home,  but  quiet,  gentle,  hard- 
working farmers. 

There  are  no  railroads  to  the  Mission  Indian  res- 
ervations.    To  visit  them  one  must  go  by  horse  or 
wagon,  and  it  is  a  long  enough  trip,  either  way— 
lonely,     picturesque     and     interesting.       To    the 
average  Californian-to  say  nothing  of  the  tourist 
along  frequented  ways — it  is  little  short  of  a  reve- 
lation, this  discovery  of  a  consecutive  wilderness  as 
big   as   the   State    of   Massachusetts,  threaded  by 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  good  county  roads,  traversed 
by  semi-occasional  mail-carriers,   miners,   cattlemen,  and  long- 
haul   ranchers;    with   little  oases   here   and   there,  and   lonely 
schoolhouses ;  with  sparse  forests  and  groves  of  noble  trees,  and 
vast  reaches  of  chaparral — but  in  its  overwhelming  majority  an 
irremediable  waste  of  crumbling  granite  and  barren  peaks.     It 
isja  beautiful  country  to  look  upon,   but  saddening  withal  for 
its  destiny  of  desolation.     No  human  wit  nor  patience  will  ever 
make  it  less  than  it  is,  nor  more. 

Leaving  the  pretty   little   American  village  of  San  Jacinto, 
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end  of  a  branch  of  the  California  Southern  R.R.,  and  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (one  of  the  finest 
peaks  in  North  America),  we  pass  in  three  miles  the  rival  vil- 
lag:e  of  Hemet,  no  less  attractive,  and  turn  toward  the  hills. 
This  is  the  last  ''civilized"  hamlet  we  shall  encounter  until  we 
leave  the  Indian  country  behind.  We  migfht  travel  many  hundred 
miles,  now,  without  seeing:  a  settlement  of  a  dozen  Americans. 
Sixteen  miles  out,  we  make  noon  at  Sag^e,  the  little  pocket-ranch 
of  an  Old  timer  who  has  30  acres  of  plow-land  in  his  tiny  bowl 
of  a  valley.  Fourteen  miles  further  on  we  reach  the  second 
inhabited  house,  the  store  and  postofi&ce  of  Agfuanga,  with  no 
other  building:  within  the  rangre  of  a  telescope ;  and  in  eigfht 
more  the  third,  the  old  stag^e-station  of  Oak  Grove — two 
tenanted  houses  in  35  miles.  This  long:  old  adobe — cased  with 
timber  since  the  earthquake  of  two  years  ag:o,  which  was  severe 
in  this  reg:ion — was  a  historic  point  on  the  old  overland  road 
— the  long:est  reg:ular  stageline  in  all  history,  the  famous  Butter- 
field  route  from  the  East  to  San  Francisco ;  fare  $250 ;  best 
time  20  days.  It  is  a  pretty  little  valley  without  irrig:ation,  but 
g:raced  by  g:roves  of  mig:hty  live-oaks.  Here  we  pass  the  night 
in  solid  comfort,  thanks  to  the  housewifely  skill  of  a  handsome 
matron  whose  ancestors  dwelt  on  Warner's  Ranch.  This  spot 
used  to  be  called  by  the  Cahuillas  "Tevenil,"  a  bowl-shaped 
basket — which  well  describes  the  little  valley.  The  altitude  is 
2727  feet. 

Just  over  the  first  divide,  next  morning:,  we  pass  the  g:ate  of 
Warner's  Ranch,  and  look  out  over  its  exquisite  barrenness. 
We  stop  briefly  at  the  tiny  Indian  hamlet  of  Puerto  de  la  Cruz, 
the  home  of  eleven  of  the  evicted  Ag:ua  Calientes,  and  push  on 
to  the  historic  Hot  Spring:s,  60  miles  from  our  starting:  point. 

The  Ag:ua  Caliente,  or  Warner's  Hot  Spring:s,  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  Warner's  Ranch,  walled  from  the  desert  only  by  the 
narrow  rang:e  whose  chief  peaks  are  the  "Eag:le,"  "Rabbit," 
and  "Squaw."  The  altitude  is  about  3,000  feet.  A  Utile 
ravine  runs  down  from  the  foothills.  Toward  its  upper  end 
several  tiny  seepag:es  of  cold  water  break  out,  and  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  villag:e  there  is  a  faint  trickle.  At  the  village 
itself,  the  beautiful  hot  springs  well  up  from  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  cleft,  their  sulphurous  steam  clearly  visible  on  a  cool 
morning.  The  water  is  led  in  wooden  flumes  to  rough-board 
bath-houses,  whence  it  issues  to  form  several  bluish  pools,  and 
then  trickles  on  down  the  arroyo,  irrigating  a  few  score  of 
acres.  The  Indian  village  consists  of  some  forty  houses;  of 
adobe,  except  two  or  three  ;  comfortable,  substantial  and  neat. 
There  is  a  little  adobe  chapel,  and  a  new  $1200  schoolhouse, 
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with  a  resident  teacher — Mrs.  Josephine  Babbitt,  who  has  been 
with  these  people  a  dozen  years.  Several  hundred  acres  are 
cultivated — careful  little  fields  and  orchards.  There  are  irriga- 
ing  ditches  and  a  reservoir. 

Except  the  school,  which  was  built  by  the  government  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  a  pipe-line  to  it  from  a  spring,  every- 
thing at  the  Agua  Caliente  is  the  work  of  the  Indians.  Of  the 
American  ownership,  claimed  to  have  lasted  more  than  58  years, 
there  is  not  a  stick  erect  nor  one  stone  on  another  for  token. 
The  improvements  the  Indians  will  have  to  abandon  on  their 
eviction,  stand,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  for  S10,OO0.  There 
are  154  men,  women  and  children  living  on  this  spot.  I  saw 
and  talked  with  four  generations  in  one  family — all  born  here. 
The  usual  wiseacre — who  never  fails  on  the  like  occasion — has 


stated  "  from  personal  recollection"  that  there  were  no  Indians 
on  Warner's  Ranch  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  their  story  of  im- 
memorial residence  is  therefore  a  myth.  Which  only  shows 
the  value  of  a  memory  without  a  mind  behind  it.  Not  to  go 
further  back  (into  the  Mission  records),  but  merely  far  enough 
to  antedate  any  person  now  living  who  can  testify  in  this  case, 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  first  "American"  books  which 
touch  this  locality  at  all.  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Emory,  who  marched 
overland  from  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Mo.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where 
he  joined  Gen.  Kearney,  stopped  at  Warner's  Ranch  Dec.  3, 1846, 
He  states  that  the  Indians  were  there  then  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  41, 
30th  Congress,  1st  session,  p.  1051 : 
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"Above  us  was  Mr.  Warner's 
backwoods  America n-lookinf; 
house,  built  of  adobe  and  cov- 
ered with  a  thatched  roof. 
Around  were  the  thatched 
huts  of  the  more  than  half- 
naked  Indians,  who  are  held 
in  a  sort  of  serfdom  to  the 
master  of  the  Rancheria.  I 
visited  one  or  two  of  these 
huts,  and  found  their  inmates 
living-  in  great  poverty.  The 
thermometer  was  at  30°,  and 
they  had  no  fires  and  no  cov- 
erings but  sheepskins.  They 
told  me  that  when  they  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  Mis- 
sions they  were  all  comfort- 
able and  happy,  but  since  the 

good     priests    had      been      re-  Two  of  tub  Evicted.         Phalo  b.v  Am}- Taylor. 

moved   and     the    Missions 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  country  they  had  been 
ill-treated.  .  .  .  Near  the  house  is  the  source  of  the  Agiia  Caliente,  a 
magnificent  hot  spring'  of  the  temperature  of  137°  Fahrenheit,  discharging 
from  the  fissure  of  a  granite  rock  a  large  volume  of  water,  which,  for  a 
long  distance  down,  charges  the  air  with  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. .  .  .  The  Indians  have  made  pools  for  bathing.  They  huddle 
around  the  basin  of  the  spring  to  catch  the  genial  warmth  of  the  vapors, 
and  in  cold  nights  immerse  themselves  in  the  pools  to  keep  warm.  A  day  , 
will'come,  no  donW,  when  the  invalid  and  pleasure-seeking  portion  of  the 
white  race  will  assemble  here  to  drink  and  bathe  in  these  waters." 

Col.  Emory  was  a  good  prophet.     Hundreds  of  Americans  do 
now    frequent   the  springs,  which    are   sovereign  for  diseases 
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known  only  to  civilization.  From  their  coming:,  the  Indians 
derive  a  revenue  of  some  thousands  of  dollars.  Undue  import- 
ance has  been  gfiven  by  some  gfood  people  to  the  fact  that  the 
bathing  privileges  are  controlled  by  a  few  families.  While  this 
is  true,  every  one  in  the  village  derives  collateral  revenue  from 
the  visitors  ;  by  rental  of  houses,  sale  of  baskets,  vegetables, 
game,  wood,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  class  of  people  with  the  class  of  diseases  that  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  visitors  cannot  be  reckoned  the  best  company 
for  the  Indians. 

Capt.  A.  R.  Johnston,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  Dec.  6,  1846,  also  mentions  the  Warner's  Ranch  In- 
dians **  who  are  stimulated  to  work  by  $3  per  month  and  re- 
peated floggings." 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  in  1851  the  Agua  Caliente 
Indians  living  at  the  springs  revolted  against  Col.  Warner ;  four 
ringleaders  were  executed  by  Gren.  Heintzelman ;  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  Dr.  Wozencraft, 
Lieut.  Hamilton,  representing  the  army,  and  Col.  J.  J.  Warner, 
the  ranch-owner,  giving  the  Indians  their  lands. 

So  much  for  the  cheap  attempt  of  cheap  gossips  to  dis- 
count the  pity  of  the  judicial  action  which  has  evicted  the 
Warner's  Ranch  Indians. 

Our  surrey  was  noted  afar  off  ;  and  we  no  sooner  reached  the 
center  of  the  village  than  we  were  surrounded  by  the  troubled 
natives,  who  were  anxious  to  know  their  fate.  Shortly  after 
lunch  we  had  a  junta  in  the  school-room,  which  was  attended 
by  every  man  at  home — many  had  gone  90  miles  for  work  at  a 
sheep-shearing — and  by  many  of  the  women.  It  was  as  deco- 
rous and  as  respectful  a  gathering  as  ever  assembled  anywhere. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  next  morning  at  our  quarters.  In 
an  hour's  direct  talk,  without  need  of  an  interpreter,  1  told  these 
harried  people  the  exact  status  of  their  case  in  court  and  at 
Washington,  and  advised  them  to  ponder  it  over  night.  There 
was  practically  no  possibility  that  the  government  would  pur- 
chase their  own  land  for  them — since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  it  to  belong  to  the  ranch  claimants,  who  refused  to  sell  the 
900  acres  occupied  by  the  Indians,  or  any  less  land  than  the 
30,000  acres,  which  was  held  at  $245,000.  They  would  better 
think  over  the  outside  country  and  decide  what  they  would  like 
best  after  their  old  home. 

At  the  second  jtuita^  for  the  first  time,  they  *'  talked  back.'* 
The  case  was  again  put  before  them.  They  had  had  time  to 
think  it  over — and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was  little  sleep  in  Agua 
Caliente  that  night.     We  began  in  Spanish  ;  but,  after  a  little. 
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Pkete  hi  C.  F.  L. 

a  fine-lookiuj;  young:  woman  came  to  the  front  as  spokesman, 
and  talked  to  us  in  perfectly  lucid  Eog-Hsh  the  answers  of  her 
people  to  my  Spanish  discourse.  They  could  all  understand 
that;  but  under  the  stress  of  deep  feeling  they  talked  in  the 
Cupeflo — for  from  centuries  they  have  called  the  Hot  Springs 
Cupa  ;  and  since  long  before  any  "American"  ever  heard  of 
California,  they  have  been  known  to  the  people  who  did  not 
evict  them  as  Cupenos— the  Cupa  folks. 

What  was  said  from  our  side   is  unimportant.     I  shall  give 
literally  the  words  of  the  Cupenos   as  Mrs.  Celsa  Apapas  spoke 
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them.  For  she 
rendered  the  cap- 
tain's answers 
better  than  be 
could  say  them, 
yet  with  exact 
truth  to  the  spirit: 
"We  thank  you 
for  coming  here 
to  talk  to  us  in  a 
way  we  can  un- 
derstand. It  is  the 
first  time  an3'onc 
has  done  so.  You 
ask  us  to  think 
what  place  we  like 

next   best    to    this  a  Rug-makkk  atCupa.  l-iBlodyAmyTayiiir. 

place     where    we 

always  live.  You  see  that  jjraveyard  out  there?  There  are 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers.  You  see  that  Eagle-nest 
mountain  and  that  Rabbit-hole  mountain  ?  When  God  made 
them.  He  gave  us  this  place.  We  have  always  been  here.  We 
do  not  care  for  any  other  place.  It  may  be  good,  but  it  is  not 
ours.  We  have  always  lived  here.  We  would  rather  die  here. 
Our  fathers  did.  We  cannot  leave  them.  Our  children  born 
here — how  can  we  go  away  ?  If  you  give  us  the  best  place  in 
the  world,  it  is  not  so  good  for  us  as  this.  The  Captain  he  say 
his  people  cannot  go  anywhere  else ;  they  cannot  live  anywhere 
else.  Here  they  always  live  ;  their  people  always  live  here. 
There  is  no  other  place.  This  is  our  home.  We  ask  you  to  get 
it  for  us.  If  Harvey  Downey  say  he  own  this  place,  that  is 
wrong.  The  Indians  always  here.  We  do  not  go  on  his  land. 
We  stay  here.  Everybody  knows  this  Indian  land.  These  Hot 
Springs  always  Indian.  We  cannot  live  anywhere  else.  We 
were  born  here  and  our  fathers  are  buried  here.  We  do  not 
think  of  any  place  after  this,  We  want  this  place,  and  not  any 
other  place." 

"But  if  the  government  cannot  buy  this  place  for  you,  then 
what  would  you  like  next  best  ?" 

"  There  is  no  other  place  for  us.  We  do  not  want  you  to  buy 
any  other  place.  If  you  will  not  buy  this  place  we  will  go  into 
the  mountains  like  quail,  and  die  there,  the  old  people  and  the 
women  and  the  children.  Let  the  government  be  glad  and 
proud.  It  can  kill  us.  We  do  not  fight.  We  do  what  it  says. 
If  we  cannot  live  here  we  want  to  go  into  those  mountains  and 
die.     We  do  not  want  any  other  home." 
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It  was  not  an  easy  conversation.  There  are  cases  wherein 
one  could  conceive  of  a  pleasanter  position  than  that  of  advo- 
cate of  the  government  attitude  toward  people  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  political  machine,  but  have  the  old  notion  that  law 
and  equity  ought  to  be  identical  '  It  need  not  l>e  said,  of  course, 
to  any  student,  that  no  Indian  tribe  in  history  ever  took  such  a 
procedure  under  color  of  peace  and  law  as  is  now  evicting  the 
Cupenos.  If  any  of  the  people  who  have  oppressed  these  In- 
dians had  ever  talked  with  them  as  man  to  man — they  never 
would  have  oppressed  them,  that's  all ;  whether  Washington 
jurist,  or  politician,  or  land-claimant.  And  this  is  pretty  much 
true  the  world  over,  and  through  all  the  history  of  oppression. 
The  oppressor  is  invariably  the  man  who  never  found  out  how 
human  his  slaves  are — and  not  even  a  fool  could  help  finding 
out  if  he  talked  with  them  eye  to  eye.  It  is  a  relatively  low 
order  of  intelligence,  of  course — reckoning  by  our  present 
standards — which  does  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  sound 
your  enemy  or  your  inferior  before  acting  ;  but  we  must  expect 
about  this  sort  of  stupidity  for  a  few  centuries  to  come,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  politics. 

Besides  their  agriculture  and  their  hot  springs,  the  Cupenos 
have  other  industries  of  serious  consideration.   They  are  skilled 
basket-makers.     If  you  would  take  the  "art-work"  of  any  com- 
munity of  American  women  and  compare  it  side  by  side  in  a 
public    exposition    with    the    handicraft    of    these    women   of 
Warner's  Ranch,  the  civilized  ladies  would  instantly  demand 
thattheir  "fancy  work" 
be  withdrawn  from  the 
comparison  Neither  in 
art,  nor  in  dignity  nor 
in    utility    could   they 
for  a  moment  afford  the 
test.      Some   are   more 
expert  than  others;  but 
every  grown  woman  in 
Cupa  can  make  a  more 
artistic  and  more   val- 
uable article  than  one 
American  woman  in  a 
thousand  can.     To  peo- 
ple who  think  straight, 
this  fact  is  not  trivial. 
Besides  baskets — of  all 
shapes,   sizes    and   de- 
signs, made  from  three 
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native  vegetable  products  ("seyil,"  "sii-a-vish,"  and  "sul") 
— ^the  Cupenos  make  a  very  attractive  and  serviceable  saddle- 
blanket  or  rug  of  the  fiber  of  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet.  In 
both  these  industries,  their  hot  springs  are  of  the  highest  value 
to  them  for  softening  the  materials.  Among  the  minor  hard- 
ships of  the  inevitable  moving,  the  loss  of  the  springs  alone 
will  be  to  the  Indians  precisely  equivalent  to  taking  from  a 
fortunate  American  woman  of  today  her  gas  range,  her  hot- 
water  appliances  and  her  washing  machine,  and  turning  her 
back  to  the  facilities  her  grandmother  had.     To  the  grand- 
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mother  this  deprivation  of  things  unknown  would  not  have  been 
a  hardship  ;  but  when  we  are  once  accustomed  to  telephone  and 
telegraph  and  electric  lights  it  would  be  as  hard  to  do  without 
them  as  to  do  without  some  more  important  things.  Certainly 
if  any  American  community  had  become  used  to  the  utilities  of 
these  hot  springs— leaving  out  of  count  altogether  their  medic- 
inal properties  and  their  value  as  revenue — it  would  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  in  protest  against  losing  them. 

In  later  papers  something  may  be  said  of  conditions  on  other 
of  the  Mission  Indian  reservations.  C.  F.  L. 


THE   CAMINO   REAL   AND  ITS   OLD  ART. 

By  AUGUSTE  WEY. 

(gJYRT  iron,  that  is,"  said 
^^|<  the  best  iroo-worker 
in  Los  Angeles,  as 
to  certain  Mission  Indian 
work  in  the  Coronel  Collec- 
tion. "No  one  in  my  foun- 
dry could  do  a  better  job  in 
iron  today,"  he  added,  meas- 
uring with  the  eyes  of  a 
connoisseur  the  plow-points, 
the  gold-scales,  the  chains 
and  hinges,  the  carreta  hubs, 
the  venerable  door-locks 
with  their  keys  rusted  in 
them  —  turned  for  the  last 
time,  perhaps,  by  the  mayor- 
domo  when  Secularization 
came  suddenly  upon  him  in 
1834.  Then  the  ironmaster 
picks  up  one  of  the  branding 
irons,  and,  holding  it  be- 
fore him,  explains  why  this  work  is  "Art"  in  conception  and 
execution. 

The  hierros,  or  brands,  are  perhaps  the  most  artistic  expres- 
sion in  all  the  metal-working  comprised  in  this  collection. 
There  are,  maybe,  twelve  of  them,  most  of  them  having  the 
interlinked  initials  which  denoted  the  ownership  of  that  gallant 
cabal lero  Don  Antonio  Coronel,  by  whom  this  highly  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  was  assembled.  Two,  however,  are  of 
the  interwoven  SandT  (see  initial)  which  made  the  ecclesiastic 
monogram  of  San  Gabriel  de  los  Terablores,  "  the  Earthquake 
Mission" — none  other  than  our  familiar  San  Gabriel  Arcangel. 
This  monogram  as  a  brand  on  stock  was  known  all  the  way 
from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to  Santa  Barbara  on  the  north — 
and  further.  The  "temblor"  is  still  a  word  to  conjure  with, 
but  its  terrors  are  lost.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of  Cali- 
fornia security,  the  fear  of  the  'Quake  may  be  relegated  to  the 
first  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey,  which  felt  and 
recorded  the  phenomenon  in  1769. 

Starting  then  with  the  art  iron  brand  of  San  Gabriel — doubt- 
less made  at  the  picturesque  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  by 
tradition  and  record  was  the  Toledo  of  Spanish  California,  let 
us  see  if  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Camino  Real  might  have  some- 
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thing  to  say  with  other  "Good  Road" 
possibilities  and  the  revival  of  a  special 
and  consummate  art. 

What  is  this  cabalistic  Camino  Real  ? 
Camino means  "road."  Real  is  "royal." 
So  el  Camino  Real  is  simply  "  tha 
Kinfr's  Hiijhway,"  and  is  a  rather  more 
musical  synonym  than  the  "Rotten 
Row"  to  which  English  tongues  have 
corrupted  the  equivalent  French  Route 
dtt  Roi. 

The  Spanish  phrase  stands  today  not 
only  for  the  vagrom  trail  first  marked 
out  in  1769  by  the  greatest  missionary 
that  ever  trod  the  soil  that  is  now 
United  States  ;  it  also  represents  a  plan 
— which  is  to  revive  and  rehabilitate 
that  venerable  road,  recall  its  ancient 
amenities,  resurrect  its  ancient  indus- 
tries, preserve  its  superb  monuments, 
and  bring:  its  beauty,  its  romance  and 
its  utilities  into  the  lives  of  today.' 
Alike  to  them  that  live  along  this  five- 
hundred-mile  line  which  threads  the 
coast  counties  of  California,  and  to  the 
almost  equal  multitude  that  cross  a 
continent  yearly  for  transient  touch  of 
such  points  on  it  as  they  may  chance 
to  find,  the  rehabilitation  of  this  old 
trail  as  a  thoroughfare — and  not  as  a 

thorouehfare     alone,    but    also   as  the  "^  isfluencb  of  mci 

artery  of  life  that  it  was — would  mean  a  great  deal  ;  and 
both  classes  may  well  join  in  the  attempt  to  realize  this 
plan.  The  Landmarks  Club  is  already  well  advanced  in  repair- 
ing and  safeguarding  the  Missions  from  San  Diepo  north  to 
San  Buenaventura;  and  with  this  important  initiative  it  should 
be  possible  to  broaden  and  carry  out  the  more  elaborate  plan. 

Practically  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  the 
original  Camino  Real  still  exists  in  the  shape  of  good  county 
roads  covering  the  same  ground.  If  these  roads  could  be 
united  into  a  State  road  the  whole  distance,  the  King's  High- 
way of  original  California  would  be  restored ;  with  its  21 
Missions  still  extant  as  a  nucleus  unto  which  the  other  things 
might  be  added  without  special  difGculty.  As  art,  these  Mis- 
sions are  more  worthy  than  any  other  architecture  in  the  United 
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States.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  why  their  preservation 
should  interest  all  bodies  that  represent  Art  and  its  influences 
in  America — by  no  means  excepting,  of  course,  the  Art  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  now  rally- 
ing to  its  6th  Biennial  Session  in  Los  Angeles,  And  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art  only  ;  the  plans  for  the  Camino  Real 
would  equally  harmonize  with,  and  be  an  important  part  of, 
the  national  "GrOod  Roads"  movement. 

A  special  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  show  by  record  and  example  the  influence  of  the  Camino 
Real — or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  the  Missions  connected  by 
this  highway — upon  the  first  art  of  California  ;  the  patterns. 


Camulus  and  tub  SalioBA's  C»oss. 

the  colors,  the  symbolism,  in  cases  even  the  technique,  derived 
from  the  Franciscan  pioneers.  Though  it  was  influenced  from 
abroad  and  by  the  local  aborigine,  this  art  was  essentially  Cali- 
fornian,  and  is  unmistakable  still.  In  architectural  detail,  the 
wrought-iron  window-grills  of  San  Fernando  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  the  campaniles  at  Pala  and  Capistrano  and  San  Gabriel ; 
the  musician's  staircases  at  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Gabriel  ;  the 
cloisters  at  Purisiraa,  San  Miguel,  San  Juan  Bautista ;  the 
'  fackadas  of  Santa  Barbara,  Dolores  and  San  Luis  Rey — and  so 
on  for  quantity.  The  exhibit  will  show,  also,  how  each  Mis- 
sion had  its  own  characteristic  art-traditions — founded  in  part 
on  the  local  ideas.  It  will  show  the  colors  and  designs  of  the 
frescoing  of    San  Luis  Rey,  Pala.   San  Buenaventura,    Santa 
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Clara  ;  the  carvings  in  wood  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San 
Antonio  ;  the  painting  of  the  Via  Crucia  at  San  Fernando  in 
pigments  made  of  flowers  and  clays  ;  the  work  in  silver  and 
leather  at  Santa  Ynez.  in  iron  and  copper  at  San  Fernando, 
in  feathers  at  San  Francisco  Solano.  There  will  be  some  ex- 
amples of  the  historic  weaving  at  San  Gabriel,  San  Luis  Rey 
and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  where  forty  expert  Indian  women 
often  sat  together  at  their  looms ;  and  of  the  California  illumi- 
nation of  missals,  with  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Alleluias  and 
Amens  in  vermillion  and  yellow,  upon  the  staff  in  black,  like 
the  quaint  pages  of  the  Catalan  Mass   still  preserved  in  the 
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Indian  Paintinu  op  "Stations"  op-  the  Via  Crucis. 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Vibiana  in  Los  Angeles.  Old  vellum 
bindings — like  that  which  still  encloses  Palou's  Lt/e  of  Fray 
Jttnipero  Serra — manuscript  music  and  memoranda  in  pome- 
granate ink ;  carving  inborn;  burnt-graving  in  wood;  simple 
pottery  ;  consummate  basketry — all  these  exist  unto  this  day  as 
things  to  be  seen  along  the  Camino  Real,  and  survivals  of  its 
characteristic  arts.  The  Franciscans  were  not  only  masters  of 
the  crafts  ;  they  were  also  versed  in  the  elements  of  the  arts. 
They  decorated  every  article,  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  utility. 
A  whole  school  of  design  might  well  be  based  on  the  character- 
istic corner-stone  originally  laid  in  California. 

The  intimated  State  highway  north  and  south  will  nndoubt- 
edty  sometime  be  built.  It  will  almost  as  certainly  follow,  in 
the  main,  the  venerable  lines  of  the  Camino  Real — even  without 
design.  We  may  expect  it  to  be  the  last  word  of  American 
utility.  Shall  we  not  plan  that  it  be  more  than  merely  useful  ? 
The  road  was  once  beautiful — even  so  late  as  when  it  came  to 
us  by  the  occupation  of  California.  Shall  we  not  preserve  the 
beauties  it  had,  and  perhaps,  out  of  our  infinitely  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  means,  add  what  may  almost  amount  to  a  glorifica- 
tion of  it  ?     We  are  very  tired  of  bending  the  knee  before  Our 
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Lady  of  Ugliness.  These  devotions  are,  after  all,  only  a  kind 
of  serpent-worship.  Why  not  broaden  our  creed  ?  Beauty  does 
not  hinder  utility,  but  helps  it.  We  might  insist,  even  in  so 
small  a  matter,  that  a  "  good  road"  isn't  quite  good  unless  it  is 
attractive  as  well  as  traversable.  The  Camino  Real  should  be 
preserved  and  restored,  with  its  superb  Missions  and  its  fasci- 
nating handicrafts,  since  all  these  things  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance, both  as  historic  landmarks  and  as  art. 

Pasadena.  Cil. 


THE    DISCOVERY    OF    OUR    PACIFIC 
CO  \ST. 

By  /.•-  A.    THOMPSON. 
[concluded.] 
T   was  an    age   of   Titans.       Its  chief  navigators   were 
Colunibus,    Vasco   de   Gama,    tbe   Pinzons,    Alonzo    de 
Ojeda,    Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  the  discoverer   of  Darien, 
Fernando  de  Magellan,  Bartolome  de  Ruiz  (the  pilot  of 
Pizarro),  and  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo.     Among  its 
greatest  soldiers  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  HernanCortez, 
Pedro    de    Valdivia,    Gonzalo    Ximencz    de    Quesada, 
Domingo  Petriz  de  Cruzate,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Gonzalo 
de   Sandoval,  Diego  de   Vargas,   Hernando  Pizarro,    Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Francisco  de  Carvajal. 

Its  inland  explorers  were  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Gil  Gon- 
zales the  discoverer  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Fray 
Marcos  of  Niza,  Francisco  de  Orellaua,  Hernando  de  Soto,  and 
Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  Among  its  great  religious  were 
Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  bishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  president  of  tbe  first  Audiencia  of 
Mexico,  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  first  archbishop  of  Mexico  and 
father  of  printing  in  the  New  World,  the  Dominican  Father 
Domingo  de  Betanzos,  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  many  more. 

Its  historians  were  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Gomara,  old  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  and  Castaiieda,  the  journalist  of  the  expedition 
of  Coronado.  Its  poet  was  Camoens.  Its  chief  cosmographers 
were  the  young  German   Waldseemiiller,  who,  in    1507,  at  the 
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little  town  of  St.  Die,  near  Strasburg,  christened  the  New 
World,  and  named  it  "America,"  and  Gerard  Mercator,  who,  in 
1541,  extended  the  name,  so  given,  over  both  continents  of  the 
newly  discovered  hemisphere.* 

The  next  voyage  to  the  coast  of  California  was  of  a  wholly 
different  character  in  its  personnel,  its  organization,  its  equip- 
ment, aims,  ends  and  achievement. 

In  the  year  1557,  Francis  Drake  was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain John  Hawkins.     Disabled  by  a  severe  tempest  the  fleet  ran 


into  the  port  of  San  Juan  De  Ulua,  now  Vera  Cruz,  for  repair 
and  supplies,  under  a  compact  with  the  Spanish  authorities  that 
neither  side  should  make  war  on  the  other.  Pour  days  after 
entering  the  port  the  English  ships  were  furiously  attacked! 
from  sea  and  land,  three  were  destroyed  and  two  escaped,  one 
of  which  was  the  Judith,  commanded  by  Drake.  Most  of  the 
English  were  captured  and  subjected  to  terrible  suffering.  The 
Judith  reached  England  safely  after  a  long  and  stormy  passage, 
and  from  that  day  Spain  had  one  determined  foe  on  the  high 
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He  first  sougrht  re- 
dress from  the  Spanish 
court,  backed  by  the 
diplomacy  of  his  own 
eovernment,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  take  the  mat- 
ter of  reprisal  into  his 
own  hands,  assigning: 
as  a  motive  his  desire 
to  avenge  the  treach- 
ery and  wrong  done 
him  at  San  Juan  de 
Ulua.  He  fitted  out 
two  vessels,  the  Pasha 
and  the  Swan,  with  no 
pretense  of  trade,  but 
solely  to  ravage  the 
Spanish  main.  He 
sailed  with  his  little 
fleet  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  attacked  Mom- 
bre  de  Dios,  Cartagena 
and  other  ports.  While 
at  Darien  he  procured 
Indian  guides  and 
crossed  the  Isthmus, 
getting  his  first  view 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  a  point  not  far 
A  16th  ckntl-iv  Ms.  I'ko/t.  ir  c.  F.  L.  from  the  heights  of 
OFTHE  lrttbhkoi' coRTHz.  QuareQua,  from  which 

it  was  first  seen  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa,  sixty-three  years 
before.  He  was  "vehemently  transported  with  a  desire  to  nav- 
igate that  sea,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  implored  the  divine 
assistance  that  he  might  at  some  time  sail  thither  and  make 
perfect  the  discovery  of  the  same."  (Camden  Society's  Miscel- 
lanies, Vol.  V. ) 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez*  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  in  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 
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Drake  returned  to  England  with  a  " pretty  sum  of  money," 
"but  had  not  yet  squared  his  account  with  Spain.  He  fitted  out 
another  fleet  of  five  vessels,  equipped  with  all  that  money,  fore- 
■thought  and  a  wide  experience  as  a  navigator  could  sug:g:est  for 
a  long  voyage.  His  flagship,  the  Pelican,  one  hundred  tons 
"burden,  carried  twenty  guns  of  brass  and  iron,  with  others  in 
lier  hold.  She  carried  pinnaces  in  parts  to  be  fitted  up  when 
needed.  Her  furniture  was  luxurious,  "  all  the  vessels  for  the 
table,  yea,  many  even  of  the  cook-room,  were  of  pure  silver." 

Drake  sailed  from  Eng:1and,  December  13tb,  1577,  under  the 
pretense    of    a     trading:    voyage     to    Egypt.       Clearing     the 
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-coast  he  steered  direct  for  South  America  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  reached  that  wild  entrance  to  the  South  Sea  in 
September.  Before  entering  the  strait  he  changed  the  name  of 
the  "Pelican"  to  "The  Golden  Hinde",  and  on  the  28th  of 
October  the  newly  christened  "Admiral"  was  breasting  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific — ^but  she  was  alone.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
other  sail  in  the  range  of  the  horizon  on  that  lonely  sea.  The 
other  vessels  had  deserted  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Drake  sailed  north,  regardless  of  his  consorts,  followed  the 
coast  to  Valparaiso,  and  captured  a  large  ship  at  anchor  there, 
■called  "  El  Capitan  del  Sud,"  Proceeding  north  to  Callao  he 
seized  a  number  of  vessels  in  that  harbor.  From  one  he  took 
fifteen   hundred  bars  of  silver.     Hearing  that  a  treasure  ship 
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had  sailed  a  few  days  before,  he  pursued  and  captured  her.  He 
secured  from  this  ship  a  quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
thirteen  chests  of  silver,  eighty  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  twenty- 
six  tonsof  uncoined  silver,  and  two  silverdrinking  bowls,  valued 
in  all  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pesos.  He  released 
the  ship  and  her  master  after  six  days'  detention.  The  name 
of  this  rich  prize  was  "The  Cacafuego."  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment estimated  its  loss  from  her  capture  at  over  three  million 
dollars. 

Drake's  ship  was  now  loaded  with  treasure.  He  knew  that 
every  possible  effort  would  be  made  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  capture  him  on  his  return   voyage.     To  avert  this  risk  he 


conceived  the  singularly  bold  design  of  sailing  north  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  western  end  of  a  supposed  strait  connecting 
the  Pacific  Ocean  with  Hudson's  Bay,  through  which  he  might 
safely  return  to  Europe.  He  sailed  north  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  thence  west  beyond  the  influence  of  the  coast  winds, 
and  then  north  for  fourteen  hundred  leagues,  making  his  first 
landfall  in  latitude  42  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  which  he  first 
discovered. 

Head  winds,  "  stinkinge  fogges,"  and  above  all  the  rapid 
trend  of  the  coast  toward  Asia,  soon  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  seas  in  that  direction.  Fletcher, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage,  says,  "Wee  coniecture  that 
either  there  is  no  passage  at  all  through  these  Northerne  coasts. 
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or  if  there  bee  it  is  vnnauigable,  the  land  ruimingf  continually 
to  the  North- West  as  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  with  Asia." 

Drake  landed  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  for  wood  and  water,  and 
then  sailed  south  in  search  of  a  harbor  where  he  might  haul 
down  his  ship  and  repair  her  for  a  voyage  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  which  route  he  now  determined  to  return  to 
England.  This  daring  resolve  required  the  utmost  courage  and 
self-confidence,  and  has  ever  since  challenged  the  admiration  of 
mariners.      It  is  known  to  this  day  as  "  The  Famous  Voyage." 

In  latitude  30:38,  he  found  *'  a  fine  harborough,"  formed  by  a 
point  of  land  projecting  far  out  to  sea,  in  which  he  anchored 
the  Golden  Hinde.  It  was  at  Point  Reyes,  in  Marin  county, 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Drake's  Bay. 

He  was  well  received  by  the  natives  and  modestly  understood 
that  they  "  bestowed  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  country," 
which  he  accepted  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  named 
the  country  '*New  Albion,"  because  of  the  "white  bancks  and 
cliflfes  which  lie  toward  the  sea,"  and  that  it  might  "  haue  some 
affinitie  with  our  own  country  sometimes  so  called." 

He  says,  "The  inland  wee  found  farre  different  from  the 
shoare,  a  goodly  country  stored  with  blessings  fit  for  the  vse  of 
man.  There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  here  to  bee  taken  up, 
wherein  there  is  not  some  speciall  likelihood  of  gold  or  siluer." 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Nicasio  Indians,  who  lived 
near  Drake's  Bay,  that  the  celebrated  chief,  Marin,  from  whom 
the  county  takes  its  name,  was  a  descendant  of  a  deserter  from 
Drake's  ship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Marin  was  one  of  the  bravest, 
most  impatient  of  control,  and  most  imperious  of  California 
Indians. 

Drake's  ship  was  now  in  good  order  and  he  prepared  to  embark 
on  his  long  voyage  over  unknown  seas.  Before  leaving  he 
*'  atached  a  plate  of  brasse  faste  nailed  to  a  firme  post,  whereon 
was  engrauen  her  grace's  name,  and  the  day  and  year  of  our 
arriual  there,  and  the  free  giuing  up  of  the  prouince  and  king- 
dom, by  both  the  king  and  people,  vnderneath  was  likewise  en- 
grauen the  name  of  our  generall." 

As  a  brace,  presumably,  to  the  posessory  title  acquired  to  the 
land  he  says,  "  The  Spaniards  nauer  so  much  as  set  a  foote  in  this 
countrie,  the  utmost  of  their  discouries  reaching  to  many  de- 
grees southward  of  this  place." 

On  the  23rd  of  July  Drake  took  sorrowful  leave  of  his  "sub- 
jects," and  crossed  over  to  the  Farallone  Islands,  where  he  spent 
a  day  in  killing  seals  to  provide  meat  for  his  voyage,  and  then 
bent  his  sails  for  the  Orient.  He  made  the  coast  of  Asia  on  the 
13th  of  October,  without  sight  of  land  for  three  months, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  safely  reached  home  on 
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the  26th  of  September,  1580,  carrying  the  flag  of  England  for 
the  first  time  around  the  world.* 

On  reaching  home  Drake  was  received  with  undisguised  en- 
thusiasm, notwithstanding  his  piracies.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined 
with  him  on  the  Golden  Hinde,  and  he  was  made  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  very  possibly  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  hauled  down  on 
the  coast  of  Marin  County.  The  enlightened  international  pol- 
icy of  today  did  not  then  prevail,  and  the  narrator  of  the  voyage 
in  a  combined  panegyric  and  apology  for  his  general  quaintly 
says  :  *'The  Maine  Ocean  is  the  Lord's  and  is  left  free  for  all 
men  to  deal  withal,  and  very  sufficient  for  all  mens  industry. 
And  therefore  that  valiant  enterprise  accompanied  with  happy 
successe,  which  that  right  rare  and  thrice  worthy  Cap taine  Fran- 
cis Drake  atcheuied,  in  first  turning  a  furrow  around  the  world, 
doth  not  onley  ouermatch  the  ancient  Argonauts,  but  also  out- 
reacheth  in  many  respects  the  noble  mariner  Magellanus.  But 
of  this  let  posterity  judge." 

The  place  of  Drake's  anchorage  in  California  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  historians  ;  some  of  whom  have  con- 
tended that  he  discovered  and  refitted  his  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.  The  late  General  M.  G.  Vallejo,  a  high 
authority,  thought  his  landfall  was  at  Bodega  Bay.  The  points 
in  dispute  have  since  been  fully  investigated,  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  his  landing  was  in  the  present  Drake's  Bay,  and  he 
did  not  see  or  certainly  did  not  enter  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  he  heard  of  it  from  the  natives  there  is  no  mention  of 
that  fact  in  the  accounts  of  the  voyage,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
none  by  Drake  himself  is  known  to  exist.  The  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  can  be  seen  from  the  headland  of  Point 
Reyes,  but  is  so  deeply  inset  into  the  land  that  the  coast  seems 
to  present  a  solid  wall  to  the  sea.  Drake  was  not  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration,  his  ship  was  loaded  with  treasure  and  his  main 
object  was  to  land  it  safely  in  England.  If  he  heard  of  an  in- 
land sea  to  the  south  of  his  anchorage,  he  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  explore  it. 

Some  years  after  his  return  to  England  Drake  took  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Armada,  which 
forever  broke  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Spanish  Empire. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  meteoric  appearance  of  Francis 
Drake  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  California  was  visited  by  Sebastian 
Vizcaino,  the  only  vo5"age  made  by  the  Spaniards,  after  that  of 
Cabrillo,  until  the  final  occupation  of  the  country  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  later. 

Vizcaino  sailed  from  Acapulco,  May  5th,  1602,  under  the  pat- 

*Jaaa  Sebastian  de  Elcaao,  Mag-ellan*s  lieutenaat,  circamoaTig-ated  the  fflobe  59  years 
ahead  of  Drake — Ed. 
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rona^re  of  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  then  Yiceroj  of  Mexico.  He 
followed  the  track  of  Cabrillo  up  the  coast,  and  landed  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Diego,  November  12th,  just  sixty  years  after  its 
discovery,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  has  ever  since  borne.  He 
passed  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  without  landing,  and  on  De- 
cember 16th  rounded  Point  Pinos  and  slipped  his  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  which  he  named  Monterey,  in  honor  of  his  patron  the 
Viceroy.  Prom  here  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain 
giving  a  glowing  account  of  the  harbor,  its  climate  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  the  florid  style  of  the  discoverer  of  Monterey,  and  the  first 
promoter  of  the  resources  of  California,  has  ever  since  been 
followed  by  his  successors  on  these  lines.*  Vizcaino  sailed  from 
Monterey  January  3rd,  entered  Drake's  Bay  on  the  sixth,  but 
made  no  landing.  He  named  Point  Reyes,  and  proceeded  north 
as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino.  As  many  of  his  crew  were  down  with 
scurvy,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Mexico.  He  reached  Mazat- 
lan  in  April  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months. 

For  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  no  other  direct  voyage 
was  made  to  North  California  by  Spain.  The  native  tribes 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  Cabrillo  in  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara,  those  who  had  done  homage  to  Drake  in  what  is 
now  Marin  county,  those  met  by  Vizcaino  in  Monterey,  were 
not  again  startled  by  the  coming  of  white  men  with  fire-breath- 
ing arms,  until  five  generations  of  their  race  had  appeared  and 
disappeared  from  the  scenes  of  life.  The  coming  and  going  of 
the  white  man,  if  remembered  at  all,  was  only  a  dim  tradition 
of  the  past.  Nature  supplied  their  wants  ;  the  acorns  ripened, 
the  salmon  flushed  the  streams,  wild  fowl  darkened  the  air, 
and  the  shell  mounds  along  the  inlets  from  the  sea  still  attest 
the  tribute  of  the  ocean  to  their  support. 

Once,  sometimes  twice,  a  year  the  white  sail  of  a  galleon 
would  flit  like  a  phantom  down  the  coast,  passing  unnoticed 
the  lotus  land  of  the  poppy,  of  gigantic  trees,  of  gold  and  silver 
veins,  and  gilded  plains  awaiting  a  richer  harvest. 

Just  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  the  natives  of 
California  were  again  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  the  white 
man  on  their  coast — the  invasion  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries, 
of  whose  wonderful  exploration  so  many  original  documents 
have  been  printed  in  this  magazine.  What  followed  may  be 
told  in  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
first  seen  from  the  background  of  the  ocean  mist,  which  so  long 
veiled  its  entrance  from  the  sea. 


*  For  fall  text  of  this  typical  write  up,"  see  excellent  translation  by  G.  Butler  Griffin, 
Sntro  documents.  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Vol.  II,  containins^  al^o  the 
best  account  of  ihe  voyag-e  of  Vizcaino. 
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A    MODERN    SAPPHIRA. 

By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

f|FTER  the  leafifues  of  sunny  sky;  after  the 
wide  mesa  which  the  Pacific  breeze,  salt  with 
sea  and  sweet  with  orange-blossoms,  swept 
all  day,  and  the  Sierra  breeze,  pungent  with 
pine  and^  spicy  with  sag:e,  swept  all  night ; 
after  the  songs  of  birds  up  the  canon,  of 
mocking-birds  singing  by  night  and  med-larks 
caroling  by  day — after  all  that — Smithville  I 

Perhaps  it  went  to  my  head  a  little  ;  I  don't  say  it  didn't. 
Certainly  on  any  other  basis  the  thing  is  inexplicable,  even 
with  my  own  knowledge  of  my  moral  character. 

Not  that  Smithville  is  worse  than  any  other  town  of  its  class 
and  kind.  Neither  am  I  worse  than  other  women  of  my  kind 
and  character.  But  the  two  were  never  meant  to  go  together. 
Smithville  is  not  remoter  from  Southern  California  than  I  from 
Smithville — than  we^  for  with  all  his  divine  quality  of  adjust- 
ment (learned,  I  suppose,  by  means  of  his  patients,  but  cer- 
tainly XLoifrom  them)  Robert  was  as  much  a  misfit  as  I. 

Yet  it  was  as  a  haven  of  refuge  that  Smithville  entered  the 
field  of  our  cognition.  Tom,  Robert's  old  classmate,  with 
whom  he  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  sufficient  for  Tom  to 
know  the  serpent  in  our  western  Eden,  wanted  to  go  to  Europe 
for  a  year,  and  ofEered  Robert  his  practice  for  that  period,  with 
a  chance  to  build  up  one  of  his  own  meanwhile — Smithville  be- 
ing a  growing  center  of  steel  industries.  It  meant  a  couple  of 
thousand  a  year ;  nothing  magnificent,  but  Robert's  own  prac- 
tice at  this  time  amounted  to  a  sum  which  I  do  not  think  even 
now  Robert  would  care  to  have  me  name. 

Spring,  too,  was  over ;  the  pink  almonds  had  blossomed  and 
faded,  the  banksia  had  finished  blooming  ;  we  never  could  have 
gone  with  the  banksia  in  bloom.  Moreover  the  drought  was 
upon  us.  I  sometimes  think  that  drought  was  sent  by  Jehovah 
— not  Grod,  you  understand  ;  am  a  Churchwoman,  and  I  hope 
not  irreligious — but  just  plain  Jehovah,  the  same  who  used  to 
devise  plagues  for  the  Egyptians  and  then  harden  their  hearts 
on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  devising  worse  ones.  He 
had  tried  on  us  nearly  every  plague  known  to  modern  agricul- 
ture— the  cut-worm,  the  black  scale  and  the  white  scale — ^but  it 
was  the  three  years'  drought  which,  like  the  slaying  of  the  first- 
born, did  the  business.  The  oranges  dropped  before  they 
ripened ;  the  lemon  groves  were  one  curl  of  leaves ;  the  roses 
became  pot-pourri  on  the  trees,  just  a  wizzle  of  petals,  and  when 
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even  the  bees  forsook  the  chaparral  we  knew  the  end  was  near. 
We  had  sunk  our  last  dollars,  literally,  in  an  artesian  well  that 
didn't  artese.  Day  after  day  the  sun  hung:  over  the  mesa  and 
withered  it ;  night  after  night  the  stars  came  out  like  smaller 
suns  and  glared  at  the  crumpled  land  ;  the  canon  shriveled  to 
an  autumnal  leafage,  and  the  thirsty  rocks  thrust  forth  hot 
tongues  above  the  slender  trickle — our  torrent.  In  that  abom- 
ination of  desolation,  Smithville  soun4ed  like  a  translation,  into 
the  vulgate,  of  **heaven." 

Tom  was  in  a  hurry.  It  was  a  wedding  trip.  Robert  and 
I  understood  that,  because  we  had  been  married  ourselves.*  We 
had  to  decide,  pack  up,  lock  up,  and  start  within  forty-eight 
hours.  We  wired  '* Yes."  It  does  not  take  long  to  '*  break-up'* 
a  tent  house,  even  when  a  part  of  it  is  made-over  barn ;  and 
we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  notify  the  mortgagee. 

Two  thousand  and  Smithville  as  against  Eden  with  a  mort- 
gage hovering  on  the  brink  of  foreclosure  —  that  was  the 
situation.  In  this  regard  our  Garden  went  the  original 
one  one  better,  for  apples  and  expulsion  —  what  are  tbey 
to  years  of  mortgage,  interest  and  expulsion  ?  The  end 
is  the  same,  but  a  really  vengeful  Jehovah  would  not 
only  have  allowed  but  encouraged  the  First  Proprietor  to  mort- 
gage his  property — at  ten  per  cent — would  have  assessed  him 
occasionally  for  *'  betterments"  (such  as  widening  Eve's  and 
his  favorite  secluded  walk,  and  cutting  down  the  trees  in  their 
private  bower),  would  have  suffered  the  seed-time  and  harvest 
to  fail  a  few  times,  and  when  Adam  had  cultivated  the  tract 
long  enough  to  become  attached  to  it,  and  Eve's  hair  had  begun 
to  turn  grey,  would  have  promptly  foreclosed.  Well,  Mr.  Hew- 
litt  was  not  the  Almighty,  but  he  came  as  near  to  it  in  Alta- 
Vista as  the  period  admitted,  and  we  knew  he  was  cleverer  in 
this  one  particular,  inasmuch  as  he  would  surely  foreclose. 

In  forty-eight  hours  we  were  on  our  way,  dropping  the  walls 
of  Sierras  and  Rockies  behind  us  ;  in  five  days  we  were  at 
Smithville,  and  within  a  week  Tom  was  taking  up  the  journey 
just  where  we  left  it  and  beaming  over  the  side  of  a  Cunarder 
with  his  bride  beside  him,  while  he  shouted  out  last  injunctions 
to  Robert. 

*'  And  above  all  don't  forget  the  Culpeppers." 

We  had  inherited  Tom's  newly-furnished  cottage,  and  for 
awhile  reveled  in  the  sense  of  a  settled  and  secure  position, 
making  ourselves  perfectly  happy  fighting  mosquitos  and 
grilling  on  a  six-foot  porch,  with  a  commanding  view  of  side- 
walk instead  of  Sierra. 

Robert,  indeed,  was  too  busy  to  be  homesick  ;  men  are  saved 
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a  gfreat  many  temptations  and  sins  by  the  mere  fact  of  not 
having:  time  for  them.  It  is  the  idle  woman  who  falls.  And 
in  that  small  Eastern  house  with  its  one  trained  servant,  with 
money  enougfh  to  pay  the  market  bills  and  rent,  and  the  whole 
day  to  myself,  I  was  the  idle  woman.  I  suppose  I  contracted  a 
kind  of  nostalgfia — as  you  migfht  a  malarial  taint  without  sus- 
pecting: it.  Robert  was  away  all  day,  and  I  had  been  used  to 
working  with  him  all  the  years  of  our  married  life  out  West. 
That  is  one  of  the  awful  seductions  of  the  West — the  out- 
door comradeship  it  first  tempts  you  into  and  then  makes  a 
necessity.  Even  when  there  was  nothing:  else  I  could  do,  I  could 
stand  for  hours  and  watch  Robert  sprinkle. 

But  in  Smithville  there  was  no  outdoor  life,  there  was  only 
one  kind  of  life  anyway — that  spoken  of  vag:uely  and  reveren- 
tially as  ^'  the  social  life."  It  was  a  species  of  g:ame  which 
everybody  played,  and  its  stake  was  social  position.  Having: 
nothing:  else  to  do  I  beg:an  to  play  for  that  stake  myself ;  I  g:rew 
socially  ambitious. 

There  was  one  club,  the  Sesostris  (a  woman's  club  of  course). 
I  joined  it,  and  without  taxing:  my  grey  fiber — or  is  it  the  white 
you  write  papers  with? — I  was  soon  writing:  the  leading:  papers. 

A  physician  of  Robert's  stamp  is  always  socially  correct,  even 
if  his  income  is  not  expressed  in  many  fig:ures,  and  we  fairly 
rolled  into  what  mig:ht  be  called  the  second-best  set.  There 
was  however  a  Smithville  Four  Hundred,  just  to  prove  how 
democratic'we  were,  and  Mrs.  Culpepper  was  its  oracle.  It  was 
an  aristocracy  of  money  of  course,  but  also  represented  such 
culture  as  Smithville  possessed,  for  the  steel  and  iron  mag:nates, 
whose  interests  kept  them  there  a  part  of  the  time,  spent  the 
rest  of  it,  and  considerable  of  their  money,  in  traveling:. 

Now,  Mrs.  Culpepper  was  among:  Robert's  inherited  patients, 
or  her  consumptive  boy  was  ;  a  lucky  accident  had  put  him  in 
Tom's  hands  at  first,  and  Mrs.  Culpepper  took  such  a  fancy  to 
Tom  that  he  traveled  with  them  for  two  years.  It  had  already 
beg:un  to  dawn  upon  me  that  Smithville  meant  ultimate  extinc- 
tion ;  why  shouldn't  Mrs.  Culpepper  take  a  fancy  to  Robert  ? 
Robert's  remarkable  hospital  career  was  a  matter  of  record ; 
tuberculosis  was  his  specialty ;  and  the  belief  that  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  years  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  for  that  accident  of  premature  interment  out  West, 
did  not  rest  upon  my  wifely  conviction.  His  Eastern  professors 
and  confreres  have  never  ceased  to  say  so,  and  Tom,  who  looked 
up  to  Robert  with  single-hearted  faith,  had  rehearsed  all  these 
thing:s  to  his  best  patients,  con  amore.  That  western  mesa  of 
ours  itself  was  witness  to  my  husband's  vocation,  since  nothing: 
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but  the  very  genius  of  enthusiasm  could  have  led  him  thither 
with  the  mirag^e  dream  of  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  cases. 
I  really  think  tubercles  endeared  one  to  Robert  more  than  the 
possession  of  the  highest  moral  qualities.  It  was  only  natural 
then  that  he  should  throw  himself  into  the  case  of  young  Cul- 
pepper with  a  devotion  calculated  to  stir  a  mother's  heart.  But 
Smithville  reputed  Mrs.  Culpepper  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world 
before  she  was  a  mother.  It  set  her  down  for  snobbish  to  a  de- 
gree— dealing  wholly  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  family 
and  fortune,  and  even  finding  Sesostris  not  good  enough  for 
her. 

As  for  family,  Robert's  was  the  best  old  New  England,  and 
mine,  on  my  mother's  side,  is  old  Virginian.  I  suppose  if  I  had 
been  all  New  England,  with  the  unadulterated  New  England 
conscience,  this  which  I  am  setting  down  could  never  have  hap- 
pened. I  always  thought  it  was  my  Southern  blood  which 
made  me  take  so  kindly  to  California,  but  Robert  is  not  to  be 
explained  on  that  ground.  Good  as  our  families  are,  however — 
and  we  are  both  rather  proud  of  them — they  were  hardly  good 
enough  to  dazzle  Mrs.  Culpepper,  whose  were  no  better.  None 
of  our  near  ancestry  had  done  anything  remarkable  enough  to 
cause  our  faces  to  shine  thereby  ;  they  had  not  even  written  a 
book  among  them ;  and  when  it  came  to  estates,  why  I  suppose 
we  were  the  poorest  people  in  Smithville ;  if  not,  probably  no 
one  will  arise  to  dispute  the  preeminence.  Por  all  these  reasons 
I  had  not  much  hope  where  Mrs.  Culpepper  was  concerned. 
Still  less  had  I  any  fixed  plan  of  action.  Evil  was  not  in  my 
heart  nor  guile  in  my  mind  when  I  rose  in  my  best  walking- 
gown  and  bonnet  to  read  my  paper  on  "  Calif ornian  Missions," 
just  as  I  had  risen  to  read  it  on  a  like  occasion — a  monotonously 
like  occasion,  one  might  say,  before  the  Thursday  Forenoon 
Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  write  rather  good  papers — rather  good  papers  for  such  pur- 
poses, I  mean — and  I  read  them  rather  well.  And  Robert  said 
my  walking-dress  (the  first  one  in  seven  years)  was  rather  be- 
coming. He  did  not  say  it  until  I  dragged  it  out  of  him,  of 
course ;  and  I  presume  if  it  had  been  an  operating-sheet  or  a 
Raglan  he  would  have  said  the  same,  but  the  fact  remained  un- 
impeachable. 

After  my  paper  was  finished  there  was  a  buzz  of  compliment. 
I  think  the  Western  phraseology  impressed  Sesostris  as  being 
erudite.  I  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  rebozos  and  caballeros 
and  tamales  and  broncos^  besides  working  in  the  names  of  a  good 
many  Indian  tribes,  borrowed  from  my  friend  Mr.  Lummis.  Any- 
way, Sesostris  was  impressed,  and  the  president  brought  up  Mrs. 
Culpepper  to  be  introduced. 
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This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  social  triumph. 

''  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  paper,  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton,"  she  said,  and  then  we  stood  exchanging  sentences  in  the 
full  view  of  the  Club,  each  sentence  worth  a  computable  amount 
to  me  socially,  and  possibly  financially  to  Robert. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  was  a  very  handsome,  white-haired  woman, 
perfectly  dressed  and  mannered,  and  she  owned  a  charming: 
smile.  I  liked  her  at  once  and  felt  instantly  that  she  was  my 
kind,  as  the  Smithville  Sesostris  Club  (speaking  largely)  was 
not.  I  understood  too  why  one  heard  so  much  about  her ;  she 
was  distinctly  impressive,  with  a  certain  reserve  of  bearing: 
which  mig:ht  be,  or  mig:ht  give  the  impression  of  being,  hauteur 
— an  unconscious  or  conscious  condescension.  There  was  no 
question  that  she  knew  her  position  as  social  leader.  When  she 
spoke  to  the  president  it  was  as  evident  that  she  bestowed  honor 
as  that  the  president  received  it — in  her  lap,  so  to  speak.  You 
could  almost  see  her  hold  up  her  apron  for  it.  Possibly  this 
imparted  a  preternatural  shade  of  dignity  to  my  own  manner ; 
at  any  rate  I  know  I  didn't  hold  up  my  apron.  I  could  feel  Mrs. 
Culpepper's  quiet  eyes  measuring  me  and  drawing  silent  infer- 
ences. 

**  I  hope  to  see  more  of  you,  Mrs.  Renton,"  she  said,  shaking 
hands  cordially. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  is  a  dear,"  I  told  Robert  at  dinner  that  night 
She  is  a  very  fine  woman,"  answered  that  husband  of  mine. 

I  wish  the  boy  had  half  her  physique." 
I  suppose  he  inherits  consumption  from  his  father ;  he  died 
of  it,  didn't  he  ?" 

**My  dear,  consumption  is  not  inherited,"  was  Robert's  calm 
reply.     **  The  boy  is  delicate,  and  being  the  only  son — " 

'*  And  heir  to  all  those  millions." 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  it  the  next  day,  meeting  them  out 
driving.  He  was  a  nice  boy,  but  so  frail,  and  beside  his  splendid 
mother  he  looked  more  so  still.  While  I  was  thinking  this,  Mrs. 
Culpepper  spoke  suddenly  to  her  coachman  and  the  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  curbstone.  Mrs.  Culpepper  leaned  forward  with 
a  certain  cordial  magnificence.  I  was  thankful  I  had  donned 
my  new  walking-suit. 

*' We  were  intending  to  call  on  you,  Mrs.  Renton,  but  now  I 
hope  you  will  waive  ceremony  and  dine  with  me,  you  and  Dr. 
Renton,  next  Friday ;  there  will  be  only  a  few  friends." 

I  murmured  that  we  should  be  delighted,  and  thought  with 
horror  of  my  wardrobe.  Robert  found  me  dissecting  garments 
when  he  came  home  from  the  hospital  that  afternoon. 

'*  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?"  he  demanded. 
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** Trying","  said  I  grimly,  "to  make  a  choice  between  my 
bicycle-suit  and  blue  denim."  ♦ 

Are  you  going  to  join  the  golf  club  ?" 

No,  much  worse.    We  are  going  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Culpepper, 
and  oh,  Robert,  I  haven't  a  thing  to  wear  I" 

Robert  immediately  looked  wise,  after  the  manner  of  men 
when  they  are  going  to  say  something  foolish. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  that  pretty  gown  you  read  your  paper 
in  ?    I  thought  it  very  becoming  ;  blue,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Green,"  said  I  resignedly,  "  and  it  is  a  street  dress,  heavy  at 
that.  I  might  as  well  wear  the  denims;  they  would  be  cooler,  at 
least." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Robert  with  a  kiss,  "whatever  you  wear 
you  are  sure  to  look  pretty.  For  that  matter,  why  need  we  go 
at  all  ?" 

Now  was  not  that  exactly  like  a  man  ? 

"  Not  go  I  We  are  going  if  I  wear  the  blue  denim.  But — " 
I  added  energetically,  "  I  shall  not  wear  the  denim.  Mercifully 
this  is  a  lace  year  and — Robert,  how  much  money  have  you  to 
waste  ?" 

I  did  not  spend  much,  however,  having  lost  the  habit,  but  I 
did  not  need  Robert  to  tell  me  I  was  looking  my  best  when  we 
entered  Mrs.  Culpepper's  drawing-room,  though  a  resurrected 
silk  and  the  lace  flounces  of  my  Virginian  ancestress  had  chiefly 
conspired  to  produce  the  effect.  I  owed  it  to  Virginia,  too,  that 
I  was  convent-bred  in  my  youth  and  can  use  a  needle. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  was  majestic  in  velvet  and  I  covertly  admired 
her  all  the  evening.  It  was  not  a  gorgeous  dinner  as  dinners 
go,  only  some  dozen  eminent  Smithvillians  present,  not  of  the 
Sesostris  brand,  and  an  English  guest  who  took  Mrs.  Culpepper 
out  and  sat  between  her  and  me,  and  who,  hearing  Robert  say  he 
was  a  Harvard  man,  suddenly  asked  me  if  we  lived  in  Cambridge? 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I,  and  Mrs.  Culpepper  answered  for  me  with 
that  charming  smile  of  hers  : 

"  Nothing  so  provincial ;  Mrs.  Renton  has  been  living"  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Indeed,"  said  the  Knglishman,  looking  at  me  with  interest. 

I  was  there  years  ago.  Were  you  anywhere  near  Los  An- 
geles ?" 

"  Very  near,  just  a  little  way  outside." 

He  grew  quite  animated. 
On  a  ranch,  of  course  ?'■  said  he. 

Yes,"  said  I  without  thinking,  but  indeed  we  always  called 
it  so  ;  everything  is  a  ranch  in  California. 

How  charming,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Culpepper. 
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*'I  had  a  ranch,  too,"  8aid  the  Bngrlishman.  '*  Was  yours  a 
larfi^e  one,  Mrs.  Renton  ?" 

And  then  I  saw  my  mistake.  I  saw  too  that  Mrs.  Culpepper 
was  listening: ;  it  was  no  time  to  hesitate. 

*'  Oh,"  said  I  with  a  laug^h,  *'  ours  was  quite  a  little  one.  We 
do  have  small  ranches,  you  know." 

The  Bnfiflishman  laugfhed  too. 

'^Yes,  I  know  those  small  Calif ornian  ranches.  Something 
under  a  square  mile,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  I  recklessly,  "  a  g:ood  deal  under."  It  was  just 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  unless  you  counted  the  canon. 

**  What  did  you  raise  ?"  persisted  that  Englishman.  '*  Cattle? 
Pruit  ?    Grain  ?    Mine  was  sheep.     Did  you  have  any  sheep  ?" 

I  thought  of  Curly  and  her  lamb. 

'*Afew." 
Cattle,  I  suppose  ?" 

Er — not  many,"  I  answered  desperately.     You  couldn't  very 
well  call  old  Betts  many,  could  you  ? 

Mrs.  Culpepper  was  still  listening  with  interest. 

"  Why  did  you  give  it  up  ?"  asked  the  Englishman.  *'  Don't 
you  get  homesick  for  it  ?" 

A  vision  of  the  poor  little  chaparral-grown  patch,  wind- 
swept and  dusty,  rose  before  me,  and  I  felt  the  tears  fill  my 
eyes. 

**  I  never  was  so  homesick  in  my  life,"  I  said.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  would  have  exchanged  all  Mrs.  Culpepper's  glories  for  it. 

**By  Jove,  I  don't  blame  you,  you  know,"  went  on  my  neigh- 
bor genially.  ^^  I  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my  life  ;  never 
lived  so  much  to  the  minute ;  and  we  were  roughing  it  too.  What 
kind  of  a  ranch  house  did  you  have,  Mrs.  Renton  ?" 

''Oh,  quite  simple,"  I  replied.  It  was  a  combination  of  shack 
and  canvass. 

''  One  of  those  charming  Spanish  types,  I  daresay,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  leaning  forward.  ''I  have  seen  such  fascinat- 
ing pictures  of  them.     You  had  a  paiio^  of  course  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  murmured.  The  place  was  all  patio  in 
fact,  with  the  mountains  for  a  fence. 

**  Did  you  build  in  adobe  ?"  persisted  the  man  at  my  side. 
That  Englishman  knew  too  much. 

'*  No,"  said  I,  '*  plaster  mostly — and  wood." 

*'  Aw — yes ;  I  understand  they're  getting  some  nice  effects  in 
plaster.     You  kept  to  the  out-door  sleeping-rooms,  I  suppose  ?" 

I  thought  of  the  tents  ;  they  were  a  good  deal  more  out-doors 
than  in. 

Yes,"  said  I. 
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Oh,  i  by  Jove, '^  declared  the  Ensflishman  agrain  (he  reallj 
was  a  nice  boy).  **  You  make  me  homesick.  I  say,  Mrs.  Ren- 
ton,  what  would  you  givt  to  be  there  this  minute?" 

Any  things,  everything,"  said  I  fervently.  And  I  meant  it. 
Do  I  understand  that  you  have  this  charming:  place  still, 
Mrs.  Renton  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Culpepper  ;  she  had  a  way  of  speak- 
ing each  word  so  that  it  was  a  kind  of  exquisite  pleasure  to  hear 
— that  is,  usually. 

**  No,"  said  I  briefly.  I  added,  obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  "we 
lost  it ;  the  bad  years  and  drpugfht  ruined  us  ;  that  is  why  we 
are  here." 

**  Oh,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Culpepper  looked  at  me  with  fresh  interest. 
I  liked  her  better  still,  and  I  had  liked  her  from  the  first.  Her 
eyes  were  kind  and  unembarrassed. 

*'  What  a  pity,"  she  said  simply. 

'*  Beastly  shame,"  murmured  the  Britisher  sympathetically. 
"But  such  a  lot  of  people  do  lose  their  ranches  out  there. 
Drougfht,  frost,  crops  fail  and  all  that.  I  suppose  your  crops 
failed  ?" 

I  remembered  our  one  ve  jfetable  bed — a  tragedy  in  brown ;  and 
answered  "Yes." 

Then  your  live  stock  would  suffer  ?" 

Ours  did,"  said  I.  Bees  are  not  dead  stock  surely,  and  we 
really  had  several  hives. 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  whole  story,  first  the  deciduous  fruits  go — " 

He  was  right ;  it  was  the  six  apricots  which  dried  up  first. 

"And  then  your  citrus." 

True  again ;  those  six  seedling  oranges  were  the  last  to  wizzle. 

"Which  did  you  raise  most  of — deciduous  or  citrus,  Mrs. 
Renton  ?" 

I  computed  rapidly.  There  were  six  apricots  and  three 
peaches  ;  but  then  there  were  six  oranges  and  five  lemons. 

"Citrus,"  said  I. 

"  Awful  loss,"  ejaculated  the  Englishman.  "  Navels,  of 
course,  and  in  full  bearing  ?" 

I  nodded.  They  were  in  as  full  bearing  as  they  ever  would  be; 
in  fact  most  of  them  wefe  going  out  of  bearing. 

"  You  can  sink  an  awful  lot  that  way,"  said  he.  "  I  know  no 
end  of  men  who  have  done  it." 

"We  sank  all  we  had." 

"  But  what  ever  possessed  your  husband — a  professional  man  ? 
Health,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  That  was  it,"  said  I,  "  health."  I  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  explain  whose  health. 

"Some  of  those  places  are  beastly  unheBlthj^  too,"  he  went 
on.     "  You  can  get  malaria  in  the  low  parts." 
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'*  Ours  was  very  hi^h,"  said  I  truthfully;  There  is  nothing 
higfher  than  the  foothills,  except  the  Sierras  themselves. 

You  had  a  view,  of  course,  then  ?"  Mrs.  Culpepper  remarked. 
Twenty-five  miles  south  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  its 
islands,  and  sixty  miles  east  to  the  snow  mountains,  with  all 
the  Garden  of  JSden  between."  This  was  light-minded,  but  my 
nerve  was  rapidly  becoming  plural. 

'*  Wonderful.  I  can  fancy  myself  on  your  veranda  now,"  said 
my  hostess  with  a  smile.  **I  understand  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  house  out  there,  isn't  it  ?" 

'*  Ours  was  quite,"  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  laughed,  and  looked 
at  Robert — at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  thank  heaven,  and 
talking  a  mile  a  minute.  We  had  made  that  veranda  ourselves 
out  of  packing  boxes.  Whither  my  rising  hysterics  would  have 
led  me,  I  don't  know,  but  just  then  Mrs.  Culpepper  gave  the 
signal  and  we  rose. 

*'  I'm  awfully  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mrs.  Renton,"  confided 
my  neighbor  under  cover  of  the  rising  rustle.  '*  You  just  took 
me  back  to  those  gay  old  days  in  California.  I  say,  did  you 
ride  astride?" 

**  Always^^^  I  replied  with  emphasis  and  a  parting  nod.  In 
fact  Major  (our  burro)  could  never  be  induced  to  carry  anyone 
otherwise. 

"  I  must  hear  more  of  that  western  Paradise  of  yours,"  said 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Robert  and  myself.  *'  I 
shall  come  to  see  you  very  soon.  Haven't  you  some  photographs 
of  it  ?" 

^^  Has  she  been  talking  California  ?"  inquired  Robert  smiling 
at  me.  ^^  I  more  than  half  suspect  her  of  homesickness.  Yes, 
certainly  we  have  some  shots  I  made  myself — that  is,  if  we 
haven't  lost  them  in  our  hegira." 

We  had  not,  but  we  did  the  next  day.     I  saw  to  it  myself. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


THE  WIND  SEEMS   KIND   TODAY 

By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD, 

The  trees  nod  east,  the  trees  nod  west ; 

The  wind  seems  kind  today,  most  kind  ; 
It  lulls  the  little  leaves  to  rest. 
The  trees  nod  east,  the  trees  nod  west ; 
Do  you  suppose  it  has  a  quest  ? 

Has  something  definite  to  find  ? 
The  trees  nod  east,  the  trees  nod  west ; 

The  wind  seems  kind  today,  most  kind. 


CHILDREN    or    THE    SOIL. 

By  LUCY  ROBINSON. 

LOVE  the  quaint  names  and  the  quainter  faces 
Of  Californian  flowers  : 
"  Bird's-eyes"     up-peering     beween    Winter's 
paces; 

"Golden-eyed  grass"  that  cowers, 
Paling  and  withering  in  the  rambler's  clutch  ; 

False  and  true  '  tidy-tips," 
White-frilled  and  yellow-flounced.     Almost  as 
much 
I  love  the  parted  lips 
Of  that  weird  flower  folk-call  "  farewell-to-spring  ;" 

Nor  less  the  claret-plash 
Of  the  March  "mariposa's"  tilted  wing  ; 

EJven  the  wild  color-clash 
When  "  Indian  pinks"  plunge  after  "  prickly  phlox" 

Flirting  her  damask  hem 
And  chasing  her  own  shadow  down  the  rocks. 

Then  "  stars-of- Bethlehem  ;" 
The  ivory  petals  of  the  "  Cherokee," 

(Rose  that  will  only  thrive 
Where  the  red  man  hath  tented!)  "filiree" 

Bristling  with  needles  live  ; 
June's  "scarlet-bugler,"  February's  shower 

Of  "  shooting-stars"  minute  ; 
Flakes  of  the  white  and  yellow  "  popcorn-flower  ;" 

The  delicate  parachute 
Of  "baby-blue-eyes;"  trailing  "  four-o-clocks  ;" 

"Cream-cups"  and  " cups-of-gold ;" 
Pinkness  of  "  paintbrush"  and  "  wild  hollyhocks ;" 

"  Mock-orange"  over-bold. 
— Nor  least  of  all  love  I  your  flaming  crest, 

Your  smouldering  indignation, 
Stern  "Indian  warrior,"  with  fierce  lips  compressed. 

Stalking  your  reservation, 
And  marking,  measuring,  powerless  to  protest. 
Your  tribe's  annihilation. 


roo. 

By  GERTRUDE  M.  TRACE. 

Across  the  mountain-top  Aurora  came, 

Trailing  her  robes  in  careless  woman-way ; 

A  rough,  wild  oak  reached  out  and  snatched  a  fold, 
And  in  a  gorge  I  saw  the  scrap  today. 
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From  Documents  never  before  published  in  English, 
Diary  of  Junipero  Serra  t  McK.  2^June  30,  1709. 

m. 

N  the  19th  I  f onnd  myself  much  improved  [adelantado] ,  and  I  cele- 
brated Mass ;  and  the  most  of  it  [the  day]  went  in  disposing* 
matters  for  my  setting  forth  and  pursuing  my  road  the  following 
day.  And  there  arrived  the  Indians  of  the  Mission  of  San  Bor ja  who  were 
to  follow  us,  together  with  those  who  were  there  from  the  Missions  of 
Santa  Ge[r]trudes  and  Santa  Maria. 

On  the  20th  it  dawned  raining  and  with  the  horizon  very  loaded  [with 
rain] ,  reason  for  which  the  march  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  21st,  Sunday  and  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  after  I  had  cele- 
brated, and  all  had  heard,  Mass,  I  made  them  a  brief  exhortation  concern- 
ing the  good  conduct  which  we  ought  all  to  observe  on  a  road  whose  prin- 
cipal end  was  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God.  I  gave  them  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Father,  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Trinity  of 
Persons  in  Unity  of  Divine  nature  we  were  celebrating  on  that  day.  And 
in  the  name  of  God,  Triune  and  One,  our  inarch  was  ordered  and  beg^n. 
We  sallied  from  the  place  headed  toward  the  west;  but  after  a  little 
stretch  the  turn  of  the  high  Mountain  which  we  had  on  our  right  forced 
us  to  the  north.  We  followed  [it].  From  a  height  they  showed  me  great 
number  of  Gentiles,  who  were  descried  to  our  right,  in  a  lower  place  ;  and 
although  two  Neophytes  went  to  invite  them  with  our  friendship,  they 
went  o£f,  leaving  a  bow  and  a  good  handful  of  arrows,  which  our  men 
brought.  And  in  them  I  admired  the  exquisiteness  and  skill  of  their  flint 
points  and  the  variety  of  most  vivid  colors  with  which  their  reeds  were 
painted.  We  plunged  into  a  leafy  arroyo,  with  grass  and  water,  and  after 
three  hours  of  travel,  or  a  little  iliore,  the  Indians  said  we  must  stop  there, 
because  ahead  there  was  no  water  for  very  far ;  and  though  afterwards  we 
«aw  that  this  was  not  so,  at  the  time  we  had  to  stopfer  this  reason.  In  the 
spot  where  we  stopped  we  found  a  gentile  man,  old  and  naked  as  all  [of 
them].  We  treated  him,  we  gave  him  to  eat.  He  told  us  that  many  of  his 
people  lived  near  there,  and  that  when  on  another  occasion  a  Father  passed 
with  much  people — by  all  signs  he  was  of  the  Company  [of  Jesus] — the 
others  fled,  and  they  had  done  the  same  now  ;  but  he  never  fled.  And  it 
was  well  perceived  that  the  old  man  did  not  concern  himself  at  all  for 
anyone  ;  for  while  he  was  conversing  with  us  in  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
he  squatted,  and  as  there  was  no  clothing  to  loosen  he  promptly  satisfied 
his  necessity,  still  conversing  with  us,  and  remained  as  serene  as  relieved. 
The  Ynterpreters  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  be  a  Christian,  and  he  said 
**  yes;''  and  asking  him  when,  he  said  "  now,"  and  that  as  the  Father  was 
already  there  he  could  baptize  him  that  evening.  They  replied  that  first 
it  was  needful  to  teach  him  the  I^aw  of  God,  and  he  replied  that  they 
should  teach  him ;  and  in  fact  the  Ynterpreter  began  to  catechise  him,  and 
employed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  at  it,  and  the  old  man  was  very 
fervent  to  learn.  Thus  far  a  courier  had  come  with  us,  who  from  this 
point  had  to  return  to  Villa  Chata  the  next  day,  as  he  did  ;  and  I  arranged 
that  the  old  man  should  go  there  with  him,  in  order  that  after  having  fin- 
ished catechising  him  the  Padre  might  baptize  him.  I  know  not  what 
outcome  it  had  ;  only  that  if  the  good  old  man  was  contented  he  would  not 
fail  to  tell  his  people  of  the  good  reception  he  had  with  us. 
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13.  On  the  22nd,  in  the  morning-,  while  they  were  making-  the  arrange- 
ments to  start,  harnessing,  saddling  and  loading,  I  labored  hard  to  finish 
my  writing,  so  as  to  dispatch  the  courier  who  ought  to  have  started  from 
San  Juan  de  Dios ;  and  to  do  it  [the  writing]  completely,  since  it  was  the 
last  farewell,  I  had  to  keep  at  it  longer  than  the  time  required  for  loading. 
And  so  the  pack-train  set  forth,  and  the  Sergeant  and  others  remained 
with  me  to  accompany  me  afterwards.  So  I  had  time  for  all,  and  dispatched 
my  courier  with  a  Letter  to  the  Most  Yllustrious  Senor  Inspector-General 
and  to  the  Padres  of  the  Missions.  And  to  Padre  Palou  I  transmitted  his 
commission  as  President  of  the  Missions ;  and  to  the  Padres  I  wrote  that 
they  should  recognize  and  obey  him  as  such,  it  being*  understood  that  the 
case  of  my  civil  death  (through  my  absence)  had  come  ;  for  the  which  our 
College  at  the  beginning  had  named  the  said  Padre  for  such  President  as 
my  successor,  as  appeared  from  the  commission  itself,  which  had  the  Cordil- 
lera in  signature,  so  that  all  might  read  it.  Finally  I  bade  them  all  fare- 
well, dispatched  the  courier,  and  set  forth  from  this  place  following'  the 
rest,  who  had  g-one  on  ahead.  And  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  travel 
we  came  up  with  the  Senor  Governor  and  all  his  Retinue,  who  had  already 
halted  and  unloaded.  And  in  this  consisted  the  Journey  of  this  day,  so 
that  we  well  saw  that  what  had  been  done  in  two  days  could  be  done  in  one. 
But  there  was  no  remedy  now,  and  we  could  not  g-o  further,  because  from 
there  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  arroyo  and  take  to  the  high  ground  ; 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  Day's  Journey  to  set  forth  from  there  in  the  morn- 
ing' to  reach  a  fitting*  place  [by  nig'ht].  Also  we  saw  tracks  of  Gentiles, 
but  of  them  not  a  one. 

14.  On  the  23rd  we  pursued  our  route,  leaving  the  arroyo  and  taking  to 
the  sierra,  in  the  direction  of  the  Contracosta.  And  out  of  four  hours  and  a 
half  which,  according*  to  my  count,  we  traveled  this  day,  more  than  the 
half  was  a  way  of  climbing's  and  descents,  rocky  and  toilsome,  and  the 
rest  was  over  some  level  mesas.  Whereon,  encountering*  the  clear  signs 
that  the  first  division  of  the  expedition  had  halted  there,  we  also  halted  ; 
and  seeing  that  there  was  no  water,  a  water-hole*  was  dug,  and  the  animals 
drank  in  it — though  in  a  little  while  it  was  learned  that  this  labor  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  since  at  the  distance  of  one  league  or  a  little 
more,  running  water  was  found  and  good  pasture.  This  spacious  spot  we 
called  Santiago,  as  on  this  day  was  celebrated  his  apparition  in  aid  of  the 
Spaniards. 

15.  On  the  24th  we  followed  our  march,  which  was  of  three  and  a  half 
hours,  and  about  half  the  Journey  was  through  an  arroyo  secof  and  toil- 
some with  much  sand  ;  and  it  had  some  few  palms,  and  the  rest  is  painful 
and  ugly  hills.  And  through  these  we  came  out  into  a  plain  surrounded  by 
Hills,  through  which  passes  an  arroyo  seco  ;  and  in  its  center  it  has  a  very 
leafy  palm,  under  whose  shade  we  made  halt,  and  the  spot  was  named 
Corpus  Christi.  For  the  people  they  brought  us  water  in  a  little  while, 
but  the  beasts  did  not  get  a  taste — but  they  had  drunk  at  midday  ;  for  in 
provision  for  this,  the  Journey  of  this  day  was  made  in  the  afternoon, 
starting  from  the  last  stopping-place  at  12  noon,  for  which  reason,  with 
the  much  Sun,  the  [journey]  was  more  painful  to  us.  All  these  nights  for 
the  last  4  days  a  Lion  has  been  roaring  at  us  from  round  about.  God  de- 
liver us  from  him,  as  [He  has  done]  thus  far.  Some  cottontail  rabbits 
have  been  seen  along  the  way,  and  only  two  have  been  caught.  Tracks  of 
Gentiles,  but  none  of  them  have  been  seen. 

*  Batefftie,  for  Bat^ni,  a  Siualoa  proTincialism  for  a  well ;    from  the  Cahita  **  t>a/* 
water, 
t  Dry  ravine. 
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16.  On  the  25th»  the  great  feast  of  Corpus,  I  said  Mass  in  said  spot,  and 
all  heard  it.  And  afterwards  we  pursued  our  march,  traveling  about  half 
an  hour  up  the  arroyo,  the  same  one  that  passes  through  the  place  we  left ; 
and  in  this  stretch  it  has  some  palms,  and  its  verdure  is  cheerful.  And 
afterwards  we  entered  upon  the  ascent  of  a  high  Mountain,  and  with  only 
some  level  places  which  now  and  then  offered.  The  rest  was  to  descend 
by  a  declivity,  all  somewhat  painful.  And  at  the  end  of  the  4  hours  of 
march  which  we  made  this  day,  we  discovered  from  the  height  a  handsome 
arroyo  peopled  with  cottonwoods  and  much  leafage.  We  descended  into  it 
and  halted  ;  and  seeing  that  there  was  no  water,  a  water-hole  was  opened, 
and  we  had  abundance  for  the  people  and  the  animals  to  drink.  But  at 
night  of  the  same  day,  seeking  for  the  beasts  a  place  convenient  for  their 
pasturage,  it  was  found  that  a  little  lower  down  the  same  arroyo  there  was 
plenty  of  water  and  excellent  pasture.  Along  the  road  this  day  we  en- 
countered, after  about  two  hours,  on  a  bench,  a  little  pueblo  of  10  Cho2^s 
[huts]  Joined  together,  and  well  made,  but  not  a  Gentile.  A  little  later 
our  attention  was  called  by  a  tree,  very  tall  and  leafy,  a  thing  we  had  not 
seen  until  now,  outside  the  Missions.  And  coming  up  to  it,  I  saw  it  was  an 
Alamo  [cottonwood],  a  thing  which  still  more  caused  me  to  admire ;  and 
we  called  the  place  Alamo  Solo  [Lone  Cottonwood].  Thereafter  the  land 
begfan  to  be  more  smiling  and  gladsome  than  thus  far,  with  trees  tall  and 
tufted  (altho*  not  so  much  as  the  said  Alamo),  whose  branches  and  leaves 
are  altogether  like  the  Cypress* ;  and  various  other  trees  of  like  height, 
various  little  flowers — ^and  in  fine  it  appeared  a  new  country.  This  evening 
there  loomed  up  on  a  hillock,  which  we  had  in  sight  from  the  spot  where 
we  were  halted,  some  three  Gentiles.  We  sent  two  Indians  of  ours  to  in- 
vite them,  that  we  were  their  friends ;  but  soon  as  they  saw  them  near 
they  fled,  and  we  could  not  manage  to  get  them  to  come. 

On  the  26th  we  remained  in  this  same  stopping-place,  because  the  excel- 
lence of  it  invited  to  the  refreshment  of  the  beasts,  which  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding Journeys  had  been  somewhat  overworked.  Two  Gentiles  were 
again  visible  on  the  same  height,  and  our  Indians — shrewder  than  yester- 
day— ^went  to  catch  them  with  caution,  that  they  should  not  escape  them. 
And  altho'  [one]  fled  from  between  their  hands,  they  caught  the  other. 
They  tied  him,  and  it  was  all  necessary ;  for,  even  bound,  he  defended 
himself  that  they  should  not  bring  him,  and  flung  himself  upon  the 
ground  with  such  violence  that  he  scraped  and  bruised  his  thighs  and 
knees.  But  at  last  they  brought  him.  They  set  him  before  me  ;  and  set- 
ting him  on  his  knees  I  put  my  hands  upon  his  head  and  recited  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  him,  and  untied  him.  He 
was  most  frightened  and  very  disturbed.  We  took  him  to  the  tent  of  the 
Senor  Governor,  trying  to  console  him,  that  no  harm  would  be  done  him. 
He  was  a  robust  young  person,  seemingly  of  about  20  years.  Asking  him 
what  his  name  was,  he  answered  Axajui.  These  Seflores  wished  to  know 
what  the  word  meant  in  his  language,  but  this  was  much  to  ask  this  poor 
folk,  and  so  they  said  it  was  his  name  or  Nation.  We  passed  our  Axajui 
some  figs,  meat  and  tortillas,  for  him  to  eat.  He  ate  some,  but  little, 
always  with  perturbation ;  and  taking  a  handful  of  earth  and  conveying 
it  to  his  mouth,  he  said  **  pinole."t  We  marveled  whence  he  knew  of 
pinole.  A  jar  of  pinole  was  got  out  for  him,  and  he  took  a  little.  And 
another  jar  was  made  for  him  [of  pinole]  dissolved  in  water,  which  he 
drank  all  up.    All  his  much  talk  in  the  midst  of  his  perturbation  [was]  to 

*  Doubtless  the  small  tree  known  in  this  reirion  as  "  red-shank.** 
t  Flonr  of  parched  popcorn  ;  eaten  dry  or  as  a  cmel. 
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excuse  himself  for  having  looked  at  us  from  the  hill,  the  day  before  as 
well  as  today.  And  in  exonerating  this  venial  sin  he  committed  a  pretty 
mortal  one,  with  saying  that  he  came  there  sent  by  his  Captain  to  spy  on  ns^ 
in  order  that  when  we  took  up  our  march  onward  the  said  Captain  and  his 
rancheria,  and  4  other  [captains]  with  their  [rancherias] ,  who  had  all  been 
convoked,  hiding  behind  some  cli£fs,  should  sally  to  kill  the  Padre  and  his 
Retinue,  altho'  they  were  many.  We  pardoned  him  his  suchlike  intentions, 
and  having  regaled  him  well  we  dispatched  him  to  recount  to  his  people 
how  we  had  treated  him,  and  what  we  had  told  him,  and  that  they  should 
come  to  treat  with  us.  But  not  one  came,  altho'  this  evening  some  have 
been  descried  on  the  same  ridge.  He  went  naked  like  all,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  which  were  returned  to  him,  his  disheveled  hair  long  and 
bound  with  a  little  cord  of  blue  wool,  very  well  made,  the  which  we  could 
not  discover  where  he  had  got  it. 

17.  On  the  27th  we  pursued  our  March,  heading  North,  and  the  road  is 
of  the  best  we  have  had  thus  far — all  over  outstretched  hills,  with  only 
now  and  then  a  declivity ;  and  tho'  we  ascended  plenty,  it  was  gently, 
and  the  footing  all  strong  ground,  with  rare  enough  rocks.  The 
same  hills,  and  the  Mountains  near,  [were]  all  smiling  with  many 
flowers  of  various  colors.  And  after  4  hours  on  the  road,  we 
arrived  at  the  stopping-place  which  is,  and  is  so  called,  the  Cienega, 
or  Cieneguilla.*  Half  an  hour  after  starting,  we  saw  a  Gentile,  who 
was  watching  us  from  a  ridge ;  and  in  about  an  hour  afterward 
another  was  seen  on  another  ridge ;  but  none  of  them  came  near  us.  In 
this  place  we  found  water  in  which  some  of  the  beasts  drank,  but  it  did 
not  suffice  for  all,  and  a  water-hole  was  dug  in  which  the  rest  drank.  Thus 
far  we  have  followed  the  road  which  the  Jesuit  Padre  L#inck  took  in  his 
entrada\  in  the  year  1766,  as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  the  Soldiers  who  was 
along  with  that  entrada ;  but  from  here  we  are  going  to  take  another 
course. 

On  the  28th,  Sunday,  before  we  set  out,  there  loomed  up  near  us  some 
Gentiles  (of  those  whom  the  Soldiers  that  watched  the  beasts  by  night  had 
seen  near  there,  their  rancheria  being  of  at)out  12  Huts),  and  promptly  our 
Neophytes  approached  them  to  lay  hold  upon  them.  At  this  there  arose 
among  [the  gentiles]  a  great  jargon  [Algarrabia,  lit.  Arabic],  and  various 
times  the  Gentiles  menaced  that  they  would  shoot  at  them,  but  the  more 
our  men  talked  peace.  At  last  they  brought  them,  but  so  indignant  that 
there  was  no  way  to  content  them.  It  was  already  the  hour  for  Mass,  and 
that  the  Soldiers  might  hear  it  they  formed  a  ring,  and  put  them  [the  In- 
dians] in  the  middle,  seated,  while  it  lasted.  And  when  it  was  finished, 
another  greater  number  of  them  arrived,  and  the  cries  were  continued.  To 
the  first  ones  (for  they  were  four )  food  was  given  before  and  after  the 
Mass,  and  they  drew  forth  their  pipe,  with  which  they  all  smoked.  And 
as  soon  as  we  parted  with  them  in  good  relations,  they  joined  the  others, 
who  in  a  short  time  exceeded  40,  and  there  was  no  way  to  hush  them  nor 
to  get  them  away.  What  they  said  (according  to  our  Ynterpreters)  was 
that  we  must  not  pass  on,  but  that  we  should  return  back,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  fight.  Long  and  most  troublesome  time  was  spent  in  getting 
rid  of  them  in  a  good  way,  but  all  fruitlessly,  and  not  without  fear  that 
they  would  break  out.  By  order  of  the  Governor,  4  Soldiers  set  on  horses 
put  themselves  in  a  row,  forcing  them  to  retire.  They  resisted  even  this, 
and  one  of  [the  soldiers]  firing  a  musket  shot  in  the  air  toward  them,  and 

*  Marshy  meadow. 

t  The  specific  "entry"  of  an  expedition  or  explorer. 
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after  a  bit  another,  the j  went  fleeing ;  and  onr  men  went  on  loading  the 
beasts  to  pursue  oar  March. 

18.  Our  setting  forth  was  at  10  a.m. ;  and  as  the  Day's  Journey  was  of 
4  hours,  the  Sun  was  most  painful  withal.  After  half  an  hour  or  less,  of 
the  road,  we  descended  into  an  arroyo  very  leafy  but  without  water ;  and 
through  it  to  a  most  handsome  plain,  and  of  good  earth.  Its  width  is 
about  of  a  quarter-league,  but  in  length  [it  is]  more  than  two  leagues. 
The  first  is  of  good  earth,  and  the  second  is  mostly  of  sand  very  fine.  On 
the  good  land  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills  toward  the  Contracosta  (that 
of  the  sea)  much  verdure ;  and  one  of  our  Neophytes  told  us  there  wa& 
plenty  of  water.  If  this  is  so,  we  all  Judged  it  a  place  most  handsome  for 
a  Mission.  After  all  this  the  Mountains  narrow ;  and  thro'  an  arroya 
seco  between  Mountains  we  arrived  at  the  stopping-place,  which  we  found 
with  running  water  and  good  pasture,  wherewith  the  beasts  did  well.  The 
Gentiles  of  the  morning,  it  seems,  wished  to  make  good  the  declaration  of 
Azajui  on  the  26th ;  not  only  with  what  has  been  said,  but  at  our  departure 
from  today's  stopping-place  they  went  following  us  through  the  hills  of 
the  Contracosta,  in  such  sort  that  thro'  all  the  Day's  Journey  we  saw  great 
crowds  of  them,  following  our  route  through  said  eminences;  but  as  to  reach 
us  they  would  have  had  to  descend  to  the  plain — which,  as  has  been  said, 
was  spacious — it  gave  us  no  anxiety.  But  it  did  so  when  some  of  the  hills, 
met  the  others,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  the  narrows.  Then  all  the 
Soldiers  put  on  their  leathern  jackets,  and  they  and  the  Arrieros  laid 
hand  to  their  weapons.  All  had  an  eye  out,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear. 
We  had  a  suspicion  whether  these  Indians  might  be  those  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Quintin,  of  whom  the  Admiral  Cabrera  Bueno  in  his  Speculative  and 
Practical  Navigation^  part  5,  chap.  4,  says  that  they  are  bellicose  and  dar- 
ing ;  and  that  said  Bay  is  in  33^  (tho'  this  author  is  not  accurate  in  the  de- 
grees he  puts  down,  following  the  Coast  from  Monte  Rey)  on  the  Contra- 
costa. But  in  fine  we  did  not  see  them  more.  And  to  temper  the  disgust 
we  had  had  with  them,  God  our  Lord  presented  us  with  other  Indians  of 
very  different  customs.  For,  about  a  league  before  arriving  at  the  stop- 
ping-place to  which  we  were  going,  12  new  Gentiles  Joined  ua,  very  merry, 
saying  they  would  show  us  the  way  and  the  stopping-place  ;  and  they  kept 
their  word.  And  with  their  sort  of  prudence,  when  we  arrived,  they — as 
if  not  to  embarrass  ua  during  the  task  of  unloading — withdrew  to  a  decliv- 
ity in  front  of  us,  and  there  stayed  without  moving.  As  soon  as  we  were 
disoccupied,  I  sent  to  them,  by  my  page  and  an  Indian  Ynterpreter,  their 
treat  of  figs  and  meat,  with  the  assurance  that  they  could  come  to  us 
securely,  and  that  they  should  come  to  salute  us  all ;  that  we  were  all  their 
friends.  They  responded  with  signs  of  gratefulness,  but  that  they  could 
not  come  to  see  us  until  the  treat  they  wished  to  give  us  should  arrive  ; 
that  they  had  sent  for  it  to  their  rancheria,  which  was  near.  So  it  befell 
that  after  we  had  eaten  and  rested,  they  came  down  with  their  nets  of 
cooked  mescal,  and  [with]  all  their  arms ;  and  putting  the  latter  on  the 
ground,  they  began  to  explain  to  us  the  use  of  them,  one  by  one,  in  their 
battles.  They  played  all  the  rdles,  as  well  of  him  who  gave  the  wound  as 
of  him  that  was  wounded,  with  so  much  liveliness  and  grace  that  we  had 
a  good  bit  of  recreation.  For  so  much  as  they  wished  to  tell  us  in  this 
matter,  the  Ynterpreters  were  very  superfluous.  Until  now  we  had  not 
seen  any  Woman  among  them ;  and  I  desired  for  the  present  not  to  see 
them — ^fearing  that  they  went  naked  as  the  men.  When  amid  these  fiestas 
two  [women]  appeared,  talking  as  rapidly  [tupida]  and  efficaciously  as  this, 
sex  knows  how  and  is  accustomed  to  do ;  and  when  I  saw  them  so  honestly 
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covered  that  we  could  take  it  in  g^ood  part  if  greater  nudities  were  never 
seen  among  the  Christian  women  of  the  Missions,  I  was  not  sorry  for  their 
arrival.  The  most  girlish  one — who  was,  they  said,  the  wife  of  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  there — carried  upon  her  head  the  treat,  which  I  had  never 
seen — which  was  a  great  pancake  of  a  thing  like  dough,  but  full  of  some 
fibers.  I  went  to  put  my  hands  upon  her  head,  and  the  dough  was  left  on 
them  ;  and  at  once  she  and  her  husband  began  to  explain  to  me  how  it  was 
eaten.  The  old  woman  also  talked,  more  than  all,  and  in  yells.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  Captain  and  his  Companions  continued,  and  [we  were]  all 
so  absorbed  in  it  that  we  did  not  notice  when  the  women  went  back  ;  f<^ 
after  a  little  while,  asking  for  them,  that  we  might  thank  them  for  their 
kindness,  we  found  that  they  had  already  disappeared.  To  the  Captain 
we  gave  wherewith  to  make  a  present  to  his  wife  and  to  all  the  rest ;  and 
we  bade  them  farewell,  and  they  went  away  obediently  and  contented,  but 
saying  that  they  wished  to  go  on  ahead  with  us  and  to  follow  us  as  friends. 
19.  On  the  29th  we  set  forth  from  the  place,  and  the  Day's  Journey  was 
of  three  hours,  even ;  but  most  painful,  for  all  of  it  was  through  hills,  as- 
cents, descents,  all  slopes  of  earth,  but  steep  and  troublesome.  At  last  we 
descended  to  the  plain ;  and  the  hardship  could  be  considered  well  em- 
ployed, because  of  the  excellence  of  the  stopping-place,  without  peer  in  all 
that  we  have  seen  thus  far.    At  the  beginning  of  this  Day's  Journey  we 

m 

came,  in  a  short  level,  upon  the  little  houses  or  chozas  of  our  friendly  Gen- 
tiles of  the  preceding  day ;  very  well  built,  like  those  we  have  frequently 
come  upon  in  these  last  Days'  Journeys.  And  from  the  slope  which  soon 
followed,  the  said  Indians  of  the  day  before  came  sliding  down  on  us, 
already  in  much  greater  number,  in  fulfillment  of  their  vow  that  they  must 
accompany  us  ;  and  they  came  with  great  hurrahings.  But  as  the  way  was 
bad  and  narrow,  they  happened  to  do  us  other  harm,  [despite]  their  good 
intention ;  for  the  beasts  took  fright,  and  were  in  peril  of  falling  head- 
long d<mn  the  bluff.  It  was  said  to  them  that  this  was  enough  already, 
that  we  were  very  content  [and  sure]  of  their  fine  Friendship  (which  they 
countersigned  with  new  [gifts  of]  mescales,  that  they  brought  for  the 
Neophytes  afoot).  But  since  for  the  uproar  they  did  not  attend  nor  under- 
stand, we  remained  in  the  same  [fix] ,  and  the  bad  matter  prog^ressed  be- 
cause the  way  grew  always  worse.  The  Captain  of  them  was  called  and 
was  charged  concerning  the  matter,  and  tried  to  compose  and  gather  his 
people,  in  which  l)e  succeeded  only  in  part.  At  last  the  Seiior  Governor, 
who  had  gone  forward,  turned  back  and  reinforced  the  request.  And  see- 
ing that  it  was  not  enough,  he  ordered  a  musket-shot  into  the  air  in  their 
direction.  They  ceased,  and  the  trouble  was  ended — altho'  I  already  felt 
that  with  this  demonstration  we  left  them  some  doubt  of  our  love  toward 
them.  Theirs  toward  us  we  found  confirmed,  in  that  a  little  after  we 
reached  this  stopping-place,  three  Gentiles,  of  those  from  here  presented 
themselves  to  us  with  no  other  weapons  than  the  pipe  in  hand,  and  told  us 
that  from  the  preceding  stopping-place  they  had  sent  on  warning  that  they 
[here]  should  receive  us  in  peace,  because  we  were  good,  and  good  people  ; 
and  so  they  have  done.  May  God  Our  I^ord  make  these  [here]  and  those 
[back  there]  Christians.  I  well  believe  that  it  would  be  so,  if  here  were 
founded  shortly  a  Mission,  inasmuch  as  the  place  invites  to  it. 

[to  bb  continu«d.] 
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LITTLE  over  fourteen  years  a^o — or  precisely 
Jan.  23,  1888 — the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  careful  and  accurate  report  on 
the  status  and  condition  of  the  Mission  In- 
dians of  Southern  California,  begfinning-  with 
these  words,  which  are  fully  justified  by  the 
body  of  the  document  *  (italics  mine)  : 

"  The  history  of  the  Mission  Indians  for  a  century  may  be  written  in  four 
words,  conversion,  civilization,  neglect,  outrage.  The  conversion  and  civili- 
zation were  the  work  of  the  Mission  Fathers  previous  to  our  acquisition  of 
California ;  the  neglect  and  outrage  have  been  mainly  our  own.  Justice 
and  humanity  alike  demand  the  immediate  action  of  Government  to  pre- 
serve for  their  occupation  the  fragments  of  land  not  already  taken  from 
them." 

^* Justice  and  humanity '^  have  not  got  much  ahead  in  the  four- 
teen years  since.  The  same  words  are  true  today  ;  and  to  the 
long  list  of  oppression  and  wrong  detailed  in  Senator  Piatt's  old 
report,  a  vast  new  assortment  could  now  be  added.  Of  course 
'^  immediate  action  "  was  not  taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  noth- 
ing whatever  looking  to  a  real  solution  of  the  discreditable  situ- 

*Report  No.  74, 50th  Congress,  1st  Session,  n.  I. 
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ation  has  ever  been  done.  Yet  in  this  same  report  is  outlined 
the  plan  which  would  have  settled  the  whole  matter  satisfacto- 
rily a  dozen  years  ago,  if  it  had  been  followed — the  very  plan 
which  the  Sequoya  League  is  now  pushing  to  probable  success. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  that  date — Hon.  J.  D.  C. 
Atkins — says  :* 

'*  For  many  years  this  office  has  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
having  the  rights  of  Indians  and  settlers  determined  by  a  commission  ofcom^ 
PeUnt  and  disinterested  persons^  who  could  go  upon  the  ground  and  care- 
fully investigate  the  whole  matter.  .  .  .  Until  this  is  done,  permanent 
provision  cannot  be  made  for  these  Indians,  nor  can  the  disputes  continu- 
ally arising  between  the  Government  and  intruders  be  finally  and  equitably 
settled." 

Neither  have  the  fourteen  years  shaken  the  wisdom  of  Com-^ 
missioner  Atkins's  plan.  Matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
simply  because  his  advice  was  not  taken  ;  and  now  the  case  is^ 
become  so  critical  that  even  Congress  cannot  longer  evade  ac* 
tion  ;  and  the  action  taken  is  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  com-^ 
mission — though  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  powers  it  would 
need  to  remedy  the  generic  case  and  keep  the  Mission  Indian 
problem  from  being  a  perennial  annoyance  and  discredit  to  the 
Government.  But  if  it  succeeds  in  the  specific  case,  that  will 
at  least  be  a  beginning — the  first  beginning  this  great  nation 
has  made  in  54  years  to  deal  wisely  and  justly  by  the  hapless 
Mission  Indians. 

This  is  a  little  the  more  disquieting  to  thoughtful  Americans, 
in  view  of  the  historic  and  impregnable  fact  that  in  54  years — 
a  century  earlier — devilish  Spain  had  converted  about  100,000  of 
these  Indians  from  savagery  to  Christianity;  had  built  21  costly 
and  beautiful  temples  for  them  to  worship  in — and  the  best  of 
those  Indian  churches  could  not  be  replaced  today  for  $100,000 — 
had  given  them  schools  and  industrial  schools,  in  far  greater 
number  than  they  have  today,  after  54  years  of  American  rule  ; 
had  taught  them  a  religion  and  a  language  they  have  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  to  which  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  are  still 
devoted  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  we  have  been  at  pains  to 
teach  them ;  had  taught  them  to  build  good  houses,  to  be  good 
carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  blacksmiths,  soapmakers,  tan- 
ners, shoemakers,  cooks,  brickmakers,  spinners,  weavers,  sad- 
dlers, shepherds,  cowboys,  vineyardists,  fruit-growers,  millers, 
wagon-makers,  and  so  on.  In  all  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Cal- 
ifornia, I  cannot  discover  that  it  ever  once  happened  that  an  In- 
dian was  driven  off  his  land ;  under  our  regime  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  an  Indian  has  escaped  being  so  driven  off — and, 
in  many   cases,  time   after  time,  till  now  the  poor  devils  are 

*Ibld,  p.  3. 
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elbowed  off  practically  all  the  lands  that  even  **poor  white 
trash  "  would  take  for  a  gift.  If  there  is  in  human  history 
any  more  pitiful  chapter  of  oppression  and  cowardly  wrong 
than  the  record  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Mission 
Indians,  who  once  owned  all  Southern  California,  have  been 
crowded  into  the  waste  places,  a  student  of  more  than  20  years 
has  failed  to  find  it — and  hopes  never  to  find  it.  I  say  "  cow- 
ardly," without  reservation ;  because  all  the  people  who  have 
made  this  unclean  record  for  you  and  me  to  live  under 
would  not,  if  all  together  in  one  body,  dare  evict  one  wide-awake 
American  from  lands  he  held  by  half  the  title  these  Indians 
had.  They  have  been  brave,  simply  because  they  knew  the 
Indians  couldn't  help  themselves.  They  would  not  have  done  it 
even  if  the  Indians  had  been  Apaches.  But  the  gentle,  timid, 
unwarlike,  hardworking,  agricultural  Mission  Indians — they 
were  fair  game  for  a  certain  class  of  people  who  have  the  face 
to  call  themselves  Americans,  and  who  by  their  nature  lower 
the  average  of  the  name  you  and  I  are  proud  of.  It  is  appar  • 
ently  about  time  for  you  and  me  to  begin  to  raise  that  average. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  95%  of  our  official  American  dealings 
with  the  Indians  has  been  disgraceful ;  while  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  in  the  history  of  the  contact  of  the  races  the  Indians 
have  hardly  ever  fallen  short  of  honorable  dealings,  and  the 
whites  have  hardly  ever  risen  so  high — in  spite  of  all  this 
shameful  truth,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  American  people 
have  not  as  a  class  been  wilful  accomplices.  Ten  thousand 
exemplary  church-members,  nodding  in  their  chairs,  do  not 
hinder  one  burglar  from  his  work.  It  is  only  when  these  estim- 
able people  awake  from  their  nap  enough  to  realize  that 
habitual  burglary  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community,  that  the 
cracksman's  activities  begin  to  be  less  safe.  Yet  as  the  good 
people  could  always  stop  these  oppressions  of  the  weak  if  they 
tried,  they  cannot  wholly  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  sins 
they  permit.  We  expect  thieves  to  steal ;  but  we  do  not  expect 
civilized  communities  to  let  them  steal  at  will.  It  is  time  now  for 
us  to  remember  that  you  and  I  are  as  truly  to  blame  (though  not 
so  much  to  blame)  as  the  individual  scrubs  who  have  robbed  the 
Mission  Indians.  They  could  not  have  done  it  if  public  opinion 
on  this  point  had  not  been  of  a  low  order.  There  have  been 
many  excuses  for  this  comatose  condition  of  our  conscience  on 
the  local  Indian  question ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  any  longer. 
It  is  somebody's  business  now.  Competent  people  have  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head  and  are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  All  they 
need  is  the  backing  of  the  community — and  in  a  population  like 
that  of  Southern  California  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
have  that. 
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The  superstition  that  **  Indians  won't  work"  is  of  course 
precisely  as  intelligent  as  the  creed  that  Fridays  and  spilled 
salt  and  13  are  **  unlucky" — though  it  is  still  harbored  by  many 
who  are  well  read  enough  to  know  that  the  other  cited  super- 
stitions are  mere  relics  of  the  ages  in  which  the  white  race  was 
more  ignorant  and  more  fetich-worshiping  than  any  Indian  tribe 
in  the  United  States  now  is.  It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  to 
pay  occasional  attention  in  these  pages  to  facts  competent  to 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  point.  Indians  work  as  hard 
as  anyone  ;  but  like  everyone,  they  are  bound  by  what  we  call 
etiquette.  The  warrior  tribes,  as  a  rule,  will  not  do  work  that 
is,  in  their  concept,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  women.  Neither 
will  most  white  Americans.  How  many  of  your  male  friends 
help  their  wives  sweep,  dust,  cook  and  '*  change"  the  baby  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  every  student  of  anthropology,  which  is  the 
science  of  Human  Nature,  knows  that  the  Indian  economy  is 
the  more  logical  and  the  less  selfish  or  lazy.  But  this  is  matter 
for  a  longer  paper. 

The  most  industrious  farmers  in  New  Mexico,  as  a  class,  are 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  They  live  almost  exclusively  by  agricul- 
ture (with  irrigation,  which  they  have  practiced  for  over  1,000 
years) .  The  Navajos  are  as  careful  stockmen  as  any  of  their 
white  cattle-ranch  neighbors — besides  having  a  national  domes- 
tic industry,  as  no  class  of  ''American"  cow-men  ever  had. 
They  weave  every  year  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
blankets  better  than  the  product  of  any  American  loom ;  besides 
a  large  production  of  tanned  buckskins,  silver  jewelry,  etc. 

The  best  railroad  labor  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia is  Indian — Pueblo,  Navajo  and  Mojave.  It  is  more  reli- 
able and  more  effective  than  any  other  employed  ;  and  a  far 
better  investment  for  the  railroads,  as  interesting  to  travelers. 
The  Mexican  labor,  imported  from  El  Paso  and  shamefully  mal- 
treated by  the  contractors,  does  not  compare  with  it.  For  some 
years  the  track  labor  on  the  Santa  F^  route  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  has  been  done  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  contractor  C,  N.  Cotton  of  Gallup,  N.  M.,  paid 
$70,134  in  wages  to  Indian  laborers  on  the  Santa  Fe.  I  know 
personally  many  hundreds  of  these  Indians,  and  have  known 
their  industry  for  18  years  and  more.  C.  F.  L. 
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IS?"  INCK  it  undertook  its  work,  tbe  Landmarks  Club  has  raised 
^^  over  $4,800;  and  has  expended  most  of  these  moneys  in 
making  the  most  urgent  protective  repairs  at  the  Missions 
of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Fernando  and  San  Diego.  These 
repairs  have  been  made  under  expert  supervision  and  with 
strict  economr.  Any  jury  of  architects  will  say  on  inspection 
that  at  each  of  these  places  the  Club  has  got  a  great  deal  for  its 
money.  There  are  no  salaries  ;  the  club  work  is  done  for  love 
and  public  spirit.  All  moneys  received  go  net  to  the  work  of 
preserving  the  historic  landmarks  of  Southern  California. 
Thus  far  the  Old  Missions — the  most  impressive  monuments  in 
the  United  States^ — have  required  the  Club's  chief  attention  ; 
and  their  critical  need  is  by  no  means  concluded,  while  there 
are  many  other,  if  minor,  things  requiring  the  care  of  really 
civilized  people.  The  Club  earnestly  invites  all  good  Americans 
to  join  ite  membership.  The  fees  are  $1  per  year,  open  to  all. 
Life  memberships  are  $25. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB   WORK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $4755.50,  (In  the  April  number  the 
footing  $4461.50  was  a  misprint  for  $4731.50.)  Blinn  Lumber 
Co.  Los  Angeles,  material,  $25;  Los  Angeles  Lime  Co.,  mat- 
erial, $15  ;  Ganahl  Lumber  Co.,  material,  $12.50 ;  "  A  Friend," 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  $12;  N.  N.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  $4 ;  Mrs.  O. 
Flood,  San  Francisco,  $2. 

$1  each— W.  E.  R.  Fitz-Gerald,  Liverpool,  Eng.;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Brooks,  T.  M.  Howard,  A.  P.  Taft,  J.  H. 
Paddock,  all  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  Tracy  Robinson,  Hollywood, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Pierce,  Miss  Amelia  Smead,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Smead,  Helen  de  Forest  Boothe,  Los  Angeles. 


One  of  the  finest,  ripest  and  most  useful  women  of  her 
QDESTioH.  generation — herself  an  original  atiolitionist,  and  be- 
yond suspicion  in  her  personal  tolerance — writes  the  Lion  her 
disagreement  with  his  belief  that  the  "color  question"  should 
be  fought  out  at  the  Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  even  now  assembling  in  this  city.  She  believes 
we  should  first  cast  out  the  beam  from  our  own  eje ;  that  we 
of  the  North  should  draw  our  line  not  at  color  but  at  character, 
before  we  ask  the  South  to  do  the  same ;  that  we  should  "  wait 
for  the  sober,  second  thought  of  the  nation  to  crystalize;"  that 
it  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  force  on  our  guests  the  consideration 
of  a  distasteful  problem  ;  that  while  we  live  in  glass  houses  we 
should  not  throw  stones.  Why,  she  asks,  should  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  national  reform  be  thrown  on  a  federation  of 
women's  clubs? 

All  this  is  plausible  until  you  stop  to  think.  But  cream  never 
yet  made  itself  butter.  If  Luther  had  been  "polite,"  there 
would  have  been  no  Reformation.  If  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips  had  waited  for  New  England  to  see 
straight  there  would  have  been  no  Abolition.  Nay,  if  a  man 
who  was  once  nailed  up  against  a  tree — the  first  international 
Siicrifice  for  human  freedom,  the  first  world-advocate  of  equality 
for  women  and  others — had  refrained  from  telling  his  guests 
their  duty,  or  had  waited  for  Palestine  to  bat  its  eyes  clear, 
there  would  be  no  Biennial  this  month,  nor  several  other  things 
almost  as  important. 

Like  butter,  reform  "comes"  only  by  agitation.  Six  thousand 
women  cross  the  continent  not  to  fan  one  another,  but  to  get 
good  and  give  good.  It  would  be  indecent  enough  to  invite  a 
guest  to  play  whist  and  then  tackle  her  as  to  the  condition  of 
her  immortal  soul ;  but  we  are  not  asking  the  ladies  to  whist. 
Either  the  General  Federation  is  rallying  here  to  do  something, 
to  learn  something,  to  grow — or  else  it  is  a  consummate  fraud. 
If  it  is  to  be  pink  tea  and  tickling ;  if  it  is  to  avoid  any  heavier 
stress  on  the  grey  matter  than  is  involved  in  rehashing  a  cyclo- 
pedia article  ;  if  it  is  to  dodge  every  question  that  cuts  to  the 
quick  of  human  life,  and  that  might  set  some  fellow-lady's  hat 
out  of  plumb — why,  let  us  understand  it.     But  if  these  women 
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come  (as  the  Lion  believes)  to  use  their  minds  and  widen  them  ; 
if  it  is  a  Biennial  of  real  women,  and  not  of  paper-doll  ladies — 
why,  then  they  will  touch  (and  by  their  circumstance  can 
touch)  no  other  thing  which  roots  so  deep  and  towers  so  higfh, 
which  has  lasted  so  long:,  and  shall  so  long  outlast  every  other 
word  they  will  utter,  as  this  question  whether  our  ethical  and 
social  standards  shall  be  superstitious  or  real. 

If  the  Lion  had  to  draw  a  color-line,  he  would  draw  it  at 
people  whose  faces  look  like  unleavened  dough.  No  one  is  to 
blame  for  inherited  brown,  black  or  yellow ;  but  people  are  to 
blame  for  an  underdone-mush  complexion  produced  by  their 
own  unfit  living.  If  the  Biennial  will  vote  to  exclude  from  the 
Federated  Clubs  any  woman  who  hasn't  brains  enough  to  keep 
a  clear  skin,  the  Lion  will  say  amen.  But  if  the  Biennial  shall 
fail  to  record  its  sense  that  no  woman  who  is  womanly  and 
wise  shall  be  excluded  for  a  thing  she  canH  help,  and  because 
her  great-grandmother  had  for  a  master  the  man  whose  great- 
granddaughter  now  wishes  to  exclude  her — all  is,  with  all  its 
feathers  and  all  its  pretty  rhetoric,  the  Biennial  will  be  a  his- 
toric failure.  These  things  are  not  done  with  when  they  ad- 
journ— they  only  begin  then.  Beyond  any  question,  the  Bien- 
nial will  look  very  pretty  and  sound  very  well.  So  did  the 
capture  of  Port  Sumter.  But  history  sends  in  its  bill  after  the 
lights  are  out. 

Why  should  a  social  question  the  nation  ought  to  solve  be 
left  to  the  weak  Federation  of  200,000  women  ?  Well,  now, 
why  ?  Is  the  Federation  here  to  take  up  questions,  or  not  ? 
Do  the  clubs  leave  Shakespeare  and  kindergartens  and  Art  until 
men's  clubs  shall  get  ready  to  tote  even  ?  What  are  women's 
clubs  for,  but  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  us  ?  And  if 
they  must  hunt — and  thank  heaven  they  think  they  must — 
mightn't  they  as  well  tackle  the  real  bear  as  stuffed  rugs  on 
the  floors  of  convention  ? 

As  one  who,  in  all  his  life  has  believed  in  giving  women  a  fair 
show,  the  Lion  hopes  that  these  women,  whose  new  freedom 
brings  six  thousand  of  them  to  convene  in  California  will  insist 
that  it  be  passed  on.  And  if  there  are  not  Massachusetts 
women  to  take  the  forefront  for  freedom — as  there  used  to  be — 
he  hopes  that  there  will  be  women  of  California  who  can  take 
up  the  cause  that  they  drank  with  their  mother's  milk  and 
should  feel  more  strongly  in  freer  air. 

The  passing  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  striking  reminder  of     ^"^a  stature 

OP  thb 

the  complexity  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  tendency  to  coi^ssus. 

judge  it  by  jumps.  This  pirate  of  empires,  who  has  made  whole 
peoples  walk  the  plank,  startles  the  world  by  a  will  whose  be- 
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neficences  are  as  colossal  as  his  larcenies.  Millions  to  educate 
in  an  English  university  young:  men  from  all  the  English  speak- 
ing world  !  Its  direction  is  a  token  of  the  times — only  of  late 
has  it  come  to  be  universally  understood  that  the  safest  monu- 
ment a  man  with  too  much  money  can  build  himself  withal  is 
to  forward  education — but  its  ethics  are  almost  as  old  as  the 
predatory  instinct.  Famous  highwaymen  have  always  been 
generous.  The  gambling  spirit  tends  to  the  open  hand.  Nor 
has  any  man  ever  wholly  despised  ultimate  public  opinion,  no 
matter  how  defiant  of  it  he  may  have  stood.  Largely  for  this 
free  hand,  there  has  always  been  a  soft  corner  in  the  average 
human  heart  for  the  Robin  Hoods. 

Those  modest  prototypes  of  Rhodes,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  all  that  gilded  category,  were,  as  every 
student  knows,  pirates  pure  and  simple.  They  burned  and 
looted  cities,  desecrated  churches,  murdered  men,  women  and 
children,  to  get  money.  Yet  the  average  face  of  literature  even 
to  this  day  is  eulogistic  of  them.  For  that  matter,  I  do  not 
recall  any  English  history  which  pretends  to  qualify  the  pirates 
judicially.  They  got  the  money  for  which  they  burned  and 
murdered.  They  got  it  by  the  million  —  they  spent  it  as  that 
class  of  men  always  spend  money.  It  bought  them  knighthood, 
it  made  the  queen  of  England  full  accomplice  to  their  piracy,  it 
gave  them  fame  and  that  fair  gloss  in  history  (of  a  certain  kind) 
which  is  for  the  robber  who  steals  big  enough.  England 
showered  them  with  honors  two  centuries  before  she  had  ceased 
to  hang  the  man  who  stole  a  farthing  loaf  of  bread.  She  had 
more  than  150  capital  offenses,  punishable  by  instant  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  for  her  dashing  millionaire 
pirates  only  glory  and  royal  favors.  And  in  a  vast  majority  of 
our  careless  books  they  have  the  same  honor  still,  though  critical 
history  long  ago  settled  their  status.  Even  so,  the  Buccaneer  of 
South  Africa  will  dazzle  the  thoughtless,  and  be  not  wholly 
without  sympathy  of  the  thoughtful. 

Now  a  man's  death  does  not  alter  any  of  the  facts  of  his  life. 
Nor  does  his  will.  These  may  give  new  light ;  they  may  re- 
mind us  again  of  the  broad  truth  that  no  man  is  so  white  as  he 
looks  to  himself,  nor  so  black  as  his  enemies  see  him ;  that  the 
worst  man  has  more  good  than  bad  in  him,  and  the  best  man 
some  evil.  But  it  should  not  confound  judgment.  The  mere 
stoppage  of  a  man's  breath  does  not  change  the  moral  aspect  of 
anything  he  did — nor  yet  our  obligation  to  judge  his  acts  by  the 
standards  that  never  die.  There  was  never  a  usage  more  per- 
versive of  good  morals  —  nor  one  more  irrationally  retained 
from  the  savage  superstitions  of  which  we  have  outgrown 
most  —  than  the  de  moriuis  ml  ntsi  donum  tetichism*     No  man 
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will  attack  the  dead:  but  only  those  without  the  power  of 
thought  will  pretend  to  believe  that  we  should  not  teach  our 
children  and  discuss  among  ourselves  the  real  character  of  the 
acts  of  a  dead  man  so  dazzling  that  he  may  easily  be  taken  for 
an  example.  All  the  bad  men  and  women  that  ever  lived  up  to 
a  century  ago,  are  dead.  Are  we  to  take  no  warning  of  Nero 
because  he  is  not  contemporary  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  neither 
has  he  known  heirs  to  be  pained  by  our  verdict  upon  him,  the 
short  answer  is  that  he,  not  we,  is  custodian  of  their  feeling  for 
his  reputation.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  avoid  being  damned 
after  death. 

Rhodes  stood  for  —  and  was  perhaps  foremost  giant  of — the 
unscrupulous  Gospel  of  Might.  By  any  analysis,  he  was  a  rob- 
ber. The  blood  of  unnumbered  thousands  is  upon  his  head. 
But  his  distances  were  so  magnificent,  his  murder  so  imperson- 
ally wholesale,  his  thefts  so  imperial,  the  belief  that  he  stole 
largely  to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  country  so  plausible  (though, 
he  kept  enough  **divvy"  to  make  him  one  of  the  rich  men  of 
the  world),  that  we  who  admire  power  —  as  all  sane  humans 
do  —  are  in  danger  to  forget  that  the  man  who  kills  50,000  people 
for  money  and  steals  a  continent  for  an  empire  is  really  not  very 
much  better  than  the  man  who  kills  one  person  to  get  money  to 
keep  his  family  alive. 

There  will  doubtless  be  plenty  of  Americans  down  in  the  dust 
to  accept  Mr.  Rhodes's  scholarships ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  have  the  result  he  saw  in  his  imperial  dream.  They  are  not 
likely  to  carry  much  weight  toward  **  drawing  the  countries 
together."  In  Mr.  Rhodes's  vocabulary,  that  means  drawing  us 
to  English  ideals ;  and  that  will  be  the  way  these  young  men 
will  pull,  with  what  social  biceps  they  may  have.  But  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  these  will  be 
a  class  of  young  men  somewhat  expatriated;  somewhat  de- 
Americanized  ;  somewhat  given  to  a  graduate  accent  which  will 
not  commend  them  to  American  ears  {in  Americans  ;  for  only 
the  hydrophobic  hate  an  Englishman's  accent  in  an  Englishman); 
naturally  obligated  to  revere  the  memory  of  their  benefactor ; 
naturally  partisans  of  the  man  who  caused  the  Boer  war  —  as  to 
which  not  two  Americans  in  the  hundred  sympathise  with  the 
stggressor.  Such  a  class  of  young  persons  will  not  do  much  to 
swing  American  public  opinion.  We  may  take  the  testator's 
intentions  at  face  value.  We  may — and  I  think  should — accept 
his  act  at  what  he  undoubtedly  meant  it  to  be.  There  is  no 
reason  to  sneer  at  it  as  an  *'  atonement " — partly  because  a  mil- 
lion times  more  would  not  atone,  but  chiefly  because  (  as  every 
student  of  human  nature  knows)  men  of  these  ethics  never 
realize  that  they  need  to  atone.    We  may  be  grateful  that  from 
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a  life  superbly  misspent  conies  this  posthumous  proof  that  it 
was  still  human.  But  we  do  not  need  to  forget  all  that  we  ever 
knew,  all  that  we  try  to  practice  individually,  of  morals.  Nor 
need  we  forget  what  Rhodes  himself  would  think  in  his  heart  of 
the  American  who  shall  send  his  son  to  accept  Rhodes's  charity. 
It  was  an  Englishman  who  wrote  the  fittest  epitaph  for 
Rhodes : 

**  He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

^^  MANY  Greneral  Miles  is  one  of  the  handsomest  persons  now 

PR9SIDBNTS.  extant,  and  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  Possibly  it  is  due  to 
a  conspiracy  of  the  Amalgamated  Oculists  that  he  has  been 
somewhat  withdrawn  from  public  gaze  of  late  years.  He  is 
also  a  brave  and  clever  soldier ;  and  all  the  more  to  be  hon- 
ored because  he  has  ascended  from  being  a  Boston  crockery 
clerk  to  be  Lieutenant  General  "  commanding  "  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  West  Point  and 
its  genial  curriculum  of  hazing  as  a  preparation  for  Hydro- 
pathy in  the  Philippines. 

Gen.  Miles  cannot  properly  be  blamed  for  his  fatal  gift  of 
beauty  ;  nor  for  having  heard  of  it.  God  made  him ;  and  mili- 
tary gentlemen  who  look  like  a  fire-sale  beside  him  should  put  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and  not  lay  it  up  against  their 
brother. 

It  has  been  Gen.  Miles's  misfortune,  however,  to  be  born  superb 
too  late — or  too  early.  Through  an  improvidence  in  our  political 
machinery,  he  is  subordinate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  our  modern  Presidents,  though  good  men,  have  limped  on 
the  esthetic  side.  He  has  had  rather  a  liberal  assortment  of 
them  to  bear  with,  too,  since  he  came  up  against  them — Gar- 
field, Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roosevelt ;  well-meaning 
men  of  both  parties,  and  of  several  shades  of  adaptability  ;  all 
but  one  of  them  men  of  some  experience  in  war  ;  all  of  them  up 
to  the  constitutional  requirements  as  to  age,  sex,  color  and  av- 
erage intelligence  for  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  But 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  refrain  from  a  present  tired  feel- 
ing when  Gen.  Miles  hove  in  sight.  Very  likely  they  were 
jealous. 

Through  one  or  two  administrations,  this  might  doubtless  be 
forgiven.  But  the  shocking  unanimity  of  our  Presidents  in 
having  business  in  the  inner  office  when  a  stately  military  foot- 
fall was  heard  in  the  ante-room,  forces  us  to  a  reluctant  conclu- 
sion. Either  we  shall  have  to  get  along  without  Presidents,  or 
without  Miles.     Unless,  indeed,  we  can  split  the  difference. 
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The  Lion  can  claim  no  originality  in  this  latter  alternative. 
Gen.  Miles  foresaw — before  he  had  had  half  his  present  experi- 
ence with  the  hereditary  obtuseness  of  the  White  House — the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  g^et  a  President  who  will  re- 
alize the  worth  of  Miles.  It  is  as  simple  as  his  recent  plan  for 
equipping  the  army  with  Scythian  chariots  or  something  of  the 
sort — running  mowing-machines  in  front  of  the  Boys,  to  cut 
down  the  enemy  as  it  were  alfalfa. 

For  reasons  easily  delimited,  it  cannot  have  been  later 
than  1888  that  California  and  other  newspaper  offices  were 
besieged  with  tuberose  endorsements  of  Gren.  Miles  for  the 
Presidency.  Tuberose  ?  Were  you  ever  in  a  closed  room 
with  a  vase  of  these  modest  flowers?  They  are  so 
sweet  that  one  has  to  open  the  window.  How  these 
Sabean  odors  came  to  all  newspapers,  the  Lion  has  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  he  does  know  how  they  reached  the 
one  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  active.  The  documents  were 
handed  him  personally  by  Gren.  Miles's  aide-de-camp,  with  a 
fervent  exhortation  to  publish — not  necessarily  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  but  anyhow.  In  a  somewhat  ripe  experience  with 
the  arts  of  advertising,  the  Lion  has  never  encountered  any- 
thing else  to  compare  with  these  effusions — for  they  were  not 
discouraged  by  a  single  '*  declined  with  thanks.^'  And  the 
presidential  bee  then  let  loose  seems  to  have  buzzed  in  a  lonely 
bonnet  these  sixteen  years  since.  Perhaps,  however,  Gren. 
Miles  did  not  know  what  his  aide-de-camp  was  doing. 

Certain  valued  friends  of  the  Lion  seem  to  feel  that  the 
present  inquiry  into  Philippine  affairs  is  *'due  chiefly  to  Gren. 
Miles."  Maybe  so,  maybe  not  so.  If  so,  a  new  halo  for  that 
classic  head.  Giod  knows  the  inquiry  was  needed,  and  the  truth 
never  hurts  true  people.  But  the  Lion  suspects  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  due  to  the  general  spirit  of  openness  and  teachable- 
ness and  strenuous  desire  to  know  and  do  the  right  thing  which 
marks  this  administration,  than  it  is  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
fighting  it.  Whether  President  Roosevelt's  mental  attitude 
toward  the  Philippine  war  is  right  or  wrong,  no  sane  person 
who  knows  him — or  his  history — can  doubt  that  he  means  to  be 
right,  and  means  with  the  vigor  that  usually  comes  right.  He 
is  not  the  man  to  sin  against  light  nor  to  pretend  there  is  no 
light.  And  any  judge  of  men  would  sooner  trust  him  than  one 
who,  in  all  a  long  and  honorable  enough  career,  has  never  been 
suspected  of  unselfishness,  of  modesty,  of  devotion  to  any  cause 
except  his  own.  The  way  to  trust  a  good  man,  however,  is  not 
to  go  sleep  and  leave  him  to  work  it  out ;  but  to  stay  awake  and 
help  him. 
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TALKBB-  There  have  come  to  be  two  thiaers  in  the  world  whose 

GBNBRAi^.  mouths  are  bigrger  than  their  heads,  where  only  one  was 
intended.     Nature  assigned  rivers  to  be  so,  but  not  people. 

,Of  late  years  our  gfenerals  have  grown  only  less  distinguished 
than  our  prize-fighters  in  the  ease  of  their  vocal  chords.  Un- 
bosomed warriors  have  come  to  be  as  audible  as  phonographic 
parlors.  There  is  no  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  where 
these  things  would  be  tolerated  ;  but  a  republic  is  good-natured 
to  a  fault — its  own  inclusive. 

Now,  however,  we  really  seem  to  have  an  administration 
which  knows  what  discipline  and  dignity  in  the  army  are,  and 
means  to  have  them.  If  the  button-up  gentleman  in  shoulder 
straps  is  really  better  than  we — as  neither  he  nor  we  deny — ^let 
him  act  better.  We  do  not  expect  manners  of  the  rabble  ;  but 
people  to  whom  we  are  to  look  up  must  have  them. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  an  American  ;  but  when  you  Aave  to 
discriminate,  there  is  just  one  thing  that  is  better — and  that  is 
to  be  a  Man.  Naturally  best  of  all  is  it  when  the  two  can 
conjoin. 

It  is  American,  certainly,  to  say  what  you  think ;  but  it  is 
better  American  to  think  what  you  say.  The  freest  man  is  the 
man  who  recognizes  the  qualifications  he  has  assumed.  Under 
stress  we  think  certain  things  we  do  not  say  before  ladies. 
When  one  marries,  one  gives  bond  of  honor  not  always  to  evac- 
uate his  instant  mind  to  the  woman  that  is  his  hostage.  A 
doctor  could  be  much  more  entertaining  than  he  generally  is,  if 
he  told  us  all  he  could  about  the  last  lady  who  came  to  him  for 
treatment.  Lawyers  and  clergymen  know  interesting  things 
they  do  not  tell.  So  do  all  of  us.  Is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  generals  should  not  also  be  held  to  certain  ethics  ? 

In  America  there  is  no  law  to  force  a  man  to  retain  an  office 
he  doesn't  prefer.  If  he  would  rather  be  a  gossip  than  a  doctor, 
no  one  is  holding  him.  If  he  cares  more  to  condescend  to  re- 
porters, or  to  maudle  to  mellowed  banqueters,  than  to  be  a 
soldier — well,  he  is  free.  But  in  neither  case  can  he  be  both. 
If  he  tries  to  keep  the  emoluments  without  regarding  the  obli- 
gations ;  if  he  tries  to  take  a  doctor's  fees  while  he  blabs  his 
patients'  secrets ;  if  he  wants  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  general 
with  the  mouth  of  an  unlicked  militiaman — why,  in  the  long 
run  he  is  going  to  find  his  level. 

Without  a  personal  grudge  in  the  world  against  any  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  of  late  been  rudely  awakened, 
every  American  who  cares  for  common  sense  in  government, 
and  who  knows  what  it  is,  is  heartened  by  the  new  hand  that  has 
fallen  among  our  vocal  sons  of  Mars.  Schley  and  Miles  have 
been  rebuked  for  indecent  forgetfulness  of  the  ethics  of  their 
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place  ;  and  now  Funston  gets  a  flat  public  reminder  that  he 
isn't  hired  by  the  government  to  make  silly  speeches. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President,"  writes  the  acting^  Secretary  of  War  to 
Mr.  Funston,  *'  to  instruct  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  cease  public  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines ;  and  he  also  expresses  his  regret 
that  you  should  make  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  the  object  of  your 
criticism  or  discussion." 

The  latter  is  as  mild  a  thing  as  a  milder  man  could  say, 
when  Mr.  Funston  has  publicly  worried  about  Senator  Hoar's 
'*  overheated  conscience."  Funston  —  Hoar!  To  anyone  who 
knows  history,  there  is  no  need  of  comment. 

Wax  heads  are  very  pretty  in  the  shade,  where  they     turning 
maintain  a  look    of    almost  human  intelligence ;    but  ught. 

when  the  sun  strikes  them  they  lapse  into  a  lamentable  unlike- 
ness  to  anything  more  mental  than  a  lump  of  dough.  And  this 
is  as  true  whether  the  heads  are  of  common  beeswax  or  of  the 
still  commoner  conventional  soft  that  wag  but  never  think. 

War  is  one  of  the  temperatures  that  cause  this  kind  of  head 
to  run.  Aside  from  the  countless  other  fantasies  of  the  wax- 
brained,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  them  in  a  year  or  so  as 
to  ''slandering  the  United  States  army."  Any  grown-up 
American's  desire  that  the  persistent  reports  of  torture  and 
cruelty  in  the  Philippines  be  investigated,  has  been  met  by  these 
fluid  minds  with  this  answer.  Such  a  conception  as  wishing 
to  get  at  the  truth,  good  or  bad,  never  enters  such  heads. 

Well,  like  their  sort  ever  since  human  history  began,  the 
only  thing  these  estimable  models  achieve  is  to  put  themselves 
behind  the  procession.  The  world  do  move— and  the  persons 
whose  heads  do  not  melt  in  the  sun  do  move  it.  It  is  now 
established  beyond  question  that  we — we,  you  understand,  the 
Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave — have  been  using 
torture  in  the  Philippines — "water-cure"  and  so  on.  Gen. 
Funston  has  testified  in  public  that  he  played  '*a  dirty  Irish 
trick"  in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo — but  an  Irishman's  trick  is 
fighting  and  not  forgery.  Three  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army 
have  sworn  in  the  Waller  courtmartial  that  Gren.  Smith's 
orders  were  to  "kill  everything  over  10."  And  so  on  for 
quantity.  And  as  the  President's  is  not  a  waxen  mind,  he  has 
ordered  strict  investigation  and  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Incidentally,  Secretary  Root's  reports  show  that  within  the  last 
six  months  10  officers  and  36  soldiers  in  our  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  tried  for  cruelty  and  other  offences,  and  many 
punished. 

The  people  who  use  their  heads  have  brought  this  about. 
They  haven't  loved  the  job,  but  they  have  done  the  hard  duty 
of  men.     The  people  whose  heads  are  merely  to  keep  them  from 
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looking:  funny  in  a  crowd,  have  delayed  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
nation,  but  could  not  change  it.  They  have  succeeded  only  in 
making  themselves  ridiculous.  Happily  for  them,  few  people 
who  do  these  things  in  the  first  place  know  enough  to  blush 
when  they  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  why  Americans  should  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  doing  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  we  shouldn^t  know.  We  are  old  enough  to  be  told 
the  truth.  We  are  old  enough  to  intend  to  be  told  it.  A  false 
and  fatal  policy  of  censorship  and  concealment  was  begun  in 
the  Philippines ;  and  it  has  been  continued  too  long.  We  do 
not  yet  know  the  facts.  But  we  are  getting  them  in  dribbles  ; 
and  now  our  unskulking  President  is  going  to  find  them  out  by 
large.  It  is  the  first  sincere,  authoritative  movement  to  fetch 
out  the  truth,  to  let  the  American  people  know  what  they  are 
doing.    And  when  we  get  the  truth  we  shall  be  better  off. 

No  one  but  an  irremediable  ass  dreams  that  the  United  States 
army  is  mostly  or  largely  of  cutthroats  ;  but  only  a  whole  wild 
drove  can  be  ignorant  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  men  in  it,  and 
that  distance,  silence  and  censorship  are  their  opportunity.  The 
real  libelers  of  the  army  are  those  who  pretend  that  it  is  no 
better  than  its  occasional  scoundrels ;  its  real  friends  are  those 
who  insist  that  the  men  who  bring  disgrace  on  the  army  shall 
be  found  out  and  weeded  out. 

roR  WHAT  As  is  announced  in  other  pages,  Our  West  will  be- 

BE  WORTH,  ffi^  ill  the  June  number  a  series  entitled  **  The  Right 
Hand  of  the  Continent :  California — What  it  Is — What  it  Is  to 
Be — and  Why."  Written  by  the  editor  under  contract  for  Har- 
per^s  Magazine^  accepted  and  paid  for  by  that  dean  of  American 
monthlies,  these  articles  have  been  purchased  back  for  Out 
West,  with  the  privilege  of  reprinting  the  initial  chapter, 
which  appeared  in  Harper's  for  January,  1900. 

Less  biased  critics  must  adjudicate  the  final  worth  of  this 
series  ;  but  it  is  neither  immodest  nor  unsafe  to  remark  before- 
hand that  it  is  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  printed  about 
the  West.     So  far  as  may  be  known  to  one  who  has  read  and 

annotated  every  book  ever  printed  on  California — in  English, 
Spanish,  Latin,  French  and  Grerman — this  is  '*  different."  It  is 
the  fruit  of  18  years'  intimate  acquaintance  and  three  solid 
years  of  specific  travel  and  study  for  this  one  purpose.  It  is 
from  the  point  of  view  not  of  the ''intelligent  visitor  "  but  of 
the  intimate  resident.  It  is  essentially  Western ;  but  it  is  no 
less  essentially  from  the  view-point  of  the  historian.  As  to  the 
illustrations,  made  expressly  for  this  series,  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  no  periodical  has  ever  given  any  portion  of 
the  West  such  a  wealth  of  typical  and  artistic  pictures. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


vitality  that  instead  of  being  "written  out"  after  so  many 
novels,  Mr.  Garland  has  it  in  him  to  strike  forth  this  fine, 
strong,  human  story.  Clearly,  he  is  of  the  men  that  grow,  in- 
stead of  standing  still.  He  has  grown  away — let  us  hope  for 
good — from  portraying  the  depressing  pessimism  and  vulgarity  of 
mudpuddle  lives  in  dejected  places.  He  drew  that  well ;  but  it 
is  not  of  the  things  worthiest  to  be  drawn.  Fiction  is  not  to 
cast  us  down  but  to  lift  us  up ;  not  to  teach  us  the  hypochondria 
of  the  weak,  but  to  inspirit  us  with  the  better  stirrings  that  are 
in  even  the  deadest  lives.  In  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  real 
West,  Mr.  Garland  seems  to  me  the  happiest  —  certainly  he 
makes  us  happier.  The  present  book  is  a  fine,  strong,  direct 
novel  with  a  real  motive — not  a  mere  photograph,  but  a  creative 
work  in  true  colors.  It  has  all  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Garland's 
work,  and  almost  none  of  the  faults.  It  has  more  perfect  se- 
quence than  the  others,  and  decidedly  more  of  the  winning  qual- 
ity. As  a  contribution  to  the  gallery  of  pictures  of  national  life — 
that  is,  as  fiction  of  lasting  scientific  value  ^  it  really  ranks 
high.  It  is  a  presentment  of  a  thing  not  heretofore  portrayed 
in  fiction.  "Curtis,"  the  Army  officer  made  Indian  agent;  the 
convincing  heroine  ( Mr.  Garland's  best  woman  character,  I 
should  say)  and  her  father  the  Senator — here  are  three  fine,  live 
types.  The  angle  of  the  "  Indian  Question "  upon  which  the 
book  turns  is  drawn  with  extraordinary  fidelity  and  restraint. 
All  in  all,  the  book  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  the  year,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  his  first  book.  The  Westerners     strong 
with  its  powerful  staging  of  a  Northwestern  mining-  **"* 

camp,  its  unhackneyed  people,  above  all  its  creation  of 
one  of  the  rarest  and  moat  notable  villains  in  recent  literature — 
made  the  judicious  prick  up  a  waiting  ear  for  the  next  word 
from  Stewart  Kdward  White.  Already  it  has  come,  and  in  still 
more  convincing  tones.  The  Blazed  Trail  is  an  even  more 
powerful  novel  than  its  predecessor,  whose  strength  was  notable 
among  the  novels  of  the  year;  and  more  satisfactory.  With 
quite  as  much  tension  and  stress  of  villainy,  it  has  not  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  The  Westerners.  It  is  far  more  sympathetic. 
'Thorpe  "  is  a  virile  and  uncommon  hero;  and  his  '  dream-girl" 
is  a  heroine  who  wins;  while  all  through  the  book  are  character- 
drawings  of  fine  certainty  and  appeal.  There  is  some  of  the 
most  stirring  action  that  I  remember  in  any  book  of  recent  years. 
And  one  reason  for  the  compelling  quality  of  this  story  is  that  it 
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knows  something.  It  is  a  life-picture  which  contains  more  of 
experience,  more  of  expert  knowledge,  more  truth  worth  telling, 
than  are  in  a  hundred  average  novels  with  their  split  zephyr 
backgrounds.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

AN  ACTUAx  The  Twin  Territories  is  an  interesting  little  monthly 

^MAGAZINE  P« Wished  at  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  '*  for  the  Indians  of  In- 
dian Terriory  and  Oklahoma."  The  editor-proprietor. 
Miss  Ora  V.  Eddleman,  is  a  young  Cherokee  girl.  Her  maga- 
zine is  fully  as  creditable  as  many  published  by  her  white  sis- 
ters ;  and  there  is  no  visible  reason  why  it  may  not  grow  in 
grace  ;  particularly  if  it  shall  find  the  friends  such  a  case 
merits.  It  strongly  commends  itself  to  the  interest  of  all  who 
care  to  see  the  natural  talents  of  the  First  Americans  given  free 
outlet  instead  of  being  school-bound  to  shoe-making  and  other 
like  pursuits.  It  has  long  been  felt  by  scholars  to  be  a  reproach 
that  we  have  as  yet  developed  among  our  Indians  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  startling  ** school"  of  Indian  historians,  theolo- 
gians, poets,  lawyers  that  Spanish  rule  in  the  southerly  coun- 
tries produced  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  There  are  some 
faint  tokens,  now,  of  a  little  improvement  on  our  bad  record — 
enough,  at  least,  to  show  that  our  aborigines  are  as  capable  of 
these  things  as  those  of  Mexico  andPeru,  if  given  the  same  chance. 
Miss  Eddleman's  brave  little  venture  has  a  peculiar  sympathy 
in  the  fact  that  it — perhaps  the  first  magazine  ever  owned 
and  edited  by  an  American  Indian — derives  from  the  same  tribe 
which  produced  Sequoya,  the  American  Cadmus.  The  price  is 
$1  per  year.  The  young  woman  seems  to  have  business  as  well 
literary  potency,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  comfortable  volume  of 
advertising  she  has  secured.  Members  of  the  Sequoya  League 
might  do  a  graceful  act  by  subscribing.  Let  us  see  what  the 
young  editor  can  do  if  she  has  a  fair  chance. 

THB  The  peculiar  jugglery  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 

sTANDmc  R(K^     to  give  to  American  cattlemen  a  '*  cinch  "  lease  on  lands 

of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  (Dakota)  against  not 
only  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  whom  what  honor  the  gov- 
ernment has  is  pledged,  but  against  the  plainest  dictates  of 
decent  humanity,  has  so  aroused  public  sentiment  that  a  con- 
gressional investigation  has  come  on.  There  is  not  space  here 
for  a  present  statement  of  this  affair ;  but  it  is  clearly  set  forth 
by  George  Kennan  (to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Siberia) 
in  The  Outlook  of  March  29  (287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
10  cents)  which  every  thoughtful  American  should  read.  It  is 
a  plump  indictment,  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can- 
not afford  to  ignore.  If  Mr.  Kennan's  charges  are  true,  there  is 
need  of  a  new  Indian  policy  ;  if  they  are  not  true,  he  should  be 
kicked  out  of  Washington.  But  Mr.  Kennan  is  a  little  too  well 
known,  wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  to  be  pooh- 
poohed.  He  is  a  responsible  person,  and  The  Outlook  is  a  re- 
sponsible magazine.     Both  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

C.  F.  L. 
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The  reprint  in  book  form  of  Thomas  Willing   Balch's  paper      ths  rbason 
on  the  Alasko-Canadian  Frontier — ^read  before  the  Franklin  Insti-  ^^^ 

tute  a  few  months  ago— is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  a  credit  to  the  arbitration. 

press  of  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  it  issues.  More- 
over, it  is  distinctly  informative  as  to  the  merits  of  the  issue.  But  Mr. 
Balch's  conception  of  the  purposes  of  arbitration,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
seems  altogether  too  narrow,  though  it  is  unfortunately  the  one  held  by 
most  "statesmen.**  This  may  be  roughly  stated  as  "Never  consent  to 
arbitration  unless  there  is  a  good  chance  of  getting  something  that  don't 
belong  to  you — or  unless  the  other  fellow  is  a  good  deal  bigger.**  Of 
course  the  true  function  of  arbitration  is  to  secure,  as  near  as  may  be, 
exact  justice  between  the  disagreeing  parties,  and  resort  to  it  should  be 
for  that  purpose,  and  no  other.  To  say  that  because  out  case  is  impregnable 
we  should  refuse  to  submit  it  to  judgement  touches  very  nearly  the  limit  of 
absurdity.  It  has  been  argued,  "But  if  some  stranger  comes  along  and 
thinks  he*d  like  to  have  your  watch,  will  you  arbitrate  the  question  whether 
he  shall  have  it  or  not  ?**  That  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  I  must  do,  if  he 
insists.  Anyone  who  chooses  may  at  any  time  compel  me  or  you  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  defend  before  the  courts  our  title  to  any  property  we 
may  conceive  ourselves  to  possess.  To  be  sure  the  court  may  very 
promptly  dismiss  the  claim  as  wholly  unfounded  and  is  likely  to  make  the 
purely  vexatious  litigant  pay  dearly  for  his  enterprise.  But  summoned 
to  court,  to  court  you  must  go — and  well  and  wisely  so.  Bven  so  should  it 
be  with  nations. 

A  woman  whom  John  Muir  would  characterize  as  "one  of  the      hbart 
kindest,  wisest  and  most  helpful   [friends]  of  my  life  **  could  not  ^^^  hbad 

have  done  trivial  or  unworthy  work  of  any  kind.     Therefore  one  wbi<i<  bi<bnt. 

may  take  up  Catharine  Merriirs  essays,  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Man  Shakespeare^  with  full  confidence  that  time  spent  over  them  will  not 
be  wasted  ;  and  will  lay  the  volume  down  with  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it.  The  interest  of  the  essays  does  not  lie  chiefly  in  themselves, 
but  in  their  revealment  of  the  author — in  whom  broad  sagacity,  keen  per- 
ception and  tender  sympathy  blended  to  form  a  character  of  the  rarest 
type.    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

There  are  not  many  books  which  deserve  the  careful  study  of      Thb  CASB 
every  thoughtful  American,  but  The  City /or  the  People^  by  Prof.  ^^^  pubwc 

Frank  Parsons,  is  incontestably  in  that  select  class.    Its  primary  ownbrship. 

subject  is  the  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  but,  as  Prof.  Parsons 
points  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  municipal  ownership  is  not 
public  ownership  unless  the  people  own  the  government,  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  professional  politicians.  A  considerable 
part,  therefore,  of  this  700-page  volume  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
political  reforms  which  are  necessary  to  make  effective  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic changes.  These  include  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  the  Right 
of  Recall,  Proportional  Representation,  Preferential  Voting,  nomination 
by  popular  ballot  instead  of  in  caucus,  the  merit  system  of  civil  service,  and 
home  rule  for  municipalities.  There  is  little  invective  in  the  book,  less 
rhetoric,  and  hardly  an  attempt  at  literary  style.  But  there  is  such  a  co- 
herent body  of  pertinent  information — statistical  and  otherwise — as  can 
have  been  gathered  only  at  great  cost  of  time  and  effort.  And  the  close- 
knit  arguments  based  upon  these  facts  are  little  short  of  overwhelming 
in  their  force. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  publisher  should  have  seen  At  to  dally  with  "  spelling 
reforms."     Such  barbarisms  as  "  thruout  **  and  "enuf  **  are  more  than  an- 
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noying.  They  can  Ihardly  failJ.to^divert  the  reader's  attention  in  some  de- 
^ee  from  the  weighty  questions|under  (discussion  to  the  mere  form  of  the 
words  employed.  If  Prof.  Parsons  were  a  Prohibitionist,  a  Vegetarian  and 
an  Orangeman,  he  is  too  shrewd  a  lawyer  to  announce  these  facts  to  a  jury 
before  which  he  had  to  plead.  Why  should  he  allow  his  publisher  to  pro- 
claim  him  a  Spelling  Reformer  ?     C.  F.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

PERHAPS  THB  Without  doubt  Ernest  Crosby  was  long  ago  pricked  to  die  on  the 

WATER  CURB  tablets  of  proscription  and  outlawry  of  such  as  count  it  treason  to 
^  ouw>  DO.  criticise  an  Administration  or  find  fault  with  the  occupation  of 
an  Army.  For  he  is  of  that  traitorous  breed  which  clings  to  the  belief 
that  the  Sixth,  Eighth  and  Tenth  Commandments  apply  as  bindingly 
to  nations  as  to  individuals,  and  that  the  gag  is  not  yet  an  American 
Institution.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  newer  and  more 
dreadful  punishment  for  the  pestilent  creature's  plunge  into  yet  loathlier 
depravity.  Captain  JinkSy  Hero,  is  not  only  clearly  designed  to  cast  ridi- 
cule upon  a  certain  Brigadier  General  more  conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion than  for  discretion  in  speech  ;  it  is,  besides,  a  most  savage  and  biting 
satire  on  military  training,  ideals  and  methods  in  general.  For  a  devoted 
advocate  of  peace,  Mr.  Crosby  is  certainly  a  •*  bully  fighter."  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York  and  Lrondon.    $1.50. 

AS  TO  THE  The  Right  Hon.  Lrord  Avebury,  better  known  to  the  reading 

MAKING  OP  pubUc  as  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  added  to  the  list  of  his  published 

SCENERY.  ^orks  a  bulky,  scholarly  and  attractive  volume  under  the  title  of 
The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  due.  It  is  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  study  of  the  forces  which  have  carved  and  molded  the 
surface  of  the  tight  little  island  into  the  semblance  it  now  wears.  Ix>rd 
Avebury  speaks  as  one  with  authority — as  he  has  well  earned  the  right. 
There  are  nearly  200  illustrations,  including  many  half-tone  reproductions. 
The  book  is  a  credit  to  both  author  and  publisher.  The  Macmillau  Co., 
New  York  and  London.    $2.50. 

Every  one  of  the  seven  short  stories  of  childhood  by  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam,  which  have  appeared  in  McClure^s  during  the  last  year  or  so  and 
are  now  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Madness  of  Philips  is  delightful. 
Her  youngsters  are  all  alive,  healthy  and  unconscious  of  ol>servation — 
therefore  the  most  entertaining  of  company.  And  one  of  the  tales — **The 
Heart  of  a  Child" — is  so  tender  and  sympathetica  study  of  a  dear  little 
freckle-faced  girl  as  is  hard  to  match  anywhere.  F.  V.  Cory's  illustrations 
really  illustrate.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Birds  of  Song  and  Story  is  not  quite  a  fully  descriptive  title  of  the  book 
just  published  by  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  since  the  more  interest- 
ing parts  of  it  are  not  the  legendary  and  poetical,  but  the  intimate  ot>ser- 
vations  of  bird  life  made  by  one  who  has  been  for  years  friend,  neighbor 
and  host  of  the  birds.  Sixteen  illustrations  in  colors  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  book.     A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.    $1. 

Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer  is  a  series  of  essays  on  astronomical 
subjects  of  particular  interest  to  general  readers.  The  author.  Prof. 
Harold  Jacoby  of  Columbia,  has  a  wholly  admirable  style — lucid,  direct 
and  untechnical — and  the  further  important  qualification  of  knowing  thor- 
oughly whatever  he  writes  about.  The  essays,  therefore,  are  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  The  illustrations  include  some  excellent  reproductions 
of  telescopic  photographs.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1  net. 

The  little  monthly  edited  by  Ernest  Crosby  and  Benedict  Prieth,  and 
calling  itself    The  Whim^  justifies  neither  its  name  nor  its  sub-title,  **A 
Periodical  without  a  tendency."    It  has  in  fact  a  very  decided  tendency  to- 
stimulate  thought,  and  its  whimsicality  is  only  on  the  surface.    Newark,. 
N.  J.    50  cents  a  year. 

C.  A.  M. 


SOCIALISM    AND    CONSTPUCTION. 

YT^  AST  month  I  dealt  with  the  objections  to  the  Program 
l^w  for  California  which  had  been  advanced  by  men  of  a 
"conservative"  and  "practical"  turn  of  mind.  This 
month  I  desire  to  have  a  little  talk  with  our  Socialist  friends, 
who  dwell  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  intellectual  globe.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  alike  in  New  Zealand  and  in  California,  the 
most  strenuous  opponent  of  a  few  well  considered  steps  in  the 
public  ownership  of  some  things  is  the  man  who  sturdily  con- 
tends for  the  public  ownership  of  everything.  The  man  who 
writes  communications  to  his  local  newspaper  in  opposition  to 
the  constructive  policies  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  Socialist. 
So  also  with  the  man  who  has  pointed  questions  to  ask  at  the 
close  of  an  evening's  address  to  a  general  audience.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  many  conservative  business  men  who 
come  to  scoff  remain  to  pray.  But  our  Socialist  friends  come  to 
scoff  and  generally  continue  to  scoff  when  the  meeting  is  over. 
I  say  this  merely  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
denunciation  or  ridicule. 

Socialism  is  one  of  the  livest  topics  of  the  hour.  It  Tea  wo 
is  by  no  means  a  local  question.  It  is  not  merely  a 
national  affair.  It  is  a  world  movement.  And  it  fore- 
shadows a  great  intellectual  and  economic  uplift  of  the  race. 
It  is  bounded  by  no  distinctions  of  class.  The  first  intelligent 
Socialism  I  ever  heard  talked  came  to  me  in  the  elegant  pre- 
cincts of  a  down  town  club  where  a  thousand  men  of  New  York 
— probably  the  leading  thousand  men  of  that  great  city — meet 
each  noon  at  lunch.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  very  men 
against  whom  the  Socialist  argument  is  chiefly  directed — the 
men  of  Wall  Street — were  discussing  this  idea  as  the  ultimate 
and  inevitable  goal  of  economic  development.  I  know  another 
club  in  San  Francisco  composed  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  California  who  meet  once  a  month  for  a  quiet  dinner  and, 
behind  closed  doors,  express  their  true  convictions  under  pledge 
of  secrecy.  Not  even  the  name  of  their  club  is  known  to  the 
newspapers.  The  advanced  ideas  which  are  discussed  behind 
those  closed  doors  would  be  a  startling  revelation  to  the  public. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  ideas  are  Socialism,  pure  and 
simple.  But  in  their  general  character  they  walk  far  in  advance 
of  the  procession.  The  point  is  that  most  intelligent  men  have 
two  opinions  about  current  affairs — their  public  opinion  and 
their  private  opinion.     That  the  private  opinion  of  the  great 
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common  intelligence  which  rules  the  world  is  preparing  for  a 
new  birth  of  institutions,"  in  some  future  day,  near  or  remote, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think. 

PKOGKKss  OF  Now,  Socialism  may  be  defined  in  two  ways.    One 

^^ovraERSHip  <lefinition  would  describe  it  as  a  great,  vague,  some- 
thing— more  or  less  terrible  to  timid  souls — which  pro- 
poses to  revolutionize  the  whole  foundation  and  fabric  of  society. 
But  a  saner  definition  is  that  which  recognizes  Socialism  as  one 
of  the  principles  of  government,  and  as  a  scientific  principle. 
In  this  latter  aspect  all  men  are  Socialists,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  For  instance,  who  seriously  believes  that  the  United 
States  Postoffice  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  some  private 
monopoly  ?  Who  would  have  our  cities  part  with  the  control  of 
their  streets  and  sidewalks  ?  Who  would  turn  over  the  Fire 
Department  to  private  contractors  ?  These  things  are  now 
established  upon  a  Socialistic  basis.  The  practical  question  is, 
Do  we  wish  to  extend  this  accepted  principle  of  government  to 
other  affairs  now  treated  exclusively  as  functions  of  private 
enterprise  ?  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  matter 
of  irrigation  works,  answers  **Yes."  The  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, answers  **  Yes.''  The  people  of  Chicago,  in  the  matter  of 
water,  gas,  electric  lights  and,  even  of  street  railways,  answer 
'*  Yes" — and  by  a  thumping  majority.  So  the  California  Con- 
structive League,  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  works  to  reclaim 
millions  of  acres  of  private  lands,  of  great  estates  which  now 
shut  out  the  masses  of  men  from  getting  homes  upon  the  soil, 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  and  of  cooperative  or- 
ganization among  producers  and  consumers,  is  fighting  for  the 
assertion  of  public  authority  as  the  only  sensible  and  reasonable 
means  of  building  the  State.  And  if  that  be  Socialism,  make 
the  most  of  it  I 

POSTPONING  Why,  then,  do  many  leading  Socialists  declare  them- 

^MiLLKNNiuM      selves,  even  with  some  bitterness,   as   opposed  to   the 

Constructive  program  ?  Simply  because  they  fear  that 
any  half-way  step  may  operate  to  postpone  the  millennium  which 
they  anticipate  would  result  from  the  application  of  their  more 
comprehensive  policy.  For  instance,  at  our  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing one  of  their  leaders  refused  to  sign  the  roll  of  the  local 
Constructive  Club,  saying:  **This  is  a  movement  organized  to 
sidetrack  Socialism.  It  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  our 
cause  than  either  of  the  old  parties."  Such  comments  as  this 
make  me  feel  somewhat  lonely.  I  fear  I  must  be  classified  as  a 
conservative  among  radicals,  and  as  a  radical  among  conserva- 
tives. And  yet  I  am  in  mighty  good  company,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  us ! 

JOHN  BROWN  The  mental  attitude  of  the  thorough-going  Socialist 

"^^^  ^ir?ipKs.     ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  nothing  but  the  whole  loaf,  and  who  is 

willing  to  see  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse  until  they 
come  to  everlasting  smash,  rather  than  to  make  gradual  prog- 
ress toward  better  conditions  from  year  to  year,  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.     In  a  certain  way,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
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must  command  admiration.  And  in  God's  scheme  of  evolution 
—of  the  sure  and  constant  unfoldment  of  events —  it  must  have 
its  useful,  perhaps  its  indispensable,  part.  The  future  historian 
may  see  in  it  the  spirit  of  John  Brown  battering  the  jail  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  But  it  was  not  given  John  Brown  to  sign  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  Away  out  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  among  rude  surroundings  and  associations,  a  plain 
country  lawyer  was  thinking  as  deeply  and  laboring  as  earnestly 
over  the  future  of  his  country  as  the  militant  farmer  of  Ossa- 
watomie.  Lincoln  was  as  brave  and  as  honest  as  Brown — and 
no  more  so.  But  he  knew  that  true  leadership  consisted  as 
much  in  understanding  what  can  be  done  as  in  appreciating 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Furthermore,  he  knew  how  to  labor 
and  to  wait.  These  two  men  were  types  of  two  elements  in 
American  citizenship.  Both  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  and  both  contributed  to  the  final  result.  We  are 
steadily  approaching  the  necessity  of  solving  another  great  ele- 
mental question.  It  is  a  greater  question  than  those  which  have 
gone  before  and  with  which  our  fathers  dealt  in  previous  genera- 
tions. Those  were  questions,  of  intellectual  freedom,  of  political 
freedom,  of  the  right  of  the  black  man  to  engage  in  free  labor. 
This  is  the  question  of  economic  freedom — of  man's  right  to 
live  by  using  the  air,  the  sunshine,  the  water  and  the  earth.  In 
solving  it  we  shall  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from  men  of  all 
shades  of  belief.  And  there  is  really  but  one  thing  of  impor- 
tance. That  is  that  each  of  us  shall  do  what  seems  to  him  his 
plain,  simple,  manly  duty.  If  God  hates  any  human  being,  it  is 
probably  the  coward. 

The  California  Constructive   League  is  composed  of     ^hb  con- 
earnest  citizens  who  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  structivb^^ 

abolish  the  feudalism  of  water  and  land  monoply  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  scientific  cooperation  among  great  masses  of 
men  whose  true  interest  it  is  to  work  with  and  for  each  other 
instead  of  against  each  other.  We  believe  there  are  enough 
people  of  this  way  of  thinking  to  compel  one  or  both  of  the 
great  political  parties  to  take  up  these  questions  now  and  make 
them  paramount  issues  in  this  year's  election  It  is  a  labor  of 
love — a  work  of  patriotism.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to 
wait  until  things  get  worse.  We  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
preach  discontent  without  proposing  a  practical  and  specific 
remedy.  Finally,  we  know  exactly  what  we  believe  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  for  it  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  ability.  We  be- 
lieve in  doing  the  nearest  duty,  and  doing  it  now.  We  believe 
in  evolution,  not  revolution.  Beyond  this  year,  and  beyond  this 
State,  lies  a  brood  of  mighty  problems  with  which  other  years 
and  our  larger  national  citizenship  must  deal.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  work  and  preach  and  vote  to  lay,  this  very  year,  the 
three  foundation  stones  of  a  greater  California — public  works  of 
irrigation,  the  New  Zealand  land  system,  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion among  producers. 

As  these  words  are  written,  the  friends  of  irrigation     ikrigation 
throughout  the  United  States  are  rejoicing  over   what  Washington 

seems  to  be  the  certainty  of  an  early  inauguration  of 
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the  policy  of  national  irrigation  advocated  in  the  President's 
message.  The  measure  which  seems  likely  to  pass  possesses 
but  one  real  virtue,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  begin- 
ningr  toward  a  great  end.  It  is  not  broad  and  comprehensive. 
The  appropriation  which  it  provides  is  ridiculously  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  case.  It  will  supply  a  continuing*  appro- 
priation of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  a  year.  At  that 
rate  it  would  require  about  one  hundred  years  for  public  enter- 
prise to  accomplish  as  much  as  has  already  been  done  by  private 
enterprise  in  reclaiming  arid  lands.  However,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  experimental  rather  than  as  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  deal  with  the  large  problem  of 
developing  the  public  domain  and  making  homes  for  its  surplus 
population.  The  measure  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  which  Congress  usually  reserves  for  itself  in  such 
matters.  It  is  for  him  to  say  where  the  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended and  to  fix  the  price  of  the  land  and  water,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  farms  to  be  allowed  each  settler.  Thus  every- 
thing will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  administration.  And 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  There  is  reason  for  profound 
grratitude  in  the  fact  that  the  measure  was  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  so 
that  speculators  may  not  forestall  the  real  homeseekers.  Mr. 
Maxwell  and  the  National  Irrigation  Association  were  abso- 
lutely right  on  that  proposition,  and  the  service  which  they 
rendered  in  securing  this  essential  revision  was  one  of  great 
value  to  the  country.  The  timely  and  vigorous  action  of  the 
President  in  demanding  that  the  plan  should  be  surrounded 
with  every  safeguard  in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  on  record  as 
favoring  the  work  on  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  in  Arizona, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  that  work  will  be  under- 
taken at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

DAY  OF  There  are  some  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experi- 

^^sTT^AHEAD  ^^^^  ^^  Washington  this  winter  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation legislation.  Evidently  Congress  has  no  appre- 
ciation of  its  duty  and  opportunity  in  this  direction.  At  least, 
it  has  but  the  slightest  glimmer  of  light  on  the  subject.  The 
accidental  presence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House, 
and  that  alone,  is  responsible  for  anything  we  shall  get  out  of 
the  present  Congress.  There  is  the  best  reason  for  believing 
that  President  McKinley  would  have  taken  no  active  interest  in 
the  subject  if  he  had  lived.  Some  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who  talked  with  him  after  his  Western  trip  last  year,  say  that 
he  felt  that  arid  land  reclamation  belonged  to  the  far  future, 
and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  and  anticipate  its  day. 
Splendid  progress  has  been  made  in  educating  public  sentiment 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  especially  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  But  the  matter  has  not  yet  risen  into  the 
realm  of  practical  politics,  and  we  shall  achieve  nothing  big 
until  it  does  so.  Academic  issues  leave  no  marks  on  the  statute 
books,  however  large  and  enthusiastic  their  popular  following. 
When  some  political  party  becomes  brave  and  wise  enough  to 
demand  that  the  Nation  shall  spend  as  much  money  in  making 
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homes  in  the  West  as  it  has  spent  in  Aigging  graves  in  the 
Philippines,  the  conquest  of  arid  America  will  begin  in  earnest. 
But  it  will  have  to  be  a  much  broader  work  than  merely  passing 
appropriations  to  build  reservoirs  and  canals.  A  whole  brood 
of  new  issues  lies  dormant  in  the  public  domain.  A  land  ques- 
tion of  absorbing  national  interest  will  have  to  be  faced  before 
the  matter  can  be  settled  on  permanent  lines.  The  whole 
mighty  problem  of  internal  development,  on  lines  which  will 
broaden  the  foundation  of  national  greatness,  will  rapidly  un- 
fold when  the  American  people  get  ready  to  discuss  national 
irrigation  in  downright  earnest.*  Until  then,  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  petty  measures  which  tinker  around  the  edges  of 
the  subject,  and  even  for  these  must  thank  a  few  powerful  men 
and  interests  who  are  a  long  way  in  advance  of  most  of  our 
public  men  and  of  all  our  managing  politicians. 

Mr.   Frederick    Haynes    Newell    of    the    Geological     ^r.  nbwbi^i^'s 
Survey,  has  written  a  useful  book  entitled,  **  Irrigation  book. 

in  the  United  States."  For  the  past  dozen  years  the 
author  has  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  the  hydro- 
graphic  division.  He  has  thus  been  .able  to  assemble  the  largest 
amount  of  physical  data  and  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  so  doing.  The  results  of  his  work  have  been  published 
heretofore  in  many  different  volumes  of  official  reports,  but  at 
length  he  has  found  time  to  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  a 
popular  work  suited  to  the  practical  everyday  needs  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  irrigation.  The  publication  of  the  book  is 
most  timely,  for  it  comes  at  a  moment  when  the  most  thought- 
ful people  in  the  country  want  to  know  the  very  facts  with 
which  Mr.  Newell  can  supply  them  better  than  any  other  man 
in  the  country.  He  treats  of  the  whole  broad  range  of  irriga- 
tion, including  the  topographic  features  of  the  country,  the 
character  of  streams  in  the  arid  region,  works  of  engineering, 
the  measurement,  division  and  distribution  of  water,  and  its 
actual  application  to  the  soil.  He  frankly  confesses  the  hard- 
ships and  drawbacks  attaching  to  this  method  of  agriculture, 
but  adequately  sets  forth  the  great  national  advantages  to 
accrue  from  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands. 
Mr.  Newell  is  a  man  of  the  calm,  scientific  temperament,  and 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers, 
or  to  make  their  pulses  beat  faster  by  picturing  a  great  social 
achievement  which  shall  open  the  way  for  new  reforms  of  civili- 
zation. The  deeper  economic  aspects  of  the  subject  may  be 
studied  elsewhere  in  a  literature  which  is  becoming  constantly 
larger  and  more  interesting.  But  the  man  who  wants  to  know 
the  solid  facts  about  irrigation  will  find  them  adequately  and 
accurately  set  forth  in  this  invaluable  work.  Even  before  it 
was  written,  Mr.  Newell  had  won  a  high  and  secure  place 
among  the  intellectual  forces  which  are  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  national  greatness  in  the  West.  The  author- 
ship of  this  book  will  enhance  his  reputation,  as  it  adds  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  fruitful  career. 
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A  soi^DiER  So  Richard  J.  Hinton  is  dead  I  He  was  one  of  the 
°  UBERTY  pioneers  of  Western  thought  and  literature,  if  not,  in- 
deed, the  very  earliest  prophet  of  the  unique  civilization 
which  has  sprung  from  irrigation  in  Arid  America  and  which 
is  yet  to  give  shelter  to  one  hundred  million  people.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  intellectual  caliber — an  opulent  writer,  a  fervid 
orator,  a  brave  and  earnest  soul.  He  had  some  enemies,  but 
imagined  that  he  had  more.  He  loved  his  friends  and  fought 
for  them  with  utter  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  In 
later  years,  as  younger  men  came  to  the  front  in  fields  of  labor 
which  he  had  marked  out  for«his  own,  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
appreciated  as  he  deserved  to  be.  There  was  some  truth  in  the 
feeling,  yet  his  real  misfortune  was  in  being  born  too  early  by 
at  least  a  generation  to  bear  the  great  share  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  was  so  superbly  fitted  to  do,  in  building  the  region  that  he 
loved  as  few  others  loved  it — the  region  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
West.  While  he  had  many  other  interests,  as  his  wide  range  of 
activities  showed,  yet  I  believe  nothing  else  was  so  near  his 
heart  as  to  be  greatly  useful  in  conquering  the  West,  and  to 
carve  his  name  imperishably  into  its  history.  I  once  heard  him 
say  in  a  moment  of  disappointment — and  I  may  repeat  it  now 
that  he  has  gone :  *'  Well,  I  have  lived  my  life,  and  nobly,  tool" 
He  had  good  right  to  say  it.  He  loved  his  f ellowmen  with  deep 
and  passionate  earnestness.  On  every  field  of  battle,  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  he  was  a  soldier  of  liberty.  God  rest  his 
soul  !  

HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD. 

A  STUDENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

JTj&ENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD  occupies  a  unique  place 
^X^  in  economic  literature  and  has  done  and  is  doing  an 
extremely  useful  work.  He  is  the  explorer  and  student 
of  popular  institutions  throughout  the  world,  the  interpreter  of 
democratic  achievements  to  those  who  would  go  forward,  but 
have  not  the  light.  Thus  he  uncovered  the  marvelous  coopera- 
tive progress  of  Europe  in  his  book  on  **  Labor  Co-partner- 
ship" and  the  more  astonishing  political  triumphs  of  New  Zea- 
land in  his  greater  work  on  *  Newest  England."  He  is  now 
studying  Switzerland  for  our  benefit.  He  has  become  the  in- 
spirer  of  democratic  progress  everywhere,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  May  1, 1847,  and  was  educated  in 
the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  Columbia  College  and  Columbia  Law 
School,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  lyeaving-  college,  he  was  for 
several  years  (1869-1872)  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
I/eague,  organized  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  David  A.  Wells  and  other 
prominent  reformers,  and  in  1870-71  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on 
political  economy  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Lloyd  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Munic- 
ipal Reform  Association  of  New  York  in  1870,  which  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  historic  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  regime  at  the  polls  in  that 
year.  He  prepared  a  Manual  for  Voters,  with  the  characteristic  title, 
**  Every  Man  His  Own  Voter,"  which  was  distributed  throughout  the  city 
by  the  Association  in  that  campaign.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1872,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
position  he  held  until  1885,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
writing  essays  and  books.  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  many  special  articles  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune^  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and 
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he  has  [lublished  articles  on  labor  problems  in  several  periodicals.  He  has. 
been  several  times  trustee  of  the  villag-e  of  Winnetka,  Cook  Co..  111.,  where  , 
he  r«aides,  a.nd  also  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Education.  He  naa  a  di- 
rector of  the  Mercantile  Library,  New  York  city,  in  1871,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Club.  Chicago  Literary  Club,  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
and  Authors  Clubs  of  Boston.  His  article,  "The  Story  of  a  Great 
Monopoly"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1881  initialed  Ihe  Anti-Monopoly 
movement  in  this  country.  Other  articles  by  him  were:  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Fifty-Three  Million  Dollars"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1882, 
and  "The  Lords  of  Industry,"  "Making  Bread  Dear"  and  "The  New 
Conscience, "  in  the  North  American  Review.  He  is  the  author  of  "A 
Strike  of  Millionaires  Against  Miners"  (1890).  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" (1894),  "Labor  Copartnership"  (1898),  "A  Country  Without 
Strikes"  (1900),  and  "Newest  England  ;  Notes  of  a  Democratic  Traveler  in 
New  Zealand"  (1900).     Mr.  Lloyd   was  married  Dec.  25,  1873,  and  hns  lour 
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THE    PROCESSION    OF    IDEAS. 

Q*  OMETHING  like  three  thousand  people  are  now  enrolled  as 
^^9  members  of  tbe  local  clubs  composing  the  California  Con- 
structive League.  A  much  wider  public  has  heard  its 
principles  discussed  from  the  platform,  or  read  of  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  time  has  come  when  we  may 
begin  to  form  some  intelligent  impression  as  to  what  the  people 
think  of  this  subject. 

WHAT    CALIFORNIA    THINKS   OF    IT. 

It  may  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  best  elements 
in  the  population  of  California  believe  that  the  policies  of  the 
Constructive  League  would  actually  result  in  building  the  State 
rapidly  on  the  soundest  lines.  Happily,  this  belief  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  single  class  of  our  citizenship.  It  is  shared  by 
bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  professional  and  laboring 
men.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  person  who  is  free  to  ex- 
press his  real  opinion  fails  to  say.  after  a  fair  presentation  of 
these  principles:  "That  is  right,  that  is  common  sense,  and 
that  is  what  ought  to  be  done."  Men  who  have  never  been  in- 
terested in  public  ownership  of  water,  who  have  had  only  foggy 
and  unsympathetic  views  concerning  the  New  Zealand  land  sys- 
tem, and  who  are  inclined  to  take  little  stock  in  cooperation, 
have  repeatedly  declared  themselves  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
this  program  after  hearing  it  presented. 

A    ONE-SIDED    PKOPOSITION. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  side  to  the  question. 
The  man  who  says  that  our  present  water  laws  are  beneficial 
and  that  private  ownership  of  water  apart  from  the  soil  ought 
to  prevail,  is  sure  to  be  a  man  who  has  not  studied  the  matter 
at  all,  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  say  so.  The  propo- 
sition will  not  stand  the  slightest  discussion.  Everybody  who 
knows  the  truth  about  prevailing  conditions  in  the  irrigation 
industry   knows   that   they   are   not   satisfactory  and   must  be 
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changfed  to  permit  the  gfrowth  of  the  State.  So  in  regfard  to 
land,  no  one  attempts  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  best-interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  vast  holdingfs  should  continue  in- 
definitely, provided  there  is  any  way  in  which  they  may  be  sub- 
divided and  settled  in  small  holdings  without  doing  injustice  to 
their  present  owners.  It  is  equally  plain  to  all  that  the  success 
of  cooperative  buying  and  selling  among  our  producers  is  essen- 
tial to  the  coxnmon  prosperity.  The  man  who  would  undertake 
to  organize  a  movement  to  contend  against  these  plain  proposi- 
tions would  be  laughed  at.  He  might  even  be  apprehended  on 
the  ground  of  insanity. 

WORKERS   AND    FUNDS  NEEDED. 

Well,  then,  what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  early  and  sweeping 
triumph  of  these  policies  which  aim  to  save  the  floods  by  means 
of  public  works,  to  purchase  and  subdivide  the  great  estates, 
and  to  develop  scientific  cooperation  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  Government  ?  Absolutely  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  except  the  absence  of  workers  and  of  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  Given  the  workers  and  the  funds,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  could  be  crystallized  and  made  completely  effective 
in  the  next  six  months.  And  then,  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
clears  away  on  the  fourth  of  next  November,  it  would  be  found 
that  California  had  sent  to  Sacramento  a  Governor  and  a  legis- 
lature pledged  to  carry  these  policies  into  efifect  during  the  next 
four  years.  In  that  case,  when  the  next  period  of  hard  times 
strikes  the  world,  this  State  would  become  the  Mecca  of  tens  of 
thousands  seeking  opportunities  to  labor  and  make  a  living. 
The  very  adversity  of  other  States  would  become  the  opportu- 
nity of  California,  so  that  her  banks,  railroads,  merchants  and 
laborers  of  every  sort  would  be  profitably  engaged  in  building 
the  country. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  movement  depends  on  nothing  ex- 
cept the  answer  to  this  question  :  Can  we  find  ways  and  means 
to  extend  the  work  throughout  the  State  from  May  until  No- 
vember ?  If  so,  the  people  will  rally  to  support  these  policies, 
and  the  labor  of  years  will  be  done  in  a  few  months.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  invites  correspondence  with  all  who  have 
suggestions  to  ofifer  concerning  practical  means  of  extending  the 
propaganda.  He  may  be  addressed  at  310  Pine  street,  San 
Francisco,  where  State  headquarters  will  be  established  by  the 
time  these  words  are  read. 

THE    CLUBS    ARE   AUVE. 

Nothing  has  been  more  surprising  or  gratifying  to  the  officers 
of  the  League  than  the  vitality  which  many  of  the  local  clubs 
have  demonstrated  during  the  past  two  months.  Organized  at 
the  close  of  an  evening's  address,  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
their  membership  and  holding  meeting  after  meeting  with 
no  motive  power  except  the  deep  interest  which  the  members 
themselves  feel.  They  are  discussing  the  principles  of  the 
League,  and  are  also  extending  their  work  to  include  many  sub- 
jects of  immediate  local  interest.  For  instance,  the  club  at 
West  Park,  near  Fresno,  arranged  a  large  public  meeting  to 
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give  Elwood  Mead  a  chance  to  discuss  a  practical  means  of  sup- 
plying a  djainage  system  for  land  injured  by  wasteful  use  of 
water.  This  single  feature  was  enough  to  pay  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  club. 

The  Selma  Constructive  Club  has  arranged  a  union  picnic  of  all 
similar  organizations  in  the  Kings  River  District,  to  be  held  at 
the  river,  near  Kingsburg,  on  May  1st.  That  is  a  most  enter- 
prising stroke,  and  one  which  shows  that  the  people  of  that  lo- 
cality mean  business,  and  intend  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  as- 
sist the  triumph  of  the  Constructive  cause. 


THE    PROBLEMS    OF     IRRIGATION. 

Dy  tHe  Executive  CHairman  of  tKe   National  Irri|(ation 

A.88ociation. 

COMPLETE  statement  of  the  views  of  the  National  Irri- 
gation Association,  touching  all  the  issues  involved  in 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Gkorge  H.  Maxwell,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  the  most  active  champion  of  the  movement.  The  article 
is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  probable  passage  of  the 
compromise  irrigation  bill  at  Washington  and  of  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Denver.  It 
is  as  follows : 

(1.)  We  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  government  owns  over  six 
hundred  million  acres  of  arid  public  land  in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States ;  that  approximately  one  hundred  million  acres  of  it  can  be  reclaimed 
by  irrigation  ;  that  the  first  thing  for  the  government  to  do  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  absorption  of  these  public  lands  into  lar^e  tracts  in  private  owner- 
ship and  save  them  for  actual  settlers  who  will  build  homes  on  them  and 
thus  create  population,  enlarge  our  internal  trade  and  commerce  and  the 
markets  for  our  manufacturers.  To  this  end  we  advocate  a  repeal  of  the 
Desert  Land  Act,  and  a  repeal  of  the  commutation  clause  of  the  Homestead 
Act ;  and  also  that  wherever  the  government  builds  either  reservoirs  or 
canals  to  furnish  water  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  public  lands,  the 
lands  must  be  reserved  exclusively  for  actual  settlers  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  acquired  by  speculators  under  scrip  locations, 
or  the  Desert  Land  Act  prior  to  its  repeal. 

(2.)  The  public  domain  remaining  unsettled  is  not  available  for  home- 
stead settlers  until  water  shall  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  co- 
operative enterprise  of  the  settlers  themselves  through  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  reservoirs  and  mainline  canals  by  the  national  government.  We 
demand  that  these  shall  be  built  by  the  national  government,  that  their 
cost  shall  be  repaid  to  the  government  by  the  settlers  who  get  the  lands, 
and  that  the  government  shall  build  the  necessary  irrigation  works  to  open 
the  land  for  settlement  y«5/  as  fast  as^  and  no  faster  than,  settlers  will  take 
the  land  on  these  terms.  In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  providing  water  for 
the  settlement  of  the  arid  public  lands,  we  contend  that  there  are  many 
localities — more  than  the  government  can  build  in  many  years — where  the 
national  government  can  build  the  reservoirs  and  canals  and  specify  the  lands 
entitled  to  water  from  them,  and  give  to  the  settlers  on  these  lands  a  right 
to  the  water  from  government  works  without  any  interference  or  compli- 
cation with  State  laws.  The  San  Carlos  reservoir  and  canal  in  Arizona, 
reservoirs  in  California  on  the  eastern  slope  [of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, with  canals  to  carry  water  to  public  lands  in  Nevada,  and  reservoirs 
in  the  St.  Mary  Lakes,  with  a  diversion  canal  to  take  water  from  the  St. 
Mary  River  over  the  divide  into  the  Milk  River  so  it  can  be  used  to  irri- 
gate lands  in  Montana,  are  all  projects  where  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
complication  of  any  kind  with  State  laws  or  with  any  existing  vested  rights 
to  water.    We  therefore  contend  that  the  federal  government  should  pro- 
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ceed  immediately  to  build  these  irrigation  works,  and  while  they  are  being 
built  other  projects  can  be  surveyed  in  localities  where  complications  are 
avoided.  Such  difficulties  as  do  exist  can  be  overcome  in  each  locality  as 
they  are  actually  encountered.  In  this  way  we  avoid  entirely  the  cloud  of 
imaginary  and  theoretical  complications  which  our  adversaries  in  Congress 
are  constantly  seeking  to  exaggerate  and  put  forth  as  a  reason  why  the 
national  government  can  do  nothing  and  must  finally  surrender  either  the 
land  or  the  control  of  its  reclamation  to  the  States. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  and  incident  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
and  canals  by  the  national  government  to  furnish  water  for  the  arid  public 
land,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  locality  available 
for  the  construction  of  national  irrigation  works,  there  wiH  necessarily  be 
some  land  under  the  government  canals,  irrigable  therefrom  and  very  likely 
irrigable  from  no  other  source.  In  many  instances  actual  settlers  will  have 
established  homes  on  such  lands,  and  it  would  be  injustice  to  them  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  any  water  from  a  general  government  system.  In  fact 
our  adversaries  have  tried  to  create  in  the  West  among  such  settlers  an  an- 
tagonism against  the  national  irrigation  movement  by  falsely  representing 
that  our  plan  was  to  give  such  settlers  no  opportunity  to  better  their  con- 
dition, but  to  take  all  remaining  unused  water  supplies  and  put  them  on 
new  government  land  to  be  used  by  new  settlers  to  the  exclusion  of  settlers 
already  on  the  ground.  The  purpose  of  the  government  is  to  create  pros- 
perous homes  and  insure  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  farms.  A  set- 
tler who  is  on  the  land  today,  struggling  along  with  insufficient  water,  has 
already  established  his  home.  It  is  quite  as  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  water  enough  to  l)ecome  prosperous 
as  that  a  new  home  should  be  created.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  right 
to  water  from  the  government  works  for  lands  already  in  private  ownership 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  an  area  no  larger  than  new  homestead  settlers 
would  be  entitled  to  acquire  under  the  Homestead  Act  and  under  that  same 
irrigation  system.  All  possibility  of  evading  this  provision  through  the 
nominal  subdivision  of  larger  tracts  of  private  land,  or  any  other  means, 
should  be  absolutely  removed.  No  right  to  water  from  the  government 
reservoir  or  canal  should  ever  be  granted  to  any  private  land  owner  except 
an  actual  bona  fide  settler  permanently  residing  on  the  land.  No  non-resi- 
dent owner  should  have  this  right.  If  he  chooses  to  subdivide  his  land  and 
sell  it  to  actual  settlers,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  such  settlers  should 
not  then  he  entitled  to  water,  but  a  non-resident  owner  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  it  at  all.  And  every  settler  already  owning,  or  acquiring  from 
others  already  owning  the  land  under  the  system,  should  pay  his  full  pro- 
portional share  of  the  cost  of  the  works  to  the  government. 

(4.)  There  are,  however,  a  few  isolated  localities  here  and  there  through- 
out the  arid  region  where  communities  have  grown  up,  and  there  are 
special  local  reasons  making  prosperity  impossible  without  aid  from  the 
national  gpvemment  for  the  development  of  the  irrigation  system  of  the 
community.  I  regard  these  localities  as  exceptions ;  no  general  rule  or 
principle  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  them.  Each  must  be  judged  by  itself, 
and  its  claims  to  aid  from  the  national  government  measured  by  the  local 
conditions.  An  illustration  of  one  of  these  exceptional  communities  is  that 
of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  private 
capital  can  be  induced  to  build  either  the  Tonto  or  the  McDowell  reservoir 
or  both  of  them.  I  believe  this  is  a  vain  hope,  and  that,  for  reasons  which 
space  would  not  permit  me  to  detail  in  this  letter,  it  is  impracticable  for 
private  capital  ever  to  build  either  of  these  reservoirs.  There  are  others 
who  t)elieve  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  can  be  brought  about  by 
some  form  of  local  district  organization  or  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
by  such  district  or  by  the  county,  either  for  the  direct  construction  of  the 
reservoirs,  or  as  a  bonus  for  their  construction  by  private  capital.  I  be- 
lieve all  these  plans  are  equally  impracticable,  and  that  no  matter  how  long 
they  may  be  agitated,  they  will  in  the  end  fail.  I  have  made  a  most  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  local  conditions  on  the  ground,  having 
devoted  nearly  a  month  to  it  in  and  around  Phoenix  (and  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  various  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  possible  hope  of  development  of  a  larger  prosperity  for  that 
community  except  through  the  construction  of  the  Tonto  and  McDowell 
reservoirs  by  the  national  government.  In  this  particular  locality,  the 
larger  part  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  already  in  private  ownership.  Yet, 
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by  reason  of  the  peculiar  and  special  conditions  existing'  there,  Arizona  be- 
ing a  Territory,  and  therefore  unable  to  act  as  a  Stale  might,  with  large 
available  resources  like  California,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  part  ol 
wise  statesmanship  for  the  government  to  build  these  reservoirs,  provided 
the  lands  benefited  would  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance,  to  be  repaid  to  the  government  with- 
out interest  or  profit  in  annual  installments  extending  over  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  increased  prosperity  of  the  community  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  government  for  its  waiver  of  interest  and  profit. 

(5.)  I  believe  there  are  other  localities  where  a  large  part  of  the  land  to 
be  irrigated  would  be  government  land,  and  where  whole  communities, 
resting  for  support  upon  considerable  areas  of  lands  already  irrigated  and 
in  private  ownership,  might  be  included  within  the  natural  exterior  limits 
of  a  government  system.  In  such  a  case,  if  all  complications  in  relation 
to  the  rights  to  the  old  irrigation  systems  and  all  irrigators  thereunder, 
could  be  removed  or  satisfactorily  adjusted,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  an  in- 
superable objection  to  the  construction  of  a  government  system  in  such  a 
locality,  that  a  considerable  area,  even  though  it  might  be  as  much  as  half 
of  the  land,  had  already  passed  into  private  ownership,  provided  the  lands 
in  private  ownership  were  subdivided  into  small  farms  in  the  hands  of 
actual  settlers  only,  and  that  the  benefits  from  the  government  appropria- 
tions would  be  disseminated  throughout  the  community  and  not  absorbed 
by  a  few  land  speculators.  Of  course  it  might  be  that  in  such  a  locality 
there  would  be  more  or  less  land  owned  by  non-residents  in  larger  tracts 
than  would  be  entitled  to  the  government  water-right,  but  if  the  construc- 
tion of  the  government  system  would  bring  about  a  subdivision  of  these 
lands  and  their  acquisition  by  actual  settlers  in  small  tracts,  who  would  be 
entitled  to  water  from  the  government,  would  not  this  be  a  result  much  to 
be  desired  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  object  of  the  government  is  to  bring 
about  not  only  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  but  their  actual  settle- 
ment in  small  tracts  by  those  who  will  build  houses  on  them  and  perma- 
nently use  and  occupy  them.  As  one  locality  coming  within  this  latter  class 
there  occurs  to  me  the  Honey  Lake  Valley,  including  the  entire  area  of  land 
irrigable  from  Eagle  Lake  if  the  proposed  tunnel  were  constructed.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  locality  the  proposition  for  government  aid  would  have 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  all  complications  would  have  to  be  adjusted 
so  that  a  simple  and  clear  cut  proposition  could  be  made  for  a  government 
system  under  which  the  government  would  be  repaid  for  all  its  investments 
and  guaranteed  against  any  complications  with  State  laws  or  local  laws  or 
customs  or  vested  rights  of  any  kind.  Of  course  this  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  matter  to  arrange  in  such  a  locality,  but  I  would  not  concede 
it  to  be  hopeless.  I  believe  it  could  be  worked  out  through  some  form  of 
local  organization  which  would  combine  the  good  points  of  the  cooperative 
water  company  and  the  irrigation  district  system,  eliminating  all  the  bad 
features  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  government  would  have  to  deal  only 
with  a  single  organization  which  could  create  a  valid  obligation  under  the 
State  laws  for  the  repayment  of  the  investment  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. Here,  however,  we  get  further  into  details  than  should  be  at- 
tempted in  a  communication  of  this  nature.  The  thing  above  all  others 
which  I  think  we  should  keep  constantly  in  view  is  that  in  the  beginninj^ 
of  this  work  localities  should  be  selected  where  no  complications  exist. 
Then,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  policy,  and  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  by  actual  construction  and  operation  of  governmental  systems,  we 
will  be  able  to  plan  to  overcome  many  difficulties  which  would  now  appear 
to  l)e  almost  insuperable. 

(6.)  From  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  outlines  of  a  governmental 
policy  for  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  arid  lands,  we  pass  now  to  an 
entirely  difl^erent  field  ;  which  is  that  of  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
streams  as  a  part  of  our  established  policy  of  river  control.  This  is  the 
policy  treated  of  in  the  Chittenden  Report.  It  rests  upon  diflFerent  legal 
and  constitutional  principles  from  that  of  arid  land  reclamation,  and  the 
two  must  not  be  confused.  Unless  we  keep  them  distinct  from  each  other 
in  our  minds,  we  lose  sight  of  the  different  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  these  two  different  governmental  policies  rest.  A  national  policy 
for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  is  clearly  within  our  present  policy  of  river 
control  and  regulation,  and  is  also  analogous  to  the  policy  of  forest  reser- 
vation and  reforestation.     Capt.  Chittenden  has  shown  all  this  in  his  re- 
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port,  H.  R.  Document  No.  141,  55th  Congress,  2d  Session,  and  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  Message  to  Congress  states  it  so  clearly  and  tersely  that 
his  Message  can  be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  principle  on  the  subject.  You 
will  note  that  he  says : 

**  The  forests  are  natural  reservoirs.  By  restraining  the  streams  in  flood 
and  replenishing  them  in  drought  they  make  possible  the  use  of  waters 
otherwise  wasted.  They  prevent  the  soil  from  washing,  and  so  protect 
the  storage  reservoirs  from  filling  up  with  silt.  Forest  conservation  is> 
therefore  an  essential  condition  of  water  conservation. 

**  The  forests  alone  cannot,    however,   fully  regulate  and  conserve  the 
waters  of  the  arid  region.    Great  storage  works  are  necessary  to  equalize 
the  flow  of  streams  and  to  save  the  flood  waters.    Their  construction  has^ 
been  conclusively  shown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  private  effort. 
Nor  can  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  States  acting  alone. 
Far-reaching  interstate  problems  are  involved  ;  and  the  resources  of  single 
States  would  often  be  inadequate.     It  is  properly  a  national  function,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  features.     It  is  as  right  for  the  national  government  to- 
make  the  streams  and  rivers  of   the  arid  region  useful  by  engineering 
works  for  water  storage  as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
humid  region  by  engineering  works  of  another  kind.    The  storing  of  the* 
floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers  is  but  an  enlargement 
of  our  present  policy  of  river  control,  under  which  levees  are  built  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  same  streams. 

*'  The  government  should  construct  and  maintain  these  reservoirs  as  it 
does  other  public  works.  Where  their  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
streams,  the  water  should  be  turned  freely  into  the  channels  in  the  dry 
season  to  take  the  same  course  under  the  same  laws  as  the  natural  flow." 

You  will  observe  that  he  then  goes  on  and  says  : 

'*The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  presents  a  different 
problem.  Here  it  is  not  enotigh  to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  government  is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers  who  will  build 
homes  upon  it.  To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be  brought  within, 
their  reach." 

In  the  case  of  the  storage  of  floodwaters  as  an  enlargement  of  our  policy 
of  river  control  and  the  regulation  of  the  streams,  the  use  of  the  water 
for  irrigation  is  an  incident,  and  not  the   primary  purpose  which  is  the 
source  of   the   power  of  the  government.     It  is  akin  to  the  building  of 
levees  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.      Their  primary  purpose — indeed  iheir^ 
only  purpose  nominally,  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned — is  the 
maintaining  of  the  navigability  of  the  Mississippi  River.     In  addition,  as 
everyone  recognizes,  the  purpose  of  their  construction  is  the  protection  of 
the  adjoining  country  from  overflow,  and  this  incidental  purpose  has  been 
urged  most  strongly  and  eloquently  in  Congress  as  a  reason  for  liberal 
appropriations  for  levee  construction.    Now  in  the  development  of  the  arid 
region  we  must  not  overlook  this  policy  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs- 
for  flood  storage  (which  I  call  the  Chittenden  policy),  which  is  really  a 
separate  and  distinct  matter  from  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  taken 
by  itself.    The  government  has  already  built  reservoirs  on  the  headwaters, 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  equalize  the  flow  of  that  stream  for  navigation. 
There  is  every  reason  why  this  policy  should  be  extended  over  the  entire  arid 
region.     If  all  the  water  of  the  Missouri  River  which  can  be  stored  in  reser- 
voirs were  so  stored,  the  floods  of  that  river  would  be  largely  mitigated, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  every  river  in  the  West.     Now  so  far  as  the  use  of 
the  water  for  irrigation  is  concerned,  an  irrigation  system,  with  its  canals 
and  laterals  and  areas  of  irrigated  land  filled   with   water  like  a  great 
sponge,  is  a  reservoir  in  itself,  and  the  use  of  the  water  stored  in  winter 
through  such  irrigation  systems  would  tend  to  still  further  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  stream  and  increase  rather  than  diminish  its  summer  flow.     In 
the  application  of  this  policy  to  California,  the  Sacramento  river  would 
come  clearly  within  it.     There  is  no  possibility  that  the  floods  of  that  river 
will  ever  be  reservoired  and  controled  by  private  capital,  or  local,  district,, 
or  State  works  built  solely  for  irrigation  purposes.    On  the  other  hand  the 
obligation  clearly  rests  with  the  government  to  maintain  the  navigability 
of  this  river,  to  equalize  its  flow  so  as  to   preserve  its  navigability   in. 
summer,  and   the  government  recognizes  this  obligation.     It  is  already 
appropriating  money  for  a  solution  of  the  debris  problem,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  same  general  problem  which  includes  the  storage  of  the  floods.    It 
is  a  confusion  of  terms  to  speak  of  the  storage  of  floods  on  the  head  of 
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such  streams  as  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  as  reservoirs  for  the 
irrigation  of  private  lands.  If  the  waters  are  utilized  for  irrigation,  it  is 
but  an  incident  following  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs.  Their  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  the  stream.  Appropriations 
for  these  purposes  should  and  will  be  made  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill, 
and  I  believe  that  within  a  brief  period  the  recommendations  of  Capt. 
Chittenden  will  l)e  carried  out,  and  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  appropria- 
tion under  each  River  and  Harbor  Bill  set  apart  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  for  river  control  and  stream  navigation.  The  statesmanlike 
recommendations  of  the  President  on  the  subject  cannot  be  long  ignored. 

(7.)  It  is  true  that  when  we  consider  this  reservoir  policy  as  a  part  of 
our  established  policy  of  internal  improvements  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce we  naturally  find  the  first  application  of  it  on  the  headwaters  of 
navigable  streams.  But  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  the  policy  in  its 
gradual  evolution  and  enlargement  must  always  be  confined  to  navigable 
streams,  any  more  than  that  the  policy  of  forest  preservation  and  reforest- 
ation should  be  confined  to  water-sheds  on  the  headwaters  of  navigable 
streams.  Take  Southern  California  as  an  illustration.  Everyone  will 
concede  that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  national  government  to  preserve 
the  forests  of  Southern  California,  and  to  reforest  them  where  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  water  supplies,  without  which  the  community 
cannot  exist.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the  general  welfare  clause  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  source  of  this  power.  The  communities  existing 
by  virtue  of  these  water  supplies — without  which  they  could  not  exist — are 
an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  has  power  to  preserve  them  ; 
and  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  it  should  do  so,  the  same  as  any  other 
thing  which  it  does  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nation  itself.  Now  the 
conservation  of  the  water  supplies  of  Southern  California  by  the  preservation 
of  thefore&ts  on  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  for  instance,  is  the  same  thing 
exactly  in  principle  as  the  construction  of  a  great  reservoir  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  to  conserve  water  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste  in  times  of  flood.  The  waters  which  are  conserved  by  the 
forests  as  natural  reservoirs  pass  into  the  stream  as  part  of  its  natural 
flow.  The  flood  water  which  would  be  conserved  in  the  reservoir,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  likewise  be  turned  into  the  stream  just  as 
though  it  were  a  part  of  the  natural  flow.  In  either  case  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  local  rules,  customs  and  con- 
tracts. In  either  case  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  conservation  of  the 
water  are  disseminated  among  many  different  owners,  and  an  entire  com- 
munity is  benefited.  Hence  the  benefits  being  general  to  the  people,  even 
though  some  landowners  may  get  a  special  t>enefit,  the  function  of  the 
government  is  properly  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people,  just  as  it  is 
when  it  builds  any  river  or  harbor  improvement  which  benefits  an  entire 
community  or  facilitates  the  commerce  of  an  entire  community,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  may  specially  and  very  largely  benefit  some  particular 
individual  or  property  in  private  ownership.  If  the  possibility  of  such  a 
special  benefit  to  private  property  from  the  construction  of  a  public  im- 
provement would  preclude  its  construction  by  the  government,  no  internal 
public  improvement  could  ever  be  built. 

(8.)  The  position  assumed  by  our  Association  with  reference  to  such 
matters  is  that  from  time  to  time  the  conditions  under  any  given  project 
or  irrigation  system  or  reservoir  can  be  adjusted  to  sound  principles  with- 
out necessarily  making  it  a  condition  precedent  that  a  general  code  of  laws 
should  be  adopted  by  the  State  which  would  cure  all  defects,  real  or  imag- 
inary, in  the  water  laws  of  that  State/  Whenever  the  government  does 
indicate  its  willingness  to  construct  any  given  irrigation  system,  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  from  its  construction  would  induce  the  land- 
owners and  irrigators  under  it  to  adjust  all  complications  which  could  be 
adjusted  without  legislation.  If  legislation  were  necessary,  it  could  be 
much  more  easily  obtained  if  the  people  of  the  State  were  asked  only  to 
enact  such  statutes  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  special 
locality  and  thus  facilitate  its  development,  than  if  they  were  asked  to 
frame  a  general  code  of  laws  which  would  unsettle  existing  conditions  and 
rights  and  affect  many  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  system  proposed 
to  be  immediately  constructed. 

(9.)  The  National  Irrigation  Association,  therefore,  protests  against  the 
idea  that  the  adoption  of  **  an  enlightened  code  of  water  laws  "  in  any 
State  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  appropriations  by  the  national 
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g-overnment  for  irrigation  developmeut.  We  believe  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  proposition  to  defeat  the  whole  national  irrigation  movement 
by  interminable  delays.  The  ** enlightened  code  of  water  laws"  referred 
to  is  substantially  the  Wyoming  system.  It  was  embodied  in  the  irrigation 
law  proposed  to  the  Arizona  Ivegislature  in  its  last  session,  and  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Western  States  will 
ever  adopt  it.    In  many  respects  it; is  not  adapted  to  their  conditions. 

(10.)  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  certain  theories  and  ideas 
as  to  the  reformation  of  the  laws  of  the  water  of  the  States  are  impracti- 
cable, it  may  not  be  possible  to  very  greatly  improve  those  laws,  and  to 
achieve  all  the  good  results  desired  by  the  natural  and  simple  process  of 
evolution  and  betterment  of  the  existing  laws  and  systems  of  those  States. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  Assoi^ation.  I  quote  the  following  from 
our  Constitution : 

**  Article  II— Objects :  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  accomplish 
the  following  purposes :     .     .     .     . 

'*  Section  6 — The  adoption  of  a  harmonious  system  of  irrigation  laws  in 
all  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States  and  Territories  under  which  the  right  to 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  shall  vest  in  the  user,  and  become  appurte- 
nant to  the  land  irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  be  the  basis  and  the  measure 
and  the  limit  of  the  right.* 

In  a  circular  communication  issued  by  the  Association  in  August,  1901, 
this  purpose  is  more  fully  set  forth  as  follows  : 

**  It  must  be  made  the  law  of  every  Western  State,  both  by  constitutional 
enactment  and  the  adjudications  of  the  courts,  that  beneficial  use  shall  be 
the  basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  all  rights  to  water,  and  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  to 
be  irrig'ated,  so  that  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  water  shall  be 
united." 

The  point,  however,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  right  to  water 
is  a  vested  right  of  property,  whether  it  be  a  right  acquired  by  appropri- 
ation or  through  riparian  ownership.     Such  a  rig'ht,  if  it  now  exists,  can- 
not be  taken  from  its  present  owner  by  statutory  enactment,  nor  can  the 
right  to  water  to  which  vested  rights  in  private  ownership  have  attached 
be  assumed  by  the  State,  as  property  of  the  State,  or  made  public  property 
by  statutory  enactment.     I  maintain  that  it  is  now  the  law  of  every  State 
where  the  right  to  water  for  irrigation  may  be  acquired  by  appropriation, 
that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigation  vests  in  the  user  and 
becomes  appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated,  and  that  beneficial  use  is  the 
basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right.    The  confusion  often  arises 
from  failing  to  separate  the  legal  right  to  divert  the  water  from  the  stream, 
the  right  to  carry  it  in  a  canal  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used  for  irri- 
gation, and  the  right  to  actually  apply  it  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land.    In 
some  cases  all  three  of  these  rights  may  be  vested  in  one  person,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  diverter,  carrier,  and  irrigator.    In  other  cases,  a  canal  com- 
pany may  be  the  diverter  and  carrier  with  a  right  to  deliver  the  water  to 
the  irrigator  and  collect  for  doing  so.     Whether  you  call  them  a  carrier  or 
not  matters  little,  because  in  the  end  their  ultimate  right  is  to  collect  a  rate 
for  the  water.    The  right  to  its  use  for  irrigation  is  appurtenant  to  the  land 
to  be  irilgated.    In  Arizona,  in  the  Slosser  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  within  the  last  few  months  has  held  that  there  can  be  no  owner- 
ship of  a  right  to  water  for  irrigation  as  a  commodity  or  separate  and  apart 
from  land  to  be  irrigated.     This  decision  clears   the  whole  situation  in 
Arizona.     It  is  a  declaration  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  that  Terri- 
tory, and  that  there  never  has  been,  any  right  to  water  separate  and  apart 
from  land.     Under  this  decision,  there  is  no  vested  right  to  water  in  Ari- 
zona as  a  commodity.      The  difficulty  with  doing  away  with  vested  rights 
to  water  as  a  commodity  is  entirely  overcome  by  this  decision,  because  it 
declares  the  law  of  the  Territory  from  the  beginning.   This  a  statute  could 
not  do,  because  it  is  not  retro-active.     The  law  proposed  at  the  last  session 
of  Arizona  legislature  only  received  four  or  five  favorable  votes  in  the 
lower  house  and  never  got  any  further.     If  it  had  been  enacted,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  rights  to  water  separate  and  apart  from  land 
had  been   previously  acquired  and  were   then  held  and  known  as  vested 
rights,  the  law  could  not  have  afl^ected  them.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  court 
in  this  decision  works  no  injustice.     It  is  only  necessary  to  attach  a  water 
right  to  land  to  make  it  valid  under  that  decision.     But  the  decision  does 
clear  away  the  whole  cloud  of  complications  which  would  have  resulted 
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from  holding'  that  under  the  law  of  the  Territory  water  can  be  appropriated 
and  owned  as  a  commodity.  In  California  and  in  every  arid  State,  this 
same  rule  and  ininciple  must  first  be  established  as  a  law  of  the  State  or 
Territory  hy  judicial  decision.  And  everyone  interested  in  the  reform  of 
State  laws  should  work  to  this  end.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  in  every  State  a  constitutional  provision  should  be  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  the  right  to  water  for  irrigation  shall  be  united  to  the  land  irri- 
gated, and  that  beneficial  use  is  the  basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the 
right.  In  California  I  am  ready  to  maintain  against  all  comers  that  this  is 
now  the  law  and  that  such  a  constitutional  amendment  in  California  would 
simply  be  a  clear  and  positive  declaration  of  existing  law,  and  not  in  any 
way  an  interference  with  any  vested  right. 

(11.)  Now  in  the  principle  that  beneficial  use  is  the  basis,  the  measure 
and  the  limit  of  the  right  to  water  for  all  beneficial  use,  and  that  there  is 
and  can  be  no  right  to  water  which  a  court  of  equity  will  recognize  in  an 
arid  region  except  for  l>eneficial  use,  we  find  a  solution  of  the  difiSculty 
arising  from  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights.  The  principle  which  underlies 
the  case  of  Fifield  against  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.,  and  Live  Stock  Co. 
against  Boothe,  and  other  cases  along  this  line  of  decisions,  is  that  beneficial 
use,  after  all,  must  be  the  measure  of  all  rights  to  water  in  an  arid  region, 
whether  acquired  by  appropriation  or  arising  from  riparian  ownership. 
The  State  could  not  by  statute  resume  or  assume  ownerahip  of  any  water 
or  of  the  right  to  any  water  already  vested  in  a  riparian  owner  as  a  right 
to  property,  after  it  has  been  expressly  decided  that  the  right  of  a  riparian 
owner  to  the  water  is  a  vested  property  right.  This  right  could  only  be 
taken  from  him,  if  it  existed,  by  condemnatien  for  a  public  use.  But  when 
the  courts  practically  limit  the  right  of  a  riparian  owner,  as  they  have  in 
California,  to  water  which  he  actually  l>eneficially  uses,  which  is  substan- 
tially now  the  law  of  California,  it  established  the  principle  as  a  part  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  State  that  the  right  of  a  riparian  owner  does  not 
attach  to  water  of  which  he  makes  no  beneficial  use.  Of  course  the  actual 
diversion  of  the  water  from  the  stream  is  not  the  only  beneficial  use  which 
a  riparian  appropriator  may  make  of  water.  It  may  be  that  the  stream 
will  sub-irrigate  his  land  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  purposes.  In  this  case 
there  is  beneficial  use  of  the  water  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived,  but 
there  is  an  irresistible  drift  of  decision  in  the  semi-arid  States  toward  the 
principle  that  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  common  law  of  riparian  owner- 
ship must  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  arid  region.  When 
you  have  planted  not  only  the  right  of  an  appropriator,  but  the  right  of  a 
riparian  owner  as  well,  by  judicial  decision,  upon  beneficial  use  as  the 
measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right,  you  have  by  a  perfectly  feasible  and 
simple  process  done  away  with  all  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
development  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  riparian  ownership. 

(12.)  The  principles  above  referred  to  are  fundamental  and  must  be  en- 
grafted into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States  by  the  ad- 
judication of  the  courts.  It  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  clearly  drawn  declarations  which  should  be  adopted  as 
constitutional  amendments  for  the  future.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  pa^ 
statutes  with  reference  to  this  fundamental  doctrine.  They  must  be  made 
deeper  than  that  and  put  into  the  constitution  itself  as  a  foundation  for 
future  decisions  and  statutes.  When  we  pass  beyond  these  fundamental 
principles  into  the  domain  of  mere  administrative  measures,  we  pass  from 
essentials  to  details.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  in  any  State  where  rights 
to  water  have  been  acquired  by  appropriation.  In  California  I  believe  it 
to  be  wholly  impracticable  to  declare  the  water  to  be  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  undertake  to  engraft  into  our  present  system  of  appropriation 
a  system  of  grants  of  water  from  the  State,  such  as  they  have  in  Wyom- 
ing. The  law  of  California  at  present  has  gradually  been  t>rought  into 
very  close  analogy  with  the  civil  law.  The  unappropriated  waters  of  the 
State — a  better  term  would  be  the  unused  waters  of  the  State — are  now,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  public  property,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  a 
common  stock  from  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  draw  for  use,  and  the 
first  in  time  is  the  first  in  right  acquired  to  such  use.  The  Kibbey  decision 
in  Arizona  sets  forth  this  view  of  the  matter  more  fully  than  any  other 
decision  which  I  now  recall.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion we  now  have,  and  engraft  some  administrative  system,  where  it  is 
needed,  upon  our  present  system  of  appropriation,  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  engraft  the  Wyoming  system  on  to  the  laws  of  California.    I  do  not 
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think  we  could  adopt  that  system  without  gr^^^  confusion  and  unsettling^ 
rights  and  established  conditions  to  an  extent  which  would  be  enormously 
prejudicial  to  the  State.  If  the  people  of  the  State  should  deem  it  wise 
that  there  should  be  a  limit  on  the  right  of  appropriation,  so  that  no  ap- 
propriations should  be  in  access  of  the  actual  available  unused  or  unappro- 
priated waters,  that  could  be  done  without  any  system  of  State  grants  of 
water.  A  requirement  of  a  permit  to  appropriate  would  be  all  that  would 
be  necessary.  But  so  long  as  our  law  is  so  clear  and  explicit  that  an  ap- 
propriation is  of  no  avail  in  excess  of  actual  use,  I  have  never  been  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  limitation. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  adjudication  of  rights  on  streams  and  the 
division  of  the  dow  between  irrigators,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  far  from  beneficial  in  many  parts  of  California  to  create  a  State 
political  machine  at  Sacramento,  with  power  to  appoint  local  officers 
throughout  the  State  to  distribute  the  water,  and  I  think  such  a  proposition 
would  meet  with  bitter  opposition  in  many  parts  of  California  if  it  were 
advocated.  Could  not  the  desired  result  be  reached  in  a  much  simpler  wa^ 
by  some  plan  of  local  control  and  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  irri- 
gators themselves?  In  other  words,  could  not  each  stream  or  hydro- 
graphic  basin,  where  it  was  desired  by  the  irrigators,  be  organized  into  a 
local  district  for  administrative  purposes  only,  leaving  it  to  the  irrigators 
themselves  to  determine  by  vote  as  to  whether  such  a  system  should  be 
inaugurated  ?  If  it  were  inaugurated,  they  mi^ht  elect  their  own  local 
water  commissioner  or  water  distributer.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  contro- 
versies over  rights  to  water  should  rest  in  the  local  courts  or  in  the  local 
court  of  some  one  community  in  each  district,  to  which  the  water  commis- 
sioner could  occupy  substantially  the  same  relation  as  the  commissioner  of 
a  court  of  equity  appointed  by  its  own  decree.  These  are  merely  sugges- 
tions of  thought  which  have  run  through  my  own  mind  and  which  I  have 
not  myself  worked  out  in  detail,  but  which  seem  to  me  to  be  a  way  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  would  certainly  result  in  California  from  an  attempt 
to  create  a  complicated  State  system.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  the  water 
is  to  this  day  divided  between  the  canal  companies  by  the  commissioner 
originally  appointed  in  the  Kibbey  case  years  ago. 

(14.)  These  matters  of  administrative  system  would  not  rasp  against 
the  national  movement  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  persistence  with  which 
they  are  brought  forward  as  conditions  precedent  to  any  appropriations  by 
the  national  government.  To  illustrate  this,  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, after  all  the  hearings  were  closed,  the  Irrigation  Committee  of  the 
House,  in  executive  session,  inserted  a  provision  in  the  bill,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  theory,  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  any  State  until  that  State  had  created  an  administrative  system 
with  the  various  features  of  the  Wyoming  system.  This  of  course  made 
the  law  immediately  inapplicable  to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 
Nevada  and  a  number  of  other  Western  States  which  hoped  for  l)enefits 
from  the  bill.  After  the  bill  was  reported,  I  discovered  this  clause  and 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  called  a  special  meeting  and  reported  a  committee  amendment  on  the 
subject.  Now  suppose  the  bill  had  been  passed.  This  clause  would  have 
simply  blocked  all  operations  under  it  in  the  States  named  unless  they  had 
adopted  substantially  the  Wyoming  system,  and  you  can  see  what  difficulty 
that  would  have  created  from  the  result  of  an  effort  to  get  this  theory 
enacted  into  a  law  in  Arizona.  The  legislature  of  Arizona  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  alon^  similar  lines,  but  it  did  pass  a  special  statute  amending  the 
code  of  Arizona  and  eliminating  from  it  every  clause  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  recognition  of  the  ownership  of  water  as  a  commodity.  This 
shows  that  simple  measures  which  all  can  understand,  and  the  effect  of 
which  can  be  made  plain  to  the  people,  can  be  passed,  when  complicated 
measures,  the  effect  of  which  no  man  can  fully  foresee,  are  certain  to  be 
defeated. 

(15.)  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  for  any  human  being  to  foresee  future  conditions  or  future 
leg^  questions  that  may  arise  with  sufficient  clearness  to  draw  a  compli- 
cated statute  which  will  not  be  torn  into  tatters  in  some  future  litigation 
affecting  its  constitutionality.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Wyoming  law,  and  it  has  been  advertised  far  and  wide  as  a  pattern  upon 
which  all  other  laws  should  be  formed,  and  before  I  had  investigated  the 
subject  more  fully  I  was  much  attracted  by  it  myself.    On  closer  ac- 
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quaintance  I  discovered  that  the  fuadamental  principles  of  the  law,  at 
least  the  "principles  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  based,  the 
united  ownership  of  land  and  water,  the  limitation  of  the  right  to  bene- 
ficial use,  and  the  enforced  adjudication  of  all  rights  on  any  given  stream, 
have  been  completely  demoralized  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  Wyom- 
ing. In  one  of  the  district  courts  it  has  been  held  substantially  that  the 
grantee  of  water  from  the  State  can  use  or  sell  it  or  do  what  he  pleases 
with  it.  Of  course  this  decision  may  be  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  not  be.  Again,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  whom  it  was  sought  to  invest  jurisdiction  of  proceed- 
ings, to  adjudicate  all  rights  on  the  streams,  cannot  compel  any  claimant 
to  a  water  right  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  if  he  does  not  volun- 
tarily submit  his  claim  for  adjudication  he  is  not  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  court.  What  sort  of  a  law  is  that  ?  But  it  simply  illustrates  the 
almost  impossibility  of  drawing  statutes  which  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished jurisdiction  of  courts  and  get  them  to  stand.  The  less  new  machin- 
ery we  undertake  to  create  in  California  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of 
litigation  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  and  the  more  likely 
are  the  attempted  reforms  to  be  real  and  practical.  However  desirable  or 
important  it  may  be  that  existing  rights  should  be  adjudicated,  if  an  effort 
is  made  to  create  new  tribunals  for  their  adjudication,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  final  effect  of  such  an  attempted  adjudication  can  be  known. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  would  be 
fought  clear  through  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  some 
discontented  litigant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  of  adjudication  is 
left  in  the  established  courts  of  equity,  with  all  the  flexible  machinery 
which  such  a  court  can  create  to  carry  into  effect  its  decrees,  the  result  can 
be  reached  without  the  risk  of  this  general  cloud  of  litigation  arising  from 
the  creation  of  new  tribunals  and  the  efforts  that  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
to  attack  the  validity  of  their  adjudications.  So  far  as  this  matter  of 
adjudication  of  existing  rights  is  concerned,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why 
the  enactment  of  a  general  statute  requiring  their  adjudication  and  their 
actual  subsequent  adjudication  in  a  local  proceeding  under  such  statute, 
should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  national  appropriations.  As  has  been 
already  outlined  in  Out  Wbst,  and  as  I  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
above,  the  reform  of  State  laws  in  this  respect  can  proceed  without  any 
necessity  of  retarding  the  national  irrigation  movement  to  await  their 
final  fruition. 

(16.)  In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  field  is  so  great, 
especially  in  a  great  State  like  California,  that  if  the  State  can  be  enlisted 
in  the  actual  construction  of  irrigation  works,  either  under  some  system  of 
local  districts,  or  works  constructed  through  direct  State  appropriations, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  such  action  by  the  State,  or  its  desir- 
ability, should  be  used  as  an  argument  either  for  or  against  the  national 
movement  or  all  the  appropriations  we  can  get  from  the  national  govern- 
ment to  build  reservoirs  and  canals  in  California.  The  field  in  that  State 
is  so  large  that  all  that  both  State  and  nation  can  do  will  not  exhaust  it  in 
the  life  time  of  those  now  living.  I  have  never  opposed  State  irrigation 
works.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  favored  them,  under  any  wise  and 
conservative  plan.  And  all  that  those  who  are  working  today  for  the 
national  irrigation  movement  ask  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  re- 
form of  State  laws,  or  in  promoting  the  construction  of  State  irrigation 
works,  is  that  instead  of  using  State  laws  or  State  works  as  a  club  to  beat 
back  the  national  movement,  they  should  take  exactly  the  opposite  course, 
and  shape  every  State  law  and  every  irrigation  system  with  the  most 
watchful  care  along  lines  which  will  help  and  not  complicate  or  retard  the 
national  movement. 

(17.)  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  efforts  to  reform  the  laws  of  water  in 
California  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  national  movement,  any 
more  than  a  national  movement  should  interfere  with  a  State  movement. 
Since  the  convention  at  San  Francisco,  when  we  supposed  we  had  reached 
common  ground,  no  one  can  find  any  fault  on  the  score  that  the  national 
movement  has  in  any  way  interfered  with  anything  that  was  being  done  in 
California.  There  is  only  one  danger  point  that  I  would  like  to  have  you 
keep  in  mind.  It  is  argued  that  in  a  State  where  the  water  is  the  property 
of  the  State,  as  they  claim  it  to  be  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  where, 
as  in  those  States,  there  are  State  ditchriders  with  a  right  to  open  and 
shut  headgates,  the  hands  of    the   federal  government  are  tied  by  that 
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State  machinery,  and  in  no  locality  in  the  State  could  the  federal  govern- 
ment ever  undertake  to  construct  a  canal,  even  to  irrigate  public  lands  with 
unappropriated  water,  without  such  danger  of  complication  with  the  State 
government  as  to  preclude  the  national  government  from  entering  upon 
any  such  project.  We  answer,  that  even  if  that  be  so  in  those  two  States, 
it  is  not  true  of  other  States  like  California  or  Nevada,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  an  undoubted  legal  right  both  under  State  and  federal  law,  to 
take  unappropriated  water  out  of  a  stream  and  devote  it  to  the  irrigation 
of  arid  public  land.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  the  water  would  create  a  per- 
manent right,  and  give  to  the  settler  on  the  public  land  a  vested  right  to 
the  water  for  all  time,  which  he  could  maintain  in  either  the  State  or  the 
federal  court.  But  if  the  contention  as  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming  is  correct, 
then  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "enlightened  code  of  water  laws** — which 
must  include  a  State  engineer  and  ditchriders — in  other  Western  States  and 
Territories,  -would  result  in  wholly  fencing  out  the  federal  government. 

(18.)  Now  the  position  we  take  is  that  if  it  be  true  that  under  the  laws 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  as  they  now  exist,  the  national  government  can- 
not undertake  to  build  canals  to  irrigate  public  lands,  it  can  at  least  build 
reservoirs  under  the  Chittenden  plan  in  those  States.  Indeed,  we  now  ad- 
vocate the  immediate  construction  by  appropriations  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  two  reservoirs  in  Wyoming  and  two  in  Colorado.  And  we 
say  to  the  people  of  those  States,  let  us  alone  in  these  other  States  where 
no  complications  now  exist,  such  as  you  have  created  by  your  State  ma- 
chinery with  a  State  engineer  and  State  ditchriders.  Now  the  point  is 
this,  so  far  as  California  is  concerned  :  —  If  a  State  engineer,  and  State 
water  commissioners  or  local  commissioners  for  the  distribution  of  the 
waters  of  the  streams  are  to  be  created  or  appointed,  the  laws  creating 
them  should  be  so  carefully  framed  that  the  State  and  the  nation  can 
work,  each  without  interference  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  in  Califor- 
nia, don*t  let  us  make  any  laws  which  can  be  claimed  to  result  in  fencing 
the  national  government  out  of  California. 
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SUNRISE. 

By  MARIAN    WARNER   WILDMAN. 

AR  over  the  mountains  that  girdle  the  valley, 

To  eastward,  the  heavens  are  paling  with  light ; 
Down  here  in  their  legions  the  dull  shadows  rally, 
And  close  to  defend  the  last  stronghold  of  Night. 


A  shuddering  wind  is  awake  in  the  cedars. 
And  sudden,  swift  fears  through  the  foliage  stir ; 

Now  marshal  your  forces,  you  ghostly,  gray  leaders, 
Stand  round  your  dark  mistress — die  fighting  for  her  ! 

Too  late  !     On  the  heights  where  the  giant  pines  tower, 

Aflare  in  defiance,  a  banner  of  gold 
Waves  death  to  the  shadows,  turned  craven,  that  cower 

And  sicken  in  crannies  and  hide  and  grow  old. 

From  hill-crest  to  crest  flies  the  light  on  strong  pinions  ! 

The  valley  is  circled  and  crowned  with  the  sun. 
And  Night  in  her  stronghold  lies  slain  with  her  minions ; 

The  reign  of  the  conqueror  Day  is  begun  ! 

Norwalk,  O. 
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By  HARRIET  H.  BARRY. 
y  in  Diversity,  the  motto  of  the  General 
deration  of  Women's  Clubs,  is  the  keynote 
modern  civilization.  It  smacks  of  American 
ititutions,  is  fired  by  the  spirit  of  justice 
it  animated  the  founders  of  the  republic, 
d  suggests  the  liberal  wisdom  that  holds 
under  one  government  the  diversified  interests 
of  over  seventy  millions  of  people. 

The  expression  of  a  right  principle  finds  more  than  one  outlet 
in  the  history  of  a  worthy  and  progressive  civilization,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  significant  fact  that  the  founding  of  the  first  woman's 
club,  Sorosis  of  New  York,  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railway  in  1869. 

In  all  material  ways  this  was  the  sublime  unification  of  the 
country's  diverse  and  complex  interests  and  it  was  meet  that  the 
women  of  the  land  should  keep  pace  with  its  spirit  in  founding 
an  educational  and  social  organization  that  was  to  make  unity 
l>03sible  among  the  widely  divergent  classes  of  women  and  draw 
its  sustenance  from  the  opposing  interests  of  North,  South,  East 
and  West. 

Did  the  prophetic!  Isouls  of  the  founders  of  Sorosis  and  her 
twin  sister,  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  of  Boston,  realise 
how  truly  "the  gods  lend  their  aid  to  those  who  make  a  be- 
ginning"? Did  their  vision' unfold  the  picture  of  this  national 
organization  crossing  the  continent  for  the  first  time  to  sit  in 
considerate  council  with  the  women  of  the  West  on  the  shores  of 
the  calm  Pacific  ? 

In  those  days  a  woman's  club  meant  a  simple  organization  of 
inquiring,  sympathetic,  aspiring  women,  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement  by  association  and  for  widening 
their  usefulness  in  the  home  and  community. 

It  was  1889  before  women's  clubs  became  more  than  local  in- 
stitutions. In  that  year  Sorosis  of  New  York  called  a  conven- 
tion of  clubs  to  celebrate  its  21st  birthday.  From  about  one 
hundred  clubs  then  in  the  United  States  a  large  majority  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  Delegates  from  seventeen  different  States 
appeared,  representing  sections  of  the  country  from  California 
to  New  York.  With  the  object  of  associating  all  clubs  through- , 
out  the  world  for  comparison  of  methods  and  for  combined 
work,  an  organization  was  perfected  under  the  name,  "The 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,"  and  Charlotte  Emerson 
Brown  of  New  Jersey  was  elected  president.    The  constitution 
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provided  for  biennial  meetings, 
and  five  such  have  been  held, 
the  first  in  Chicago  in  1892  fol- 
lowed in  succession  by  Philadel- 
phia, Louisville,  Denver,  and 
Milwaukee.  The  General  Fed- 
eration now  includes  683  clubs 
and  36  to  40  State  federations, 
making  a  sum  total  in  individ- 
ual membership  of  over  200,000 
women. 

Since  the  organization  of  tho 
General  Federation,  twelve 
years  ago,  not  only  have  clubs 
in  the  United  States  become 
members,  but  admission  has 
been  granted  clubs  from  many      '*■■■  "^^^  *  bcflklbv,  sao  Francisco. 

.  ...  President  California  Slate  Pederaiioo. 

foreign     countries,     including 

Canada.  South  America,  England,  Europe,  India  and  Australia. 
The  State  of  Colorado  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  club 
women  to  the  total  female  population — one  in  every  thirty-eight 
— while  the  largest  State  federations  are  in  Illinois  and  the 
Northeastern  States. 

The  early  work  of  the  General  Federation  gathered  the  scat- 
tered clubs  into  one  organization  and  by  its  efforts  preceding 
the  first  Biennial  in  1892  had  created  a  sense  of  fellowship, 
spread  valuable  information  and  compared  methods  of  work, 
thus  giving  impetus  to  the  organization  of  State  federations. 
This  was  begun  by  Maine,  which  formed  a  State  organization  in 
1892  and  was  soon  followed  by  Iowa,   Massachusetts  and  Utah. 

To  the  ability  and  unswerving  zeal  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Henrotin, 
second  president  of  the  General  Federation,  is  largely  due  the 
great  advance  in  the  organization  of  State  feder 
ntzing  the  value  of  individual  State  work,  Mr 
couraged  every  tendency  in  this  direction,  and 
difficult  task  of  guiding  the  varied  departments 
Federation,  never  relaxed  her  efforts  to  strcngtl 
in  the  States.  To  such  workers  is  due  the  chii 
present  far-reaching  force  of  the  club  movement 
honest  labor  and  rare  talents,  marred  by  no  b 
cialism.  With  few  exceptions,  in  a  small  way, 
nowhere  supports  a  salaried  officer,  and  the  Gen 
has  never  had  one. 

State   federation  naturally    developed    most 
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Eastern  States,  where  chibi?  are  not  scattered  ;  although  Utah 
was  the  second  in  the  Union  to  form  a  State  organization. 

While  federation  is  perhaps  more  necessary  in  a  State  of  large 
territorial  limits,  it  is  corresponding^-  difBcult  to  secure.  Club 
women  as  a  class  are  essentially  home-keepers,  and  the  large 
majority  are  devoted  wives  and  mothers,  to  whom  the  interests 
^of  the  family  are  first.  To  these  it  is  a  hardship  to  be  often 
called  from  home  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  large  State  body — 
although  it  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  among  such  are  oftenest 
found  those  most  capable  of  performing  these  duties. 

In  no  State  have  these  conditions  been  so  marked  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  stretch  of  magnificent  distances,  and  its  large 
cities  and  towns  widely  separated.     California  club  life,  how- 
ever, combines  the  same  features  of  largeness  and  variety  with 
rich  sturdy  growth  that  characterizes  her  products,  gives  her 
the  climate  of  e%'ery  zone  in  Christendom  and   places   in   her 
bands  the  key  of  the  nation's  gateway  to  the  Western  World. 
In  the  realm  of  clubs  California  has  leathered  the  choicest  and 
best-equipped  spirits  from  many  lands,  who  have  infused  into 
the  virile  conditions  here  all  the  progressive  ideals  of  advanced 
thinkers.     Women's  clubs  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles   were   matters  of    early   history.      Several   California 
clubs  were  among  those  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Sorosis  for  the 
organization  of  the  General  Federation,  and  at  the  first  Bien- 
nial four  California  clubs  were  represented.     These  were  the 
Century  Club  of  San  Francisco;  the  Rusk  in  Art  Club  and  the 
Friday    Morning    Club    of    Los 
Angeles,    and  the    Pacific  Coast 
Woman's  Press  Association. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  California  clubdom  is  the 
flourishing  country  club,  com- 
posed not  only  of  women  on 
ranches  or  in  country  homes,  but 
tiiose  in  towns  as  well.  The 
metings  are  usually  held  in  some 
central  place,  and  many  of  the 
members  travel  several  miles 
to  attend.  All  classes  and  creeds 
are  represented,  and  the  work  is 
largely  devoted  to  town  and  vil- 
lage improvement  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  schoolhouses 
M«B.  LovKLi.  whith.  Sin  FmiiciMo.  and  churcfaes,  although  politics, 
'"^dlri^BVirMTetmof'siate"""  economics  and  natural  history 
Fcdttaiion,  are  not  neglected. 
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Amone  the  evidences  of  organized  effort  andl  the  Ipermanent 
character  of  the  work  in  this  State  are  the  fine  club-houses 
erected  \iy  many  of  the  city  clubs.  Prominent  among:  these  are 
the  handsome  edifices  that  beautify  the  cities  of  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angreles,  Oakland  and  Pasadena. 

It  is  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Frobel  plan  of  kinder- 
garten work  has  had  its  strongest  advocates,  and  the  educational 
f^rowth  of  the  State  and  the  desire  for  wider  opportunities  for 
culture  among  mothers  and  teachers  has  been  correspondingly 
stimulated.  Among  the  noted  workers  along  these  lines  have 
been  Mrs.  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Stanwood. 

As  a  promoter  of  club  spirit  and  a  staunch  leader  in  placing 
women  in  advanced  lines  of  work  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  from  the.  first  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
growth  of  club  life  in  California.     Mrs.  Severance  came  to  the 
West  in  the  early  seventies,  with  her  life  work  of  progressive 
thought  at  its  zenith.     She  was  identified  with  the   Woman's 
Suffrage  movement  in  Ohio  through  brilliant  newspaper  work, 
and  later,  while  resident  in  Boston,  was  closely  associated  with 
such  noted  men  and  women  as  Wendell  Phillips,  James  Freeman 
Clark,   William  Loyd  Garrison,   Lucy  Stone  and  Julia   Ward 
Howe.     She  was  at  the  front  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  and 
was  among  the  founders 
of     the      New     England 
Woman's    Club,    being 
elected  its  first  president. 
In  this  office  she  was  suc- 
ceeded,   upon   her   depar- 
ture   for    California,    by 
Julia  Ward  Howe.     Mrs. 
Severance  has  lent  inspir- 
ation to  the  early  efforts 
of   many  clubs  in  South- 
ern  California,   and   was 
the   founder    of   the  Fri- 
day Morning  Club  of  Los 
Angeles.      She     was    its 
first  president  and  is  now 
president  emeritus  of  the 
organization.   As  a  leader 
in    almost    every   line  of 
the    world's   work    about 
her  she  has  been  promi- 
nent.     At  one   time  she 
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was  a  trustee  of  the  Unity  Church  of  Los  Angeles.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Public 
Library  for  a  term,  and  a  promoter  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  which  finally  was  incorporated  into  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  held  in  her  home  city  that  very 
largely  to  her  progressive  views  and  fearless  support  of  them, 
with  her  untiring  energy  in  every  work  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity, may  be  traced  the  force  in  literary,  social  and  religious' 
life  that  for  the  last  two  decades  has  so  fittingly  become  a 
characteristic  of  the  "City  of  the  Angela." 

Out  of  these  conditions  State  federation  in  California  was  but 
the  maturity  of  a  plant  of  strong  growth.  The  work  of  per- 
fecting an  organization  was  taken  up  by  prominent  club  women 
in  1899,  and  at  a  convention  of  consulting  clubs  in  Los  Angeles 
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an  organization  was  com- 
pleted   in     1900.      About 
fifty   clubs   were   charter 
members,  showing  a  com- 
bined    membership     of 
nearly     7,000.      Six    dis- 
tricts comprise  the  work- 
ing  sections   of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Federation, 
with  a  vice-president  for 
each,  and   from  the  first 
thegroi 
At  the 
in  San 
uary  la; 
org-aniz 
tion  hai 
bership 
nearly  ( 

eicB.  with  a  I 

>  sute  of  over 

reaeration.  AmOI 

most  instrumental  in  organizing 
and  pushing  ail  collateral  interests,  are 
Burdette,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stilson,  Mrs.  Lo' 
Klla  Sexton  and  a  host  of  committee  an 
ers.  Mrs,  Burdette  was  the  first  presidei 
ation,  and  in  addition  to  her  faithful  work  in 
a  graceful  and  efficient  leader.  Owing  to  ber 
during  a  large  share  of  her  term  in  office,  her 
the  vice-president  of  the  organization,  Mrs. 
San  Francisco.  The  lar;;e  territory  covered 
requires  efficient  official  workers  both  in  the  n 
ern  portions  of  the  State,  and  gives  opportunit; 
service  along  many  lines.  During  the  last  i 
W.  Stilson  of  Los  Angeles  has  combined  -v. 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Federation  tl 
Southern  California.  Mrs.  Stilson's  energel 
marked  business  ability,  together  with  her  dei 
of  the  movement,  have  made  her  influence  fi 
concerning  club  interests  in  the  State.  She 
dent-at-large  of  the  State  Federation. 

With  the  decision  of  the  General  Federatic 
nial  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  the  metropolis 
fornia  has  become  the  center  of  club  attentio 
world.  At  no  time  previous  have  the  railroai 
inducement  to  travel  from  the  East,  and  n 
women  gather  here  at  this  time,  but  thej 
friends  with  them.     Locally  it  has  affected  e' 
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interest,  and  the  occasion  will  be  one  to  whose  successful  issue 
the  entire  community  lends  its  aid.  The  appointment  of  the 
Local  Biennial  Board  has  been  most  fortunate  in  point  of 
selection.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Josiah  E.  Cowles  the 
work  of  preparation  is  nearine  completion,  with  singular  har- 
mony and  with  the  tfaoroutfhness  secured  by  fine  executive 
ability. 

During:  all  the  years  of  its  existence  the  General  Federation 
found  no  bone  of  contention  until  the  fifth  Biennial  in  Mil- 
waukee,    "Unity  in   Diversity"  was  not  only  the  law  but  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  was  the  guiding  essential  in  every  deliber- 
ation.   Without  warning:,  the  '  color  question"  arose  at  Milwau- 
kee,  with  the  refusal  to   seat 
I  Mrs.   Ruffin,   the  delegate  of 
New  Era    Club,   an   organiza- 
tion of  colored  women  of  Bos- 
ton.    Not  only  were  sectional 
feelings  aroused,  but  the  cher- 
ished spirit  of  federation  itself 
was   threatened,  which,  with- 
out  question   as    to   black    or 
white,      includes    all     women 
who    seek    broader    views     of 
life      from     any      standpoint. 
The    matter    has    been   para- 
mount in  the  question  of  club 
ethics  for  two  years,  and  it  is 
felt  that  a  pivotal  point  will 
be  reached  in  the  coming  meet- 
ing. 

Interest   in 

for  office  has 

ged  in  the  can 

question.      M: 

Lowe,   the  pn 

of   the    execui 

Southern    woi 

being  in  Atlai 

Editor''ca";«°;/^c'?-*™"«.,  '»  not  likely  t: 

of     the    couni 

another    presidential    representative    at    once, 

will  center  on  candidates  from  other  States.     P 

these   are  Mrs.  D.  T    S.  Dennison  of  New  Yoi 

president  of  the  General  Federation,   and  Mrs 

dette  of  California. 

A  considerable  number  of  changes  in  the 
General  Federation  have  been  proposed  and  are 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  These  changes  r 
to  the  representation  of  States  and  Territories,  S 
national  societies,  kindred  organizations  and  f< 
the  General  Federation  ;  also  to  the  details  of 
organization  and  to  the  financial  requirements 
Federation. 
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THE  sunrise:  tract. 


A.  Fe-w  Pointers  for  HomeseeKers  and  Investors. 

ITHER  one  of  three  reasons  is  enoug-h  to  make  a  piece  of  real 
estate  a  ''good  buy" — that  it  is  a  desirable  place  to  build  a 
home,  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  large  income  on  the  pur- 
chase money,  or  that  it  is  reasonably  certain  to  enhance  rapidly  in 
value.  When  all  these  conditions  are  found  together  in  a  single 
location,  there  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  investment  for  anyone  who  has  money  to  buy  land  with  at  all. 
This  is  the  case  with  The  Sunrise  Tract,  just  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  waste  ink  and  paper  in  arguing*  the 


Map  op  a  Part  of  thb  Sunrisb  Tract. 

desirability  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  home.  Pretty  much  all  the  world 
knows  it,  and  the  amazing  growth  of  the  city  year  after  year  proves 
it.  Therefore  when  one  says  that  there  is  no  better  place  for  home- 
making  in  or  about  Los  Angeles  than  The  Sunrise  Tract,  that  ranks 
it  at  once  with  the  choicest  spots  of  all  the  earth.  Good  to  look  upon, 
healthy  to  dwell  upon,  with  fertile  soil  and  superb  climate  combining 
to  produce  abundantly  every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower,  with  all  the 
social,  educational  and  commercial  advantages  of  a  great  city  at 
one's  command,  together  with  the  best  that  life  in  the  country  has 
to  offer — the  man  who  wants  more  than  this  would  be  hard  to 
please  indeed. 

The  income-yielding  qualities  of  a  home  place  on  The  Sunrise 
Tract  are  no  less  certain.  Acres  can  be  bought  here  for  the  price  of 
building  lots  at  other  points  no  closer  in  time  to  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil — a  sedimentary  loam — the 
assurance  of  ample  irrigating  water  at  low  cost,  not  only  from  the 
city  water  supply  but  from  the  independent  plant  now  being  installed 
on  the  property,  and  the  unlimited  market  for  products  rigfht  at 
hand,  combine  to  make  The  Sunrise  Tract  most  unusually  profitable 
for  raising  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  Three  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  was  the  return  from  one  berry  patch  there  last  year,  and  even 
this  large  figure  has  been  considerably  exceeded.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  details  of  land-prices,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that 


the  buyer  of  from  one  to  five  acres  of  The  Sunrise  Tract  may  fairly 
expect  to  see  the  land  pay  for  itself  in  two  years  from  the  time  of 
purchase,  if  it  is  reasonably  well  managed.  And  the  same  large 
return  can  be  had  year  after  year  indefinitely. 

As  to  the  certainty  of  an  immense  increase  in  the  selling  value  of 
property  in  The  Sunrise  Tract,  there  are  a  number  of  significant 
facts.  One  is  that  a  delightful  suburban  community  will  rapidly 
gather  there,  and  this  alone  would  lift  values  without  consideration 
of  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles.  But 
the  best  judges  do  not  doubt  that 
the  city  will  eventually  cover  all 
the  distance  between  its  present 
limits  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The 
Sunrise  Tract  lies  right  across  its 
inevitable  line  of  growth.  The 
principal  railroad  lines  between  the 
city  and  the  sea  now  have  stations 
on  the  property.  The  great  four- 
track  electric  road  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Long  Beach— which  owns, 
by-the-way,  its  own  right-of-way 
through  private  property  for  the  en- 
tire distance — will  pass  close  to  The 
Sunrise  Tract,  and  will  make  the 
distance  to  its  terminal  in  the  city 
in  twelve  minutes.  It  can  hardly  hie 
more  than  a  few  years  until  every 
part  of  this  property  will  be  in  ac- 
tive demand  as  city  lots,  and  at 
prices  many  times  higher  than  are 
now  demanded. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  the  man  or 
woman  who  buys  a  plot  of  land  on 
the  Sunrise  Tract  may  be  sure  of, 
first,  a  charming  and  healthful 
home  ;  second,  an  income  sufficient 
to  support  a  family  handsomely ; 
third,  a  steady  and  rapid  advance 
in  the  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. For  nothing  can  stop  the 
ever-swelling  tide  of  horaeseekers 
that  is  flowing  steadily  into  Los  An- 
geles; nor  can  anything  prevent 
the  demand  for  home-sites  here 
from  growing  continually  more  ur- 
gent. Many  a  five-acre  piece  of 
land,  rightly  located,  has  made  its 
owner  rich,  with  nothing  required 
but  to  sit  still  and  hold  on  tight. 
And  the  Sunrise  Tract  is  rightly 
located. 

Necessarily,  this  article  has  dealt 
with    the    Sunrise    Tract    in    the   ' 
briefest    fashion,    barely    suggest- 
ing   its   attractive    features.      Full 
information  concerning   it  may  be     ,.  ^^^*r'^TJ'^°^^Z'«^Z""J^ln« 

had,  either    in   person     or    by    letter,  lasi   year.      2.    a  home  pla«  of  only  three  j«a 

from   Burbank   &  Baker,  114  South        %aZl^  T;«."l"bo.o'uk«'Apr'!?"i'^'Via.''''4.' 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ™"im\'rr™Qodu'wi1ta'f™it\"dao^e"°" 


ERRORS    IN    OUR    EYES. 

"WHx    tK«    Us«    of    Spectacles    !•    Fast    Becoming    Universal. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were,  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  about  100 
blind  persons  to  where  there  is  one  today.  Aside  from  accident,  the  almost 
universal^cause  of  blindness  is  a  congenital  deformity  of  the  eye.  If  the  eye  is 
misshapen  in  any  manner,  the  lenses  do  not  make  a  perfect  image  of  what  it 
looks  at  on  the  retina,  or  sensitive  lining  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  retina  re- 
tains its  sensitiveness  or  ability  to  receive  and  impart  this  image  to  the  brain, 
because  of  its*  constant  use  ;  therefore,  if  the  image  is  not  made  perfectly  the 
retina  is  not  used  fully,  and  dies  through  lack  of  exercise,  the  same  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  person  becomes  blind.  Some  have  brain  and  nerve 
strength  sufficient  to  compel  the  crystalline  or  accommodative  lens  to  conform  tu 
misshapen  eye  for  years,  and  until  they  have  wrecked  the  nervous  system  to 
such  extent  that  they  no  longer  have  strength  to  do  this  work;  they  have  fairly 
good  vision  and  do  not  realize  that  their  eyes  are  wrong,  but  with  this  loss  of 
strength  goes  the  ability  to  compel  the  image  ;  then  comes  the  loss  of  sensitive- 
ness which  means  blindness.  Others  go  blind  through  numerous  diseases  of  the 
eyd,  brought  about  through  overworking  or  straining  the  delicate  muscles  of 
the  eye  to  compel  vision. 

This  can  only  be  remedied  through  what  is  called  artificial  refraction,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  enables  the  refractionist  of  today  to  make  a  per- 
fect image  on  the  retina  in  spite  of  the  deformity,  thereby  enabling  a  natural 
and  continued  use  of  the  retina,  giving  it  the  proper  exercise  in  alienee  of 
which  the  eye  goes  blind.  This  is  done  with  glasses  only.  Forty  years  ago 
children  and  young  persons  were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  glasses,  hence  the 
cause  of  so  much  blindness  then,  and  so  little  now. 

There  may  be  two  or  three  qualities  of  refraction  required  in  a  spectacle  lens 
to  make  the  image  perfectly,  and  if  any  one  of  these  is  left  out  the  glasses  are 
but  little  better  than  none.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  glasses  are  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

HOW  IT  AFFBCTS  THE  HBAI«TH. 

The  eye  is  the  only  organ  of  the  body  that  is  completely  controlled  by  the 
brain  ;  therefore,  if  there  is  any  kind  of  an  imperfection  in  the  refraction  of  the 
eye,  the  brain  must  necessarily  be  on  a  constant  strain  to  compel  perfect  vision 
through  an  imperfect  eye.  This  may  afiect  the  brain,  causing  what  is  called 
asthenopia  (chronic  sick  headache). 

This  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  brain  takes  brain  strength,  and  in 
order  to  renew  its  strength  the  brain  draws  upon  the  nervous  system  for  new 
material  with  which  to  replace  the  lost  power  necessarily  used  to  compel  perfect 
vision. 

If  the  nervous  system  is  perfectly  balanced  it  will  suffer  as  a  whole,  and  the 
person  with  such  a  strain  is  liable  to  nervous  prostration  or  any  other  disease 
that  comes  from  a  total  lack  of  nerve  ;  but  if  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the  nervous 
system,  that  point,  because  of  a  lack  of  power  to  protect  itself,  at  once  becomes 
the  natural  point  of  attack,  and  will  be  robbed  more  than  any  other  part,  and  the 
person  will  have  trouble  at  that  point.  If  it  is  in  the  nerve  lining  of  the  stom- 
ach, it  will  be  stomach  trouble  ;  if  it  is  in  the  kidneys — their  work  is  purely  nerve 
work,  and  their  duty  is  to  eliminate  the  poisons  from  the  system — it   will  be 

kidney  trouble  ;  or  it  may  be  any  other  disease  that  comes  from  a  lack  of  strength 
in  any  of  the  nerve  centers. 

This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  experiment,  for  thousands  of 
cures  are  being  made  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  benefited  through 
wearing  scientifically  fitted  glasses,  which  give  the  patient  perfect  vision  with- 
out brain  effort,  thereby  stopping  loss  to  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Roberts,  a  Los  Angeles  specialist,  carries  the  refraction  of  light 
far  beyond  anything  ever  attempted  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  a  therapeutic 
standpoint.  He  takes  pleasure  in  giving  a  most  interesting  explanation  of  the 
eye  to  anyone  interested.  If  you  will  call  at  his  office,  330)4  South  Broadway,  he 
will  doubtless  put  the  human  eye  before  you  in  an  entirely  different  light  from 
that  in  which  you  have  hitherto  held  it. 


Please  Mention  that  You  Saw  It  In  OUT  WEST. 


BOYS'  WASH  SWITS  BY  MAIL 


The  wash  suits  we  show  in  exclusive  comely  styles, 
fresh,  spic  and  span  in  newest  and  chic  boyish  beauty 
—  and  the  indications  already  give  promise  of  wide 
vogue  for  the  wash  suit.  There's  sound,  sensible 
practicality  to  prompt  it.  Newly  fresh  every  time  it's 
washed. 

S/.00   TO    S5.00 


Mullen  &  Bluett  Clothing  Co. 

First  and  Spring  Streets,  LOS  AN6ELES 


There  are  manx  worthy  people 
^       not  needing  more  than       ^ 

THREE  FIGURES 

to  write  the  amount  of  their  available  assets,  who  would  like  a  home  in  California,  bnt  are  deterred  on 
account  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  cannot  bny  land  there  or  make  a  start  without  a  fortune  already 
in  hand.    Such  people  should  investigate  the 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT 

in  Fresno  and  Kinffs  Counties,  California,  where  you  can  buy  some  of  the  best  and  most  fertile  land  In  the 
State  at  $35  and  $40  per  acre.  Land  on  which  can  be  raised  not  only  all  the  California  f  mits,  but  all  the 
cereals,  such  as  they  know  how  to  raise  in  the  East,  including  the  three  sreat  mAaey-making*  products, 

CATTLE.    CORN    and    HOGS 

If  you  want  to  chancre  your  location,  if  you  are  tired  of  cold  winters,  cyclones  and  blizzards,  come  to 
L«A.GUNA  DH  x'ACHH.  If  yon  have  $1,000  or  even  less,  and  an  ambition  to  work,  yon  can 
succeed.    Write  to-day  for  descriptive  printed  matter.    A  postal  card  brines  it. 
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■ME  WOBID  IN   FRONT. 


V<J.  XVI,    No.  t>.  JUNE,  1902. 

THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  THE.  CONTINENT.* 

By  CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS. 

lis  has  been  said  before,  on  no  better  authority,! 
any  one  who  will  look  a  map  of  America  in 
the  face  may  perceive  that  California  is  the 
Right  Hand  of  the  Continent.  If  this  shall 
seem,  to  such  as  see  only  the  map,  a  mere  poetic 
figure  or  accident  of  a  peninsula,  it  is  to  be 
proved  that  this  anatomy  is  no  metaphor,  no 
freak,  no  inconsequent  brachial  process  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  from  the  heart.  In  sober  fact,  it  is  the  Right  Hand, 
with  all  the  name  implies ;  and  with  triceps,  biceps,  forearm, 
wrist,  fist  and  fingers  full  sinewed  for  its  office.  The  passing 
prophecy,  seven  years  ago,  that  in  time  this  member  must  come 
to  be  realized  of  the  rest — "though  to  this  day  the  self-sufficient 
left  hand  outscriptures  scripture,  and  as  little  cares  as  it  little 
knows  what  the  Right  Hand  doeth" — has  had  fulfillment  sooner 
than  should  have  been  expected.  We  have  decided  (officially,  at 
least)  to  be  a  "world  power."  Whether  we  conclude  that  the 
Influence  which  in  one  century  has  modified  every  other  civilized 
government  on  earth,  and  been  direct  model  for  every  consti- 
tution in  the  New  World,  is  world  power,  or  that  there  can  be 
no  strength  without  a  club  and  some  alien  head  to  prove  it  upon 
•This  article  was  printed  In  Harper's  Magazine  for  3a.-naa.rj,  1900.  It  is 
republished  here  (by  the  special  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.)  as  in- 
troductory to  the  series  of  six  or  eig-ht  new  articles  to  the  same  text,  which 
Out  West  will  publish  in  consecutive  issues. — Ei>. 
Copyright  1902  by  Chas.  F.  Lummis — all  rights  reserved. 
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— in  either  alternative  the  Right  Hand  has  come  suddenly  to  the 
beg^inning^  of  its  own.  And  quite  regardless  of  what  we  may 
be  ripe  to  admit.  The  law  of  gravitation  does  not  pass  around 
an  asylum  of  the  blind,  and  Destiny  halts  as  little  for  the  wil- 
ful deaf  as  for  them  who  listen  so  hard  to  her  that  they  hear 
many  things  she  never  said.  All  the  blindfold  habit,  all  the 
local  investments  or  local  pride  of  seventy-four  million  people 
cannot  lastingly  outweigh  a  handful,  and — the  *' shortest  line." 
To  paraphrase  (not  ignobly,  I  hope)  Garrison's  magnificent 
word,  it  is  a  case  where  even  one  man  and  the  geography  would 
be  a  majority. 

From  California  we  have  reached  out  to  pocket  the  Hawaiian 
orphans  and  the  Philippine  *' rebels"  (begging  the  dictionary's 
pardon);  from  California  we  shall  continue  to  administer  them 
at  their  proper  cost,  in  so  far  as  we  shall  carry  out  the  contract. 
Even  should  a  certain  rather  American  reaction  from  emotion  to 
figures,  and  from  the  voice  of  the  siren  to  the  voice  of  the 
Fathers,  serve  to  put  a  hitch  in  our  gallop,  we  can  never  again 
forget  (though  it  may  take  us  some  time  fully  to  remember)  our 
actual  national  anatomy.  Nothing  can  put  us  back  so  left- 
handed  as  we  were  in  1897. 

There  are  many  people  still  smitten  with  surprise  that  har- 
bors generally  happen  near  cities — the  bigger  the  city,  the  better 
the  harbor.  By  a  like  providential  coincidence,  the  easiest 
grades  pursue  railroads  ;  and  where  the  ships  are  gathered  to- 
gether, a  short  curve  of  the  earth  tags  obedient  in  their  wake. 
Perhaps  we  are  too  used  to  plane  geography,  whereupon  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  mere  unimproved  paper,  and  only  the  United 
States  glows  with  lithographic  life.  This  is  not  always  con- 
ductive to  roundness  of  ideas.  Certainly  he  is  no  typical  Ameri- 
can who  can  beset  a  globe  awhile  and  not  begin  to  get  a  glim- 
mering of  what  the  Pacific  means  besides  wastefulness  of  papier- 
mache.  So  many  and  so  greatly  larger  prophets  have  foretold 
it  the  coming  chief  theater  of  the  world's  activities  that  only 
sheer  impudence  could  here  insist  upon  it  with  the  detail  of  an 
inventor.  At  present  I  desire  to  suggest  this  ocean  merely  as  a 
facility  for  getting  somewhere — almost  anywhere,  in  fact,  since 
it  is  a  spacious  way.  And  the  relation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  world's  imminent  commerce  once  grasped,  it  is  not  far  to  be- 
gin to  discern  the  relation  of  our  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Yonder  is  the  stage  upon  which  the  world's  chief  drama 
is  to  be  played.  Here,  so  far  as  the  leading  lady  (we  trust)  is 
concerned,  is  the  stage  entrance.  Here  is  our  door  to  India. 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  the  west  coast  of  South 
and  Central  America,   and  Mexico  and  Alaska — in  fact,  to  the 
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richest  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  with  a  tolerably  over- 
whelming^ majority  of  the  world's  population  and  productivity, 
and  a  rang^e  in  each  to  which  human  knowledge  writes  not  one 
addendum.  This  in  itself  might  suffice  to  justify  some  more 
sober  consideration  of  our  outlet. 

Yet  it  would  be,  of  course,  a  gross  ignoring  of  history  to  think 
of  this  Right  Hand  as  a  mere  organ  wherewith  to  reach  and 
grasp,  or  yet  as  a  potentiality  rather  than  a  fact.  If  it  be 
needed  now  (as  it  is)  to  get  into  others'  pockets,  it  has  already 
gone  down  into  its  own,  and  filled  therefrom  the  complacent 
left  hand.  California  has,  indeed,  already  performed  the  dexter 
functions,  and  rather  overwhelmingly.  I  seriously  mean  to 
demonstrate  that  no  one  State,  no  six  States,  no  census  division 
even,  has  so  vitally  meddled  with  the  nation.  If  this  be  treason, 
we  will  proceed  to  make  the  most  of  it.  First,  by  a  glance  along 
some  major  lines  of  history  ;  later,  by  such  significant  detail  as 
shall  commend  itself  as  most  illuminative.  There  is  nowhere 
else  in  history  a  chapter  of  the  proportionate  wagging  of  a 
nation  by  a  frontier ;  though  in  history  generally  the  tail  has 
been  dominant.  Rome  was  not  only  the  seven  hills,  and  England 
is  not  the  British  Isles  alone.  Peru,  the  South- American  Cali- 
fornia of  three  centuries  earlier,  did  not  a  half  so  much  subvert 
Spain ;  and  Australia,  with  respect  to  England,  barely  sug- 
gested the  parallel,  whether  we  reckon  commercially  or  socio- 
logically. 

We  may  gather  from  trustworthy  sources,  for  instance,  that 
**  sound  money"  has  now  some  importance  in  our  national 
economies.  Well,  California  put  the  United  States  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  has  kept  it  there.  And  California  only,  though  her 
legitimate  children  (whom  we  may  count  in  the  States  and 
Territories  born  directly  of  California  men  and  money)  are  now- 
adays sharing  the  burden  and  for  the  moment  carrying  the  butt 
end  of  it ;  as  Colorado  is  just  now  producing  more  gold  than  her 
mother,  albeit  she  has  not  in  total  produced  a  tenth  as  much. 

The  proof  is  as  simple  and  as  sure  as  in  anything  else  which 
depends  upon  the  comforting  multiplication  table.  Up  to  the 
civil  war,  the  whole  United  States  in  its  whole  history  had  pro- 
duced less  than  twenty-five  millions  in  gold  and  silver  put  to- 
gether, outside  of  California — a  figure  eloquent  enough  when 
we  remember  our  shinplasters  and  wild-cat  banks.  In  five  years 
from  its  discovery  by  us,  California  multiplied  the  hard  money 
of  the  country  by  ten — and  more.  The  whole  stock  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  today — coin  and  bullion — is  considerably  less 
than  California  contributed  in  thirteen  consecutive  years.  If 
by  some  adventitious  windfall  we  had  had  an  equal  gold  stock 
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.  before    California,    all    the 

j  mines   then   in  the  countrr 

i^  could    hardly     have     made 

■^  good  the  abrasion  alone  on 

1  such  an  amount.  Of  all 
°"  the  gold   produced    by    the 

United  States  to  this  very 
day,  California  has  given 
more  than  one-half  from  her 
own  pockets.  Of  the  re- 
maining fraction  she  is 
demonstrably  responsible  for 
at  least  seven-tenths.     Pos- 

2  sibly  there  is  some  signifit- 
;  cance  in  the  fact  that  the 
^     United  States  now  produces 

2  more  gold  per  year,  by  70 
g  per  cent.,  than  the  whole 
*  world  produced  before  Cal- 
%  ifornia ;   and   that    Califor- 

3  nia  itself,  even  at  its  low- 
"  est  ebb,  turns  in  annually 
£  two-fifths  as  much  of  the 
g  reliable  metal  as  the  whole 
&  round   of  earth  dug  before 

the  California  awakening. 

Fourteen  hundred  millions 
in  gold  from  one  State  has 
been  in  itself  of  some  import 
to  the  finances  of  a  nation 
which   even    now   transacts 
its  business  with  half  that 
stock.     But  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning in   the  commercial 
consequence    of    the    State. 
California  not  only  invented 
the  gold  fever,  but  made  it 
contagious.        She    precipi- 
tated   Australia,    the     only 
continent  which  ever  rivaled  our  own  one  State  as  a  gold-pro- 
ducer.    It  is  of  course  notorious  that  Australia  had  been  "dis- 
covered" and  suppressed  until  men  from  California  and  with  the 
California  itch  made  further  suppression  impossible — for  Har- 
greaves  went  to  school  to  us.     So  in  five  years  a  yellow  fleck 
picked  up  from   a  California  tail-race  had   revolutionized   the 
money-market  of  the  world,  at  once  and  forever. 
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It  is  stress  that  bring^s  about  great  things.  Solomon  was 
already  a  gold-bug  ;  and  the  priest  of  far-shooting  Apollo  came 
with  a  ransom  not  of  greenbacks  nor  yet  of  silver.  But  since 
before  Ophir,  the  world  had  been  content  to  gopher  for  its  sober 
little  gold.  For  crazy-much  gold  (after  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship conservative  enough  in  its  stupidit}^  California  made  mining 
for  the  first  time  a  business,  and  has  taught  the  world.  From 
a  faro  game  unprecedented  in  history,  nor  yet  paralleled,  she  re- 
duced it  to  science  ;  from  brute,  though  gigantic,  retail  to  dex- 
terous wholesale  ;  from  shopkeeping  to  commerce.  As  she  came 
less  pick-upable  with  loose  nuggets,  and  bent  her  back  to  serious 
quartz  veins,  her  vagabond  graduates  turned  back  a  thousand 
miles  on  their  own  tracks  and  developed  the  lesser  but  adequate 
bonanzas  of  Colorado  and  its  peers.  Her  scholars  are  today  the 
first  men  wherever  there  is  gold — in  the  Black  Hills  or  the  Rand. 
The  vast  majority  of  Western  Argonauts  would  never  have  been 
in  the  West  at  all,  nor  at  all  gold-seeking,  but  for  California. 
Shaft-mining  or  low-grade  ore  never  yet  made  a  stampede.  Peo- 
ple do  not  buy  lottery  tickets  for  the  dollar  prizes,  nor  yet  for  a 
chance  to  make  a  livelihood  by  hard  work.  The  one  sanity  of 
the  mining  craze  is  that  the  capital  prize  attracts  people,  and 
that  failing  of  it  they  are  finally  diverted  to  sober  work  on  en- 
larged lines.  It  seems  to  be  a  generic  wisdom  of  Nature  to  gain 
her  ends  by  dazzling  the  vision.  She  adorns  sex  that  posterity 
shall  not  fail.  She  would  rather  trust  the  peahen's  eyes  than 
its  forethought — ^or  a  man's.  She  peoples  the  wilderness  by 
showing  us  not  a  moral  obligation  nor  a  civic  advantage,  but  a 
glitter.  Yet  she  has  a  sound  antidote.  It  is  the  history  of  all 
these  madnesses  that  they  promote  sanity.  The  beauty  of 
women  increases  crime,  no  doubt,  but  it  also  perpetuates  hu- 
manity. Somewhat  so,  the  wild  lusts  of  a  gold-rush  at  last 
vastly  accelerate  and  vastly  broaden  sober  progress. 

Our  real  West  dates  from  California.  It  is  not  enough  to  re- 
member that  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, Utah,  have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Alaska  organized  as  Territories,  since 
California  came  into  the  Union.  The  pertinent  question  is, 
how  many  of  them  we  should  have  if  there  had  been  no  Cali- 
fornia. If  only  a  Pathfinder  and  a  few  score  trappers  had  seen 
the  intervening  waste  between  Independence  and  the  coast ;  if 
nothing  seismic  enough  had  befallen  to  fetch  into  California 
more  people  in  a  tide  than  there  were  in  all  the  country  between 
California  and  the  older  States  as  late  as  1860  (for  we  must  re- 
member that  when  the  war  broke  out  California  was  the  only 
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State  west  of  the  Missouri,  except  the  part  of  Texas)  ;  if  the 
ready  money  of  the  country  had  not  been  doubled  several  times, 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure  increased  by  a  still  larg^er  multipli- 
cand— who  will  pretend  that  by  now  we  should  have  a  fuU- 
g^rowing-  West,  already  big  enoug'h  to  feed  the  old  folks  ?  No 
one,  certainly,  who  knows  East  and  West ;  nor  even  any  one  for 
whom  the  census  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Particularly,  since  time  was  an  element  of  the  contract.  The 
Pacific  Slope  did  not  need  to  go  begrg^ing-.  There  were  other 
hands  reached  out  for  it — above  all,  it  was  leaning  to  other 
hands.  It  was  more  by  good  fortune  than  by  general  wit  that 
our  fist  closed  upon  it  first.  We  had  not  many  Jeflfersons  and 
Bentons.  There  were  not  many  people  with  Webster's  brains, 
but  plenty  who  could  imitate  the  limp  of  his  provincialism. 
The  United  States  was  mostly  content  to  remain  a  narrow 
huddle  of  provinces  when  California,  suddenly  and  almost  em- 
pirically, unrolled  our  trivial  half-way  map  to  another  ocean, 
and  gave  us  a  national  span,  and  pulled  along  population  enough 
to  vindicate  the  map.  To  this  day  there  are  many  excellent 
people  who  never  reflect  what  Uncle  Sam's  stature  should  have 
been  if  he  had  slept  on  ;  with  Canada  at  his  head,  Mexico  for  a 
foot-board,  and  his  back  against  a  British  wall  somewhere  about 
the  Platte. 

I  fear  no  smiles  from  any  whose  smile  is  seriously  discourag- 
ing, when  I  venture  the  suggestion  that,  if  there  had  been  no 
California  in  1848,  there  could  have  been  no  civil  war  in  1861 ; 
nor  for  at  least  a  decade — and  probably  a  generation — later. 
In  grammar  school,  war  can  be  defined  with  a  word ;  later  we 
find  it  complicated.  Conscience  may  be  concerned  in  it ;  but  it 
involves  also  politics,  money,  and  the  fighting  temper.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  without  a  California,  the 
United  States  could  not  have  been  by  '61  in  any  financial  posi- 
tion to  afford  the  luxury  of  its  convictions.  As  to  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  a  patient  man  to  impatience,  California  had  cer- 
tainly contributed  more  than  its  share.  Men  who  have  fought 
Indians  and  claim-jumpers  are  on  the  average  more  ripe  to  fight 
strangers  than  confirmed  farmers  are ;  and  as  their  touchiness 
spreads  even  to  the  farmers  of  their  acquaintance,  a  nation  with 
this  leaven  comes  to  blows  sooner  than  a  nation  without  it.  As 
to  politics  (which  are  most  of  any  war),  California  made  the 
States  (m  posse)  which  largely  made  the  issue.  It  was  no  more 
a  question  of  slavery  than  of  the  extension  of  slavery  that  accel- 
erated the  rupture. 

Yet  that  great  cleavage  along  the  line  of  human  rights  had 
to  come  sometime.     We  of  this  generation,   at  least,   are  en- 
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titled  to  thank  California  that  it  came  so  soon.  Without  the 
new  problems,  the  new  money,  and  the  new  pug^nacity  bred  of 
'49,  that  deadliest  strugg^le  in  history  would  only  by  now  be 
ending,  or  by  now  begun.  As  it  is,  tall  trees  are  risen  upon  its 
graves,  its  widows  are  past  the  heartbreak  of  youth,  and  North 
and  South  are  grown  one.  Not  by  any  means  because  of  a  new 
war,  but  by  the  slow  **intention"  of  time  and  the  Blood ;  merely 
evidenced  when  a  crisis  pulls  on  the  old  wound  and  finds  hardly 
a  scar  left. 

It  would  be  rather  long  than  difficult  to  trace,  along  many 
other  largest  lines  of  the  material  development  of  the  nation, 
the  like  influence  of  California  ;  and  to  clinch  wholesale  asser- 
tion by  retail  and  statistical  proof  (as  I  purpose  to  prove  all 
large  premises  herein).  Without  being  at  the  outset  too  tedious 
to  those  who  forget  that  even  American  progress  has  to  have 
reasons,  and  that  even  American  character  is  woven  of  more 
threads  than  the  one  stout  one  of  birth,  it  may  still  be  well  to 
recall  a  few  other  typical  and  generic  truths  in  the  material 
category. 

California  first  invented  a  serious  need  of  steamboats  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  a  generation  practically  monopolized 
them.  By  a  poetic  injustice,  she  has  to  this  day  very  nearly 
the  worst  steamboats.  She  invented  long-distance  railroading 
— indeed,  one  may  probably  say  the  American  railroad  system. 
There  was  not,  nor  has  been,  any  other  reason  for  mileages  over 
five  thousand.  California  called  for  a  railroad  three  times  as 
long  as  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  and,  getting  it,  gave  back  the 
sinews  to  vein  the  East  with  railroads — the  sinews  and  the  im- 
petus. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  transcontinental 
railroading  is  a  technic  by  itself  ;  and  that  precisely  as  Amer- 
ican methods  actually  at  last  direct  Continental  ones,  so  the 
long,  lean,  single-track,  sand-ballasted  railroads  across  our  con- 
tinent are  still  tutors  to  the  short,  fat,  perfected  systems  of  the 
narrow  States.  At  the  head  of  any  profession  stands  the  man 
who  has  to  solve  the  most  problems,  not  the  man  who  inherited 
the  largest  practice.  Incidentally,  too— not  of  vain-glory,  but 
as  a  matter  of  history  not  without  use  in  the  final  analysis — it 
is  to  be  noted  that  even  up  to  the  year  of  grace  1902  California 
is  the  only  country  any  one  ever  cared  to  build  three  thousand 
miles  of  rail  to  get  to — and  the  only  land  a  hundred  thousand 
men  ever  walked  two  thousand  miles  sooner  than  stay  away 
from. 

There  must  be  some,  also,  who  remember  American  machine- 
shops  in  the  'Forties.  There  were  American  mechanics.  The 
grasshopper  engines  they  builded  were   g-ood  grasshoppers  of 
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their  time,  else  these  men  could  never  have  jumped  to  building- 
leviathans.  For  it  was  almost  between  two  days  that  the  de- 
mand came  for  such  engines  as  even  Yankee  mechanics  had 
not  seen  in  their  nightmares.  In  this  large  activity,  as  in 
many  others,  California  was  the  first  commanding  voice.  And 
perhaps  as  striking  a  hint  as  any  of  what  she  had  done  for  the 
United  States  in  this  line  is  the  fact  that  at  ten  years  old  she 
was  already  competent  to  build  her  own  unprecedented  Com- 
stock  engines  in  the  same  shop  that  now  turns  out  the  battle- 
ship Oregon  ;  and  that  today  she  can  and  does  build  bigger 
and  better  machineries  than  any  portion  of   the  Union  built 
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twenty  years  ag^o.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  it  was 
*'  an  age  of  progress."  True.  But  what  made  it  so  ?  Did  new 
wealth  have  anything  to  do  with  new  desires  ?  Were  new  de- 
sires  provocative  of  new  invention  ?  Did  either  have  some 
effect  in  swelling  population  ? 

But  the  engines  were  for  bigger  mechanisms  than  them- 
selves. California  took  scientific  mining  unborn  and  made  a 
man  of  it.  No  mining  so  big  nor  so  corrupting  has  ever  since 
been  seen — though  we  have  striven  vigorously  after  both  goals. 
As  if  gold  were  not  enough,  the  Argonauts  invented  silver — as- 
a  factor,  that  is,  big  enough  to  be  an  unrest.  Only  a  certain 
unacquaintance  can  compare  Cerro  de  Pasco  or  Potosi  or  Guana- 
juato with  Virginia  City.  They  are  not  comparable  in  our 
idiom.  The  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Mexican  bonanzas  have 
outranked  ours  in  dollars,  but  they  count  by  half-centuries- 
where  we  count  decades  ;  by  labor  whose  wage  would  not  have 
bought  the  Comstock  miner  his  cigar  ;  by  the  very  absence  of 
what  we  call  "  business  method."  Knowing  both  well,  I  have 
no  lingering  doubt  that  the  Potosino,  or  Pasqueno,  "  got  more 
out  of  it,"  and  gave  more  ;  lived,  on  the  average,  more  happily^ 
and  more  beloved.  But  we  wiser  people  do  not  mine  precisely 
to  live  ;  we  are  rather  more  in  the  way  of  living  that  we  may 
mine.  The  benighted  Don  never  knew  what  a  mining-stock 
was.  He  was  content  with  silver.  Whereas  we  have  made  our 
shadow  bigger  than  his  substance.  Stock-gambling  was  a 
California  invention ;  for  before  that,  even  our  progressive 
blood  had  not  risen  to  the  fine  game  of  throat-cutting  by  ticker^ 
There  could  be  no  sharper  proof  of  racial  superiority.  Our 
rude  prototype  made  a  fair  fling  so  long  as  he  had  bullion  to- 
pave  the  street — as  he  literally  did,  pro  tem,^  in  cases  of  ex- 
hilaration— but  had  to  stop  when  his  last  coin  rang  on  the 
counter.  A  smarter  generation  learned  to  take  that  coin  and 
weigh  it  against  a  quire  of  paper  ;  put  on  four  bits'  worth  of 
printer's  ink,  cut  the  pile  into  ten  thousand  pieces  and  sell 
each  piece  for  the  value  of  the  original  coin.  Nor  was  it  all 
the  ** epoch  of  progress,"  for  it  has  not  yet  been  '*gone 
better."  Our  best  efforts  are  rather  crude  now  beside  the  stiff 
game  of  the  frontier  inventor — when  stocks  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco board  rose  in  value  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  months,  and 
the  sales  in  one  year  in  one  small  city  were  120  millions  ;  when 
a  certain  stock  went  from  nothing  to  $1,570  a  share  and  back  to- 
$33,  all  within  eight  months  ;  when  two  silver  mines  produced 
105  millions  in  five  years,  and  the  valuatiom  of  one  lode  was- 
nearly  400  millions;  when  250  millions  were  spent  in  *' develop- 
ing" one  little  huddle  of  hills,  and  though  tkousands  of  official»^ 
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and  employes  got  rich  by  what  "stuck  to  their  fingers,"  there 
were  bigger  dividends  than  all  the  mills  or  all  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  ever  paid.  By  some  illogic  of  the  map,  the 
Comstock  is  in  Nevada ;  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Comstock  was  as  distinctly  a  California  affair  as 
Bunker  Hill  belongs  to  Massachusetts.  California  money, 
California  brawn,  California  brains,  California  madness,  made 
it — and  to  later  boot  gave  us  lycadville.  Tombstone,  and  all  the 
other  giants.  Rich  as  the  nation  is,  if  only  the  original  money 
from  between  the  boundaries  of  California  were  bewitched  out 
of  our  pockets  and  our  enterprises,  we  should  go  hopelessly 
bankrupt ;  without  insisting  at  all  upon  California's  equity  in 
the  investments  built  upon  that  money,  nor  upon  a  royalty  in 


the  mineral  output  of  other  States  that  can  be  proved  definitively 
to  be  a  specific  consequence  of  California;  nor  yet  counting  at 
all  the  many  other  industries  whereby  the  State  of  Bewilder- 
ment has  enriched  the  Union  and  herself  in  the  half-century. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  suggestion  a  mere  case  of  "  Aas  done." 
California  sowed  her  wild  oats  royally,  and  taught  her  timidest 
sister  to  tipple.  No  State  was  ever  before  so  drunken — nor  so 
contagious  in  her  cups — and  none  is  today  more  sober.  I  knew 
once  every  county  in  New  England  by  sight ;  but  if  there  is 
any  New  England  town  of  8,000  which  beats  a  peace  record  of 
one  arrest  per  month,  it  has  grown  up  since  I  came  away.  And 
in  all  seriousness  that  is  typical.  There  is  no  State  comparable 
in  population  and  wealth  freer  today  from  the  gambling  spirit 
than  this  ex-gambler  to  whose  once  vast  game  even  Chicago 
must  stand  in  the  relation  of  neophyte.  Of  this  phase  there 
is  much  to  be  said  later.  At  present  we  must  only  "  cut  the 
main  trail."  Here  is  a  modern  State  of  good  American  manners 
and  morals  ;  with  more  than  one-twenty-second  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States  (Alaska  inclusive)  and  one-sixtieth  of  the 
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population  ;  with  a  quarter  as  many  people  as  New  En^^land, 
and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  acres*.  It  raised  in  1897  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  times  as  much  wheat  as  New  Eng^- 
land,  eighteen  times  as  much  barley,  half  as  much  corn.  It  has 
two  million  acres  more  forest  than  New  England — forests  not 
only  incomparably  nobler  but  incomparably  more  valuable.  It 
has,  indeed,  one-twenty-fourth  of  all  the  forests  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  densest  forests  (in  ** merchantable  lumber")  in 
the  world.  It  has  more  horses,  more  milch  cows  and  oxen,  more 
swine,  than  all  New  England,  and  over  four  times  as  many 
sheep.  It  has  more  acres  in  grapes  than  New  England  has  in 
corn,  and  produces  more  wine  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  put 
together.  It  is  the  only  raisin-maker,  and  turns  out  thirty-nine 
thousand  tons  of  raisins  a  year.  With  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
total  coast-line  of  the  United  States,  it  has  (by  value)  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  fisheries.  It  raises  many  times  as  much  fruit 
as  New  England,  of  many  times  the  variety,  and  of  at  least 
double  the  market  rating.  With  a  third  of  Ohio's  population 
(and  no  President-making  or  natural  gas),  it  manufactures  as 
much  as  Ohio  in  value.  It  has  more  money  in  savings  banks 
per  depositor  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union — double  the 
New  England  average,  more  than  seven  times  the  average  of 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  not  the  lucky  few.  Its  savings  bank 
deposits  mean  not  only  $110  dollars  or  so  for  everj^  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  State,  Chinese  and  Indians  included,  but  that 
one  in  every  seven  of  this  entire  population  is  a  depositor.  It 
has  no  State  indebtedness.  Its  assessed  valuation  per  capita  is 
30  per  cent,  above  that  of  New  York,  more  than  four  times  larger 
than  that  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  whole  Union  is  equaled  only  by 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Possibly  from  the  material  standpoint  this  sufl&ces  for  the 
present  to  indicate  that  one  may  be  less  frivolous  than  one  looks 
in  speaking  of  California  as  the  Right  Hand,  and  that  the 
heretic  suggestion  may  be  worth  following  up.  This  is  but  a 
beginning  of  the  fact ;  and  if  these  truths  seem  seditious,  the 
wrath  be  not  upon  my  head,  but  upon  that  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  its  fellow-conspirators. 

The  most  vital  influence  in  shaping  American  character  (for 
we  will  drop  the  pocket  awhile)  radiated  first  and  longest  from 
the  stingy  littoral  of  our  hostile  ocean.  The  Puritan  conscience 
is  dominant  today  in  California  as  it  is  in  New  England  and 
many  States  between.  On  neither  verge  is  it  nowadays  in 
majority  of  numbers ;  on  both  it  is  the  backbone  minority  that 
stiffens — and  in  the  long  run  controls — every  democracy.  In 
both  (if  unequally)  its  surface  asperities  have  been  rubbed  and 

*That  is,  ten  times  as  much  **  Elbow-Room.'* 
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weathered,  to  their  possible  betterment ;  but  the  oaken  core  per- 
dures,  unspoiled  in  fiber  by  the  "  finish." 

Now  back  to  the  peevish  ocean  from  the  serene  one,  from  the 
generous  to  the  "close"  fields,  there  is  (and  growing  daily 
more  momentous)  a  sociologic  reaction  as  little  to  be  disregarded 
in  any  sober  analysis  of  national  character.  The  frontiersman 
has  counted  as  many  per  cent,  in  evolving  the  present  American 
culture-type  as  the  Puritan  himself.  We  are  great  not  alone  be- 
cause of  our  keen  sense  of  the  immorality  of  other  people.  The 
compelling  a  continental  wilderness  would  have  given  us  moral 
muscle  if  we  had  started  without  any  to  speak  of,  and  has  very 
visibly  enlarged  and  given  new  suppleness  to  the  generous  stock 
of  our  heredity.     The  Puritans  themselves  would  have  presently 
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l)ecome  impossible  "  if  they  had  landed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
-and  we  can  never  be  too  thankful  that  California  was  beyond 
them.  They  were  near  enough  to  impossible  as  it  stood ;  but 
Ihe  wilderness  is  a  wonderfully  sane  thing.  Only  death  matches 
it  as  a  corrective.  New  England  was  counter-irritant  enough 
•even  for  its  pioneers.  California,  by  a  curious  partnership  of 
circumstances,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  was  frontier  plus  a  still 
more  invaluable  influence.  I  believe  it  as  possible  to  prove,  and 
as  conclusively,  that  California  made  over  the  American  mind 
as  that  it  made  over  American  finances  ;  and  I  am  now  headed 
thitherward,  after  a  merely  introductory  fashion. 

Here  was  our  first  (and  still  largest)  national  romance,  the 
first  wild-flower  of  mystery,  the  first  fierce  passion  of  an  un- 
•commonly  hard-fisted  youth.  To  this  day  it  persists  the  only 
glamour  between  the  covers  of  our  geography.  For  more  than 
^fty  years  its  very  name  has  been  a  witchcraft,  and  its  spell  is 
■stronger  now  than  ever,  as  shall  be  coolly  demonstrated.  This 
has  meant  something  in  the  psychology  of  so  unfanciful  a  race. 
The  flowering  of  imagination  is  no  trivial  incident,  whether  in 
■one  farm  boy's  life  or  in  a  people's.  It  may  be  outgrown,  and  so 
much  as  forgotten;  but  it  shall  never  again  be  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  Without  just  that  flower  we  should  not  have  just  this 
fruit. 

California  was  also  the  nation's  first  taste  of  **  big  money  " — 
alias,  the  unearned  increment.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend 
that  this  was  an  unmixed  blessing.  Very  likely  it  was  not  a 
blessing  whatever.  But  I  speak  to  a  common  standard,  and  the 
challenged  party  has  the  choice  of  weapons.  'Forty-eight  was, 
to  a  sturdy,  sober  land,  the  first  giant  unrest,  the  first  epidemic 
temptation.  We  had  never  before  dreamed  of  being — well,  as 
we  are.  It  changed  the  temper  of  the  American  mind  forever — 
though  by  no  means  every  American  mind  at  once.  It  taught  a 
generation  aiming  point-blank  at  slow  competency  to  raise  the 
sights  for  riches  on  the  wing — and  we  have  forgotten  how  to 
shoot  low.  It  bred  more  discontent  and  more  widely  shifted  the 
social  view-point  than  any  other  event  or  condition  in  our  his- 
tory before  or  since,  slavery  and  steam  not  excluded — for  steam 
we  tie  and  we  have  untied  slavery  ;  but  no  nation  ever  yet  re- 
bottled  the  afrit  of  its  own  imagination  and  desire.  I  know, 
indeed,  in  all  history  no  comparable  transubstantiation  of  mind 
in  a  people  ;  for  of  course  the  easy  new  parallel  is  not  yet  by  a 
long  way  history. 

Very  possibly  the  patient  student  nowadays  realizes,  more 
broadly  than  any  Argonaut  even,  how  swift,  how  unforseen, 
how  ineluctably,  that  galvanic  pulse  ran  through  the  narrow 
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nation,  and  how  fiercely  possessed  its  very  capillaries.  Slavery 
itself  was  never  so  stirring  a  question  in  so  many  hearts — for 
when  the  men  of  200,000  homes  were  facing*  danger,  our  concern 
was  for  something  more  complicated  than  the  abstract  question; 
just  as  the  California  fever  took  on  new  complications  when  it 
involved  the  exile  of  so  many  scores  of  thousands  of  loved  ones. 
I  make  the  comparison  between  the  two  agitations  by  their  in- 
trinsic depth,  so  far  as  such  simplification  is  possible.  The  files 
of  the  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
newspapers,  of  every  periodical,  little  and  big,  warming  (from  a 
conservatism  whereof  no  large  residue  is  anywhere  left  us)  to 
the  first  colossal  sensation  in  American  journalism  ;  the  popular 
songs  (and  only  a  collector  dreams  how  as  the  sands  of  the  sea 
for  multitude  were  the  '*  California  Songsters  "  which  flooded 
the  country  ;  of  the  span  of  a  dime  novel,  but  rainbow-covered 
with  the  saddening  lithographies  of  the  day) — these  are  straws 
of  how  the  wind  blew.  To  say  nothing  of  the  passenger  lists. 
The  United  States  has  over  four  times  the  population  it  had  in 
'48  ;  but  it  has  never  since  duplicated  that  shifting  of  population 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

And  the  books  !  Without  final  data  at  hand,  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  by  the  time  the  war  came  along  to  give  us  a  new  text, 
California  had  already,  in  a  dozen  years,  doubled  the  volume  of 
American  literature.  In  the  same  way,  of  course,  that  it  was 
then  doubled  again — for  our  war  literature  was  not  mostly  writ- 
ten upon  the  battle-field.  In  half  a  century  this  current  has  not 
ceased.  It  is  a  lean  month  even  now  which  does  not  see,  some- 
where, some  sort  of  a  book  about  California.  It  is  certain  that 
as  much  literature  (using  the  word  as  it  is  used)  has  been  writ- 
ten of  California  as  of  all  the  other  States  together.  This  means, 
of  course,  only  matter  in  which  the  State  is  an  essential,  not  an 
incident. 

It  was  given  to  the  Argonauts  of  '49  to  weigh  more  per  capita, 
and  for  a  longer  term,  than  any  other  class  of  citizens  Whether 
they  staid  at  the  rainbow's  end  or  reverted  at  last  to  the  old 
home,  whether  they  **  made  their  pile"  or  *' went  broke,"  they 
had  a  disproportionate  influence  in  whatsoever  society  they 
touched — even  by  their  rare  letters.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
California  has  not  even  yet  given  birth  to  one  man  of  the  largest 
national  stature,  nor  even  returned  an  adopted  son  so  tall  as  the 
very  giants  of  the  States  that  mothered  her.  That  is  not  unex- 
pected in  history.  Homer  could  hardly  have  come  the  day  after 
Cadmus.  It  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  patriotic  head 
that  the  Gladstones  and  Tennysons  and  Bismarcks  refrain  at 
home  from  the  better  side  of  the  world,  nor  that  our  actual  im- 
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migrants  are  not  largely  Websters  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  naturalization  papers.  What  we  do  expect  is  that,  given 
the  like  blood  and  a  fair  start,  we  can  trust  time  to  workout  for 
us  better  average  results  than  tired  monarchies  may  look  for. 
That  is  the  United  States  against  the  field.  The  initiate  Cali- 
fornian  has  precisely  the  same  conviction  as  against  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Eastern  States  inclusive.  If  with  as  definable 
and  defensible  logic,  may  be  decided  later. 

The  over-average  men  who  made,  and  were  made  by,  California 
— and  they  were  visibly  above  average  who  braved  the  2000-mile 
tramp,  or  six  months'  voyage,  and  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
wayside  and  goal — were  all  stamped  forever  with  a  new  seal. 
Such  a  school  never  graduates  even  its  dunces  unchanged. 
Every  man  of  that  unprecedented  migration  lost  something  in 
California,  and  found  something  ;  things  worse  lost,  and  better; 
things  it  was  well  to  find,  and  things  that  were  a  pity.  Some 
that  had  been  strong  so  long  as  environment  crutched  them, 
turned  weak  when  they  tried  to  stand  alone ;  and  some,  weakling 
by  disuse,  turned  giants  under  exercise.  Some  *'  good  men  "  be- 
came, bad,  and  some  '*  bad  men  "  became  good.  It  was  the  Circe 
that  bewitched  a  man  to  his  true  inner  shape — of  fox,  or  wolf, 
or  hog,  or  man.  And  so  is  the  frontier  always.  Cold  storage 
is  not  righteousness,  nor  a  plaster  jacket  character. 

But  every  man-jack  of  those  men  was  changed — grown  along 
his  line  of  least  resistance.  Somehow,  too,  he  was  larger,  in 
one  dimension  if  not  in  all.  He  had  learned  vastly  in  self-re- 
liance, self-control,  observation,  independence,  beyond  the  man 
that  had  never  overstepped  the  native  township.  He  might  be 
no  better  man ;  he  was  certainly  different.  He  had  swapped 
horizons,  and  for  the  bigger.  Travel  (and  not  by  Pullman), 
contact  with  Nature — (in  larger,  fiercer,  yet  nobler  maternity 
than  her  corseted  under-study  knows  who  lags  in  gardens)  the 
attrition  of  men,  no  longer  circumscribed  but  as  broken  loose  to 
individuality  as  himself — these  had  opened  him. 

Above  all,  the  having  had  to  shoulder  for  himself  the  burden 
of  human  responsibility,  which  the  social  machine  had  mostly 
borne  for  him  before  ;  the  having  to  begin  back  toward  the  be- 
ginning, with  no  better  tools  than  his  shrewdness  and  his  vague 
concept  of  history,  to  build  new  in  the  wilderness  that  strange 
compromise  of  do  and  do  not  which  we  agree  to  call  civilization. 
The  experience  made  him  not  a  man  alone,  but  a  Figure.  Re- 
turned home,  he  was  impossible  to  be  dodged — and  no  one  cared 
to  dodge  such  an  excitement.  His  face,  his  attitude,  his  step, 
his  money  (if  he  brought  any),  so  ''easy"  earned,  so  royal 
spent — a  farm's  crop  in  a  panful  of  gravel — even  his  frontier- 
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made  vices,  were  interesting.  They  were  all  big  ;  and  even  in 
this  sore  world  nothing  has  yet  got  so  little  as  to  be  proof 
against  bigness.  He  infected  not  only  potential  imitators  in 
roving,  but  as  truly  (and  perhaps  more  deeply)  those  who  never 
had  a  serious  peril  of  leaving  their  saner  shoe-shops  or  stone 
pastures — and  that  those  are  saner  than  the  first  pathologies  of 
a  gold-fever,  only  those  may  deny  who  do  not  much  care  what 
they  say.  No  Easterner  ever  looked  at  the  world  through  un- 
changed glasses  after  contact  with  a  Californian  Argonaut;  and 
doubtless  no  Easterner  endowed  with  the  organs  of  listening 
ever  escaped  that  confident  voice  altogether  in  those  days. 

One  should  always  have  learned  something  from  each  of  one's 
schoolmasters,  even  the  rudest;  and  it  was  an  axiom  of  a  now  by- 
gone school  to  which  I  shall  never  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  deny 
my  debt,  never  to  empty  your  six-shooter,  and  never  to  fire  in 
the  air.  Thus  far  is  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  to  even 
the  generic  truth  about  a  topic  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  that  it  has  ever  been  given  to 
Americans  to  see  upon  their  own  blackboard.  Nor  do  I  expect 
to  exhaust  the  subject. 

As  also  has  been  said  before,  and  sometimes  on  still  worse 
authority,  California  is  above  all  others  the  land  of  contrasts. 
It  is  true  ;  but  truth  is  a  club  too  heavy  to  be  used  unmercifully. 
We  need  not  conjure  up  contradictions  for  smartness'  sake,  since 
nothing  is  really  cheaper.  There  is  no  virtue  in  '*  boom  "  super- 
latives. There  is  no  ambition  in  me  to  insist  on  300-pound 
squashes,  and  150-pound  watermelons,  and  beets  a  farmer  cannot 
hump  into  his  cart  unaided,  and  occasional  thousand-doll ar-an- 
acre  crops.  These  things  be,  and  a  thousand  circus  side-shows 
like  them.  But  if  the  Easterner  is  not  tired  of  hearing  them, 
some  of  us  are.  I  would  rather  deal  with  California  as  a  figure 
in  the  market  than  in  the  museum,  to  see  if  it  really  means 
something — big,  perhaps,  but  sane — in  its  own  and  the  nation's 
development,  and  if  so,  why  ;  to  analyze — with  what  skill  I  can 
find,  but  at  any  rate  with  accuracy,  which  I  never  need  lose — 
how  it  comes  to  be  evolving  (as  it  unquestionabl)'  is)  a  civili- 
zation unique  in  the  United  States,  and  what  this  new  sociologic 
trend  may  mean  and  is  likely  to  mean  for  California  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  federal  family.  In  fine,  to  discuss  it  as  a  factor,  not 
as  a  freak. 

Freak,  indeed,  it  may  superficially  seem  to  our  average  expe- 
rience. Yet  I  would  rather  think  of  it  as  Nature's  true  normal, 
and  of  the  peevish  climate-temper  of  my  native  coast  as  it  were 
her  neuralgia.     For  it  is  not  good  to  think  ill  of  our  descent. 


0  Miles  from  Sak  Frahci: 
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If  Mother  Nature  is  indeed  as  we  see  her  here,  broad-browed 
and  broad-bosomed,  strong  and  calm — calm  because  strong — 
swaying  her  vain  brats  by  unruffled  love,  not  by  fear  ;  by  wise 
giving,  not  by  privation ;  by  caresses  and  gentle  precepts,  not 
by  cuffs  and  scoldings  and  hysterics — why,  then  she  shall  better 
justify  our  memories  and  the  name  we  have  given  her.  It  is 
well  that  our  New  England  mothers  had  a  different  climate  in 
their  hearts  from  that  which  beat  at  their  windows.  I  know 
one  Yankee  boy  who  never  could  quite  understand  that  his 
mother  had  gone  Aome  till  he  came  to  know  the  skies  of 
California. 

As  a  sane  and  actual,  though  exceptional,  State  of  the  Union, 
then,  let  us  reckon  with  California.  Even  so,  we  must  depart 
from  many  conventions,  and  face  many  parodoxes  without  undue 
timidity.  The  superlative  is  a  degree  no  ticklish  person 
(whether  in  conscience  or  in  vanity)  can  afford  to  take  in  vain, 
though  one  may  prefer  the  things  that  merit  superlatives.  Nor 
yet  is  it  a  thing  to  skulk  from.  A  scientific  maximum  is  as 
true  as  a  scientific  minimum.  The  only  rule  one  need  follow  is 
never  to  use  the  degree  wantonly,  nor  of  guess-work,  nor  of 
emotion.  And  be  it  confessed  that  I  am  as  vain  as  the  most 
orthodox  expressionist.  A  certain  heresy  as  to  the  formalities 
of  speech  does  not  inhibit  the  most  alert  intention  not  to  be 
caught  tripping. 

Any  study  of  California  at  this  date  must  be,  to  be  justified, 
a  little  broader,  a  little  deeper,  a  Kttle  more  intimate,  a  little 
more  comparative.  My  one  apology  for  daring  to  try  the  un- 
equal task  must  be  that  no  one  does  the  thing  which  seems  to 
need  doing.  In  place  of  the  genius  such  a  theme  should  engage, 
I  can  hope  only  to  give  larger  patience  and  more  drudgery  ;  for 
brilliant  intuition,  an  acquaintance  of  eighteen  years  ;  for  a 
few  books  to  lean  on,  every  book,  I  believe,  in  Spanish,  English 
or  French,  from  the  beginning  ;  for  some  railroad  travel  and  a 
couple  of  cities,  long  residence,  study,  and  wide  pursuit  ;  and 
all  reinforced  by  more  than  three  hard  years  of  special  review 
and  many  thousand  miles  of  inland  travel  for  the  one  object. 
No  one  who  knows  California  long  enough  to  write  about  her 
can  pretend  indifference  ;  and  here  is  an  unabashed  lover.  But 
not  because  she  is  the  first  and  only  fair  one.  I  shall  compare 
her  face  and  figure,  her  temper,  mind,  manners,  and  the  color 
of  her  eyes,  knowing  all  her  Union  sisters  and  nearly  all  her 
New  World  cousins  ;  hoping  also  that  no  one  better  knows  her 
infirmities.  What  is  hereinafter  to  be  said  of  her  will  not  be 
Western  braggadocio,  for  the  witness  is  but  an  Easterner  eman- 
cipated ;  nor  merely  because  it  is  true  (since  truth  is  often  im- 
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pudent);  nor  at  all  because  the  truth  is  good  to  California, 
which  needs  no  help  of  me  ;  but  solely  because  it  seems  to  me 
a  theme  interesting  to  any  real  mind  whatever,  and  of  literal 
concern  to  the  whole  nation  that  California  is  proud  to  be  some 
part  of.  Unless  the  basic  idea  is  an  egregious  blunder,  there 
will  be  some  sober  worth  as  well  as  some  interest  in  this  series 
of  studies  of  the  real  California — what  it  is,  why  it  is  so,  and 
what  it  all  means  to  American  business,  American  thought, 
American  character.  And  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  folly  to  count 
as  of  some  big  import  in  all  these  lines  a  State  which  has  twice 
been  populated  faster  than  any  other  on  the  continent,  with 
classes  respectively  as  unlike  as  buccaneers  from  professors ; 


which  was  the  most  Western,  and  is  now  the  most  Eastern, 
State  in  the  Union  ;  the  most  foolish  once,  and  now,  I  believe, 
the  wisest — in  every  event,  the  most  potent.  Nor  can  there  fail 
to  be,  aside  from  economics,  a  certain  human  interest  in  the 
State  which  was  our  only  transient  hotel,  and  is  now  the  most 
ineradicable  home  ;  the  only  State  so  many  Americans  ever 
sought  in  fever,  and  so  few  ever  abandon  in  any  temperature. 


CHILD   BIRDS    IN    OUR    GARDEN, 

By  ELIZABETH  GRINNELL. 

OUT  what  time  of  the  year  shall  we  look  for 
them  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  in  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter. 

Scarcely  have  the  juveniles  of  late  fall  come 

honestly  by  their  full  suits  of  knee  breeches, 

and  cocked  hats,   and  swallow  tails,  when  the 

merry-go-round  begins   all  over  again.     Some 

time  in  December  a  pair  of  thrashers,  out  in  a  desolate  wash, 

will  bethink  them  to  get   ahead  of  their  neighbors  in  family 

affairs  ;  and  before  Christmas  they  may  be  digging  for  grubs 

under  the  tattered  skirts  of  the  scrub  oaks.     To  be  sure  the 

grubs  are  not  so  fat  as  they  would  be  later,  but  a  nest   full  of 

young  thrashers  is  a  midwinter  demand  on  gri^  supplies,  and 

the  demand  is  imperative. 

And  there  are  the  humming  birds  !  As  if  they  would  match 
the  year  when  it  is  little  and  young,  they  too  bethink  them  to 
outwit  their  neighbors  ;  and  the  first  thing  we  know  there  is  a 
tiny  sound  no  bigger  nor  stronger  than  a  sigh  under  one's 
breath,  and  twin  midgets  as  dark  as  night,  and  as  naked  as  the 
elements,  are  seen  to  snuggle  down  into  a  nest  of  spider  web. 
Above  them  the  frail  mother  broods  in  thinking  mood  on  the 
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nest  rim,  while  she  preens  herself  dry  of  the  late  storm  drops 
which  she  bore  on  her  own  back  while  she  sheltered  her  darl- 
ings. She  lifts  her  delicate  feathers  each  apart  from  the  others 
that  sun  and  zephyr  may  caress  her  to  the  skin.  Then  she 
cants  her  dainty  head  to  one  side,  and  gazes  from  her  keen  little 
black  eye  toward  the  snow-bonneted  mountains,  as  if  daring" 
them  to  toss  a  flake  against  her  grey  breast. 

A  pair  of  bushtits,  no  larger  than  the  hummer  but  for  the 
long  tails  behind  them,  creep  up  and  down  a  pepper  tree  lifting 
the  shells  from  the  black  scale.  Little  care  they  what  becomes 
of  the  shell,  so  the  eggs  beneath  are  gathered  in  time  for 
breakfast.  And  down  drop  the  shells  while  perhaps  a  hundred 
of  the  eggs  and  toothsome  young  of  the  cunning  insect  are 
*' billed."  We  watch,  listening  as  they  fly;  for  bushtits  are 
always  whispering  to  one  another,  and  one  may  follow  without 
a  sight  of  them. 

Suspended  from  a  bough  of  that  self-same  pepper  tree  is  a 
nest  full  of  **  busbies."  In  through  the  one  little  round  door- 
way creeps  in  first  one  and  then  the  other  old  little  bird,  leaving 
the  breakfast  where  it  is  most  needed.  In  a  day  or  two  five  or 
six  bunchy  little  images  of  their  parents  are  flitting  close  to 
the  parent  birds  among  the  orange  trees,  fattening  on  scale 
eggs  the  latest  spraying  machine  didn't  budge,  and  roosting  at 
night  on  a  twig  no  larger  than  a  knitting  needle. 

There  they  sit  all  six  of  them  in  a  row,  father  at  one  end  of 
the  line,  mother  at  the  other.  And  they  will  so  sleep  every 
night  for  weeks,  until  thoughts  of  her  obligations  to  society 
stir  the  mother's  breast ;  when  one  night  we  shall  miss  her. 
But  the  father  snuggles  all  the  closer,  while  he  whispers  to  his 
offspring  that  before  long  there  will  probably  be  an  '*  addition 
to  the  family."  What  care  the  juveniles  !  Won't  they  be  fol- 
lowing their  parents  about  the  garden  in  company  with  the 
'*  addition"  before  June  is  over  ? 

Both  the  humming  birds  and  bushtits  nest  as  near  the  house 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  Were  it  not  for  our  inevitable 
door  and  window  screens  they  would  doubtless  swing  their  nests 
from  the  electric  wires  in  the  ceiling. 

A  couple  of  phoebe  birds  are  sitting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
across  the  clothesline,  modulating  their  usually  solemn  speech 
into  a  plaintive  argument  in  the  matter  of  love.  They  are 
conscious  of  no  effrontery  to  decorous  societ3\  Is  not  love  older 
than  society,  and  innocence  as  respectable  as  the  clothesline  ? 
Emphasing  the  plaintive  argument  into  a  sudden  wail  for  vict-' 
uals,  the  two  dart  to  the  space  beyond  and  agree  upon  the 
choice  of  winged  delicacies  which  each  swallows  with  unpoetic 
fervor. 
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A  day  or  two  later  they  are  seen  at  the  drip  of  the  hydrant 
peeking:  at  pink  rootleta  that  have  come  up  for  a  drink  Mixing 
in  their  beaks  as  much  mud  as  there  are  rootlets,  they  fly  to  the 
eaves-point,  where  a  nest  is  already  begun  by  adherent  proper- 
ties. There  may  be  tardy  rains  after  the  young  have  come  to 
light ;  but  let  it  rain  !  Were  not  roof  eaves  made  on  purpose  to 
shelter  phoebe  birds  ? 

We  look  up  each  morning  for  a  glimpse  of  black  heads  at>ove 
the  nest-brim,  just  out  of  reach  without  the  usual  resort  of  the 
housebreaker.  Ladders  are  not  in  keeping  with  prudence  in 
the  matter  of  young  phoebe  birds.     Unless  one  has  looked  into 


the  nest  every  day,  from  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  little 
birds  were  shut  tight,  it  would  scare  them  out  of  their  wits 
and  the  nest  to  appear  upon  the  scene.  Phcebe  children  remain 
long  on  the  brim.  There  is  no  twig  to  alight  on  close  by,  and 
no  soft  bush  to  drop  into,  should  the  first  attempt  at  flying  prove 
a  failure. 

One  day  one  restless  birdling  leans  over  too  far  and  drops, 
lightly  swaying,  upon  a  horizontal  twig  we  are  holding  out  to 
bim.  There  he  sits,  demure,  half  dazed  by  the  drop  and  the 
bright  sunshine,  plumage  lifted  as  it  will  always  be— and  we 
-take  his  picture.     And  "what  a  wide  mouth  !"     To  be  sure  it 
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will  elongate,  as  is  the  custom  of  young  beaks,  and  contract  at 
the  angle,  but  it  will  always  be  a  wide  mouth.  Does  not  a 
wide  mouth  denote  the  fly-catcher's  trade  ?  Already  the  young- 
thing  is  learning  to  look  sadly  attentive  at  a  winged  insect 
carousing  past  on  its  way  to  the  "  business  center  of  town"  ia 
the  barn  yard. 

So  also  does  a  young  phainopepla  look  "sadly  attentive"  at 
the  same  disappearing  object  with  glistening  wings.  The 
phainopepla  is  cousin  to  the  phoebe.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  of 
twins  that  just  came  tumbling  out  of  the  nest  in  the  pepper  tree 
because  he  was  selfish  in  getting  a  bigger  hold  than  his  sister 


of  a  fat  cricket  that  his  mother  brought  them.  Queer  little 
youngster,  as  black  as  soot,  with  a  high  cocked  hat  on  his  small 
head  1  His  father  sits  above  him  with  a  hat  of  the  same 
fashion,  and  his  brown  mother  looks  at  the  two  with  an  anxious 
expression. 

The  "  black  mocking-bird"  is  the  phainopepla.  shy  about  our 
towns,  but  now  and  then  bringing  their  family  affairs  into  one's 
garden,  not  forgetting  the  song  that  will  brighten  the  gloom- 
iest of  foggy  mornings. 

No  sooner  are  the  flysnappers  out  of  sight,  the  phainopepUs 
with  their  two,  and  the  phcebes  with  their  four,  than  we  turn 
to  the  orange  groves  where  the  blackbirds  are  telling  tales.    Al- 
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ready  the  impatient  and  awkward  young  things,  only  half 
fledged,  are  tumbling  out  of  the  nests  into  the  plowed  ground 
below.  We  wade  to  our  ankles  in  dry  dust,  eager  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  sprawling  birds  for  a  snap  shot.  We  are  not  two 
rods  from  it  when  there  is  a  bedlam  of  screaming,  and  black- 
bird shouting,  and  dashing  and  plunging.  All  the  parent  birds 
in  the  orchard  colony  are  berating  us  and  backbiting  us,  and 
protesting  that  we  "move  on." 

The  young  bird  we  are  after  shoves  and  flutters  along  the 
ground  ahead  of  us  until  we  are  led  a  race.  People  in  near-by 
houses  are  laughing,  we  are  conscious  of  that ;  but  we  pick  up 
the  bird  at  last. 

As  you  look  at  its  photograph,  who  in  his  seven  senses  would 
doubt  its  identity  ?  Was  ever  other  than  a  blackbird  endowed 
with  such  feet  and  legs  ?  And  there  are  tufts  of  baby  down 
remaining  to  betray  its  extreme  youth.  The  tufts  are  loose  and 
ready  to  fly  away  in  advance  of  the  owner  of  them.  Perchance 
some  humming  bird  will  see  and  catch  them  as  they  fly,  and 
pack  them  into  the  lining  of  her  next  cradle.  There  is  such  a 
commotion  in  the  orchard  that  we  gladly  let  the  birdling  go.  It 
is  sprawling  now  in  all  directions,  boohooing  as  it  sprawls. 
But  it  has  disappeared  !  You  will  see  it  next  year,  perhaps 
this  very  fall,  at  work  or  play  in  the  blue-grass  patch  you  love 
better  than  your  soul.  Better  let  the  bird  alone  I  He  is  doing 
you  a  favor  by  hunting  grubs.  Besides,  it  is  a  bad  omen  to 
shoo  away  a  bird  with  a  white  eye. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


TWO    DAYS   AT   MESA   GRANDE..* 

OM  the  Hot  Springs  of  Warner's  Ranch  it  is  a 

really  beautiful  drive    of   18  miles  to  Mesa 

Grande — passing  the  main  ranch-house  (now 

headquarters   for    a    renting    cattle-company, 

which  does  not  mix  well  with  the  Indians)  and 

San  Jose,  a  tiny  hamlet  of  ten  of  the  evicted 

Indians  ;  across  the  finest  portion  of  Warner's 

Ranch,    and    up    the     admirable    and    picturesque    three-mile 

*'  grade,"  a  type  of  the  surprising  county  roads  one  encounters 

in  this  wilderness.      Zigzagging  up  the  Grade,   with   its  fine 

outlooks  over  nearly  all  the  44,000  acres  of  Warner's  Ranch,  and 

with  the  snowy  head  of  San  Jacinto  peeping  above  the  northern 

horizon,  one  crosses  the  ridge  and  drops  into  the  beginnings  of 

the  handsome  little  valley  wherein  a  generous  nation  that  has 

taken  everything  else  leaves  120  acres — a  little  of  which  can  be 

farmed — for  the  206  Mesa  Grande  Indians  who  used  to  own  all 

the  land  round  about.     When  they  had  only  Indian  neighbors 

of  hostile  tribes — and  even  while   they  had  only  Mexicans  for 

neighbors — they  never  starved.     It  is  only  when  the  Superior 

Race  comes  in  that  the  original  owners  of  the  country  t>egin  to 

be  swindled,  kicked,  and  crowded  off  the  earth.     A  reservation 

of   120  acres,   for  206  persons,  speaks  for  itself.     As  to  their 

personality,    the  accompanying  photographs,   made    by  me  in 

March  of  this  year,  may  reasonably  speak.     Do  these  look  like 

savages?     But  they  are  in  bitter  destitution,  thanks  not  to  un- 
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thrift  of  their  own  but  because  the  Indian  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  continuance  of  the  historic  record  of  remote 
and  stupid  carelessness,  has  done  less  for  them  than  any  Spanish 

•A  cofltlDuadon  of  "The  EiUea  of  Cnpa."  in  the  last  number.    Mesa  Grande  meaiu 

Bis  Table l-land). 
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administration  in  America  ever  did  for  any  tribe.  They  do  not 
draw  rations — which  are  for  fighting  Indians — nor  want  them. 
If  they  had  been  given  enough  decent  land  to  support  half  as 
many  industrious  New  England  farmers,  they  would  be  all 
right.  As  it  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  traveler 
of  any  experience  who  will  look  at  their  home  and  talk  with 
them,  and  examine  the  record,  will  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  no  v&ry  large  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Mesa  Grande. 

We  stop  first  at  the  little  schoolhouse,  where  there  is  a  breath 
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-of  hope  amid  the  shame  and  disgust  of  the  g:eneral  situation 
of  Indian  affairs  as  administered  by  uninformed  and  uncaring 
politicians,  who  never  have  investigated  any  case  of  the  generic 
abuses  caused  by  their — and  our — methods.  Here  is  a  full  and 
vital  school  taught  by  that  woman  of  God,  Mrs.  Mary  Watkins. 
She  is  a  daughter — and  in  true  succession — of  the  rugged  old 
hero  J.  W.  Brier,  the  most  important  figure  in  the  tragic  Death 
Valley  expedition  which  crossed  the  desert  in  1850.  I  have  in 
hand,  for  present  publication,  the  reminiscences  of  one  of  his 
sous,  who,  as  a  child  of  six,  shared  with  his  father,  his  wonder- 
ful mother,  and  his  two  little  brothers,  one  of  the  ghastliest 
journeys  in  human  history  ;  and  in  one  of  my  books  I  have 
briefly  recorded  the  trip  which  shares  with  the  Donner  party  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  tragic  and  heroic  overland  walk 
ever  made  by  Americans.*  Mr.  Brier  preached  the  first  Protest- 
I  in  Los  Angeles,  presently  after  his  arrival  on  this 
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deadly  trip  ;  and  made  a  long  record  in  California  of  heroic 
worth.  His  daughter  is  of  like  blood,  though  born  a  few  years- 
after  the  memorable  journey.  A  refined,  talented  and  absolutely 
devoted  woman,  she  is  at  once  a  type  of  what  the  right  teacher 
can  do  among  the  Indians,  and  of  how  little  we  care  to  get  that 
kind  of  teacher.  She  has  done  far  more  for  the  Indians  of 
Mesa  Grande  than  the  government  has,  even  in  material  ways, 
even   in  keeping  them    from    starvation  ;    and  in    the  higher 


things  she  has  been — and  now  is — a  genuine  inspiration.  Her 
work  is  widely  known,  despite  her  modesty,  to  all  who  keep- 
track  of  such  things.  The  class  of  people  who  either  rot>- 
Indians  as  a  profession  or  despise  them  as  a  religion,  naturally 
reckon  for  fanatic  a  woman  who  really  cares  to  treat  Indians- 
just  ly ;  but  these  people  are  of  the  sort  that  do  not  make  the 
verdict  of  history — except  as  to  themselves.  I  have  had  an  expe- 
rience covering  many  thousands  of  teachers  and  missionaries- 
among  the  Indians  ;  I  think  I  know  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
what  they  are  on  the  average  ;  and  I  very  earnestly  wish,  just 
as  an  American,  that  there  were  a  few  more  like  Mrs.  Watkins. 
If  there  were,  the  "Indian  Problem"  would  have  fewer  knots. 
Besides   this  real  apostle,   there  is  at  Mesa  Grande  a  fine^ 
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earnest  and  competent  new  industrial  teacher,  supported  by  the 
Episcopal  church  and  private  aid.  Mrs.  Miller  has  successful 
and  interesting  classes  of  women  in  lace-making  (after  the 
Sybil  Carter  methods),  and  of  men  in  wood-carving.  These 
industries  are  not  yet  a  year  old  in  Mesa  Grande  ;  but  the  public 
would  be  astonished  if  it  could  see  the  admirable  work  being 
done  by  these  aboriginal  students.  A  following  article,  and 
some  of  the  photographs  in  this,  will  give  a  mere  hint  of  what 
is  being  done  by  common  sense  and  devotion  for  these  people  so 
meanly  entreated  by  a  great  nation  ;  and  some  idea  of  their 
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aptitude  in  learning  such  things.  Of  course  only  those  who- 
have  never  studied  anthropology  will  be  surprised  at  the  art 
ability  of  these  people — but,  unfortunately,  that  covers  most  of 
us.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  fact,  the  art  instinct  and  ability 
are  far  more  common  among  primitive  than  among  civilized 
peoples.  It  is  the  natural  human  heritage,  which  We  have- 
bartered  for  what  little  pottage  we  have  got  of  civilization. 
Among  us,  one  in  ten  thousand  has  an  intelligible  and  present- 
able art  expression  ;  among  our  Indians,  practically  every  one 
has  it.    A  people  whose  domestic  utensils  are  more  artistic  than 
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-the  aUeged  art  in  the  average  American  house — and  that  is 
putting-  it  mildly — can  naturally  take  up  with  success  a  new 
art  industry.  Art  is  man's  translation  of  Nature ;  and  as  we 
get  further  and  further  from  Nature,  the  thing  we  still  have 
the  habit  to  call  art  grows  more  and  more  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation.  There  are  no  more  old  Masters.  We  know 
far  more  of  techntc  than  they  did ;  but  nowadays  there  is  almost 
no  one  who  Cares  as  they  cared. 

We  use  for  the  utensils  of  "mean  service  "  tin  pans  and  other 
•commercial  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  we  are  forgetting  how  to 
live — the  greatest  of  all  arts,  and  the  one  common  to  unspoiled 
humanity.  For  the  like  purposes,  the  California  Indian  woman 
Tnakes  with  her  own  hand  articles  which  are   far  higher  in  art 
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than  anything  that  hangs  in  the  parlorlof  the  average  Ameri- 
can home.  This  is  a  fact  beyond  cavil,  as  every  student  in 
these  lines  knows  ;  and  it  is  index  to  a  truth  we  might  do  well 
to  remember — which  is,  roughly  stated,  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  be 
Too  Busy  to  Live, 

The  entire  population  of  Mesa  Grande  was  convened  to  meet 
us.  Dr.  L.  A,  Wright,  agent  of  this  Mission  agency,  an  earn- 
est man,  who  is  really  trying  to  do  his  duty,  was  of  the  party. 
Even  the  Washington  officials,  who  by  unfarailiarity  with  the- 
facts,  and  with  history  in  general,  make  practically  all  the  In- 
dian troubles  we  have,  would  have  learned  something  if  they 
could  have  been  present  at  the  Juntas  we  had  at  Mesa  Grande. 
These  were  practically  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Inci- 
dentally, they  were  complete  proof  of  how  totally  ignorant  is- 
the  idea — cherished   in  some  quarters  in  Washington—  that  the 
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Mission  Indians  do  not  need  the  help  of  an  agent  because  they 
•do  not  go  on  the  warpath. 

There  is  not  space  now  to  detail  the  proceedings  of  these  re- 
tnarkably  interesting  and  human  sessions ;  but  the  genius  of 
them  may  be  briefly  stated.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  respect- 
able gathering,  a  more  respectful  one,  a  better  mannered  one. 
In  many  years'  experience  with  American  courts,  I  never  saw 
an  American  trial  so  good-tempered.  We  tried  cases  as  vital  as 
any  that  come  before  our  own  courts — and  "we  "  is  used  advis- 
-edly,  for  I  was  at  once  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Counswl  for  Plaint- 
iff, and  Official  Interpreter— and  there  was  no  perjury,  no  con- 
tempt of  court,  no  rancor.  A  common-sense  decision  in  each  case 
-cleared  the  whole  local  horizon.  The  Captain  and  Judge  whose 
verdict  was  reversed,  resigned  in  true  English  fashion,  and  new 
■ones  were  appointed,  after  another  plebiscite.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  wonderful  reminder  of  the  old  New  England  town  meeting 
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as  I  well  remember  it — but  of  course  with  the  vital  difference  that 
in  that  fine  but  now  practically  extinct  New  England  function 
the  meeting  was  self-sufficient;  whereas  these  our  bedeviled 
wards  have  over  their  heads  a  power  they  can  neither  resist 
nor  understand — and  for  that  matter  neither  do  I,  after  twenty 
years'  study,  understand  the  policies  of  the  Indian  Department. 
Neither  do  those  who  make  them  and  enforce  them.  But  the 
good  faith,  the  sincerity,  the  personal  responsibility  of  these 
handicapped  people — ^these  are  like  the  best  traditions  of  New 
England  before  it  lost  heart.  And  the  absolute  gentleness  and 
good  spirit  were  like  nothing  I  ever  saw  in  New  England. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  if  Washington  really  knew 
about  the  shameful  maltreatments  of  such  people,  it  would 
remedy  them.  The  trouble  with  our  Indian  system  ever  since 
its  beginning  has  been  that  it  has  been  administered,  almost 
without  a  day's  exception,  by  people  who  knew  nothing  about 
Indians,  nothing  about  the  facts — and  didn't  care  enough  to  learn. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  have  a  perpetual  running  sore 
of  an  "Indian  Problem."  Mexico  has  over  three  and  a  half 
million  Indians,  besides  mixed  breeds — some  14  times  as  many 
as  we  have— but  Mexico  has  no  Indian  problem.  We  would 
hardly  admit  that  this  is  because  the  Spaniards  are  better  than 
■we  are— nor  is  it.  But  it  is  because  they  took  pains  to  study 
the  facts.  They  had  done  more — and  more  wisely — for  Indian 
education  300  years  ago  than  we  have  done  yet.  The  proof  of 
this  is  so  absolute  and  overwhelming  that  no  student  of  Ameri- 
cana can  doubt  the  statement  for  a  moment.  And  it  ought  not 
to  stay  so.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  Americans  cannot  be 
as  wise  and  as  humane  as  Mexicans  in  their  relations  to  con- 
quered races.  If  we  might  have  in  the  Indian  Bureau  only  men 
who  knew  Indians  or  knew  history — why,  the  Indian  Problem 
would  begin  to  solve  itself. 

C.  F.  L. 


LACE    MAKING    BY   INDIAN   WOMEN. 

By  MRS.  A.  S.   C.  FORBES. 

OMETHING  over  ten  years  ago— namely, 
in  March,  1892--Mis8  Sybil  Carter,  one 
of   the    most  energetic  and  competent 
workers   ever  sent  out  by   the  Episco- 
palian Board  of  Home  Missions,  started 
in    Minnesota   the   first  class   in   lace- 
making  among  American  Indians.*    She 
had  visited  Tohio,   and   there  saw  the 
Japanese   women    making    lace.       She 
believed   that  if   the   Japanese   women, 
could  succeed  at  this  industry,  so  could   the  American  Indian 
women ;  and  she  brought  others  to  believe  so  too.     The  experi- 
ment under  her  supervision  was  authorized  and  enabled.     Some 
of  her  first  pupils  had  never  seen  a  fine  steel  needle  before  ;  and 
to  the  average  careless  onlooker  it  seemed  that  nothing  could 
be  more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  to  teach  these  "barbarians"  a 
fine  art.     But  in  three  months  from  the  beginning,  Miss  Carter 
began  to  sell  the  lace  made  by  her  Indian  pupils,  at  from  80c. 
to  $2.50  per  yard,  according  to  width  and  pattern.     In  1900 
these    same     Indian    women     received    a   gold    medal   at   the 
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Paris  Exposition  for  their  lace.  This  was  not  only  a  triumph, 
but  a  forecast  and  a  precedent.  Women  who  can  do  successfully 
the  stitches  of  En^rlish  Point,  Cluny,  and  Venetian  lace,  can 
learn  any  art  industry.  The  very  simple  su^g:estion,  then,  to  a 
nation  which  has  so  many  sorts  of  an  Indian  problem,  is  that 
it  should  give  these  people  a  chance  to  learn  and  practice  the 
remunerative  industries  for  which  they  are  so  competent. 

Miss  Carter  begfan  teaching:  the  simplest  Honiton  stitches ; 
then  took  up  more  intricate  patterns  ;  and  finally  advanced  her 
pupils  till  they  now  make  exquisite  Venetian  pillow  lace.  Mrs. 
John  McKay  and  Miss  Helen  Gould  gSLve  the  Indian  women 
orders  for  lace  that  kept  scores  of  them  busy  the  entire  winter. 
One  bed-spread  and  two  pillow-covers  sold  for  $300 ;  and  another 
set  brougrht  $250. 

The  convincing:  proof  of  the  utility  and  practical  sense  of 
this  venture  has  led  to  its  wide  enlargrement.  Since  then.  Miss 
Carter  has  superintended  the  establishment  of  other  lace-making: 
schools.* 

In  June,  1901,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Los  Angeles,  sent  a  teacher  of  lace-making:  to  the  Mesa 
Grandet  Indians,  in  San  Dieg:o  Co.,  Cal.,  in  consultation  with 
Miss  Carter,  who  came  out  here.  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Sophie  R. 
Miller,  a  refined  Eastern  woman,  competent  in  her  work  and  in 
her  sympathy.  The  Indian  women  admired  the  laces  she  showed 
them,  but  felt  such  work  beyond  their  power.  But  after  patient 
persuasion,  a  few  ventured  to  try  ;  and  their  success  encourag:ed 
others — till  now  Mrs.  Miller  has  a  highly  competent  lace  class, 
as  large  as  she  can  well  direct.  They  show  remarkable  adapt- 
ability to  the  work,  the  highest  patience  and  interest  and  appli- 
cation, and  a  spirit  of  entire  sincerity  and  sweetness.  They 
have  been  working  hard  and  faithfully  all  winter,  and  have  al- 
ready become  most  creditably  proficient.  No  one  could  have 
more  amiable  pupils.     Mrs.  Miller  says  : 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  work  with  the 
California  Indians  without  becoming  very  fond  of  them.  They 
are  so  docile,  so  gentle,  so  cheerful,  so  courteous,  so  patient. 
They  learn  the  lace-making  very  quickly.  Nature  seems  to 
have  given  them  a  talent  for  artistic  work.  Their  disposition, 
many  of  our  race  might  do  well  to  copy.  Sometimes  the  lace 
does  not  look  just  right  for  the  market.  I  take  the  scissors, 
cut  out  several  places  and  ask  them  to  try  again  and  see  if  they 
cannot  do  it  a  little  better.  They  laugh,  and  try  again,  in  all 
good-will  and  without  heartburn.  They  are  now  making  three 
kinds  of  lace — English  Point,  Thread-lace,  and  Pillow  or  Bob- 

*  In  1901  Miss  Carter  lUArketed  $5,000  worth  of  lace  for  her  Indians, 
t  See  article  on  Mesa  Grande. 
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bin-lace — and  all  gooA  and  strong:.  They  are  ambitious  to  make 
the  best  lace  in  the  market.  Thej  are  careful  of  the  monej 
they  earn,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  for  their  real  needs. 
They  are  grateful  to  those  who  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
Charity,  they  do  not  wish ;  but  they  are  glzA  and  proud  of  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  for  themselves  if  g^iven  the 
chance.  They  are  very  eager  to  get  the  work  to  do.  The  work 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Restarick,  Miss  Con- 
stance Groddard  DuBois  (of  Waterbury,  Conn.),  Miss  Mary  B. 
Warren  (of  Pasadena,  Cal.),  and  others,  who  have  helped  these 
self-helping  Indian  women  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares. 

*'When  I  began  to  teach  the  lace-making,  one  of  the  men 
said  to  me  :  *  You  come  to  help  the  women  to  live.  Can't  you 
teach  us  men  something  to  help  us  to  live  ?'  So  I  have  formed 
a  class  in  wood-carving  for  men  ;  and  some  of  them  are  doing 
very  good  work.  One  day  when  I  was  working  at  the  table 
with  them,  one  of  the  men  said  :  '  Now,  I  have  found  my 
spirit  I'  He  has  been  a  patient  worker  all  winter.  Mr.  Lummis 
photographed  him  at  work,  not  long  ago. 

'*  These  Indians  are  the  most  patient  and  submissive  under 
all  circumstances  of  any  race  I  ever  saw.  They  are  always 
kind  and  polite,  and  always  grateful  for  any  fair  treatment.  I 
wish  every  American  could  see  them — see  how  they  have  to  live 
because  not  adequately  provided  for  by  the  Government ;  with- 
out lands  enough,  or  good  enough,  to  support  them ;  see  their 
desire  to  better  themselves,  as  shown  by  their  earnest  work ; 
and  see  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Besides  the  lace-work  and 
wood-carving,  they  have  their  aboriginal  art  of  basketry,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert." 

We  call  Indians  dirty,  lazy,  and  good-for-nothing — when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are,  as  an  almost  unexcepted  rule,  deserv- 
ing, industrious,  forbearing,  pliable  to  just  and  friendly  treat- 
ment— which  is  the  only  sort  to  which  any  of  us  are  amenable. 

Los  Anffeles,  Cal. 

This  maeazine  will  irladly  facilitate  any  who  d«8ire  to  make  pnrcliases  of  this  charac- 
teristic lace-work  or  wood-carvtno'  of  the  Mesa  Grande  Indians.  It  is  an  industry  which 
merits  enconraffement ;  and  from  the  purely  selfish  standpoint,  the  work  is  better  worth 
hayiuff  than  the  unidentified  stuff  anyone  can  buy  in  a  store.— Kd. 


A    JUNE    WEDDING. 

By  CHARLES  ELMER  JENNEY, 

The  sweetheart  of  Summer  weds  today- 
Pride  of  the  Wild  Rose  clan  : 

A  Butterfly  fay 

For  a  bridesmaid  gay. 
And  a  Bumblebee  for  best  man. 

Fresno,  Cal. 


"TWO    BITS*." 

By  SHARLOT  M.  HALL. 

E  the  shimmering:  sands  of  the  desert  beat 
n  waves  to  the  foothills'  rugged  line, 
d  cat-claw  and  cactus  and  brown  mesquite 
11  bow  the  cedar  and  monntain  pine  ; 
der  the  dip  of  a  wind-swept  hill, 
,ike  a  little  gray  hawk  Ft.  Whipple  clun^ ; 
The  fort  was  a  pen  of  peeled  pine  lo^, 
And  forty  troopers  the  army  stronff. 

At  the  very  £:ates  when  the  darkness  fell, 

Prowling  Mojare  and  Yavapai 
Signaled  with  shrill  coyote  yell, 

Or  mocked  the  night  owl's  piercing  cry  ; 
Till  once  when  the  e:uard  turned  shuddering 

For  a  trace  in  the  east  of  the  welcome  dawn, 
Spent,  wounded,  a  courier  reeled  to  his  feet — 

"  Apaches — risine — Wingate — warn  I" 

"  And  half  the  troop  at  the  Date  Creek  camp  1 " 
The  captain  muttered,  "Those  devils  heard  I" 
White-lipped  he  called  for  a  volunteer 
To  ride  Two  Bits  and  carry  the  word  : 
"Alone — it's  a  fame  of  hide  and  seek  ; 

One  man  may  win  where  ten  would  fail ;" 
Himself  the  saddle  and  cinches  set 

And  headed  Two  Bits  for  the  Verde  trail. 

Two  Bits  1     How  his  still  eyes  woke  to  the  chase  I 

The  bravest  soul  of  them  all  was  he  ; 
Hero  of  many  a  hard-won  race. 

With  a  hundred  scars  for  his  pedigree  ; 
Wary  of  ambush  and  keen  of  trail. 

Old  in  wisdom  of  march  and  fray. 
And  the  grizzled  veteran  seemed  to  know 

The  lives  that  hung  on  his  hoofs  that  day. 

"A  week — God  speed  yoa  and  make  it  less  I 
Ride  by  night  from  the  river  on  ;" 

*"Two  Bita,"  aa  old  racer,  was  in  hiB  daj  the  fastest  and  the  lon^est- 
irinded  horae  in  Arizona.  He  belonged  at  the  time  to  Lieut.  Chas.  Cnrtia 
(now  Capt.  Curtis,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin),  who  tmilt  the  first 
stockade  on  the  present  site  of  Ft.  Whipple,  A.T.  The  episode  is  true, 
even  to  the  old  horse  leading  the  soldiers  back  to  his  fallen  rider.  The 
man  lived  ;  but  "  Two  Bits"  died  of  his  wounds,  and  is  buried  under  a  heap 
of  stones  beside  the  overland  road  a  few  miles  west  of  Ft.  Wingate,  N.  M. 
Tlie  ride  was  about  250  miles.— Ed. 
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Caps  were  swung  in  a  silent  cheer, 

A  quick  salute,  and  the  Word  was  gone. 

Sunrise,  threading  the  Point  of  Rocks ; 
Dusk,  in  the  canons  dark  and  grim — 

Where,  coiled  like  a  flung  thread  round  the  cliffs, 
The  trail  crawls  up  to  the  frowning  Rim. 

A  pebble  turned,  a  spark  out-struck 

From  steel-shod  hoof  on  the  treacherous  flint — 
Ears  wait,  eyes  strain,  in  the  rocks  above. 

For  the  faintest  whisper,  the  farthest  glint ; 
But  shod  with  silence  and  robed  with  night 

They  pass  untracked,  and  mile  by  mile 
The  hills  divide  for  the  flying  feet. 

And  the  stars  lean  low  to  guide  the  while. 

Never  a  plumed  quail  hid  her  nest 

With  the  stealthiest  care  a  mother  may. 
As  crouched  at  dawn  in  the  chaparral 

These  two,  whom  a  heart-beat  might  betray: 
So  hiding  and  riding,  night  by  night ; 

Four  days,  and  the  end  of  the  riding  near  ; 
The  fort  just  hid  in  the  distant  hills — 

But  hist !    A  whisper,  a  breath  of  fear  ! 

They  wheel  and  turn — too  late  1    Ping  !  Ping ! 

From  their  very  feet  a  fiery  jet ; 
A  lurch,  a  plunge,  and  the  brave  old  horse 

Leaped  out  with  his  broad  breast  torn  and  wet. 
Ping  1  Thud  1  on  his  neck  the  rider  swayed ; 

(Ten  thousand  deaths  if  he  reeled  and  fell  1) 
Behind,  exultant,  the  painted  horde 

Swooped  down  like  a  skirmish  line  from  Hell. 

Not  yet  I    Not  yet  1    Those  ringing  hoofs 

Have  scarred  their  triumph  on  many  a  course  ; 
And  the  desperate,  blood-trailed  chase  swept  on, 

Apache  sinews  'gainst  wounded  horse  : 
Hour  crowding  hour  till  the  yells  died  back. 

Till  the  pat  of  the  moccasined  feet  was  gone. 
And  dumb  to  heeding  of  foe  or  fear 

The  rider  dropped,  but  the  horse  kept  on. 

Stiff  and  stumbling  and  spent  and  sore, 
Plodding  the  rough  miles  doggedly, 

Till  the  daybreak  bugles  of  Wingate  rang 
And  a  faint  neigh  answered  the  reveille ; 
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Wide  swung  the  gate  ;  a  wounded  horse — 
Red-dabbled  pouches  and  riding  gear — 

A  shout,  a  hurry,  a  quick-flung  word — 
And  Boots  and  Saddles  rang  sharp  and  clear. 

Like  a  stern  commander  the  old  horse  turned 

As  the  troop  filed  out,  and  straight  at  the  head 
He  guided  them  back  on  that  weary  trail 

Till  he  fell  by  his  fallen  rider,  dead  ; 
But  the  man  and  the  message  saved  I    And  He 

Whose  brave  heart  carried  the  double  load — 
With  his  last  trust  kept  and  his  last  race  won 

They  buried  him  there  on  the  Wingate  road. 

PrMCOtt,  A.T.  

THE    DAK    CROSS    LIAR. 

By  EUGENE  M.  RHODES. 

HE  fall  roundup  was  over.  A  week  since,  the 
stray  men  had  cut  out  their  cattle  and  gone 
home.  Yesterday  the  steers  had  been  shipped 
and  the  day-herders  let  out.  The  night- 
wrangler  had  **  got  his  time"  after  breakfast, 
and  Pat,  the  "horse- wrangler,"*  was  going 
to  the  horse  camp  with  nearly  all  the  cabaU 
lada.  The  old  hands  who  held  their  jobs  through  the  winter 
were  to  cut  their  mounts  from  thirteen  to  three  head  each,  feed- 
ing these  com,  hobbling  at  night,  and  doing  their  own 
wrangling. 

For  the  next  six  weeks  the  outfit  was  to  have  a  snap.  Dallas 
would  run  a  floating  wagon — that  is,  they  would  prowl  around 
in  the  odd  corners  of  the  range,  in  the  roughs  and  bosques 

*  **  Horae-wrangler*'  is  probably  the  most  interesting  corruption  among 
the  hundreds  of  cowboy  words.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish ;  like  all  so  borrowed,  it  is  butchered  ;  and  it  is  a  little  more 
surprising  than  any  other  of  them  as  a  type  of  the  Saxon  maltreatment  of 
a  strange  tongue. 

A  mong  the  first  American  cowboys — who  were  of  course  Spanish — the 
man  who  took  care  of  the  riding-horses  was  known  as  the  Caballerango, 
When  our  *'  cowmen"  began  business  in  the  Southwest  they  learned  their 
trade — ^and  most  of  their  trade  vocabulary — from  the  Mexicans.  Cadallada, 
the  horse-herd,  became  in  their  mouths  *'cavvyard  ;"  la  reata  (the  lasso), 
"lariat;"  vaquero  (coyrhoy)^  **  buccaro" — and  so  on  for  quantity.  But  no 
other  word  was  quite  so  hybridized  as  this.  They  directly  learned  that 
caballo  was  **  horse  ;"  and  translating  half,  and  imitating  the  rest,  they 
made  caballerango  into  **  hoss-wrangler."  The  curious  thing  is  that  all 
these  things  go  into  our  great  dictionaries  by  the  spelling  of  illiterate  cow- 
boys, as  though  we  had  no  scholars. — Kd. 
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where  the  greneral  work  had  not  been  clean — branding:  over- 
looked calves.  Most  of  their  work  would  be  after  sunset  and  at 
early  dayligrht,  when  they  could  catch  wild  cattle  in  the  open 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  brush.  They  would  hold  nothing, 
and  so  would  have  no  day-herd  or  night-guard  to  do.  Life 
henceforth  would  be  one  grand  sweet  roping-match. 

They  had  come  with  the  wagon  some  nine  miles  from  Dundee, 
and  were  lazily  waiting  for  Pat  to  bring  the  horses  in.  As 
they  approached,  the  men  walked  out  to  meet  them,  each  man 
handing  one  end  of  his  rope  to  his  neighbor  and  retaining  the 
other.  The  line  thus  formed  extended  round  the  horses  on  three 
sides,  and  the  wrangler  rode  up  and  down  in  the  gap. 

Dallas  rqped  out  his  three  horses,  and  then  the  others,  as  each 
man  picked  them  out. 

*'^  Son  todos^^'*  he  said,  as  he  led  the  last  one  out.  **  Head- 
light, throw  your  hull  on  old  Paisano  and  hold  our  little  bunch 
till  Pat  gets  started.     What  are  you  going  to  pack,  Pat  ?" 

*'  Old  Deacon,  I  reckon." 

*'  Let  'em  go,"  said  Dallas,  as  he  caught  Deacon.  The  men 
coiled  up  their  ropes  and  went  to  the  wagon,  and  the  main 
bunch  of  horses  grazed  off. 

"  Why  don't  you  burn  these  henskins  and  get  you  a  decent 
bed?"  queried  Dallas,  as  he  helped  Pat  put  an  "N"  hitch  on 
the  pack. 

*'  I'm  going  to,  soon  as  I  can,"  replied  the  boy. 

'*  You'Ufreeze,  this  winter,"  said  Dallas,  as  he  tied  the  last 
knot.  '*  Well — drag  it,  now.  Keep  off  the  boys'  mounts — just 
ride  the  extras  and  the  broncos.  I'll  send  old  Florentino  out 
there  Christmas,  so  you  can  come  in  to  the  dance." 

**  You  needn't  mind,"  said  the  boy  with  downcast  eyes.  **I 
ain't  got  no  good  clothes,  and  I'm  broke." 

Dallas  turned  away  impatiently. 

**  So  long,  fellers,"  said  Pat,  and  **  So  long  I"  said  the  others 
in  chorus,  as  he  rode  away. 

'*Well,  boys"  said  Dallas,  *' we'll  petrify  till  after  dinner, 
and  this  evening  we'll  make  a  little  drag  in  Mescal." 

The  men  were  willing  enough  to  "petrify."  All  except  two 
had  been  on  night  guard  every  night  for  three  months.  The 
exceptions  were  Foster  (representing  the  neighboring  7TX 
Company,  and  the  only  stray  man  now  with  the  outfit)  and  Cole, 
formerly  the  Bar  Cross  foreman,  now  cattle  inspector,  who 
had  accepted  Dallas's  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
"the   boys." 

The  cook  had  thrown  the  rolls  of  bedding  off  the  wagon,  and 
the  men  used  them  for    "heading,"  the  ground  serving  for 
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couch.  Some  rolled  cigfarettes  and  others  pulled  their  hats  over 
their  eyes  and  dozed  in  fitful  slumber.  The  November  sun  was 
grratefuUy  warm.  From  the  rear  «nd  of  the  waggon  came  a 
cheerful  sound  of  burning:  wood  and  boiling:  water,  and  the 
savory  smell  of  coffee  and  frying:  meat.  A  dust  in  the  south- 
east told  of  Pat,  already  several  miles  on  his  forty-mile  journey 
to  Hembrillo. 

It  was  Hiram  Yoast,  the  **  straw  boss,"  who  finally  broke 
the  silence.  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  head,  so  he 
indicated  the  retreating:  dust  with  his  booted  and  spurred  foot. 

"  There,"  said  he  judicially,  *' there  g:oes  the  Bar  Cross 
Liar." 

'*  Who —  Pat  ?"  queried  a  sleepily  assenting:  voice,  **Oh,  5/." 

'*You  can't  believe  nary  damn  word  he  says,"  volunteered 
Headligfht  from  under  the  wag:on. 

Pink  Murray  was  the  next  witness.  "Stingiest  kid  I  ever 
did  see.  Them  duds  of  his  is  a  disg:race  to  the  outfit.  And 
that  old  Arbuckle !" 

"By  Jo-ove,  Mister  McComas,"  drawled  Sommerford,  "Why 
don't  you  fire  him  ?" 

"Best  horse-wrangfler  I  ever  had,"  replied  Dallas.  " If  some 
of  you  screws  could  ride  your  sixty-dollar  cuts  as  well  as  he 
rides  his  Arbuckle,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  spoiled  horses  in 
the  brand.  And  I  don't  have  to  carry  an  extra  wag:on  load  of 
loops  for  him,  neither." 

Foster  sat  up.  There  was  fun  in  prospect,  and  a  chance  to 
bait  somebody. 

"Say,  boys,"  he  beg:an  in  a  sober  and  earnest  voice,  "You 
all  haven't  got  this  thing:  down  right.  That  there  saddle  ain't 
no  Arbuckle — it's  one  of  them  kind  that  comes  with  a  dozen 
bars  of  soap.  And  Pat  ain't  got  no  money  to  fool  away  on 
clothes  or  dances.  He's  saving  it  up.  In  ten  years  he'll  be 
owning  lots  of  other  people's  property,  and  Dallas  here  will  be 
working  for  him.  Dallas  ain't  no  fool.  He's  looking  ahead, 
he  is." 

A  laugh  followed  this,  and  Wildcat  Thompson  gave  in  his 
testimony.  "He's  a  real  impudent  little  pup — but  I'll  say  this 
much  for  him — he  knows  how  to  keep  his  face  closed  about 
folks.  If  he  was  to  tell  all  he  knew,  there  wouldn't  be  any- 
body left  alive  on  the  Jornado — and  the  survivors  would  all  be 
hung." 

Yoast,  a  tenacious  and  taciturn  man,  took  up  his  parable 
again.  "  Out  on  the  work,  his  clothes  don't  matter  much.  We 
all  go  rough.  But  if  he's  too  stingy  to  spruce  up  and  come  to 
our  Christmas  dance  looking  like  a  white  man,  why  he  isn't  up 
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to  the  Bar  Cross  contract.  WeVe  had  some  pretty  tou^h 
hombres  wearing:  the  crop  and  split,  first  and  last,  but  we  never 
had  a  miser  before." 

Enriques,  the  Mexican  cook,  stuck  his  head  around  the  chuck- 
box.  **Who — ^Pat?  Pat  dam  gfood  boy.  When  I  movin' 
always  drag  up  wood  longside  road  to  put  in  wagfon.  When  I 
es-top  for  camp,  take  harness  off  mules  so  I  make  dinner  queek. 
Es-sing:  and  laugrhin'  all  time — not  growlin'  and  cussin'  at  some- 
body." 

Dallas  looked  perplexed  and  annoyed.  *'He  is  some  off 
color,"  he  admitted,  '*  but  I've  been  like  Henry  here— I  sorter 
liked  the  little  cuss.  I've  been  hopin'  all  fall  the  blame  little 
fool  would  take  on  fat  and  shed  off  slick.  Don't  seem  as  if  he 
could  take  a  hint." 

Cole  had  listened  without  comment,  whittling:  a  stick,  with 
his  sombrero  low  over  his  eyes.  He  fumbled  in  his  vest  pocket, 
and  produced  a  letter  which  he  held  langn^idly  out.  ^^Oh, 
Foster  1"  he  said  casually,  '*  here's  something:  for  you.  I  was 
up  near  Magfdalena  the  other  day,  waiting:  for  a  train,  and  I 
got  to  chinning  an  old  fellow  there,  pottering  'round  in  a  little 
old  garden.  Seems  like  he'd  had  mighty  hard  luck — wife  sickly 
and  puny — two  little  girls.  He'd  been  freighting  and  had  been 
sick  about  five  months  so  he  couldn't  work — had  to  sell  his  team 
and  outfit  for  store  bills.  Just  getting  so  he  could  work  a  little 
again,  but  couldn't  find  no  job,  and  all  that  kept  him  going  was 
his  boy  sending  his  wages  home. 

'*  Well,  we  kept  talking,  and  bimeby  here  comes  one  of  the 
little  girls — pretty  little  trick — bringing  him  a  letter.  The  old 
man,  he  didn't  have  his  specs  with  him,  so  he  asks  me  to  read 
it  for  him.  'Twas  from  Pat.  Here  it  is.  I  didn't  let  on,  and 
when  the  old  man  wasn't  looking,  I  put  one  of  my  old  tally 
sheets  in  place  of  it  and  came  away  from  there." 

Foster  took  the  letter,  and  as  he  read  it  a  dark  flush  spread 
over  his  neck  and  face  ;  a  blush  of  shame.  Possibly  this  was 
the  first  blush  of  any  kind  Foster  had  ever  accomplished. 

*^  It's  up  to  you,  Marse  Hi,"  he  said,  handing  the  paper  to 

Toast,  and  spreading  out  his  hands  palms  up,  with  the  gesture 

of  one  who  throws  up  a  hand  of  cards.     '*  I've  done  laid  'em 

down."    Yoast  read,  and  handed  it  in  silence  to  Dallas — Dallas 

to  Summerford,  and  so  it  went  round  the  circle.     The  men 

looked  at  each  other  in  shamefaced  silence. 

It  was  Yoast 

*'  the  foremost  still, 

In  every  feat  of  good  or  ill," 

who  led  the  way.  He  rose,  planted  his  feet  wide  apart,  rolled 
a  cigarette  with  great  care,  lit  it  and  twisted  his  red  mustache. 
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Now,  one  of  them  83X  saddles"  ke  said  with  much  delibera- 
tion, looking  alternately  down  his  nose  and  at  a  point  in  space, 
"  with  Eagle  Bill  tafaderos:' 

Summerford  grasped— clutched — at  the  idea  I  ^^And  a  first- 
class  Navajo." 

**A  bully  good  suit  of  clothes,"  put  in  Headlight  eagerly. 
*^  Dallas  is  just  about  his  size  ;  hell  do  to  measure  by." 

**  The  7TX  peelers  is  all  in  on  this  play,"  said  Foster,  **  and 
the  10  EC  outfit  '11  want  a  hand  too — we'll  rig  him  out  com- 
plete." 

*'Bed,"  said  Wildcat,  counting  on  his  fingers,  *' boots,  and 
spurs" — 

^' Chaps,  and  a  Stetson  and  a  gun,"  put  in  Pink  Murray. 

**  There  you  all  are,  going  off  at  half-cock,  as  usual,"  said 
Cole.  *' Just  for  all  the  world  like  a  batch  of  half-baked  kids. 
(Jet  him  all  the  playthings  you  want — it'll  please  you,  and  won't 
hurt  him  any.  But  don't  you  see  that  if  you  want  to  please  a 
man  like  John  Graham — (do  you  know  his  name  is  John  Graham 
— and  that  he  f5  a  man  ?) — and  square  it  with  him  for  all  the 
dirt  you  have  done  him,  the  thing  to  do  will  be  to  help  his  folks 
out  of  the  hole." 

'*  That's  right,"  said  Dallas.  *^  Lets  you  and  me  and  Hiram 
auger  the  Colonel,  and  see  if  we  can't  get  the  old  man  in  at 
Aleman  to  run  the  windmill  and  horsepower,  and  dish  out  sup- 
plies to  the  camps.  Coffee  is  a  big  husky  duck  and  has  no 
family — he  don't  need  no  easy  job  like  that.  We'll  get  him  a 
berth  somewhere  else." 

** That's  all  right,"  said  Wildcat.  '•You  fellows  just  get 
your  work  in  on  the  Colonel.     Coffee's  going  to  quit  I" 

**  How  d'you  know  ?    He  tell  you  so  ?" 

**Nope" — cheerfully.  **He  don't  know  it  yet.  I'm  going 
down  to  tell  him  so  to-night." 

"Come  and  get  it,"  shouted  Enriquez,  **Or  I'll  throw  it  out."* 

The  Bar  Cross  punchers  were  full  of  business  in  the  weeks 
that  followed.  Coffee  *'quit,"  as  Wildcat  had  prophesied,  and 
the  Colonel  yielded  to  the  allied  forces  and  gave  Pat's  father 
the  job  as  *'  water-mason."  Also,  at  Dallas's  suggestion,  he 
raised  Pat's  wages  to  $30  per  month.  The  Graham  family 
came  down  and  were  installed  at  Aleman,  wondering  a  good 
deal  to  find  what  a  lot  of  useful  household  plunder,  apparently 
new,  was  lying  around  loose  there.  **Coffee  left  that  stuff," 
they  were  informed.  "  Nobody  wants  it — help  yourselves  if  it's 
any  good  to  you." 

Pat,  they  were  told,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  horse  camp. 

*  The  cowboy  cook*8  formal  inyitatioii  to  sapper. 
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He  would  be,  in  Christinas.    They  must  all  come  up  to  Dundee 
for  the  dance  and  see  him  there. 

It  was  Hiram  Yoast,  at  his  own  request,  who  went  to  Hem- 
brillo  with  Florentino.  "You're  to  come  in  with  me  tomor- 
row," was  all  he  told  Pat.     **  You're  wanted." 

*' Shall  I  bring  my  bed?" 

'*  Don't  know — suit  yourself — I  don't  think  you'll  need  it  out 
here  any  more." 

Throu^rhout  the  long:  cold  ride  on  the  24th,  Yoast  maintained 
an  ominous  silence,  and  from  his  bearing:  Pat  presaged  disaster. 
Well — ^he  had  done  his  best,  and  asked  no  favors — ^he  would  not 
weaken  now,  whatever  happened.  There  were  other  ranches. 
His  heart  grew  hot  and  defiant,  and  he  would  have  hastened  to 
meet  the  impending  evil  halfway,  but  Yoast  was  not  to  be  hur- 
ried, and  it  was  long  after  dark  when  .they  reached  Dundee. 

*'ril  slip  around  to  the  kitchen  and  get  warm,"  said  Pat, 
**  I'm  most  froze." 

**  You  come  right  in  here  with  me,"  said  Yoast.  '* You're  It." 

The  big  store  room  had  been  cleaned  out,  and  long  tables  put 
up  for  the  substantial  supper  which  was  to  precede  the  dance. 
The  '*  cow  country "  for  fifty  miles  around  was  gathered  in 
force.  When  the  guests  were  all  seated,  the  Colonel  arose  and 
said,  "  I  understand  Mr.  McComas  is  going  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks." 

Dallas  stood  up,  a  target  for  curious  glances  from  the  out- 
siders— and  his  wife  took  Pat's  mother  by  the  hand  and  led  her, 
wondering  into  the  little  side  room  next  the  front  door. 

*'  Neighbors,"  said  Dallas,  **  I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  long. 
I  don't  need  to  tell  you-all  how  proud  we  are  to  see  you — ^you-all 
know  that.  But  what  I'm  up  here  to  say  is  this  :  We've  got  a 
painful  duty  to  perform.  We've  got  to  expose  one  of  our  men, 
who's  being  doin'  a  sort  of  masquerade  'round  here.  Most  of 
you  know  Pat,  our  horse- wrangler"  —  (*'  It's  all  right  dear — it's 
all  right "  whispered  his  wife  to  the  trembling  woman  in  the 
side  room.  **We  know  your  boy — and  are  proud  of  him  ")•  Well, 
we  have  a  letter  of  his  here,  which  fell  into  our  hands — no  mat- 
ter how.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you."  He  unfolded  a  paper  and 
read 

**  Dear  Father  and  Mother  : 

'*  Your  letter  came  the  other  day  and  I  am  mity  glad  you  all 
are  having  better  helth.  I  am  feeling  fine.  Its  pretty  cold 
nights  and  erly  in  the  mornings,  but  one  of  the  boys  bought 
him  a  new  overcoat  and  give  me  his  old  one  and  it  is  most  as 
good  as  new  and  I  bought  me  a  dasy  pair  of  gloves.  The  boys 
is  all  awfle  good  to  me.  The  Rod  he  raised  me  to  30  dollars  a 
month  while  the  fall  work  was  going  on  so  I  can  send  you  25 
dollars  this  month  becos  I  do  not  want  any  thing  more  now. 
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Guess  I  will  get  cut  down  to  25  again  when  the  steers  are 
shipped  and  I  gttess  that  will  be  about  the  middle  of  nov.  and  I 
will  send  you  some  more  money  then  and  then  I  guess  Dallas 
will  send  me  out  to  the  mountains  with  the  horses  and  then  I 
wont  be  in  till  Christmas  so  please  anser  right  away  so  I  will 
get  it  before  I  go.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  dance  Christ- 
mas. I  got  a  new  suit  of  close  for  it.  They  only  cost  me  10 
dollars  but  they  look  reel  nice.  I  will  see  a  fine  time  but  I 
would  rather  be  with  you  all  Lots  of  love  to — " 

'*  I  won't  read  the  rest,"  said  Dallas,  looking  at  the  opposite 
wall,  and  winking  very  hard.  He  laid  the  letter  down  and 
looked  around.  *'  He  said  we  was  good  to  him  1  We  was  mean 
— meaner'n  dirt.  We  just  naturally  dealt  him  all  the  misery  we 
could.  He  didn't  have  no  overcoat — nor  gloves — nor  no  slicker 
in  all  them  fall  rains.  He  sent  all  his  money  home  to  his  sick 
folks  and  done  without  everything.  And  them  was  all  lies,  so 
his  folks  would  think  he  had  plenty  of  everything.  We  joshed 
him  about  his  bed,  and  made  fun  of  his  poor  old  saddle  " — (here 
Dallas  choked — his  saddle  is  the  cowboy's  tender  point),  **and 
we  thought  he  was  stingy  and  a  miser.  He  said  I  raised  his 
wages  to  thirty  dollars.  That's  another  lie.  The  letter  is 
chock  full  of  'em.  He  said  he  had  a  new  suit  for  this  dance — 
and  he  meant  to  stay  out  there  in  the  mountains,  in  that  lone- 
some God  forsaken  horse  camp,  and  then  write — a  lot  of  " — 

The  door  opened  and  two  men  stood  framed  in  the  doorway. 
Yoast,  and,  as  he  stepped  aside — ^Pat.  The  slender,  boyish 
figure  shivering  with  cold,  half  shrinking,  half  defiant ;  the 
young  face  nerved  against  misfortune ;  the  ungloved  hands, 
the  thin  worn  shabby  coat,  all  told  their  own  eloquent  story. 
He  stepped  in — dazzled  by  the  light.  A  roar  greeted  him ;  a 
stormy  welcome  to  his  too  early  manhood.  Half  the  men  were 
in  the  chairs.  Wildcat  was  first  of  all,  and  he  threw  up  a  hand 
and  shouted  above  the  din  : 

"  The  Bar  Cross  Liar  1     Our  best  and  bravest  I  " 

And  their  cheering  shook  the  rafters  again  and  again. 

But,  as  he  stood  bewildered,  Yoast  took  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and,  smiling,  pushed  him  into  the  side  room.  That  dear  old 
face — those  quivering  lips — 

The  tumult  falls  on  heedless  ears  and  deaf.  Life's  sweetest 
cup  is  trembling  at  his  lips.  Whatever  gifts  the  years  may 
hold  for  him,  there  shall  be  no  triumph  so  dear  as  to  eclipse 
this  moment ;  no  shame  to  wash  away  its  benediction.  Not 
wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  vengeance  long-delayed,  shall 
thrill  his  heart  so  deeply.  Not  love  itself,  nor  love's  first  cling- 
ing kiss,  can  yield  a  rapture  keener  than  now  awaits  him — a 
mother's  tears  of  pride  and  joy  over  her  first  born. 

Tnlarosat  N.  M. 
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HIS   STAR. 

By  ELLA  HIGGINSON. 

@rt HE  ship  swin^rs  out ;  the  Captain  stands 
j^         Straight  and  stron^r  in  his  place ; 
There  are  glorious  thin^rs  to  leave  behind, 

More  glorious  ones  to  face  ; 
His  cheek  is  pale,  his  brow  is  calm, 

His  lips  are  close  and  stern  ; 
And  in  his  eyes,  like  beacon  lights, 
The  fires  of  Courage  burn. 

**  Now  Captain,  steer  thou  carefully — 

Brave  heart  and  steady  hand  ! 
Charybdis  sly  and  Scylla  bleak. 

Luring  and  threatening  stand  I" 
But  answer  makes  he  none ;  his  hand 

Is  firm  upon  the  helm. 
And  not  a  sea  that  rocks  the  world 

That  noble  ship  could  whelm. 


i( 


i( 


Captain,  beware  the  rocks  !    Beware  ! 

Steer  for  the  open  more  1'*    .     .     . 
Nay,  Captain — fierce  the  gale  outside  I 

Run  closer  to  the  shore  I" 
Still,  still  they  cry  ;  he  answers  not ; 

Heavy  and  dark  the  night ; 
But  lo !  within  the  troubled  East 

A  star  is  rising  bright. 


(( 
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Captain,  I  know  the  course  I    Trust  me  1" 

One  pilot  makes  appeal ; 
Nay,  nay,"  another  boldly  cries. 

Captain,  give  me  the  wheel !" 
The  Captain  neither  heeds  nor  hears. 

His  gaze  is  set  afar, 
As  bravely,  calmly,  dauntlessly. 

He  follows  one  white  star. 

Whatcom,  Wash. 
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A    MODERN    SAPPHIRA. 

By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

[concluded]  . 

HEN  I  came  to  review  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing, it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings.  Cer- 
tainly I  hadn't  uttered  a  strictly  false  word, 
but  it  struck  me  I  had  managed  to  involve 
myself  in  the  truth  pretty  awkwardly.  It 
would  be  more  awkward  still  to  explain  now ; 
moreover  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  for 
social  purposes  the  next  best  thing  to  having  property  is  to 
have  lost  it. 

When  Mrs.  Culpepper  called,  the  pictures  of  our  ranch  were 
not  at  hand.  I  really  did  not  feel  equal  to  their  explanation  ; 
but  I  showed  her  views  of  everything  else  in  the  valley,  and  I 
dropped  a  casual  hint  to  the  effect  that  Robert  was  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  our  losses,  which  should  tend  to  preclude  conver- 
sation on  that  theme  until  I  had  prepared  his  mind. 

Prom  this  point  I  can  with  difficulty  trace  the  stages  of  my 
descent.  Too  truly  it  is  but  the  first  step  which  counts.  It  did 
not  grow  any  easier  to  explain  the  matter  as  one  misleading 
interview  was  added  to  another.  A  favorable  opportunity  in 
which  I  might  have  presented  it  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  however 
sorry  an  one,  did  not  occur  till  the  thing  had  passed  the  dimen- 
sions permitted  to  jokes. 

Moreover  I  had  begun  to  believe  in  the  creature  of  my  imagi- 
nation. When  I  talked  of  the  ranch  now  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
dear,  windy  fragment  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  but  to  that  ranch 
which  Mrs.  Culpepper  and  others  had  in  their  mental  vision. 
Robert  and  I  had  childishly  amused  ourselves  in  those  first  years 
by  planning  the  house  we  were  always  going  to  build  ;  we  even 
went  so  far  as  to  have  those  plans  drawn  up  by  Brown  and 
Ruggles.  I  knew  every  detail  of  that  visionary  villa — just  where 
the  western  loggia  overlooked  the  sunsets  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  eastern  breakfast-room  opened  on  Sierra  sunrises,  with  its 
unroofed  veranda  for  the  table  to  be  wheeled  thereon.  I  took  a 
conscious,  artistic  pleasure  in  completing  those  plans  now. 
Every  room  was  to  be  finished  in  native  woods ;  I  finished  them 
now,  with  as  little  regard  for  sycamore  as  for  redwood  or  Oregon 
pine.  There  was  no  object  in  economizing.  Little  by  little  I 
constructed  upon  the  skeleton  of  our  shack  that  figured  villa  of 
our  dreams,  for  Mrs.  Culpepper's  benefit.  It  was  so  easily  done  ; 
the  cottage  was  the  plaster  study,  so  to  speak,  from  which  I 
evolved  the  marble.     It  was  but  the  matter  of  turning  a  six  foot 
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porch  into  a  sixteen  foot  veranda,  cutting  down  a  few  windows 
to  the  floor,  altering*  some  dimensions,  throwing  out  a  wing  here 
and  a  balcony  there,  and  the  thing  was  done.  I  laid  out  the 
garden  too,  with  a  court  in  the  middle  ;  the  water-box  scarcely 
needed  covering  to  become  an  ornamental  fountain,  and  while  I 
was  planting  one  calla  it  was  just  as  easy  to  plant  a  hundred. 
The  new  grounds  demanded  the  forcing  of  our  almonds  and 
apricots  somewhat,  planting  a  few  palms  and  transforming  the 
climbing  roses  into  veritable  runners  to  keep  up  with  the  house. 
I  ended  by  boldly  annexing  Mr.  Hewitt's  grounds,  just  as  we 
had  planned  to  do  in  the  flush  of  our  early  ambitions  (it  was  but 
the  trouble  of  cutting  down  a  cypress  hedge)  and  when  I  saw 
the  ranch  now  it  was  no  longer  a  triangular  patch  of  semi-culti- 
vation on  the  borders  of  the  chaparral,  but  the  ranch  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper meant  when  she  said  to  me  on  her  own  magnificent  lawn 
thick  with  hundred  year  elms : 

*'  How  small  all  this  must  seem  to  you  after  your  groves  and 
gardens." 

It  somehow  became  the  custom  to  introduce  me  as  *'  Mrs. 
Renton — from  California,  you  know,  where  they  have  been 
ranching."  And  a  certain  distinction  began  to  be  associated 
with  us  in  the  public  mind,  because  of  our  losses.  It  was  al- 
most like  an  eminent  death  in  the  family.  Generally  I  bore 
this  with  meek  exhilaration ;  but  occasionally  there  came  an 
hour  of  drooping,  when  Robert  invariably  prescribed  tonics ; 
he  thought  the  Eastern  climate  not  bracing  enough  and  said  I 
lacked  tone — whereas  it  was  morals. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  showed  a  decided  taste  for  our  society  ;  she 
took  me  driving  very  often,  and  we  dined  with  her  every  week. 
It  no  longer  troubled  me  to  wear  my  one  gown  ;  our  poverty 
had  become  our  distinction ;  we  could  hardly  have  been  more 
respectable  if  we  had  lost  our  money  on  Wall  street.  The  new 
version  simplified  everything.  For  instance  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  make  the  failure  of  Robert's  brilliant  surgical 
gifts  understood  by  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  ninety-nine  registered  physician^s  in  a  town  of  eight 
thousand  souls,  and  that  about  ninety  of  these  had  been  there 
from  the  foundations  ;  but  anyone  could  comprehend  that  even 
appendicitis  where  it  is  most  profitable  will  hardly  serve  to  run 
a  ranch  withal.  It  was  a  fatally  sufficing  explanation — that 
ranch ! 

I  might  be  still  improving  it,  I  suppose,  but  for  Sargent  Cul- 
pepper's bronchial  attack  the  following  spring.  Robert  tended 
him  night  and  day  and  brought  him  through  it  admirably,  but 
the  boy  remained  alarmingly  delicate. 
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**  I  have  ordered  them  to  take  him  away  at  once,"  said  Robert 
one  evening  at  dinner.  **  They  start  for  California  tomorrow 
night  on  the  *  Limited.'  " 

I  remember  dropping  my  spoon  into  my  soup  and  staring  at 
Robert  with  a  sudden  sense  of  not  having  heard  aright. 

*'Mrs.  Culpepper  wished  me  to  go  with  them,"  Robert  went 
on,  **but  it  is  impossible,  in  Tom's  absence.  Moreover  it  is 
unnecessary.  Sargent  will  do  very  well,  once  he  is  away  from 
these  spring  changes.  The  journey  is  a  less  risk  than  this 
climate." 

*' What  part  of  California?"  I  remember  also  asking  feebly. 
That  Robert  himself  should  be  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
Nemesis,  I  felt  as  the  sharpest  fact  in  my  sudden  consciousness. 
A  wild  idea  of  asking  him  to  stop  them,  and  telling  him  why, 
darted  across  my  mind,  but  I  had  sense  enough  to  know  its 
futility.  Even  if  I  could  have  proved  to  him  that  his  hopes  of 
heaven,  his  family  honor  and  happiness,  depended  on  the  re- 
versal of  his  prescription,  Robert  would  have  stood  by  his 
patient  and  let  heaven  go.  His  professional  conscience  is  New 
England  clear  through. 

**I  have  recommended  them  to  try  Coronado — and  if  he  does 
not  improve,  or  grows  restless,  to  push  on  north  to  Altavista 
and  give  our  mountain  air  a  trial.  Mrs.  Culpepper  seems  to 
have  a  great  desire  to  see  that  section ;  you  have  made  her 
quite  in  love  with  it,  she  says." 

I  had  made  her  quite  in  love  with  it !  I  repeated  it  to  myself 
over  and  over  through  the  rest  of  that  interminable  meal ;  and 
all  night  long  I  kept  reminding  myself  that — oh,  yes,  I  had 
made  her  quite  in  love  with  it!  I  wonder  where  the  French 
ever  got  the  notion  of  calling  a  black  night  a  white  one  ? 

Whatever  impulse  I  had  when  I  presented  myself  at  Mrs. 
Culpepper's  the  next  morning  died  a  violent  death  at  sight  of 
her  face. 

She  was  absorbed  and  worried  with  the  sudden  upheaval  so 
autocratically  ordered  by  Robert,  and  that  sense  of  immense 
undertaking  which  a  continental  journey  begets  in  those  who 
have  never  made  it,  and  which  seems  so  absurd  to  those  of  us 
who  have.  But  never  had  she  seemed  to  me  lovelier,  more  de- 
sirable for  a  friend,  than  now,  when  I  was  beholding  her  for  the 
last  time  in  that  capacity.  I  could  make  myself  useful  in  several 
small  ways,  and  did  so,  with  all  the  time  an  awakened  con- 
sciousness of  how  much  I  cared,  and  that  these  were  the  funeral 
services  of  our  relation.  Not  only  my  folly  but  the  lowness — 
the  utter  inexcusable  lowness  of  it — rushed  upon  me  with  new 
force  whenever  in  her  hurried  flitting  from  room  to  room  her 
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eyes  encountered  mine,  or  she  stooped  to  stroke  her  boy's  flushed 
cheek  or  pull  up  a  coverlet,  where  he  lay  upon  the  couch.  Truly 
this  would  have  been  a  pretty  moment  to  add  the  insult  of  con- 
fession to  the  injury  of  fraud.  No,  my  penance  was  not  to  have 
even  the  mitigation  which  comes  from  seeing  the  worst  face  to 
face ;  instead  I  was  to  imagine  it — across  three  thousand  miles. 
I  stayed  by  to  see  the  very  last  of  them — the  very  last^  as  I  told 
myself,  when  Mrs.  Culpepper  pressed  my  hands  warmly  in  hers 
and  thanked  me  in  her  own  gracious  way.  I  could  only  look 
back  into  her  eyes  and  think  they  were  not  eyes  a  sane  person 
would  have  selected  to  degrade  herself  in. 

And  then  I  went  home. 

Robert's  professional  eyes  took  one  glance  at  me. 

**  You  have  been  wearing  yourself  out,"  he  said.  **No  more 
Sesostris  this  summer  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  have  sent  you  to 
California  with  them." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  I  with  a  ghastly  smile.  Yes,  that 
would  have  been  all  that  was  needed. 

The  hideous  spring  dragged  into  the  hideous  summer.  I 
watched  Robert  with  what  must  have  been  an  afflicting  degree 
of  intensity.  His  portion  in  my  shame  had  become  my  finer 
torture.  What  he  would  think  when  he  knew — and  how  long  it 
would  be  before  he  did  know,  were  the  two  questions  which  con- 
cerned me.  His  surprise,  his  burning  mortification,  his  wounded 
pride,  his  fallen  trust — ^these  things  I  rehearsed  through  the 
endless  succession  of  those  pallid  nights.  If  I  had  committed 
murder,  arson,  any  crime  of  some  dignity,  I  could  have  stood 
it  better — but  who  ever  had  known  of  a  Virginian  gentlewoman 
lying  deliberately,  persistently,  and  at  length,  for  so  small  an 
end? 

Robert  heard  regularly  from  Mrs.  Culpepper,  concerning  Sar- 
gent. They  lingered  on  at  Coronado,  and  Sargent  was  gaining 
steadily.  I  began  to  think  perhaps  they  would  not  go  north  at 
all,  but  somehow  the  thought  failed  to  comfort  me.  And  then 
they  did  go  north,  slowly,  as  if  to  prolong  the  agony.  They 
were  at  Riverside  ,  they  were  at  San  Bernardino ;  they  were  at 
Redlands ;  they  were  at  Los  Angeles,  and  then  there  was  a 
delay  of  days. 

**  She  will  never  write  again,"  thought  I. 

Then  there  came  a  fat  envelope — for  me. 

*'  Here  it  is,"  said  I  to  myself. 

Robert  was  at  the  hospital,  and  I  sank  dumbly  into  a  chair 
on  the  porch.  I  was  past  caring  very  much ;  it  was  even  a 
kind  of  relief  to  know  that  the  end  was  there — in  my  hand. 

I  opened  the  envelope  and  a  budget  of  unmounted  photo- 
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Crraphs  fell  out ;  also  a  sheet  of  Mrs.  Culpepper's  thin  blue 
paper,  covered  with  her  fine,  upright  writing. 

There  was  no  need  to  prepare  myself  for  the  worst ;  I  was, 
if  anything,  aver  prepared,  and  began  to  read  almost  without 
emotion  of  any  kind. 

She  was  just  leaving  for  San  Francisco,  but  could  not  go 
without  dropping  me  a  line  to  tell  me  that  they  had  seen  our 
beautiful  mountain  home.  ''And  how  beautiful  it  is!  No 
wonder  you  have  never  taken  root  in  Smithville.  Sargent  and 
I  went  all  over  the  place.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  nest  I  should 
expect  you  two  lovers  to  madce.  I  picked  this  rose  from  your 
balcony  window — you  remember  the  little  Romeo  and  Juliet  one, 
looking  east  from  your  bed-room  ?  (Ah,  my  dear,  though  my 
hair  is  gray  and  Sargent  is  nearly  old  enough  for  a  nest  of  his 
own,  you  mustn't  think  the  old  lady  has  forgotten  I)  I  know 
now  why  our  Eastern  roses  have  no  scent  for  you.  The  pro- 
prietor is  in  Europe  and  the  place  for  rent,  so  we  were  free  to 
wander.  All  is  at  you  left  it,  I  think,  except  that  there  seems 
to  be  another  wing  toward  the  mountains  and  the  plaster  must 
have  been  retinted,  for  it  is  yellow  instead  of  gray.  It  shows 
the  roses  charmingly,  however.  We  walked  down  through  the 
groves — ^what  splendid  groves  they  are — and  stole  an  orange 
apiece.  The  callas  were  all  in  bloom  and  the  white  oleanders. 
Sargent  made  some  shots  with  his  camera — to  replace  those  you 
lost.  Though  we  had  but  a  few  days  we  could  not  leave  with- 
out seeing  the  home  you  have  made  so  familiar  to  us.  (By  the 
way,  is  that  your  idea  of  *a  little  way  out'?  ^ou  have  the 
Western  magnificent  sense  of  distances.  But  I  suppose  for 
such  a  horsewoman  as  you  it  was  nothing — and  the  trolley  runs 
quite  near.)  We  leave  for  San  Francisco  tonight,  and  shall  be 
in  Smithville  within  a  month.  Tell  Dr.  Renton  he  will  not 
know  his  patient,"  etc. 

I  sat  there  stupidly,  looking  from  the  letter  to  the  photo- 
graphs. The  Medusa's  head  by  mail  could  not  have  rendered 
me  more  incapable  of  motion.  The  blue  prints  stared  up  at  me 
and  I  began  to  feel  my  brain  going.  For  there  was  the  very 
house  we  had  planned  ;  there  could  not  be  another  so  like — the 
loggia,  roof-garden,  cloistered  patio,  the  Italian  grating  in  the 
windows,  and  the  open  brickwork  of  the  ell,  and  there — oh  I 
a?uld  not  be  mistaken  in  that — it  was  our  old  sycamore,  with  its 
broken  branch  and  the  seat  Robert  made  with  his  own  hands. 
And  back  of  that  was  the  shoulder  of  mountain  I  knew  as 
well  as  I  knew  my  own  face,  with  the  cleft  of  the  canon,  and 
our  own  triangle  of  level  land  in  front. 

"Madge,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  exclaimed  Robert, 
running  up  the  steps  three  at  a  time. 
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And  in  the  midst  of  my  first  and  only  attack  of  hysterics  I 
told  him  all. 

**  Am  I  ifoinif  crazy,  Robert — what  does  it  mean — what  does 
it  mean  ?" 

'*My  darlinif,"  he  answered,  ifatherinif  me  in  his  arms  and 
starting  for  the  house,  **  it  means  that  I  have  left  you  too  much 
to  yourself.    You  poor  homesick  child." 

He  carried  me  upstairs,  laid  me  on  a  sofa,  bathed  my  head, 
poured  me  out  a  glass  of  something,  and  did  the  other  profes- 
sional things  which  I  suppose  made  him  feel  better  ;  and  then 
he  sat  beside  me,  stroking  my  hair,  kissing  my  hand  and  doing 
various  other  unprofessional  things  which  helped  me  much 
more.  It  was  impossible  to  madce  him  listen  to  the  theory  that 
I  had  done  anything  heinous. 

** Nonsense,  my  darling,"  he  said.  **You  have  been  sick; 
you  have  been  suffering  from  nostalgia,  and  your  homesick 
longings  have  visualised  themselves — made  images  in  your  con- 
sciousness, so  to  speak.  There,  don't  let  me  hear  any  more  of 
the  morbid  talk  about  wickedness.    You  are  merely  hysterical." 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  I  am  not^  it  is  that ;  I  believe  I 
would  rather  be  wicked  than  hysterical.    I  sat  bolt  upright. 

^^  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was 
all  my  silly,  childish,  ambitious  pride  and  my  false  shame — and 
you  may  just  as  well  grasp  the  fact.  I  may  be  a  liar,  but  I'm 
not  hysteric  I" 

**Very  well,"  replied  Robert  promptly,  feeling  covertly  for 
my  pulse.  ''  It  was,  as  you  say,  all  your  natural  depravity  ;  but 
please  lie  down  ;  you  can  be  just  as  depraved  lying  down  as 
sitting  up." 

**Not  till  you  admit  it  was  just — sin,^^ 

*'  I  admit  it.     Sin  is  disease." 

**  And  you  don't  hate  me — you  don't  utterly  despise  me  ?  Oh» 
Robert  I " 

*'  No,  I  don't.  I  never  despised  a  patient  yet.  Now  let  me 
see  those  photographs." 

**  It  certainly  is  our  sycamore,"  he  concluded  quietly,  keep- 
ing one  hand  on  mine,  and  surveying  the  photograph  warily. 
*^The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek,  after  all.  Mr.  Hewitt  did 
just  what  we  always  planned  to  do,  with  the  difference  that  he 
annexed  us  instead  of  our  annexing  him.  He  took  down  that 
hedge  and  I  suspect  he  bought  our  old  working-plans  of  Brown 
and  Ruggles  and  modified  them,  or  else  he  hit  on  some  amaz- 
ingly like.  After  all,  with  that  location  the  plan  is  nearly  pre- 
scribed.    It  is  all  simple  enough  after  all." 

And  Mrs.  Culpepper  knows  nothing — suspects  nothing  ?" 
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No,"  answered  Robert,  rather  drily.  He  ^ot  up  and  walked 
across  the  room,  then  instantly  returned  and  smiled  at  me  with 
^eat  cheerfulness.  **  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  treat  it  as  a 
bad  dream,  and  go  to  sleep  now  without  dreaminnf  if  you  can." 

That  is  the  way  with  doctors.  Outside  of  grey  and  white 
matter,  protoplasm  and  bacteria,  nothing  exists — theoretically. 
In  practice  it  works  two  ways.  The  brutes  of  the  profession — 
one  in  each  thousand  perhaps — look  upon  your  soul  as  a  microbe, 
and  love  and  faith  and  virtue  as  mere  matter  in  a  curious  state; 
that  is  why  a  bad  physician  is  worse  than  any  other  kind  of 
bad  man  whatever.  With  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  it  works  conversely  ;  sin  is  only  disease,  it  is  always  your 
nerves  and  organs  which  committed  the  crime — not  you,  and 
there  is  simply  no  end  to  their  pitying  sympathy  and  charity. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  idiotic  as  the  other,  but  I  am  thankful  that 
Robert's  profession  generally  are  of  Robert's  kind. 

The  next  day  I  began  taking  a  tonic  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it,  except  that  Robert  turned  over  some  of  his  clinics  and 
cases  to  a  brother  physician  and  I  saw  something  of  him  again. 
We  got  out  our  bicycles  and  rode  every  day. 

Then  the  Culpeppers  returned. 

Robert  mentioned  the  fact  with  a  slight  shade  of  embarrass- 
ment. Kven  if  he  is  a  doctor,  he  can't  help  being  a  man.  He 
kissed  me  twice  before  he  went  down  town,  so  that  I  might 
know  he  was  not  thinking  anything,  and  I  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  feel  my  pulse.  You  never  can  tell  what  a  doctor  will 
be  moved  to  do,  and  I  was  feeling  that  pulse  all  that  was  neces- 
sary myself.  I  watched  him  safely  round  the  corner,  then 
picked  up  a  package  which  had  been  waiting  in  my  bureau 
drawer,  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  to  Mrs.  Culpepper's.  She 
came  hurrying  down  to  greet  me  with  more  than  the  old  cordi- 
ality. 

**  Have  you  been  ill  ?"  she  said.  *'  How  good  of  you  to  come 
so  soon." 

'*  Nothing  is  good  of  me,"  I  replied,  **and  I  only  came  to 
bring  you  these  and  to  tell  you  something." 

Therewith  I  told  her. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  sat  speechless  in  the  chair  into  which  she  had 
subsided  at  my  startling  announcement.  She  kept  her  head 
bent  down  and  her  fingers  mechanically  turned  over  the  two 
heaps  of  photographs — in  themselves  sufficiently  circumstantial 
evidence.     When  I  had  finished  she  spoke : 

**Why  do  you  tell  me  this  now?"  Her  tone  struck  me  as 
curious,  and  she  rose  and  went  over  to  the  window  with  her 
back  to  me. 
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My  nerves  begfan  to  gfive  way. 

''Because,"  said  I  shortly,  '*I  am  sick  to  death  of  it  all. 
Kven  when  you  lie  as  easy  as  I  do,  you  get  tired  of  it,  and  /  am 
tired  of  it.  Grood-by — you  can't  possibly  think  worse  of  me 
than  I  do."    I  turned  to  ^o. 

**  Don't  ^o  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Culpepper,  still  in  that  curious 
tone,  and  all  at  once  I  saw  that  her  shoulders  were  shaking — 
positively  shaking.  She  turned  round  upon  me  like  sunlight 
and  held  out  both  hands. 

''Child,"  she  said,  putting  those  two  hands  on  my  shoulders 
and  laughing  outright.  **  You — with  your  innocent  eyes — "  her 
own  beamed  into  mine.  *'You,  who  look  as  if  you  hadn't 
a  particle  of  guile  about  you  I  And  to  fancy  you  needed  the 
social  assistance  of  a  mortgaged  ranch.  Does  your  husband 
know  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  he  calls  it  sickness  :  he  would,  if  I  committed  murder." 

**  Of  course  ;  but  I  mean  does  he  know  you  came  to  tell  me  ?" 

** Not  yet." 

She  gave  me  a  little  push. 

''GrO  home  and  tell  him,  this  minute." 

I  obeyed  meekly.  But  before  I  could  reach  the  door  she  had 
overtaken  me  with  that  beautiful  unhurried  swift  step  of  hers. 

**  Wait,"  she  said,  and  in  a  moment  the  stately  Mrs.  Culpepper's 
arms  were  about  me,  and  what  warm  arms  they  were  1  and  her 
lips  were  on  my  cheek. 

'*  You  splendid  creature  I"  said  this  splendid  creature  herself. 
And  then  she  laughed  again. 

'*  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  I  I  am  negotiating  for  that  ranch 
now.  When  we  go  back  next  winter  you  and  your  husband  are 
going  with  us — oh,  it  is  no  use  to  say  no.  Sargent  and  I  are 
going  to  endow  something  there  for  a  thank-offering ;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  sanitarium.  And  while  your  husband  is  help- 
ing me,  you  can  write  that  book  you  were  created  for.   Now  go.' 

And  when  I  did  go  and  did  tell  Robert,  with  that  consistency 
which  distinguishes  man,  instead  of  ascribing  my  conduct  either 
to  more  hysterics  or  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  his  tonic,  he  in- 
sisted it  was  wholly  due  to  the  inherent  nobility  of  my  nature  ! 

Boston,  Mass. 
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IV. 

N  the  30th,  the  day  of  our  Patron  St.  Ferdinand,  we  were  quiet.  In  a 
pretty  enramada,*  which  the  Soldiers  had  prepared  beforehand, 
hung  at)out  with  their  quilts  and  well  garnished,  I  celebrated  Mass 
in  the  afternoon  with  great  consolation.  This  place,  says  the  Senor 
Governor,  has  to  be  called  San  Fernando ;  not  only  because  we  arrived 
here  on  the  Vespers  of  that  Saint,t  and  here  celebrated  his  day,  but  also 
because  it  is  King  of  the  places  in  California.  There  is  no  Mission  of 
those  that  I  have  seen  which,  after  all  the  labor  that  has  been  put  upon 
them,  makes  so  good  a  view  as  this  location  makes  with  only  that  which 
the  I^rd,  Author  of  Nature,  hath  put  in  it.  [It  has]  groves  of  cotton- 
woods  and  other  trees,  more  than  in  any  Mission ;  the  land  is  level,  green 
with  its  pasturage,  and  the  water  running  along  the  level  of  the  ground, 
besides  which,  some  pieces  of  it  are  swimming  in  it  [water].  Some  appear 
like  Fields  of  wheat  in  tall  green  stalk  ;  others  appear  like  green  bean- 
fields.  In  fine,  he  who  did  not  know  would  believe,  seeing  it  from  afar, 
that  it  was  a  Mission  made  with  many  years  of  labor.  The  leafiness  of 
the  place  makes  a  semicircle  ;  and  in  the  middle  it  has  a  hill  with  stone,  on 
which  the  Mission  or  Pueblo  could  be  put ;  whence,  away  from  dampness, 
the  sight  can  enjoy  all  that  beauty.  If  it  is  managed  that  the  Mission  of 
Vila  cata  remain  with  the  name  of  San  Fernando,  distinct  from  Santa 
Maria,  it  would  gladden  me  that  this  should  be  called  [Mission]  of  San 
Pedro  Regalado.  And  so  for  now  I  will  only  name  this  spot  that  of  the 
Day  of  San  Fernando.  May  God  Our  lK>rd  will  that  we  soon  see  it  popu- 
lated. When  it  is  attempted  to  pass  further  onward  the  beasts  [of  burden] 
or  the  cattle  that  are  held  over  for  the  new  Missions,  so  be  they  arrive  at 
this  spot  alive,  with  some  tarrying  in  this  place  they  will  be  able  to  recu- 
perate well  for  the  journey  onward. 

20.  On  the  31st  we  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  south,  since  the 
topography  of  the  place  admits  only  of  this,  for  it  is  defended  on  the  north 
by  a  very  long  line  of  the  highest  mountain.  And  passing  among  some 
hills  about  quarter  of  a  league,  we  journeyed  in  a  westerly  direction,  along 
a  declivity  in  whose  depths  there  began  to  be  discerned  an  arroyo  or  bar- 
ranca, very  dense  with  cottonwoods.  Thus  we  continued  all  the  Day's 
Journey,  which  was  of  at)out  4  hours  ;  the  alameda  [grove  of  cottonwoods] 
giving  room  in  some  bits  for  the  way  to  come  down  to  it  and  for  us  to 
enjoy  its  peaceful  shade,  but  directly  obliging  us  again  to  climb  the  accliv- 
ity. At  the  [end  of]  two  hours  of  travel,  that  narrowness  opens  out  into 
a  middling  plain,  with  very  good  pasturage,  and  of  land  very  appropriate 
for  sowing  ;  aqd  a  handsome  arroyo  [here  meaning  brook]  crosses  it  at  the 
level  of  the  land,  besides  other  water  that  runs  in  some  tulares.^  In  fine, 
[it  is]  a  place  also  appropriate  for  a  Mission,  as  it  seemed  to  all  of  us. 
Afterwards  the  Canada  contracts  again,  always  peopled  with  alamos  [cot- 
tonwoods] and  willows,  and  other  green  trees,  and  among  them  varions 
vines  with  clusters  of  grapes.  In  fine,  the  Day's  Journey  was  concluded 
but  not  the  cafiada,  which  we  called  [Cafiada]  of  Santa  Petronila.  We 
passed  a  high  level  [bench]  which  presented  its  bluff  to  us,  where  the 

*  Shelter  of  brush. 

t  St.  Ferdinand. 

1  Place  where  htUs  ffrow,  a  bnlmsh  swamp. 
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beasts  g>ot  along*  well  with  the  abnndance  of  water  and  pasture.  In  mid 
afternoon  Gentiles  appeared ;  and  first  two  came  to  ns,  and  presentlj  as 
many  as  eleven,  very  tame  and  humble.  We  regaled  them  mnch,  and  gave 
them  to  eat.  Irikewise  thej  brought  out  their  clown  [chacuaco\  ;  and  thej 
were  given  tobacco.  And  after  a  long  time  thej  departed  verj  content. 
And  I  extolled  God  our  Irord  that  I  had  seen  Creatures  so  humble  and  so 
without  obstacle  (so  far  as  appears)  to  their  receiving  the  Holy  Gospel. 

22.  On  the  Ist  day  of  June  we  continued  our  march,  which  lasted  a  little 
more  than  three  hours,  two  of  them  following  the  same  cafiada  of  Santa 
Petronila,  always  leafy  ;  and  then  as  insensibly  we  saw  it  terminate,  join- 
ing itself  to  the  land  on  both  sides.  But  soon  afterward  we  saw  another 
one  take  beginning  ;  it  might  be  a  river,  or  might  be  an  arroyo  of  enough 
width,  and  water,  and  so  thick  with  alamos,  willows  and  other  trees,  not 
only  on  the  banks  but  through  its  whole  middle,  that  trying  to  cross  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  we  had  to  do,  not  less  than  8  or  9  times,  it  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  find  passage  among  the  trees.  That  which  abounds 
in  this  place  are  grape  vines,  and  so  loaded  with  grapes  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  wonder,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  with  only  the  labor  of  the  pruning, 
they  could  produce  much,  and  excellent  fruit.  An  hour  and  something 
more,  we  walked  along  the  river,  but  always  surrounded  by  very  high 
Hills,  without  there  being  in  all  that  place  a  piece  of  smooth  land  that 
could  be  made  fruitful  with  its  irrigation.  Thus  we  passed  this  day  with- 
out knowledge  as  to  whether  this  river  could  be  of  any  use,  more  tlian  to 
dam  it,  and  make  use  of  the  wood,  amcng  the  which  were  seen  also  two 
great  pines,  or  to  get  grape  vines  to  transplant  them.  Thus,  then,  after 
having  walked  said  time  all  in  circles,  we  halted  in  a  small  declivity  of 
said  river,  where  the  animals  had  a  good  place.  My  resting  place  was 
under  an  oak. 

23.  On  the  2nd  we  pursued  our  journey,  which  was  of  three  hours  and  a 
quarter.  The  3  quarters  was  along  the  same  river,  the  which  here  widens 
in  a  sandy  beach,  lacking  now  the  abundance  of  alamos,  although  not  al- 
together ;  and  the  water  continues  running.  And  leaving  it  at  our  backs, 
we  entered  a  spacious  plain,  that  it  seems  could  be  made  use  of  for  a 
Mission,  putting  into  it  the  water  of  said  river,  that  it  seems  to  me  can 
enter  it  through  different  places,  the  one  where  we  left  it,  and  the  other  in 
another  curve  that  it  makes  farther  above  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain. 
Crossing  said  plains  we  commenced  to  climb  hills,  and  a  high  hill  mounted, 
another  followed  for  us,  the  which  we  followed  with  much  belief  that  from 
its  summit  we  must  see  the  Sea  of  the  Contra  Costa.  But  it  was  not  thus, 
because  from  that  eminence  we  saw  that  after  a  barranca  not  very  deep, 
and  some  middling  hills,  followed  another  line  of  hills  nothing  less  high 
than  all  those  past.  And  after  having  climbed  so  much  we  found  our* 
selves  in  this  new  Piamonte^  or  foot  of  the  Sierra.  With  this  there  are 
three  Days'  Journeys  in  which  Mescales  are  not  seen  :  and  so  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Gentiles  here  eat.  It  seems  that  the  thorns  and  the  stones  of 
California  are  finished,  as  those  so  high  Mountains  are  almost  pure  earth* 
Flowers  many,  and  beautiful  as  I  have  already  noted  before ;  and  that 
there  should  be  nothing  laeking  in  this  line,  today  on  arriving  at  the 
camping  place  we  have  met  the  Queen  of  them,  which  is  the  Rose  of  Cas- 
tile ;  when  I  write  this  I  have  before  me  a  branch  of  rose  bush  with  3 
roses  opened,  others  in  Bud,  and  more  than  6  unpetaled :  Ble^^  be  He 
who  created  them  I  Here  we  have  found  the  grave  of  one  of  the  Indians 
that  went  with  the  Captain,  and  first  division  of  the  expedition,  called 
Manuel  Valladares,  and  his  bones  were  scattered,  the  which  have  been 
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gathered  together,  and  buried  again.    (Either  the  Gentiles  had  excavated 
them,  or  the  animals.)    May  his  Soul  rest  in  Hearen. 

The  3rd  we  were  detained  here  so  that  the  beasts  could  enjoy  the  excel- 
lent pasture,  and  water  from  this  Arroyo  of  the  Roses.  For  thus  it  can  be 
called  ;  as  having  today  reconnoitered  more  at  leisure  I  have  seen  in  it  so 
many  Spots  rank  with  Rosebushes  full  of  flowers,  that  well  could  an 
Apothecary  extract  his  profit.  And  it  seeming  to  me  that  an  arroyo  so 
beautiful  would  not  be  without  benefit,  I  have  resolved  in  company  with  a 
Soldier  to  go  down  stream  to  reconnoitre  it.  Having  registered  it  more  than 
a  league,  and  climbed  over  some  tall  hills  at  its  side  to  better  inspect  it, 
my  hope  has  not  been  frustrated,  as  it  offers  in  much  extent  and  amplitude 
of  land  all  pasture,  and  with  much  water,  and  place  for  another  good  Mis- 
sion, and  its  rancho  with  much  abundance  of  woods,  principally  alamos, 
oaks,  and  others.  This  place  so  spacious  we  have  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Saint  that  today  our  Order  celebrates,  San  Andr^  del  Agua,  for 
other  name  Hispelo.  If  the  arroyos  decline,  the  Saint,  as  Patron  of  the 
water,  will  make  it  rain,  if  his  Mission  be  dedicated  here. 

24.  The  4th,  Sunday,  having  notice  from  one  of  the  Indians  that  we  could 
not  find  water,  the  Day's  Journey  was  in  the  afternoon  of  3  hours  and  a 
half,  after  having  employed  the  morning  in  Mass  and  other  diligences. 
The  beginning  of  this  Day's  Journey  for  about  half  an  hour  was  by  bar- 
rancas, descents,  rises,  and  the  intermediate  nearly  all  was  level,  and  we 
came  to  camp  on  a  great  Mesa,  truly  poor  because  there  is  not  on  it  any- 
thing to  eat,  nor  to  drink.  It  extends  more  than  a  league,  and  in  all  there 
is  not  even  a  bush.  While  the  flats  and  hills  that  surround  it  do  not  lack 
them  and  their  verdure,  there  only  offers  a  little  bit  of  little  dry  stick  that 
looks  like  a  little  stalk  of  flowers,  which  it  seems  must  dress  the  Mesa  in 
time  of  waters.    And  that  is  all  on  which  the  animals  could  pasture. 

25.  On  the  5th  we  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Southwest-quarter-South, 
attending  more  to  find  water,  and  pasture,  than  to  get  ahead  on  the  road. 
The  journey  was  of  scarcely  two  hours,  and  a  water  hole  was  opened  about 
a  leagtte  and  a  half  from  the  stopping  place,  and  with  it  and  with  its  little 
pasture,  there  was  some  rest.  The  most  of  the  journey  was  along  the  mesa 
on  whose  beginning  we  had  passed  the  ni|^ht  before,  the  rest  was  over 
hills  of  little  molestation.  From  here  one  of  the  ten  Indians,  of  San  Bor  ja, 
named  Juan  Francisco  Regis,  deserted  us  without  our  missing  him  until 
the  day  following.  I  note  here  that  from  the  place  of  San  Fernando  till 
here,  no  Mescal  has  been  seen  in  all  that  traveled  over,  nor  any  Grentile  ; 
and  only  this  past  night,  when  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  sterile  [part] 
many  of  their  fires  were  seen  round  about  the  Mesa,  and  today  various  little 
ranches  of  them,  and  some  roasted  [things]  that  we  think  are  clearly  of 
mescales,  and  thus  I  think  that  hereabouts  there  must  be  [Grentiles].  The 
place  was  called  San  Pacifico. 

26.  The  6th  we  arose  early,  and  the /omada  [Day's  Journey]  was  of  exactly 
six  hours  and  a  quarter.  Half  an  hour  after  having  set  out,  on  conquering 
a  hill,  it  was  seen  that  the  one  that  immediately  followed  it  was  so  dense 
with  mescales  thick  and  wrinkled,  that  they  hardly  left  the  land  unappro- 
priated so  that  other  productions  could  occupy  it,  and  there  was  only' 
among  them  some  bushes  of  JojobaSy*  which  is  the  shrub  that  has  most  in- 
defectibly  followed  us  in  all  the  walk,  without  our  passing  a  place  without 
seeing*  it,  on  one  side  of  the  road  or  the  other.  That  was  all  good,  and  nearly 
all  level.    The  Mescales  continued.    We  saw  several  huts  of  gentiles,  and 

^Unidentified  by  the  SsMtnith  dictionaries.    Jnjnbe,  however,  is  Trom  the  Arabic,  and 
this  may  be  the  meaning. 
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that  which  is  new  to  ua — many  paths  or  roads  so  beaten  that  they  well  in- 
dicate the  multitude  and  the  frequency  of  people  that  travel  them.  There 
were  seen  coyotes,  Deers,  and  [even]  more  Antelopes,  and  in  this  place 
many  more,  but  our  hunters  have  been  unfortunate,  because  all  those  ani- 
mals have  mocked  at  their  shots,  and  hare  remained  waHdng*  about,  and  of 
fresh  meat  we  have  had  but  the  desire.  This  place  is  most  spacious,  and 
must  hare  more  than  a  league  of  most  beautiful  pasture,  and  among*  it 
rank  spots  of  tules  in  water,  and  at  the  end  of  it  (where  we  stopped)  there 
is  a  pool  of  clear  water  sweet  and  excellent,  that  must  be  150  varas  long, 
(although  others  make  it  more)  and  in  width  it  is  not  less  than  20,  and  it  is 
so  deep  that  on  the  sides  and  at  its  end  from  the  first  step  there  is  no  foot- 
ing. It  varies.  In  the  center  it  is  many  estado^  deep.  Before  me  an 
Indian,  a  good  diver,  threw  himself  head  first  from  the  very  Bank,  and 
after  having  been  a  long  time  under  the  water,  he  came  up  in  the  same 
place,  and  said  he  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  All  this  blessing  of  water 
would  be  useless,  or  would  cost  much  work  and  skill  to  utilize  it  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  part  or  all  of  this  beautiful  plain  (on  account  of  being  in  the 
low  part  of  it,  although  not  much  below),  if  divine  providence  had  not  ar- 
ranged that  on  the  west  side  of  the  pool,  there  is  another  beautiful  plain 
in  which  the  same  pool  runs  and  spreads,  the  water  occupying  land  capable 
for  six  fanegas  of  jplanting,  a  luxuriant  place  of  tules.  This  land  thus 
covered  with  water  is  followed  by  such  a  plain  of  good  pasture-land,  that 
when  all  could  be  improved  it  would  without  doubt  hold  at  the  most  20 
fanegas  of  seeding.  And  in  its  center  there  is  an  arroyo  of  willows,  and 
grape  vines,  and  although  at  present  it  does  not  run,  it  shows  that  in  time 
of  waters  its  body  must  t>e  from  the  most  abundant  overflows  of  this  pool. 

Without  [doubt  the  place  offers  many  conveniences,  since  all  that  has 
been  said  of  what  this  water  irrigates  and  can  irrigate,  it  can  bt  enclosed 
with  some  50  varas  of  wall  at  its  entrance,  and  all  this  plain  will  remain 
for  a  good  field  [potrero]. 

Various  Soldiers  have  helped  me  much  in  getting  the  water  on  to  the 
interior  plain,  who  say  that  in  8  days,  with  some  10  peones,  they  would 
venture  to  put  all  the  water  of  the  tulare  into  a  ditch  and  all  the  piece 
planted.  I  inspected  it  all,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  more  to 
ask,  only  that  here  there  is  no  lumber  of  substance,  but  the  alamos  are  not 
far  away,  to  plant  as  many  as  may  be  wished,  as  also  grape  vines.  In  said 
pool  our  Neophites  have  caught  some  turtles.  I  do  not  know  if  there  may 
t>e  fishes,  although  they  have  said  they  saw  some.  A  short  time  after  our 
arrival  a  portion  of  Gentiles  was  pee^nng  at  us  from  a  little  hill  near  by 
and  soon  we  saw  that,  moat  of  them  remaining  on  the  lookout,  one  came 
alone  to  ua.  We  received  him  with  much  love,  we  regaled  him,  and  he  re- 
mained with  ua  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  night  following.  He  gave  ua 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  first  division  of  the  Expedition,  and  of  how 
from  here  some  of  them  [Gentiles]  had  accompanied,  and  guided,  and  that 
now  they  were  camped  in  a  place  near  the  sea,  and  that  there  the  Father  gave 
to  the  Indians  Rosaries  (they  mean  Beads),  and  clothing,  and  he  put  water 
on  their  heads  (they  mean  the  hands  on  the  head),  and  that  the  people  from 
there  had  sent  to  ask  those  from  here  if  they  wished  to  Igain  that  good. 
This  news  was  for  me  and  for  all  of  greatest  consolation,  although  asking 
him  about  the  distance  from  that  place,  he  said  that  still  it  was  far.  May 
God  let  us  reach  there  I  This  site,  although  ray  from  the  8th  day,  of 
San  Fernando  (who  it  seems  has  wished  to  endeavor  to  give  us  on  his  days 
good  days)  we  have  called  the  Santos  Gorgomienses ;  among  which  San 
Noberto  has  two  Sons  and  Our  Father  San  Francisco  Eleven. 

*Aii  estado  it  1.85  yards. 
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.  On  the  7th  day  we  have  detained  ouraelvea  here  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  t>ea8ts.  Until  the  8th,  on  which  three  gentilea  came  to  see  ua,  without 
being*  called,  and  without  arms — ^great  confidence  in  our  friendship ;  but 
there  haa  been  no  way  to  get  them  to  eat  of  what  we  put  before  them,  nor 
to  get  from  them  any  news  of  what  we  desired  to  know,  to  proceed  on  our 
joumej. 

27.  Chi  the  9th  we  set  out  from  the  Santos  Grorgomienses,  and  our  Jornada 
was  of  4  hours  and  a  quarter.  Along  the  road  continued  the  mescales, 
Jojobas,  and  tracks  of  the  gentiles,  and  it  has  been,  although  in  great  part 
of  rises  and  descents,  not  very  painful.  All  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
North,  from  which  we  had  somewhat  deviated  the  antecedent  Jomadas. 
The  place  where  we  have  stopped  today  seems  better  than  the  antecedent, 
because  it  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  all  green  that  have  in  length 
more  than  a  league,  and  in  width  more  than  quarter  of  a  league,  and  on 
the  side  toward  the  Contra  Costa  many  alamos.  Sycamores,  and  other 
trees,  and  to  the  North-northwest,  through  a  small  opening,  it  enters  to 
another  plain  nothing  inferior  to  this  as  well  in  verdure  as  in  width,  where 
for  greater  safety  all  the  beasts  have  been  put,  that  they  may  pass  the 
night  there.  Of  water  I  only  know  that  there  is  [some]  in  various  parts, 
and  that  which  we  have  drank  is  very  good.  If  of  the  two  days  that  we 
were  camped  in  the  foregoing  place,  we  had  passed  here  the  one,  we  would 
have  had  time  to  see  what  irrigation  these  waters  could  offer.  But  now  that 
there  Is  no  time  to  inspect  it,  those  who  come  to  found  Missions  will  see  it 
— this  copious  Harvest  of  so  much  gentilism,  that  it  seems  asks  nothing 
but  laborers,  as  all  the  signs  are  they  are  now  in  season  mature. — RogaU 
Ergo  Dominum  Mesis^  etc. 

In  the  langfuage  of  the  Gentiles  this  place  is  called  Matiropi,  and  we  will 
call  it  Santa  Margarita  de  Cortona. 

28.  On  the  10th  in  the  morning,  while  our  setting  out  was  being  arranged, 
of  some  gentiles  that  were  seen  on  a  little  hill  near  by,  one  came  to  us  bring- 
ing in  one  hand  a  stick  and  in  the  other  a  rattle.  Having  received  him 
with  all  love,  we  tried  to  get  him  to  eat  without  fear,  and  it  would  be  long 
to  tell  the  diligence  that  for  this  [end]  we  used,  we  eating  first  of  all  we 
gave  him  to  take  away  his  fear,  but  there  was  no  way.  And  some  swal- 
lows of  pinole  that  he  took  as  if  forced,  he  immediately  spat  them  out. 
And  at  last  he  explained  that  he  was  the  dancer  of  that  country  and  that 
he  could  eat  nothing  without  dancing  [for]  it  first.  That  if  we  wished  to 
give  anything,  we  should  put  it  on  the  ground,  and  that  we  should  let  him 
dance,  and  afterward  he  would  eat.  We  gave  him  all  the  license,  and  he 
began  the  function  of  dancing,  and  singing  round  about  the  offerings. 
In  the  meantime  a  Soldier  would  come,  now  with  a  piece  of  tortilla,  or 
panocha,  or  meat,  and  [they]  wishing  to  put  it  in  his  mouth,  he  always  re- 
sisted, with  the  sign  that  they  should  put  it  on  the  pile  so  that  he  could 
dance  [for]  it.  And  as  the  new  gifts  came,  he  changed  his  song.  Presently 
the  room  around  his  pile  seemed  to  him  little,  and  with  our  license,  which 
he  asked,  he  danced  [around]  all  our  loads  and  provisions  for  us,  so  that  it 
seemed  he  would  now  be  able  to  eat  everything*  we  brought.  With  this  he 
was  very  content  and  said  that  now  he  had  taken  away  from  himself  all 
the  fear.  He  ate,  and  began  to  reply  to  our  Interpreters  with  much  frank- 
ness. He  told  us  that  now  we  lacked  only  four  days  and  a  half  to  reach 
San  Diego,  where  there  was  another  Padre,  with  the  other  peoples,  that 
days  before  had  passed  by  this  (place,  whose  name  he  declared  as  is  above 
expressed.  He  said  that  if  we  wished,  he  would  come  with  us  as  far  as 
there,  and  that  if  he  liked,  there  he  would  remain,  and  if  not  he  would  re- 
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turn  to  his  land,  but  with  the  condition  that  we  must  permit  him  to  go 
dancing  all  along^  the  road.  In  all  we  agreed  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  en- 
tered into  great  hopes  of  baptizing  him  there,  and  now  we  called  him 
nothing  but  Dancer  [Bajlon],  reserving  the  Pascual  for  the  day  of  Bap- 
tism. But  all  went  wrong,  because  at  the  time  of  setting  out  from  the 
place,  I  do  not  know  what  one  of  ours  said  to  him,  and  he  understood  some- 
thing else,  and  he  escaped  running  to  the  hill,  like  a  deer,  without  carrying 
anything  of  what  had  been  given  him,  only  the  stick  and  rattle  with 
which  he  had  come.  We  set  out  then  from  MaHropi  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Day's  Journey  was  of  five  hours  well  fulfilled,  all 
over  high  hills,  rises,  and  descents,  long  and  short. 

Today  we  have  seen  how  deceived  we  came  about  the  belief  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  Sea  of  the  Contra  Costa,  as  after  all  these  walks,  we  see  ahead 
so  many  lines  of  good  high  hills,  one  behind  another,  that  every  day  it 
seems  to  us  more  far.  Also  from  what  we  see,  the  information  seems 
to  us  incredible  that  the  mentioned  Padre  lanck  gives  in  his  Diary 
(and  he  repeats  it  at  the  end  of  it  as  a  very  Important  Note):  That 
the  South  Sea  draws  near  the  Colorado  river  or  the  latter  to  its 
Coast,  forming  an  Isthmus  between  the  waters  of  the  Sea  and  those 
of  said  River,  of  which,  he  adds,  no  news  was  had  until  now  because 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Viscaino  traced  the  coast  running  always 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  it  could  easily  be  hidden  on  account 
of  some  islands  that  are  at  its  entrance,  and  [one  would]  navigate  on 
the  outside  of  them,  judging  [them]  to  be  main-land.  And  conclusively 
it  is  not  known  if  it  is  the  strait  so  celebrated  and  looked  for  for  some  cen- 
turies in  this  part.  I  say  then  that  it  seems  to  us  incredible  for  these 
reasons :  the  Colorado  river  empties  into  the  Sea  of  the  California  Gulf  in 
latitude  33^,  as  said  Padre  set  down  from  the  observers  that  have  left  it 
written.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  latitude  a  little  less 
than  that  referred  to,  and  if  the  Padre,  as  he  says,  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  said  latitude,  the  land  widened  to  him  much  in  that  direction, 
reason  for  which  he  could  not  get  to  see  the  Colorado  river — ^to  us  it  widens 
more  in  this  its  opposite  [direction].  It  is  true  that  if  the  Sea  of  the  South 
has  to  go  in  search  of  the  Colorado  Riveir,  it  must  search  for  it  before  it 
empties  into  the  Sea  of  the  Gulf,  and  loses  its  name,  and  so  it  must  be 
forced  to  take  its  course  from  higher  latitude,  and  then  it  will  be  worset 
because  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River,  according  as  the  maps  picture 
it  to  us,  at  each  step  runs  farther  away  from  the  Contra  Costa.  Finally,  if 
such  were  [the  case],  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  ill  go  to  Monte  Rey  by 
land,  because,  inclining  always,  as  we  do,  our  direction  toward  the  Contra 
Costa,  we  would  meet  with  an  arm  of  the  Sea,  and  go  around  it  by  the 
Isthmus,  we  would  have  to  go  farther  away  from  the  Calif omian  Gulf, 
which  would  be  a  large  matter.  God  save  us  from  such  work,  but  at  last 
result  and  time  will  tell.  And  I  even  add,  that  if  such  entrance  of  the  Sea, 
were,  or  forms  the  strait  so  descanted  upon  and  searched  for,  for  some  cen- 
turies, in  this  part,  that  it  is  not  a  strait  of  land,  but  of  water,  and  the 
going  to  Monte  Rey  by  land  would  not  be  alone  in  terms  of  "  difficult"  but 
in  terms  of  '*  impossible,"  because  passing  such  a  strait,  as  it  is  imagined 
and  searched  for  from  Sea  to  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  however  many  turns  we 
made  by  land  we  could  never  cross  to  get  onward.  But  finally  leaving  the 
last  decision  of  the  doubt  to  time  I  conclude  [by  saying]  that  on  this  day 
we  stopped  in  a  very  spacious  arroyo,  with  pasture  and  water,  and  we 
called  it  San  Bemab^  The  most  of  it  is  sand,  and  the  water  is  very 
brackish,  although  ^drinkable,  and  thus  this  does  not  seem  a  place  for  a 
Mission,  but  at  the  most  for  a  ranch. 
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29.  On  the  11th,  Sunday,  after  Mass  and  other  duties,  we  aet  out  at 
12  noon,  and  God  Our  I^rd  who  interpolates  troubles  with  consolations, 
gave  us  today  a  road  all  level,  straig'ht  and  happy  ;  and  after  four  hours  of 
walking'  we  halted  in  a  Yalley  and  arroyo  very  pleasant,  green,  and  leafy 
with  cottonwoods,  with  enough  and  good  water.  All  the  place  seems  to 
me  appropriate  for  a  Mission,  and  we  called  it  San  Guido  de  Cortona. 

30.  The  12th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  it  was  of  four  hours,  pain- 
ful on  account  of  barrancas,  rises  and  descents.  We  saw  no  Mescales  to- 
day, but  various  tracks  and  paths  of  Gentiles,  that  well  signify  how  full  of 
them  this  land  is,  that  every  day  widens  to  us  more,  discovering  to  us  new 
walls  and  counter-walls  of  the  Contra  Costa.  These  compel  us  to  many 
circuits,  doubling  much  the  road,  reason  why  today  we  have  mostly  trav- 
eled toward  the  west,  although  always  forcing  toward  the  Sea,  that  does 
not  wish  to  let  itself  be  seen.  At  the  middle  of  the  Day's  Journey  we 
have  crossed  an  arroyo  of  leafy  and  very  high  Sycamores,  but  without 
water,  and  at  last  from  a  height  we  have  discovered  another  more  leafy, 

whose  trees  looked  to  all  like  alamos,  and  we  believed  it  to  be  a  precious 
watering-place.  But  arrived  near  [we  found  it]  to  be  trees  of  the  same 
species  as  the  preceding,  and  that  there  was  no  water,  little  or  much,  and 
it  is  late,  and  this  night  we  are  without  it.  We  have  stopped  on  a  little 
height  near  the  arroyo,  that  we  have  called  San  Nazario  de  los  Alisos  [of 
the  Sycamores]. 

31.  The  13th,  feast  of  my  Beloved  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  having  since 
yesterday  sent  aihead  explorers  for  water,  supplied  with  tools  to  open  a 
water-hole  in  case  of  not  finding  it  running ;  we  have  arisen  so  early  that 
Mass  has  been  said  before  daybreak,  and  before  six  in  the  morning  people 
and  cargoes  have  set  out  from  the  place.  About  an  hour  of  traveling  was 
along  innumerable  barrancas,  and  middling  hills,  and  we  went  down  into 
a  Canada  walking  a  great  part  of  the  way  toward  the  Bast.  The  road 
lasted  a  little  more  than  two  hours,  and  we  have  found  that  our  envoys 
yesterday  had  opened  a  water-hole,  and  seeing  that  its  water  was  little 
had  opened  another.  Here  we  have  halted,  and  the  one  water-hole  8 
beasts  finished,  and  the  other  a  few  more ;  and  wishing  to  go  ahead,  it 
could  not  be  done  on  account  of  a  delay  that  happened  to  the  mule- 
teers. The  food  has  been  more  scarce  than  usual  on  account  of  lack  of 
water  with  which  to  cook,  and  in  memory  of  these  troubles  or  favors  from 
heaven,  we  wished  to  call  the  place  San  Antonio  de  los  trabajos  [of  the 
hardships] ;  but  the  most  miraculous  Saint  has  wished  to  temper  them 
with  the  consolation  of  the  news  that  we  had  from  our  explorers  at  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  that  for  tomorrow  we  had  two  watering-places,  the 
one  three  leagues  from  here,  and  the  other  about  five  from  here,  both  of 
running  water  and  abundant,  with  pasture  for  the  animals.  Blessed  be 
God  I  That  arroyo  also  abounds  much  in  most  high  and  most  leafy 
Sycamores,  and  has  good  pasture,  and  as  well  below  it  offers  a  spacious 
plain,  but  the  lack  of  water  makes  it  poor.  Another  Indian  of  those  of 
the  first  division  died  here. 

32.  The  14th  we  also  arose  very  early,  with  the  Desires  of  the  water,  and 
with  traveling  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  first  watering-place,  where  the 
animals  satiated  their  most  intense  thirst  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The 
road  was  along  continual  barrancas  and  declivities,  but  all  of  pure  earth, 
as  are  all  of  these  hills,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  today,  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  all  calculation  would  be  short  of  their  multitude.  A  little  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  stopping-place  one  of  our  Muleteers  met  with  a  mine 
of  silver,  that  all  say  to  be  very  rich.  May  it  do  them  good.  The  place 
aside  from  the  water  abou&ds  in  beautiful  pasture,  and  shade  of  many 
trees,  for  a  good  ranch,  and  we  will  call  it  San  Basflio.  Passing  this  same 
day  at  the  next  watering-place  was  spoken  of,  supposing  it  to  ^  near,  but 
care  was  taken  to  give  some  refreshment  and  rest  to  the  animals,  and  we 
remained  here  all  the  day.  After  noon,  and  all  having  eaten,  i  ine  Indians 
of  those  who  accompanied  us  deserted  us  at  one  blow ;  six  of  them  from 
the  Mission  of  San  Bor ja,  and  three  from  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  Los  An- 

geles.    When  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  were  missed,  they  were 
unted  for,  but  not  even  track  of  them  could  be  found,  and  enquiring  of 
those  that  have  been  left  to  us,  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  un- 
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looked  for  news,  as  they  were  giyen  food,  were  treated  well,  and  alwajs 
showed  themselves  contented,  they  answer  they  do  not  know,  and  that 
they  only  suspect  that  thinking  themselves  near  San  Diego,  they  have 
feared  they  would  be  wished  to  settle  there,  without  being  permitted  the 
return  to  their  'Missions.  God  Our  Ix>rd  bless  them,  as  well  for  the  well 
they  have  served  us,  as  for  the  lack  they  will  be  to  us  in  the  future.  Now 
there  are  left  to  us  only  five  from  Santa  Getrudes,  three  from  San  Borja, 
and  two  from  Santa  Maria,  and  two  boys  that  riding  on  their  burros,  serve 
as  scouts  in  the  herd.    God  keep  them  for  us,  and  free  from  all  harm. 

33.  On  the  15th  we  set  out  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  after  an 
hour  of  walking  we  found  ourselves  at  the  stopping-place  and  watering- 
place  that  we  looked  for.  The  road  like  the  one  preceding,  was  recon- 
noitered  since  San  Antonio's  day,  and  to  get  down  to  the  place  it  offers  a 
very  long  hill,  that  like  many  of  the  preceding  seems  that  in  time  of  water 
would  be  untraversable,  because  if  now  the  beasts  stick  in  the  dust,  and 
many  times  cannot  fix  their  feet,  what  will  it  be  then  ?  This  place  is  a 
valley  whose  length  from  North  to  South  extends  in  a  line,  in  my  opinion, 
for  much  more  than  two  leagues.  Its  width  is  corresponding,  and  will 
not  be  less  than  half  a  league,  its  land  all  good  and  good  pasture.  In  the 
extreme  northern  part,  that  this  very  day  I  have  gone  all  over,  has  many 
hundreds  of  alamos,  and  more  hundreds  of  oaks,  and  some  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  of  extraordinary  size.  All  the  hills  that  surround  it  very 
rreen  and  luxuriant.  It  is  most  abundant  in  water,  as  omitting  that  which 
m  various  parts  is  indicated  by  the  greenness  of  the  Declivities,  today  I 
have  examined  three  very  good  watering-places — the  one  where  we  have 
stopped,  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  long  way  of  the  place,  is  a  spring  that 
comes  out  from  above  with  impetus,  and  now,  which  is  the  dryest  season 
of  the  year,  there  is  more  than  a  Naranja  of  water,  which  quickly  drops  in 
such  a  way  that  without  a  dam  or  other  labor  it  could  be  used  for  irrigation. 
The  second  is  in  the  same  height,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in  dis- 
tance, and  this,  although  enough,  is  less.  The  quality  of  the  water  of  both 
springs  of  water  is  good,  fresh,  delicate,  and  the  best  that  we  have  drank, 
by  vote  of  all.  The  third  comes  out  from  the  same  northern  extremity  of 
this  plain,  and  it  seems  there  must  be  more  than  a  Buey  of  water  ;  since 
I  could  not  examine  it  in  its  actual  origin,  although  I  was  some- 
what near,  about  which  I  will  tell  afterwards.  That  which  is  seen  is  that 
it  inundates  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Rushes  and  tules,  that 
commences  near  the  last  hill,  and  between  it  is  seen  a  brook,  very  large 
and  full  of  water,  besides  that  which  spreads.  So  that  this  water  by  itself 
alone  seems  very  superabundant  for  all.  In  fine  this  place  seems  for  the 
Mission  more  abundant  than  can  be  desired,  and  as  such  entitled  to  so  great  a 
title  as  San  Antonio,  and  thus  we  call  it.  If  San  Diego  is  near  (as  we  im- 
agine) it  will  have  in  San  Antonio  a  beautiful  neighbor.  For  a  ranch  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Basflio,  here  there  is  more  Sian  enough  of  everything, 
thanks  to  God.  Only  one  lack  I  find  in  it,  that  is  in  not  having  stone,  and 
as  neither  the  neighboring  hills  have  it,  I  do  not  know  how  &ey  will  de- 
vise for  edifices  and  corrals,  unless  the  latter  are  made  of  wood,  of 
which  there  is  plenty,  and  the  former  of  adobes,  or  perhaps  exploring  the 
surroundings  well,  some  hill  may  administer  some  material,  that  is  in  so 
great  abundance  in  so  many  parts  of  California.  On  going  to  examine  the 
third  watering-place  we  saw  some  gentile  Women,  and  giving  them  a  long 
look,  we  have  passed  on,  without  talking  to  them,  and  arrived  near  the 
end  of  the  plain  a  portion  of  armed  Indians  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  one  began  his  discordant  jargon  with  great  strength,  that  by  his  ac- 
tions seemed  to  tell  us  that  we  should  return  back.  We  made  signs  to  them, 
and  called  that  they  should  come  to  us,  but  without  effect.  If  we  were  to 
pass  on  ahead,  we  should  come  to  put  ourselves  under  their  feet.  The  Sar- 
geant  that  accompanied  me  had  already  put  on  his  leather  jacket,  and  in 
form  of  battle  he  consulted  me  as  whether  we  should  pass  on  ahead  or 
should  turn  back,  and  I  fearing  that  it  was  no  occasion  for  a  break  with  the 
poor  things,  and  some  misfortune,  was  of  the  opinion,  although  with  pain  at 
leaving  them  victorious  in  the  field,  and  for  this  we  did  not  see  well  the 
watering-place  in  its  origin,  which  was  the  only  thing  we  were  looking  for. 
The  Soldiers  that  went  there  with  the  Horse-herd,  in  whose  sight  there  was 
not  a  Gentile  in  all  those  hills  to  molest  them,  tell  me  there  are  many  roses 
of  Castile,  that  the  water  is  much,  and  that  there  are  a  thousand  beauties. 
Thanks  to  God. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 
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Y  the  time  these  padres  axe  read,  it  is  expected 

* 

that  the  Commission  to  select  a  suitable  location 
for  the  Warner  Ranch  Indians  who  are  about  to 
be  evicted,  will  be  in  the  field  and  at  work. 
Approval  of  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  has 
been  delayed  pending:  passagre  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution, at  the  President's  request,  to  correct 
errors  relating:  to  mining  lands  on  the  Spokane  reservation. 
This  resolution  has  passed  the  house,  and  will  have  prompt 
action  in  the  Senate.  The  President  will  then  make  the  ap- 
pointment at  once ;  and  the  Commission  will  take  the  field  on 
three  days'  notice.  Meantime  Prest.  Roosevelt  has  personally 
sent  another  member  of  the  League's  Executive  Committee  to 
investigate  the  charges  made  as  to  the  lease  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Indian  lands  in  North  Dakota. 

A  large  number  of  formal  proffers  of  property  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission — including  many  which  were  not 
viewed  by  the  Department's  Inspector.  All  will  be  carefully 
examined.     Instead  of  certificate  of  title  (as  in  form  at  p.  408  of 
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this  mag^azine  for  April),  the  Commission  will  be  obli^red  to  ask 
an  abstract  of  title  in  case  of  sale  to  the  CTOvernment. 

The  honor  of  bein^:  the  first'  local  council  to  or^ranize  under 
the  constitution  of  the  Leaipie  belon^rs  to  New  York  Council, 
No.  1,  of  the  Sequoya  League,  already  referred  to  in  these 
padres,  and  now  actively  at  work.  Its  Executive  Committee  is 
as  follows :  Dr.  Georgre  Bird  Grinnell,  chairman ;  Prof.  George 
H.  Pepper,  secretary;  Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  treasurer;  Mr. 
Talbot  B.  Hyde,  chairman  of  sutMX>mmittee  on  industries ;  Mr. 
F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  chairman  of  sutMX>mmittee  on  publicity; 
Dr.  W.  J.  Schieflfelin,  Mr.  J.  J.  White,  Jr. 

It  is  in  every  way  desirable  that,  besides  forwarding  the 
general  purposes  of  the  League,  each  local  council  have,  when 
possible,  a  specific  activity  and  design  of  its  own,  in  some  prac- 
ticable line  of  local  work  for  the  betterment  of  Indian  condi- 
tions. The  more  successful  the  council  is  in  this,  the  better  it 
can  also  aid  the  National  League.  The  New  York  Council 
starts  with  such  a  purpose,  concrete,  practical  and  well 
digested.  It  is  a  sensible  plan,  entirely  feasible,  and  in  hands 
that  promise — ^humanly  speaking — absolute  certainty  of  success. 
The  work  the  New  York  Council  has  laid  out  for  itself  is,  **  To 
put  certain  very  needy  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  way  of  earning 
money,  by  encouraging  them  to  manufacture  their  native  wares 
and  by  bringing  these  wares  to  an  immediate  market.  For  the 
present  the  tribes  selected  to  receive  this  aid  are  the  Cheyennes, 
Northern  and  Southern,  and  the  Arapahoes.  Among  the  South- 
em  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  the  work  has  already  been  begun 
by  Rev.  W.  C.  Roe  and  Mrs.  Roe,  at  Colony,  Oklahoma ;  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  similar  industry  among 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  at  Lame  Deer,  Montana." 

The  Council  has  already  secured  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
by  private  donation  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work ;  and  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  plan — who  include  not  only  those  named 
above,  but  Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday  and  others  —  guarantee  that 
the  Council's  plans  will  be  carried  out  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
earnestness. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  important  functions  of  the  League — 
to  bring  about  a  Rennaissance  of  the  First  American  Art — and 
other  local  councils,  as  they  form,  may  well  have  an  eye  to 
similar  activities.  There  is  room  in  this  one  department  of  the 
League's  work  for  a  hundred  local  councils  to  have  each  its 
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special  patronafife  of  some  such  thing:.  The  Leagfue  creed  is  to 
help  the  Indians  to  help  themselves — and  to  protect  them  while 
they  are  doing:  it.  Besides  the  sane  ultimate  basis  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  soil,  there  must  be,  of  course,  individual  and 
household  industries.  This  does  not  need  to  be  arg:ued.  Nor 
do  people  with  power  of  thoug:ht  need  serious  laboring:  with, 
even  when  they  are  at  first  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  to  be 
shown  which  sort  of  industry  is  preferable  for  the  Indians — 
making:  brog:ans,  scouring:  pots  and  setting:  type,  or  returning: 
to  the  beautiful,  artistic  and  valuable  handiwork  they  used  to 
do ;  the  first  and  orig:inal  American  crafts.  Thus  far,  our 
g:ovemmental  energ:y  and  some  $40,000,000  have  been  devoted 
larg:ely  to  making:  Indians  ashamed  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers  made  baskets  so  much  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
baskets  in  the  world  that  today  they  fetch  from  $5  up  to  a  fabu- 
lous sum  apiece;  that  they  made  blankets  so  superb  that  some  of 
them  are  worth  as  much  as  the  finest  old  Persian  rug: ;  that  they 
did  beadwork,  work  in  buckskin,  and  work  of  many  other  sorts, 
which  every  educated  person  recog:nues  as  art-work  of  very 
hig:h  rank — to  make  them  ashamed  of  all  this,  and  teach  them 
in  its  stead  to  play  the  mandolin,  play  football,  wash  dishes, 
sew  overalls,  and  the  like  factory  industries  of  factory  minds.  It 
is  a  literal  fact — incredibly  discreditable  as  it  seems — that  until 
within  two  years  our  whole  Indian  policy  has  been  ag:ainst  the 
preservation  of  these  wonderful  industries  of  the  First  Ameri- 
icans.  It  has  been  equally  absurd  and  outrag:eous,  whether  we 
look  at  it  from  the  artistic  or  the  material  side.  We  may  expect 
a  machine  bureau  to  think  it  more  wonderful  and  more  desira- 
ble that  an  Indian  make  a  pair  of  stog:ie  shoes  than  a  basket 
that  would  be  prized  in  any  museum  on  earth — for  there  are 
minds  whose  hig:hest  educational  ambition  is  to  teach  a  dog:  to 
walk  on  two  leg:s.  The  more  unnatural  the  achievement,  the 
gnreater  the  triumph.  It  doesn't  do  the  dog:  &tiy  g:ood.  It  makes 
him  no  better  watchdog:  or  hunter.  But  it  is  fine  to  show  off. 
And  our  Indian  education  has  been  larg:ely  devoted  to  the 
thing:s  that  show  off.  To  g:ushing:  visitors  and  solemn  Con- 
gfressmen  the  sig:ht  of  Indians  in  school,  sing:ing:  g:ospel  song:s, 
wearing:  uniforms,  making:  shoes  and  overalls,  playing:  in  a 
brass  band,  and  all  that,  is  far  more  wonderful  and  interesting: 
than  any  commonplace  matter  of  Indians  making:  a  living:.  And 
as  a  sad,  overwhelming:  rule,  our  g:overnment  schools  have 
spoiled  their  pupils  for  making:  a  living:,  even  while  they  have 
g:iven  them  accomplishments  which  astonish  the  unthinking: 
that  had  expected  to  see  Indians  running:  around  stark  with 
scalping:  knives  between  their  teeth. 
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_JBut  it  is  harder  to  understand  how  even  this  electroplated  in- 
telijirence  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  basket  will  sell  for 
as  many  ea^fles  as  the  shoes  for  dimes.  There  is  one  untutored 
Indian  woman  living  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  West,  and  fortu- 
nately never  subject  to  mediocrities  in  a  Government  school, 
whose  record  of  prices  for  four  singrle  baskets  made  by  her  own 
hands  is  respectively  $800,  $1200,  $1600,  $2000  I  Even  if  it  take 
her  a  year  to  make  such  a  basket — do  you  know  of  any  fi^raduate 
of  Carlisle  that  can  earn  that  wai^e  by  any  industry  taught 
there?  To  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  doing  routine 
work  and  doing  real  art. 

It  is  a  shameful  but  absolute  fact  that  ever  since  our  govern- 
mental interference  with  their  fortunes,  the  Indian  handiwork 
of  all  classes  has  gone  down  hill,  invariably  and  with  frightful 
rapidity.  They  have  learned  only  too  well  our  lesson  of  Com- 
mercialism— to  make  to  sell.  Now,  the  aboriginal  idea  is  to 
make  a  thing  just  as  well  as  God  will  let  you  ;  while  our  idea 
is  to  make  it  the  quickest  you  can  for  the  money.  An  Indian 
left  to  himself  never  yet  made  a  mistake  in  colors.  He  is  a 
natural  artist.  And  his  colors  were  the  real  thing.  I  have  my- 
self dug  up  in  Peru  the  textiles  of  the  Inca  women  of  1000  years 
ago ;  and  today  they  are  perfect  as  ever.  I  have  Navajo  blank- 
ets woven  100  years  ago,  and  some  older  yet — some  that  have 
lain  on  adobe  floors  for  75  years — but  they  are  unbroken  and  un- 
faded.  But  our  Indians  have  learned  our  damnable  aniline 
dyes.  They  look  up  to  us.  They  think  we  ought  to  know. 
They  do  not  love  us,  since  we  have  almost  invariably  maltreated 
them;  but  they  fancy  we  **much  savy."  Deluded  creatures  I 
To  please  us,  the  Navajos  now  weave  a  blanket  quite  as  ugly  as 
the  rugs  we  put  over  our  laps  when  we  drive — from  which  they 
have  copied.  They  use  colors  that  are  to  an  artist  infernal — 
and  that  taste  the  artist  did  not  invent,  for  the  Indian  knew  it 
until  we  taught  him  to  forget.  I  see  now  combinations  in 
Navajo  blankets,  for  instance,  for  using  which  a  Navajo  would 
have  been  executed — literally,  dispassionately,  judicially,  as  a 
witch  and  unsafe  to  live — even  within  my  short  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  18  years  with  that  tribe.  And  the  same  thing  ex- 
actly  is  true  of  all  the  other  Indian  industries  we  have  touched, 
though  in  varying  degree.  And  of  course  it  is  all  because  our 
Indian  management  has  been  habitually  in  the  wrong  hands. 
We  have  taught  them  not  through  the  people  we  ourselves  re- 
spect, but  through  the  border  refugees  and  the  sort  of  *'  teach- 
ers"— from  the  day  school  up  to  the  Washington  official — which 
wasn't  good  for  anything  ^Ise  and  therefore  must  be  "good 
enough  for  the  Indians." 
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But  it  is  a  national  disgrace ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  remedied 
otherhow,  it  should  be  remedied  by  the  care  of  individual  Amer- 
icans. There  is  a  great  hopefulness  in  the  undertaking  now  ; 
for  the  Indian  office  has  caught  the  glimmer  of  this  truth.  The 
remarkable  "  Course  of  Study  for  Indian  Schools  "  by  Miss  Reel 
(noticed  elsewhere)  is  the  first  ray  of  hope  for  official  recogni- 
tion of  this  basic  truth — that  the  native  American  industries 
are  worth  preserving.  We  can  probably,  by  enough  patience 
and  taste,  make  those  industries  better — for  the  world  ought  to 
learn  something  as  it  goes  along.  At  any  rate  we  can  help  them 
to  get  back  as  good  as  they  were  before  we  ruined  them  by  oiy 
chromo-brained  intermeddlers.  And  if  we  cannot  do  more,  that 
will  be  good  enough.  The  Philistines  never  seem  to  have  real- 
ized that  it  means  something,  this  cold  fact — that  there  is  a  far 
larger  demand,  and  at  from  two  to  200  times  the  price,  for  the 
best  Indian  handiwork  than  there  is  for  any  art-work  done  by 
any  community  of  American  women  now  extant. 

* 

A  man  of  international  repute,  a  man  of  character  as  high  as 
his  scientific  attainments,  a  man  close  to  the  pulse  of  national 
affairs — and  yet  no  dryasdust  or  city  theorist  but  a  familiar  of 
the  wilderness — writes  me  at  the  close  of  a  personal  letter : 

'*  There  doubtless  was  a  time  when  more  dishonesty  prevailed  in  the 
government's  treatment  of  the  Indians ;  but  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
time  when  more  fool  things  and  more  wicked  things  were  being  done  than 
now." 

There  is  no  apparent  need  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate. Leaving  aside  the  wickedness — and  all  folly  also  is 
wicked,  probably,  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  those  dependent 
upon  us — the  wide  range  of  human  history  contains  no  other 
*'fool"  legislation  to  match  the  recent  **  Hair-Cutting  Order." 
The  only  possible  parallel  was  the  historic  corregidor  of  Chu- 
quisaca,  who  decreed  that  every  Indian  in  Bolivia  should  wear 
blue  glasses — of  which  he  had  a  stock.  But  he  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty-odd  years  ago,  and  is  known  to  history  only  by  this 
his  asininity  —  and  its  red  results.  Our  Department — after  the 
universal  gibes  of  the  press  and  protests  of  the  serious — has 
emasculated  the  barber-shop  mandate.  No  agent  has  to  enforce 
it  who  has  sense  enough  to  prefer  not  to.  So  far  as  is  known,  all 
but  a  very  few  agents  have  that  much  sense.  To  the  few  who 
haven't,  the  Sequoya  League  can  pledge  its  word  that  it  will 
devote  its  earnest  and  unwearying  efforts  to  get  them  replaced 
with  Men.  And  it  has  a  notion  that  it  can  '^make  it  stick." 
This  is  not  just  the  administration  under  which  the  cheap  and 
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mean  oppressor  can  flourish,  if  anyone  takes  pains  to  bring:  his 
misconduct  to  ligrht.  And  there  are  now  several  thousand  peo- 
ple prepared  to  do  that  very  thing. 

But  while  there  are  still  innumerable  thing^s  to  be  sorry  for 
and  ashamed  of  in  our  national  policy  toward  the  Indians,  it 
also  *'Is  to  be  Hoped."  The  Service  is  distinctly  cleaner  than  it 
was.  You  can't  teach  a  thief  anything ;  but  an  honest  man 
may  in  time  learn  a  few  of  the  things  he  didn't  know.  Perhaps 
we  ourselves  shall  sometime  learn  to  entrust  public  affairs  in 
each  specific  case  to  men  who  know  something  about  that  case. 
Meantime,  it  is  the  part  of  good  citizenship  to  assist  the  inex- 
pert incumbents  as  respectfully,  as  patiently,  and  as  faithfully 
as  people  in  serious  earnest  can  always  afford  to  act.  Attacks, 
abuse,  sneers — these  are  not  the  weapons  to  use  against  honest 
men  misguided.  Frankness,  **  horse-sense,"  and  eternal  push- 
ing of  the  facts  in  the  case — that  is  the  combination  that  wins. 
As  for  rascals  or  fools  in  minor  places,  the  procedure  is  as  simple 
— careful  investigation,  legal  evidence  in  support  of  charges  and 
then — the  axe.  For  we  may  be  confident  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  not  support  exposed  scoundrels  or  incom- 
petents. Secretary  Hitchcock  and  Commissioner  Jones  desire 
to  keep  the  Service  clean ;  and  President  Roosevelt  has  an  abso- 
lute genius  for  receiving  light.  He  is  not  afraid  of  it,  and  he 
means  to  have  it.  And  it  is  a  foremost  function  of  the  League 
to  turn  on  the  light.  The  trouble  with  our  Indian  policies  all 
along  has  been  lack  of  publicity.  Even  when  the  service  was 
rottenest — and  no  other  branch  of  government  has  ever  borne 
so  much  corruption — light  would  have  been  a  remedy.  For  if 
officials  were  corrupt,  the  public  was  not.  Henceforth,  none  of 
these  abuses  may  hope  to  be  done  in  the  dark.  For  there  is  an 
organic,  competent,  and  absolutely  tireless  body  of  Americans 
bound  to  make  these  things  visible.  It  has  Western  ''horse- 
sense,"  and  Indian  continuity.  It  is  Camping  on  the  Trail. 
It  can  wear  out  —  and  it  will  wear  out  —  the  longest- winded 
obstructionists.  It  cannot  be  discouraged.  All  the  delays,  all 
the  skullduggery,  all  the  tricks  of  machine  politicians,  will  not 
tire  it.  If  the  gentlemen  prefer  to  have  their  fun,  they  may ; 
but  they  can't  hold  out.  They  don't  care  enough — and  the 
League  does.  Politics,  in  the  long  run,  have  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance ;  but  the  League  doesn't.  There  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  no  resisting  patience.  And  the  League  has  learned 
its  lesson. 


There  is  only  one  other  beast  so  stolid  as  politics — for  the 
mule  is  automatic  by  comparison.    The  South  American  llama 
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is  the  perfect  type  of  the  inertia  of  democracies.  When  he 
doesn't  wish  to  go^  he  lies  down.  Yon  may  club  him  to  death, 
or  build  a  bonfire  on  him — and  so  the  usual  philanthropist 
would  do — and  still  he  would  not  budge.  But  the  Bolivian  Indian 
has  learned  to  be  wiser  than  his  beast.  When  the  llama  lies 
down  under  the  pack,  his  driver  does  not  howl  and  swear  and 
take  a  cudgel.  He  leisurely  picks  up  a  hatful  of  tiny  pebbles, 
and  sits  down  in  an  easy  place.  Then  he  punctuates,  his,  leis- 
ure, about,  thus — a,  pebble,  gently,  tossed,  every,  ten,  seconds. 
They,  do,  not,  hurt,  the,  llama  —  through,  his,  thick,  wool,  he, 
doesn't,  really,  feel,  any,  one,  of,  them.  The,  serrano^  picks, 
up,  another,  hatfuU,  and,  patters,  them,  as,  deliberately. — 
There  is  nothing  hostile  or  coercive  about  it.  All  is,  the  driver 
means  to  win ;  and  means  it  hard  enough  so  that  he  can  be 
more  patient  than  his  brute.  And  he  always  does  win,  where 
an  impatient  person  would  have  only  a  dead  llama  and  a  bad 
temper.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this — and  once  I  watched  the 
program  for  nearly  3  hours  by  the  watch — the  llama  squirms, 
turns  his  spiteful  head,  spits  back  a  gill  of  that  acrid  saliva 
which  is  ruin  if  it  strikes  your  eye,  scrambles  to  his  feet  and 
marches  on  with  his  load.  If  he  were  not  as  stupid  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  would  have  known  in  the  first  place  what  had  to  hap- 
pen. A  cat  would  have  succumbed  in  one  minute,  a  dog  in  two, 
a  hog  in  five,  an  ox  in  ten.  But  he's  a  llama.  Of  course  the 
boss  has  lost  an  hour — but  so  has  the  llama.  And  the  llama 
likes  his  supper  as  well  as  the  serrano  does. 

Now  that  is  precisely  how  the  League  is  built.  If  the  llama 
didn't  get  up,  the  serrano  would  stay  till  his  head  was  white, 
sitting  on  the  same  dome  of  yareta,  chucking  pebbles  just  as 
calmly,  just  as  steadily,  just  as  dispassionately.  So  will  the 
League. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  to  have  as  a  rule  the  men  we  ought  to  have 
in  the  office  of  Indian  Commissioner,  while  the  salary  is  but 
$3,500  a  year.  Any  man  fit  for  the  place  can  make  a  good  deal 
more  money  elsewhere.  Now  and  again  some  person  who  loves 
some  other  things  more  than  money  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  because  he  can  do  more  good  there,  to  more  people — 
and  perhaps,  incidentally,  more  for  the  good  name  of  his  coun- 
try— than  in  almost  any  other  capacity  open  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  cannot  count  on  such  things,  nor  should 
we  if  we  could.  The  men  who  can  best  serve  the  government 
should  be  paid  what  they  are  worth  to  do  it ;  not  asked  to  be 
charitable  to  a  great  nation.  The  normal  and  inevitable  result 
in  the  long  run  is  that  this  inadequate  salary  gets  inadequate, 
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mediocre  men,  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  and  have  not  the 
wherewithal  to  learn.  It  would  pay  to  pay  expert  wages  to 
experts.  If  we  had  had  just  the  right  men  in  the  Indian  office 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  would  have  saved  the  govern- 
ment tens  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  wasted  in  need- 
less wars,  and  ignorant  measures,  and  ^*  Indian  troubles"  due 
almost  wholly  to  incompetent  administration. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Jones  answers,  in  The  Outlook 
for  April  29,  Mr.  George  Kennan's  powerful  indictment  of  the 
Standing  Rock  lease  matter,  printed  in  The  Outlook  for  Mch.  29, 
and  referred  to  in  these  pages  last  month.  In  the  same  influen- 
tial magazine  for  May  3,  Mr.  Kennan  presents  his  surrejoinder ; 
courteously,  judicially,  but  with  apparently  unanswerable  force. 
These  three  papers  should  be  read  by  aU  who  desire  justice. 
Mr.  Kennan  suggests  that  the  whole  matter  be  investigated  by 
competent  persons  not  connected  with  the  Indian  service  ;  and 
to  those  who  know  President  Roosevelt's  way  of  doing  things 
it  would  seem  very  possible  that  some  such  course  may  be  taken. 
It  is  to  be  believed,  of  course,  that  when  the  full  facts  come  out 
unmistakably.  Commissioner  Jones  (as  to  whose  personal  integ- 
rity I  fancy  there  is  no  doubt)  will  turn  on  the  interested  parties 
who  have  deceived  him  for  their  own  greedy  ends.  They  are 
not  only  enemies  of  the  people  he  is  there  to  protect — and  of 
good  government — but  have  done  him  a  very  great  injustice  by 
putting  him  in  an  unfortunate  light.  Since  this  was  in  type. 
Commissioner  Jones  has  gone  to  Standing  Rock  in  person  to 
learn  thel  truth  ;  and  President  Roosevelt  has  also  sent  thither 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  League  to  report 

upon  the  whole  case. 

* 

Receipt  of  $126  in  contributions  for  the  work  of  the  League 
has  already  been  acknowledged. 

NKW  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

C.  G.  Baldwin,  Claremont,  Cal.,  $S;  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prud- 
den.  New  York,  $10. 

$2  each — Lieut.  J.  H.  Weber,  U.  S.  A.,  retired  ;  Ida  L.  Teb- 
betts,  San  Mateo,  Cal.;  J.  E.  Haverstick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Miss  Belle  Steele,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  League  feels  its  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Hon.  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  one  of  its  Advisory  Board  ;  a  man  of  national 
influence,  whose  weight  was  thrown  always  for  justice  and 
common-sense,  and  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  League's 
work. 

C.  P.  L. 


It  was  doubtless  true  in  Milton's  time  :  i™*  ho"" 

Fame  U  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  ■oU."  mam. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that.  In  art,  in  literature,  in  politics, 
and  in  war,  it  is  nowadays  the  man  that  knows  how  to  Treat  the 
Eeporters  who  wakes  in  the  morning  to  find  himself  famous. 
And  still — history  is  written  later. 

In  the  march  of  these  two  strenuous  years,  they  that  know 
the  ropes  must  have  marveled  (unless  they  remembered  the 
easy  reason)  at  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  man  whom 
history  will  write  the  first  complete  success  in  the  Spanish  War 
and  its  corroUaries,  thus  far ;  the  man  who  knew  precisely  what 
he  wanted  and  precisely  how  to  gtt  it ;  the  only  man  of  them 
all  who  has  as  yet  turned  in  the  account  of  his  stewardship  per- 
fectly fulfilled.  But  he  does  not  fertilize  the  reporters.  With 
the  least  encourajfement  they  would  have  made  him  a  demigod  ; 
and  with  half  a  chance  to  know  of  him,  the  American  people 
would  have  taken  him  to  their  heart — for  they  love  a  Man. 

The  sreneratioii  has  produced  two  chips  of  this  old  block. 
One  is  in  the  White  House,  the  other  has  just  returned  from  a 
place  called  Cuba.  Naturally,  we  all  have  to  know  the  Presi- 
dent ;  inevitably  knowing  this  President,  we  believe  in  him, 
whatever  our  other  creeds.  But  a  man  off  in  Cuba  is  like  a 
stomach — you  don't  know  you  have  it  unless  it's  bad.  And  this 
was  not  the  one  to  help  some  pneumogastric  reporter  remind  us 
of  our  magnificent  digestion. 

If  there  is  any  man  alive  for  whom  such  Americans  as  still 
can  honor  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  and  their  country  have 
a  right  to  feel  admiration  and  gratitude,  it  is  Leonard  Wood. 
In  these  formative  years,  no  one  has  done  a  larger  service  to  his 
country,  and  no  one  else  has  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  so 
round  a  job.  The  skyrocket  heroes  to  whom  we  give  a  house 
today  and  the  laugh  tomorrow ;  the  good  men  who  with  spotless 
courage  and  skill  lick  a  ten-year-old  boy  (relatively  speaking); 
the  men  who  have  to  keep  explaining  why  they  can't  do  an  im- 
possible thing — what  history  will  do  for  them,  we  can  reasonably 
guess  by  what  we  do  by  them  ourselves  between  days.  We  are  not 
naming  any  more  postoffices  after  any  of  them.     Neither  will 
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history.  They  were  good  men ;  but  the  reporters  gave  them 
the  credits  that  really  belong:  to  the  law  of  grravitation — and  no 
one  can  live  up  to  that. 

We  hear  little,  comparatively,  of  the  one  man  who  did  the 
impossible  instead  of  explaining  why  he  couldn't  do  it.  He  took 
as  heavy  odds  as  if  Cervera  had  smashed  Sampson's  fleet — and 
he  won.  He  besieged  the  immemorial  citadels  of  sloth  and 
dirt ;  he  stormed  the  hill  of  habit  and  race  prejudice,  older  and 
steeper  than  San  Juan ;  he  sailed  in  the  teeth  of  organized 
politics  of  the  strongest  and  most  ^*  political"  nation  on  earth. 
He  gave  Cuba  better  government  than  the  United  States  has 
had  in  a  century — and  only  those  who  do  not  know  history  from 
heresy  will  stumble  at  this  comparison.  And  he  put  a  hitch  in 
the  gallop  of  them  that  feed  on  Opportunity. 

Of  course  he  couldn't  have  done  all  this,  nor  much  of  it,  if 
there  hadn't  been  another  Man  of  the  same  stripe  in  the  White 
House.  But  the  Other  Fellows  have  had  the  same  Man  back  of 
tAem.  If  we  had  had  the  likes  of  Wood  in  the  Philippines 
(instead  of  good,  learned,  godfearing  men  that  never  before 
got  where  a  street  car  mightn't  run  over  them)  we  would  have 
no  sores  there  now.  There  would  have  been  no  water-cure,  no 
sedition  law,  no  **  kill-everything-over-10,"  no  censorship,  **no 
nothing"  of  the  things  we  all  lament.  There  wouldn't  even  be 
any  Anti-Imperialists  to  lament  aloud.  Have  you  reflected 
how  long  it  is  since  they've  had  to  worry  about  Cuba  ? 

Maybe  we  have  marveled  that  Cuba  was  *'so  easy."  There 
hasn't  been  a  squeak  of  the  new  shoe  from  there.  It  wasnH 
easy.  American  statecraft  never  faced  a  harder  problem.  But 
it  had  the  right  hand  at  the  blackboard. 

If  the  American  people  really  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it,  and  are  not  wholly  engaged  by  the  persons  who  feed 
oysters  to  the  special  correspondents,  they  will  not  4et  this 
rarest  of  talents  go  idle.  We  always  need  men  who  can  handle 
men  ;  and  now  more  than  ever — since  it  is  harder  to  handle 
aliens  than  our  own.  We  have  learned  in  bitterness  the  need  of 
two  heads  to  a  ticket,  instead  of  a  head  and  tail  in  poUiwog 
proportions.  And  the  Lion  casually  suggests  that  I  while 
**  Roosevelt  and  Wood"  sounds  well,  it  would  workOeven  better. 

SETTING  To  the  youngest  republic  in  the  world,  and  the  first 

COPY,  tailor-made  one,  greeting.  Que  vive  mil  anos.  To  the 
greatest  republic  in  the  world,  honor.  May  it  never  fall  short 
of  this  fine  act.  The  Flag  has  been  Hauled  Down.  It  did  not 
"  Stay  Put."  It  shines  with  a  new  luster  because  it  no  longer 
flies  there  where  it  no  longer  belonged.  Nobody  thinks  to  call 
this  a   '*  Policy  of  Scuttle."     That  familiar    '*  argument"  of 
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robbers,  to  taunt  those  who  have  a  little  conscience  left,  is  i:et- 
ting  out  of  date  now. 

The  Organized  Appetite  is  still  trying  to  break  the  spirit  of 
our  pledge  to  Cuba,  still  trying  to  starve  her  out,  in  defiance  of 
what  the  President  truly  says  we  are  '*  bound  to  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honor  and  expediency."  But  they  will  have  to 
guess  again.  Unluckily  for  the  whole  Promoter  crowd.  Some- 
thing has  Happened.  There  is  no  more  atmosphere  of  God's 
having  ''entrusted"  tons  some  smaller  fellow  with  money  about 
him. 

But  it  is  enough  to  warp  with  a  cynical  smile  the  face  of  a 
graven  image  when  the  defeated  Promoters  shout :  **  Just  see 
what  We  have  done  for  Cuba  I  Then  trust  us  with  the  Philip- 
pines." They  quote  what  we  have  forced  them  to  do  in  one 
case,  to  beguile  us  not  to  force  them  to  do  as  decently  in  an- 
other. Aren't  we  going  to  leave  anything  for  Congressman  Hull 
and  his  sort  to  exploit  with  their  syndicates  ? 

There  are  three  reasons  why  Cuba  flies  her  own  flag  today. 
One  is  that  the  American  people  are  more  honest  than  the 
**push."  Another  is  the  character  of  the  two  men  upon 
whom  the  destiny  of  Cuba  has  largely  rested — Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Leonard  Wood.  But  the  immediate  reason  is  that, 
with  these  two  things  to  fall  back  upon  indubitably,  enough 
typical  Americans  have  **  kicked"  and  kept  kicking  until  they 
awakened  the  average  American  conscience.  But  for  the  public 
opinion  crystallized  by  men  with  enough  backbone  to  do  the  un- 
popular thing  for  their  country's  good,  willing  to  bear  the  in- 
sults and  sometimes  the  violence  of  the  rabble,  and  of  those  who 
in  the  temporary  excitement  acted  with  the  rabble  they  do  not 
belong  among — without  these  men,  the  Cuban  programme  would 
have  gone  through  as  secretly  slated. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  history  than  thaf  the  Spanish 
war  was  pulled  on  by  those  who  expected  to  profit  by  it — and 
while  they  do  not  get  what  they  expected,  the  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  we  have  thus  far  expended  have 
gone  into  someone's  pocket.  You  and  I  and  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  have  not  seen  a  bean  of  it ;  the  men  who  have  done 
the  fighting  have  got  fifty  cents  a  day  of  it  apiece — roughly 
speaking,  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  it — and  the 
rest  has  gone  mostly  to  the  people  who  have  things  to  sell  when 
their  country  has  to  have  those  things.  All  this  quite  aside 
from  the  syndicates,  franchises,  concessions  the  Promoters  are 
getting — and  intended  to  get — where  we  spilled  our  millions 
and  the  blood  of  our  boys.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  over  10,- 
000  American   lives  have  been  snuffed  out  in  the  process  by 
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bullets  and  by  diseases  American  boys  did  not  get  at  home 
They  are  ''out  for  the  stuff."  If  we  are  willing  to  "pay  the 
freig-ht,"  they  are  more  than  willing  to  have  us.  If  it  needed 
to  kill  a  million  American  boys  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  do 
you  fancy  any  of  the  gentlemen  hunting  franchises  there  would 
cry  out :  *'  Here,  we'd  like  that  opening,  but  it  costs  too  much 
blood.  Call  it  off  ? "  They  are  smart  enough  not  to  say  : 
'*Damn  the  expense,  so  long  as  you  suckers  stand  for  it;"  but 
that  is  the  core  of  the  sentiment. 

The  American  people  are  not  backing  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines. If  they  knew  how  to  let  go  without  a  wound  to  their 
self-esteem,  they'd  be  glad  to.  Only  the  people  who  have  some- 
thing to  gain  are  pushing  the  continuance  of  the  first  Spanish 
war  the  United  ^ates  ever  made.  But  we  are  already  danger- 
ously near  rebelling.  We — not  the  Antis,  but  the  People — are 
sick  of  the  whole  affair.  And  since  we  have  a  Man  at  the  top, 
the  thing  is  going  to  work  out  right.  We  shall  yet  be  as 
American  in  the  Philippines  as  we  have  been  in  Cuba. 

NATURALi^Y  Even  as  there  be  many  whose  mental   processes  sug- 

CBPHAix>us.  iT^s^  ^  chronic  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  many  whose  brains 
are  their  pockets  ;  and  still  more  who  reflect  solely  with  their 
ears — even  so  there  is  another  and  a  large  class  unto  whom  none 
of  these  tickets  are  quite  adequate.  The  often  amiable  and 
honorable  folk  who  derive  their  politics  and  their  creed  as  the 
unborn  child  is  fed,  through  a  fleshly  tube  of  whose  neither  end 
they  are  aware — these,  let  us  call  the  umbilical-minded.  Prom 
some  source  they  cannot  define,  their  nutrition  comes  to  them 
in  the  way  least  likely  to  produce  brain-fag.  If  the  person 
who  really  decides  their  political  action  came  to  their  back  door 
to  remove  the  garbage-can,  they  would  watch  him  until  he  left 
— in  pardonable  solicitude  for  their  spoons.  If  they  cared  to 
know  anything  about  ecclesiastical  history,  they  would  not  be 
so  sure  that  the  Almighty  sprained  Himself  to  get  their  church 
just  right,  and  that  He  doesn't  know  the  Other  Fellows  at  all. 
But  they  are  just  naturally  omphalocephalous. 

All  of  us,  in  our  time,  do  more  or  less  of  our  thinking  by  this 
route  ;  and  in  the  last  three  years  the  nation  has  shown  some 
tendency  to  make  it  a  habit.  But  only  those  who  will  never  be 
born  into  the  light  think  that  way,  now,  upon  the  national 
affairs  which  need  our  head-work.  Perhaps  the  funniest  of  that 
sort  are  those  who  lament  the  Philippine  debate  in  Congress. 
For  what,  under  high  heaven,  do  these  undelivered  citizens  fancy 
we  go  to  the  trouble  of  electing  90  Senators  and  356  Congress- 
men ?  To  draw  their  pay  and  Ratify  ?  To  occupy  their  mouths 
with  a  corncob  and  hold  up  their  hands  "yes"  when  the  party 
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boss  turns  his  thumb  up,  and  **no"  when  he  turns  it  down  ? 
To  refrain  from  discussion  of  public  matters  and  bend  their 
i:iant  intellects  to  directing  turnip  seeds  to  their  constituents, 
or  worrying:  the  President  until  he  makes  the  tinhorn  that 
helped  to  elect  them,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Nicaragua  ?  If  this  is 
all  they  are  for,  we  could  just  as  well  simplify  the  thing.  If 
the  Senator  is  only  a  manikin  for  the  party,  Congress  might 
just  as  well  be  composed  of  one  man  in  each  house.  Let  a 
popular  election  decide  which  party  shall  control  Senate  and 
House,  and  then  let  one  man  in  each  cast  the  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  history,  the  first  object  of  Congress 
is  to  debate  things ;  the  second  is  to  legislate  upon  things 
which  have  been  sufficiently  debated.  To  an  Indian  or  a  Hot- 
tentot it  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  elders  should  not  dis- 
cuss fully  and  freely  what  they  were  going  to  do  before  they 
did  it.  Probably  no  intelligent  foreigner  dreams  that  there  is 
in  the  United  States  even  so  unlaundered  a  Pole  that  he  would 
object  to  debate  in  Congress.  Only  we  who  are  not  foreigners 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  cleanly  people,  born  here,  gradu- 
ates of  our  schools,  who  do  object.  Doubtless  if  there  were  no 
newspapers,  there  would  by  now  be  no  such  ignorance  left 
among  us. 

As  every  person  knows  whose  umbilical  cord  has  ceased  to 
dominate  his  destiny,  the  present  debate  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  For  worse  than  three  years,  Con- 
gress has  been  suffering  from  facial  paralysis.  All  some  phono- 
graph parlor  had  to  do  was  to  squeak  *'Flag,"  and  the  446 
solons  who  sit  in  the  majestic  halls  of  the  most  imposing  build- 
ing in  America  fell  voiceless  as  dead  catfish.  But  at  last  they 
have  found  a  tongue.  We  should  disagree  with  some  of  them 
all  the  time  and  with  all  of  them  some  of  the  time,  if  we  heard 
them ;  but  we  hear  not  them  but  a  cheap  reporter.  It  isn't 
Senator  Blank  we  read  next  day  at  breakfast,  but  **Reddy" 
Atkins  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  reporter  is  to  '*  hit  only  the 
high  places  " — very  much  in  the  fashion  in  which  I  heard  a 
bishop  quote  scripture  (ironically  of  course)  30-odd  years  ago : 
"  Then  Judas  .  .  .  departed  and  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self. Gro  thou  and  do  likewise.  And  what  thou  doest  do  quickly. 
For  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  concerning  thee." 
The  bible  does  say  all  that ;  but  there  are  reportorial  hiatuses 
in  the  connection. 

As  a  rule,  the  actual  speech  in  Congress  would  a  good  deal 
impress  the  same  citizen  who  passes  the  reporter's  hasty  pot- 
shot at  it  with  easy  contempt.  If  the  reporter  could  make  that 
speech,  he  might  be  in  Congress  ;  if  he  could  grasp  it  off-hand 
and  report  it  adequately,  he  would  be  at  least  an  editor. 
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But  whether  we  agpree  or  not  with  any  or  all  the  speeches, 
only  those  who  know  less  of  the  American  Constitution  than 
any  cannibal  knows  of  his  tribal  politics  can  deem  it  a  misfor- 
tune when  Conjn^ess  debates. 

*i^^*  Things  always    move    one    way,   in   the  long  run; 

MIGHT,  and  it  is  always  easy  enough  to  know  which  way  they 
are  going  to  go.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  figure  what's  right — 
then  you  know  the  itinerary.  And  if  it  be  confusing  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  involved,  remember  that  nations  are 
only  multiples  of  the  individual,  and  that  principles  do  not 
change  with  numbers.  The  same  old  simple  law  you  heard 
when  the  first  statesman  held  you  beside  her  knee — that's  the 
law  for  76,000,000  satisfied  grown-ups. 

The  calico-minded*  fall  into  confusion  because  they  never 
think  of  this.  They  repeat  forever  the  same  old  pattern  they 
began  with.  If  another  roller  or  a  different  ink  had  been  on 
the  press,  they  would  have  been  blue  wall-flowers  instead  of 
scarlet  curlicues.  But  the  destinies  of  the  world  (including  its 
calico)  are  determined  by  those  who  do  v»^/ think  by  the  bolt. 

Persons  who  read  every  morning  how  Americans  yesterday 
burned  a  **  nigger  "  alive  in  the  United  States,  and  cut  up  his 
charred  carcass  for  relics,  and  photographed  one  another  at  said 
"bee,"  have  the  humor  to  call  us  traitors  and  "  slanderers  of 
the  Army,"  who  want  to  know  if  it  is  true,  as  charged,  that  other 
Americans,  farther  from  home,  torture  '*  niggers ;  "  and  if  it  is 
true,  to  stop  it.  It  is  true,  and  is  now  proved  to  be  true — but 
even  after  the  official  proof,  these  bolt-printed  neighbors  wanted 
to  keep  it  true.  And  then  "biff"  in  their  un-American  faces 
comes  the  President's  fist.  Roosevelt's  isn't  a  muslin  mind.  His 
ringing  words  put  forcibly  what  every  manly  man  feels  :  No 
barbarities  by  a  savage  enemy  justify,  or  will  be  held  to  justify, 
barbarity  by  American  soldiers.  He  is  on  the  trail  of  the 
brutes  who  have  shamed  us.  And  now  Gen.  Chaffee,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  forces  in  the  Philippines 
censures  the  lax  court-martial  that  acquitted  Maj.  Waller  for 
murdering  a  dozen  natives,  even  though  Waller  was  probably 
half  insane  at  the  time  ;  and  censures  Lieut.  Day  because  he  did 
not  disobey  the  brutal  orders  of  his  superior.  Do  you  realize 
what  it  means  when  an  officer  of  Chaffee's  rank  slaps  a  court- 
martial  in  the  face,  in  the  decent  language  of  army  etiquette, 
and  says  a  Lieutenant  should  have  mutinied  against  orderfc  too 
infamous  for  red  tape  to  defend?  No  other  "slanderer  of 
the    army "    has    done    so  much.      The  President  and  Gen. 

*The  character  of  calico  befng-  not  bo  much  that  is  cheap  as  that  it  is  printed  by  the 
million  yards  off  the  same  roller. 
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Chaffee — not  to  mention  the  other  entitled  men — side  with  the 
Americans  who  want  the  army  kept  clean.     And  that  side  wins. 

Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith — ^who  is  responsibly  said  to  be     "wverything 
known  in  the  service    as    '  *  Hell-Roaring  Jake  "  —  ad-  ovbk 

mits  in  Court  by  his  counsel  that  he  did  give  orders  ten!" 

to  *'  burn  and  lay  waste.     The  more  you  kill  and  burn,  the  bet- 
ter you  will  suit  me.     Kill  everything  over  ten." 

When  it  was  alleged  at  the  Waller  trial,  probably  no  grown 
man  in  the  United  States  believed  that  such  an  order  was  ever 
given  by  an  American  Greneral — as  it  certainly  never  was  by  any 
other.     But  he  himself  hath  said  it. 

"Kill  everything  over  ten."  Well,  you  know  even  boys  of 
10,  in  the  Philippines,  fight  like  little  devils ;  but,  ever  think 
what  you'd  think  of  any  other  country  where  the  children 
fought  unto  the  death  against  the  invader  ? 

It  is  not  of  record  that  Gren.  Smith  advised  his  officers  to  con- 
sult the  baptismal  records  to  be  sure  a  boy  was  quite  10  before 
shooting  him  down.  A  boy  is  a  boy.  If  he  can  walk,  what 
more  do  you  want  ?  An  assassin  may  leave  powder-burns  ;  but 
in  war,  shooting  is  done  at  500  yards  and  upward — generally 
very  far  upward.  It  isn't  generally  done  by  algebraic  formula, 
either,  nor  with  one  finger  on  the  birth-record  in  the  family 
bible.  A  man  is  hot  when  he  shoots.  If  he  has  a  Jake  Smith 
for  a  commander,  he'll  be  even  more  careless.  At  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  upward,  any  boy  over  three  would  be  a  target  under 
the  Smith  rules.  So  also,  of  course,  would  be  men  of  90  trying 
to  run  away.  And  even  girls  and  women  sometimes  come  over 
10 — in  countries  where  there  haven't  been  Smiths  already.  As 
an  American  general  gave  such  an  order,  it  is  supposable  that 
it  was  obeyed.     We  have  not  heard  that  his  troops  mutinied. 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  real  Americans  wish  to  stop  ; 
and  the  President  is  one  of  us.  And  when  these  things  shall  be 
stopped,  the  death  knell  of  the  whole  absurd  folly  will  be 
sounded.  For  there  can  be  no  conquest  without  cruelty ;  and 
cruelty  and  Americanism  do  not  mix  well. 

As  for  Smith  and  Waller  and  Day — it  is  well  known  that  the 
Lion  doesn't  admire  England's  war  against  the  Boers.  But 
England  shot  various  and  sundry  of  her  Australian  officers, 
right  recently,  for  doing  what  these  untypical  Americans  have 
done.  We  have  more  politics  than  England,  and  probably 
'*  daisen't "  shoot  anybody  ;  but  we  can  cashier  scrubs  and  mur- 
derers from  our  army,  even  yet. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  to  the  benighted  Westerner  to     ^^^^^  ^j^j^ 

testify  that  whatever  human  faults  the  Wise  Men  of  the  puffbd  up. 

East  may  have — whose  reassuring  and  benevolent  light  is  shed 

abroad  for  all,  even  unto  us — vanity  is  not  of  them.     Learning 
hath  not  puffed  them  up.     Serene  and  superior,  they  shine  on 
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unblinking' ;  quite  past  the  childish  weakness  of  confusion  when 
they  blunder ;  quite  above  the  nervousness  of  taking  thought 
not  to  blunder. 

Hardly  was  the  Critic  out  of  sight  with  its  remarks  that  Mrs. 
Stanford  had  given  thirty  millions  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  Scientific  American  referred  to  the  regents  of 
''^  Standard  University  J  Illinoisy^^  as  having  the  '*  appointment 
of  astronomers  at  Lick  Observatory."  And  next  comes  Harper^ s 
Weekly  with  an  article  setting  forth  thatPres.  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler 

'*  is  the  Pathfinder  for  the  Pacific  Slope  in  the 

language  and  literature  of  Greece,  the  first  great  Greek  scholar  to  take  up 
a  residence  in  sight  of  the  Sierras  and  inspire  the  youth  who  flock  to  the 
two  universities  by  the  Golden  Gate  to  a  generous  emulation  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  dead  language  which  is  immortal.  Sharing  with  Gildersleeve  a 
reputation  for  Greek  scholarship  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Professor  Wheeler 
made  the  Greek  school  of  Cornell  known  to  the  scholars  of  the  world. 
Barely  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  already  the  youth  of  the  American  State 
which  in  its  glorious  configuration  of  mountain  and  sea,  climate  and  prod- 
ucts, approaches  nearest  to  Greece,  are  appearimg  in  Greek  plays,  with 
l3rrical  accompaniment  of  Mendelssohn's  music." 

President  Wheeler  is  a  trump,  and  a  grreat  Greek  scholar,  and 
will  do  ponderable  things  for  our  Greek  and  other  activities. 
But  EMitor  Harvey  has  maybe  mixed  him  up  with  Cadmus.  We 
had  heard  vag^uely  of  Greek  out  here  before  Dr.  Wheeler  came. 
**  Barely  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  took  up  his  residence- 
within  sight  of  the  Sierra"  (by  forwarding  his  eyes  as  from 
New  York  to  Albany),  and  **already  the  youth  of  the  State  are 
appearing  in  Greek  plays."  It  is  a  trifling  detail  that  they  are 
youth  at  Stanford  University;  and  that  Dr.  Wheeler's  own 
young  men  and  women  at  Berkeley  haven't  as  yet  done  any 
Greek  plays.  When  they  get  ready  to,  they  will ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  under  Dr.  Wheeler  they  will  do  it  mighty  well. 
But  meantime  it  is  a  corps  of  young  men  and  women  at  Stan- 
ford University  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Fairclough 
and  Murray,  who  have  given  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  in 
several  California  cities  to  large  and  delighted  audiences,  and 
in  a  manner  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  famous 
pioneer  presentation  at  Harvard  so  many  years  ago,  which  I 
remember  well. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  assist  our  Eastern 
guides,  philosophers  and  friends  to  learn  that  California  is  in 
America,  or  to  induce  them  to  take  enough  interest  in  educa- 
tional affairs  to  know  something  about  them,  they  have  only  to 
draw  on  us  at  sight.  A  few  do  learn.  For  instance,  the  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University  has  again  taken  the  liberty  to  do 
his  duty  ;  but  the  prophecy  is  here  timidly  advanced  that  there 
will  not  be  any  Seligman  Shanghai  Court  this  time. 

The  Warner's  Ranch  Indian  Commission  was  appointed  May 
28th,  and  will  be  in  the  field  by  the  time  these  lines  are  read. 
The  arduous  nature  of  the  work  and  the  remoteness  of  its  scene 
from  telegraphic  and  postal  facilities  must  stand  as  a  plea  in 
mitigation  if  the  editor  shall  be  compelled  to  abridgre  the  Den 
for  a  single  number. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 


the  most  important  of  his  works,  nor  even  comparable  to  some 
of  them,  it  may  not  improbably  prove  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all ;  and  of  course  it  has,  along  with  its  charm,  an  en- 
during value.  It  is  doubtful  if  Gushing  could  have  written, 
in  his  later  years,  any  book  which  would  not  have  this  quality, 
even  if  he  had  tried. 

No  familiar  of  the  aborigines  has  ever  written  with  greater 
literary  charm ;  and  no  man  of  equal  literary  and  scientific 
gifts  has  ever  known  so  much  about  Indians.  Despite 
his  faults  —  and  he  had  them  —  Gushing  was  unquestionably 
a  genius ;  one  of  the  two  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
delved  into  American  ethnology  ;  and  in  his  specific  line  with- 
out a  rival.  Probably  aboriginal  folklore  was  never  more  faith- 
fully transcribed  than  in  this  volume.  As  interesting  to  chil- 
dren (and  others)  as  the  best  European  "  fairy-tales,"  these  old 
myths  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  are  fresher — and  of  course 
are  more  valuable.  The  book  contains  33  of  them,  filling  well 
on  toward  400  pages.  Besides  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  and  a  dozen  half-tones — mostly  from  the  admirable 
negatives  of  A.  C.  Vroman,  of  Pasadena  —  there  are  drawings 
made  for  the  book  by  Mr.  Gushing  himself.  The  MS.  found 
among  his  papers,  and  edited  with  extraordinary  precision  by 
Mr.  F.  W,  Hodge,  is  now  published  by  friends  for  the  benefit  of 
science  and  of  the  scientist's  family.  The  publishers  have 
made  a  volume  as  handsome  and  dignified  as  it  is  interesting. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     $3.50. 

Something  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  "saw  a  great  light,"  good 
somewhere  upon  a  road  he  began  in  the  dark,  a  revela-  '^"^ 

tion  has  fallen  upon  a  corner  of  the  Indian  Service.  To 
anyone  who  really  knows  any  of  the  things  the  Indian  office 
ought  to  know  and  habitually  does  not,  nothing  quite  so  sur- 
prising has  ever  before  happened,  in  all  the  history  of  our  In- 
dian Impolicy  as  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Indian  Schools  of 
the  United  States — for  of  course  the  only  way  in  which  the  De- 
partment could  ever  now  astonish  the  student  of  history  would 
be  by  being  right,  by  knowing  what  it  was  about.  Its  blunders 
long  ago  ceased  to  surprise  us.  Even  the  Hair-cut  Order  caused 
only  indignation  and  shame,  but  not  wonder.  We  have  learned 
to  expect  anything  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  past  years,  except 
horse  sense. 

The  first  blow  to  tradition  came  with  Commissioner  Jones's 
latest  report,  in  which  he  discovered  the  truth  that  the  biggov- 
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ernment  schools,  far  from  the  reservation,  were  serious  obstacles 
to  Indian  progress.  And  now  comes  a  more  stunning  thwack 
in  this  truly  remarkable  book,  invented  and  written  by  Miss 
Estelle  Reel,  Superintendent  of  all  Indian  Schools.  From  the 
literary  point  of  view  it  is  somewhat  crude  ;  but  as  a  text-book 
for  industrial  training,  I  know  of  nothing*  like  it.  I  am  free  to 
confess  to  have  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  Miss  Reel ;  but 
she  has  conquered  it  by  this  fine  achievement.  The  work  shows 
remarkably  faithful  and  thorough  labor,  a  genuine  desire  for 
light,  and  a  practical  common-sense  which  in  comparison  with 
Miss  Reel's  predecessors  seems  almost  supernatural.  Only  those 
who  have  known  intimately  the  caliber  of  these  predecessors 
can  realize  Miss  ReePs  advance. 

Naturally,  the  course  of  study  here  laid  out  cannot  all  be  con- 
summated— the  Indians  could  learn ;  the  trouble  is  to  find  teach- 
ers who  can  and  will  fulfill  this  exhaustive  curriculum — but  it 
is  the  right  mark  to  aim  at.  For  that  matter,  an  American  child 
who  should  go  through  the  course  here  outlined  would  be  better 
educated  than  most  of  our  schools  make  them.  Power  to 
the  lady's  elbow !  It  is  better  to  have  invented  such  a  book 
— though  few  will  ever  see  it — than  the  '*  best-selling  novel "  of 
the  year. 

ART  .  In  the  American  Anthropologist  for  Jan.-Mch.,  Dr. 

WITHOUT  Washington  Matthews,  dean  of   our  ethnologists,  has 

quiet  fun  with  the  small  angle  of  a  subject  which 
presents  a  broad  chance  for  American  humor — the  average 
immoral  carelessness  of  illustrators  when  they  pretend  to  pic- 
ture a  real  thing.  Dr.  Matthews's  paper  is  calmly  scientific, 
and  his  text  "The  Earth  Lodge  in  Art" — ^whereof  he  gives, 
first,  photographs  of  the  real  thing,  and  then  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary staggers  at  it  that  have  been  made  by  Catlin  and 
other  artists.  But  Mark  Twain  is  probably  the  only  person 
now  extant  who  could  do  full  justice  to  the  usual  illustrator. 

Mary  E.  Burt  has  made  a  fascinating  little  book  for  school 
reading  in  The  Boy  General^  a  story  of  the  life  of  Custer. 
It  is  drawn  from  Mrs.  Custer's  wonderfully  interesting  and  hu- 
man books ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  edi- 
tor has  matched  her  author^and  no  man  can  read  the  works 
of  that  modern  Penelope  without  a  hope  that  fate  may  have 
mated  himself  as  truly — the  book  is  a  good  thing  for  young 
Americans  to  read — if  they  will  skip  the  preface.  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.     60  cents. 

Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  the  erudite  and  indefatigable 
San  Franciscan,  has  brought  out  a  third  edition  of  his  scholarly 
Sonnets  from  the  Trophies  of  Heredia^  in  handsomer  dress  of 
vellum,  and  with  corresponding  betterment  of  literary  work- 
manship. He  has  not  spared  the  labor  of  the  file.  Practically 
all  the  sonnets  have  felt  it ;  and  some  have  been  wholly  recast. 
It  is  a  worthy  monument  of  tireless  scholarship.  Elder  & 
Shepard,  San  Francisco. 

Show  &  Hunt  of  Santa  Barbara  have  followed  their  success- 
ful Wedgewood  plaque  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission  with  similar 
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plates  of  San  Fernando,  San  Gabriel,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San 
r^  Luis  Rey  and  San  Carlos  Borromeo,  making  an  attractive  set  of 

r  six.    Anything  which  increases  popular  interest  in  the  Missions 

merits  encouragement ;  and  these  plates,  from  photographs,  are 
if  interesting  and  well  done.    $1  each. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University  and 
of  Prest.  McKinley's  first  Philippine  Commission,  has  put  forth 

^  in  book  form  his  noble  address  Philip-pine  Affairs;  a  Retrospect 

and  an  Outlook.  It  is  a  short  volume  full  of  meat ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  is  no  book  every  real  American,  of  whatever 

'  faith,  more  owes  it  to  himself  to  read.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York.     60  cents,  net. 

Two  interesting  illustrated  brochures  by  Dr.  Greo.  H.  Pepper 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  are 
The  Ancient  Basket  Makers  of  Southeastern  Utah  (a  supplement 
to  the  Museum  7i?«r«a/),  and  The  Making  of  a  Navajo  Blanket ^ 
reprinted  as  a    *  separate"  from  Everybody's  Magazine, 

A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  University  of  California,  reprints  in  a 
"separate"  his  interesting  Ute  Tales  from  Wa^  Journal  of  Amer- 
ican Folk  Lore.  They  are  folk-myths  collected  by  him  among 
the  Uintah  Utes.     The  author,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Honest  and  earnest"  is  a  good  thing  to  say ;  and  it  may 
well  be  said  of  Herbert  Bashford's  little  volume  of  verse.  Wolves 
of  the  Sea.  Furthermore,  it  is  good  technically  Its  need  is 
maturity.    The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.     $1. 

The  ear  non-musical,  and  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  prosody, 
mark  Cupid's  Chalice  and  other  verses  by  Frank  D.  BuUard.  On 
the  other  hand  they  have  a  college  training  and  a  very  agree- 
able husbandly  love.     The  Abbey  Press,  New  York. 

C.  F.  L. 

The  publishers  announce   BueU  Hampton  as   "A  Wonderful      the  gbnti«b 
Production,"  and  "The  Best  Story  of  the  West  Ever  Written."  art  of 

To  fortify  this  position  and  assure  the  reader  that  his  interest  has  advertising. 

been  justified,  they  print  at  the  end  of  the  story  a  number  of  '*  Opinions" 
from  *'  Eminent  men  of  letters,"  among  whom  are  included  two  Bishops, 
two  Clergymen,  a  Novelist,  a  "Late  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General," 
a  "noted  dramatic  critic,"  a  "Greneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ag-ent," 
and  others.  These  authorities  pronounce  the  story  "  most  dramatic  and 
thrilling,"  "irresistible,"  "original  and  bright,"  "filled  with  clever 
plots  "  "  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  fiction  ever  written  by  an  American 
author"— and  so  on,  for  quantity.  It  is  asserted  that  all  these  gentlemen 
have  read  the  book,  and  most  of  them  admit  it.  This  reviewer  is  quite 
too  diffident  to  lay  his  humble  offering  before  a  shrine  already  so  crowded, 
but  must  content  himself  with  a  sample  of  the  book's  sparkling  dialogue  : 

**  *  Of  course  yon  read  novels?*  said  the  major,  inqnirlnfl'ly. 

**  *  I  presume  yon  regard  it  as  a  weakness,'  replied  Hnffh,  *  bnt  I  mnst  admit  that 
a  ffood  novel  has  a  great  charm  for  me.* 

**  *  On  the  contrary,*  replied  the  Major,  *  I  regard  a  ffood  novel  as  healthful 
reading.  The  works  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lytton,Victor  Hugo,  Hawthorne, 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  of  many  other  novelists,  may  be  read  with  profit.    .    .* 

**  *  I  affree  with  yon,*  replied  Hngh,  *  though  I  must  admit  that  fiction  has  a 
general  tendency  to  cultivate  a  dislike  for  more  solid  reading-.*  ** 
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It  mig'ht  have  been  added  that  some  fictioti — particularly  that  of  the 
reckless  puffers  of  literary  wares — has  a  very  special  tendency  to  discourage 
any  more  reading*  whatever.    Forbes  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago.    $1.50. 

GOOD —  Though  The  Fighting  Bishop  is  Herbert  Mtiller  Hopkins's  first 

WITH  PROMISE  novel,  his  is  by  no  means  a  'prentice  hand  at  the  literary  work- 
OF  BETTBR.  t^^ch,  as  the  sonnet  from  his  pen  in  OuT  West  for  March 
would  sufficiently  attest.  But  a  writer  may  well  enough  produce  musical 
verses,  scholarly  essays  and  choice  short  stories,  yet  fail  utterly  at  the 
larger  construction.  Fortunately  this  book  fairly  justifies  the  more  am- 
bitious reach.  Its  characters  are  in  fact  so  life-like  as  to  make  them 
seem  rather  like  pictures  from  memory  than  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  plot  of  the  story  is  almost  negligible.  There  is  less  exciting  inci- 
dent than  the  title  seems  to  promise,  and  the  book  is  strongest  in  its  studies 
of  character  as  the  product  of  heredity,  training  and  environment.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins  is  not  yet  wholly  sure  of  his  style,  which  is  sometimes 
quite  bluntly  abrupt,  sometimes  carefully  elaborated,  and  he  occasionally 
lays  on  his  colors  with  unnecessary  thickness.  But  he  has  real  power, 
and  this  good  story  will  pretty  certainly  be  followed  by  a  better  one. 
The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.    $1.50. 
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TO  WHAT  One  need  not  be  particularly  bright  to  appreciate  the  smartness 

B'A.SE  with  which  Wallace  Irwin  has  done  what  he  set  out  to  do  in  The 
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USES  Rubdiydi  of  Omar  Khayyam^  Jr,    Neither  need  he  be  notably  in- 

sistent on  the  relation  of  literary  effort  to  life  and  morals  to  find  the  work 
utterly  unworthy — nor,  for  that  matter,  very  squeamish  to  gag  over  much 
of  it.  There  were  some  excuses  for  The  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum,  I  can 
discover  none  for  this  book,  except  such  poor  apology  as  the  author  offers  in 

"...    Thisconsoling  Thought : 
I  got  a  Market  Value  for  my  Song." 
Elder  &  Shepard,  San  Francisco.    50  cents. 

THE  COST  The  half  dosen  short  stories  published  under  the  title  of  Monica 

OF  DOING  are  excellent  specimens  of  Paul  Bourget's  literary  craftsmanship — 

J  •      which  is  to  say  that  they  are  better  worth  reading  than  most.  Few 

authors  can  lead  their  readers  so  unfalteringly  through  the  devious 
ways  of  intricate  character-study,  or  work  out  to  such  full  satisfaction  dif- 
ficult problems  of  conflicting  motive.  The  present  volume  is  dedicated  to 
B^th  Wharton — and  is  worthy  of  the  dedication.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  author  of  Modem  Moses — a  Pasadena  woman  iwriting  under  the 
name  of  **  Iseb" — declares  her  object  to  be  **  to  make  decent  people  of  in- 
terest to  the  reader,  and  to  suggest  a  plan  of  rearing  destitute  orphans  in 
private  homes."  She  succeeds  fairly  on  both  counts.  Marek  Publishing 
Co.,  lyos  Angeles.    50  cents. 

Little  Leaders  and  Editorial  Echoes  are  two  attractive  little  volumes 
made  up  from  the  editorial  writings  of  William  Morton  Payne  in  the  Dial^ 
during  the  last  ten  years.  They  consist  of  studies  in  literary  criticism, 
brief  essays  on  educational  subjects  and  biogrniphical  sketches,  and  are 
uniformly  sane,  balanced  and  scholarly.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1  each,  net. 

The  Annual  Publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 
for  1901,  includes  a  number  of  interesting  papers  read  l>efore  that  body 
and  the  Pioneers  of  I^os  Angeles  county. 

The  easy  and  pleasant  record  of  six  hundred  miles  of  canoeing  on 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  by  Reuben  Grold  Thwaites  (the  learned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  and  editor  of  the  monu- 
mental edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations)^  first  published  in  1896,  has  reached 
the  dignity  of  a  second  edition  this  year.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

C.  A.  M. 


ConducM  br  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE. 

TO    ORGANIZE    PROSPERITY. 

*IPI90  feature  of  the  Constructive  policies  is  more  vitall;  im- 
@|^      portant  to  California  and  the  West  than  the  foUow- 
inur : 

To  encourage  the  extension  of  coBperative  methods  throughout 
the  industrial  life  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
California  market,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  effecting  the  ut- 
most  economy  in  sale  of  products  and  purchase  of  supplies. 

While  the  plan  of  getting  the  water  on  the  land,  and  then  mak- 
ing: it  easy  for  people  to  obtain  homes,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
comins:  civilization,  the  art  of  cooperation  is  equally  essential 
in  the  creation  of  the  superstructure.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
if  the  land  is  the  body,  and  the  water  the  life-blood  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  cooperation  is  the  breath  of  its  nostrils  There 
could  be  no  more  fatal  mistake  in  planning  the  development  of 
a  new  country  than  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  fur- 
nish irrigation,  and  then  to  obtain  the  settlers.  It  is  equally 
important  to  create  conditions  which  will  permit  the  settlers  to 
prosper.  And  it  is  this  vital  feature  that  our  colony-builders 
have  too  often  neglected.  The  settler  must  have  markets  as 
well  as  crops  ;  a  living  price  as  well  as  markets  ;  a  chance  to 
obtain  his  necessary  supplies  on  reasonable  terms  ;  and  capital 
with  which  to  operate.  Otherwise,  the  most  fertile  soil  and 
abundant  water  supply  will  not  avail  to  make  him  prosperous. 
To  illustrate,  let  me  quote  an  extreme  instance  of  the  difficul- 
ties surrounding  the  settlement  of  new  lands  by  willing  people 
of  small  means. 

A   gentleman  in   Southern  California   advertised   for         homb 
household  help.  Among  those  who  applied  was  a  woman  that 

who  told  a  pitiful  tale  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  home  in  fahbd. 

the  beautiful  Southland.  She  and  her  husband  had  for  years 
nursed  in  their  hearts  the  dream  of  a  little  home  of  their  own. 
Finally,  they  made  the  attempt  by  purchasing  a  few  acres  and 
paying  fifty  dollars  down.  They  had  no  money  for  improve- 
ments.    Along  the  upper  edge  of  their  land  a  full  canal  carried 
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an  abundance  of  water,  but  these  poor  people  could  not  pur- 
chase the  melting  snow  of  the  water-merchant.  Therefore, 
they  were  compelled  to  raise  a  cn^ain  crop  for  hay.  In  this  they 
were  fairly  successful,  but  were  forced  to  dispose  of  the  crop, 
under  pressure  of  their  poverty,  at  the  low  price  of  $4  per 
ton.  A  few  months  later  the  same  hay  was  worth  $1T 
per  ton  in  the  market.  After  a  brief  struggle  the  home 
was  abandoned.  The  man  became  a  servant  in  the  country, 
the  woman  a  servant  in  the  town.  Practically  they  were 
divorced  by  economic  conditions.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
the  baby  died,  and  that  may  have  been  a  mercy,  since  it  is 
difKcult  to  understand  how  people  can  rear  children  under 
such  circumstances.  Now,  if  those  poor  people  had  lived 
in  New  Zealand,  in  various  European  countries,  or  even 
in  downtrodden  Ireland,  the  government  would  have  irri- 
gated their  land,  given  them  an  opportunity  to  get  foothold 
upon  it  on  terms  they  could  accept,  and  established  a  system  to 
enable  them  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  put  a  roof  on  the 
barn,  to  buy  a  horse,  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  to  hold  the  hay  until 
it  could  be  sold  advantageously.  While  this  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  is  well  to  measure  our  plans  by  this  low  standard. 
Let  us  put  them  to  the  severest  test,  and  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  are  more  poor  people  than  rich  ones  looking  for  homes  on 
our  western  soil. 

GETTING  MBN  ^^  Americaus  lead  the  world  in  many  respects,  but  in 

ON  THE  others  we  lag  far  behind  the  procession.  We  know  how 
^^*  to  make  money ;  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  homes 
for  the  masses  on  the  land.  Not  only  New  2^aland,  but  many 
European  countries,  are  far  ahead  of  us  when  it  comes  to  estab- 
lishing poor  men  on  the  soil.  Now  it  happens  that  this  has  be- 
come one  of  our  national  problems,  and  in  California  and  the 
West  the  foremost  of  our  problems.  True,  there  are  rich  peo- 
ple who  come  here  to  make  fine  estates,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  them.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  masses  of  men  who  want  to  come  here  be- 
cause they  are  comparatively  poor  and  therefore  desire  to  better 
their  conditions.  Let  no  one  think  that  men  are  unworthy  set- 
tlers because  they  are  poor.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not 
rich,  nor  were  the  hosts  who  gradually  extended  the  web  of 
civilization  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  over  the  region  drained  by  the  Father  of  Waters. 
We  must  deal  in  the  future  not  only  with  the  same  element  of 
self-respecting  poverty,  but  with  new  economic  conditions 
which  demand  the  scientific  organization  of  industry,  as  the 
conditions  of  former  generations  did  not. 
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How  shall  we  organize  prosperity  for  those  who  till     ^^^j^  of 
the  soil  ?  We  must  answer  this  question,  first  of  all,  for  broad 

the  people  who  are  already  here.     While  we  all  desire  pi#ans. 

millions  of  new  population,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  pros- 
perity of  those  now  living  in  California  is  even  more  important. 
And  we  should  also  remember  that  their  prosperity  would  be  the 
best  possible  advertisement  for  new  settlers.  Above  all,  in  shap- 
ing our  plans  we  must  make  them  so  broad  and  scientific  that 
they  will  be  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  future.  We  have 
got  to  bring  together  four  great  elements  that  are  now  neg- 
lected— waste  land,  waste  water,  waste  labor,  and  waste 
capital. 

The  industrial  organization  of  Europe  is  full  of  valu-     ^^^  pater- 
able  lessons  for  us.     Every  country  on  the  continent  has  nawsm  of 

struggled  with  these  problems  for  many  years.  The  best  burope. 

thought  of  the  best  brains  has  been  lavished  upon  them.  And 
at  last  a  great  system  of  cooperation  has  been  brought  to  a  won- 
derful degree  of  perfection.  Space  is  not  available  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  methods  that  are  used  in  various  countries. 
But  the  reader  should  understand  that  the  plan  which  is  now  to 
be  submitted  for  his  consideration  is  based  on  careful  studies  of 
the  system  used  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Hungary  and  Ireland.  The  dominant  note  in  all 
these  systems  is  paternalism — the  fostering  care  of  the  govern, 
ment  for  its  people.  Do  Americans  object  to  the  use  of  the 
principle  ?  If  so,  we  are  utterly  inconsistent.  We  have  loaned 
millions  to  railroads  and  given  them  vast  subsidies  in  the  way 
of  land-grants.  We  have  protected  industries  behind  a  wall  of 
tariffs.  We  are  talking  now  of  granting  millions  of  cash  to 
encourage  steamship  lines.  Shall  we,  then,  draw  the  line  at 
the  farmer  and  homemaker  and  say  that  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand  is  pernicious  paternalism,  but  to  help  the  railroad,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  steamship  owner  is  wise  and  beneficient 
statesmanship  ?  Nonsense  I  No  such  illogical  proposition  can 
be  defended  for  a  moment.  If  there  are  those  who  take  such 
ground  we  will  meet  them  in  every  town  and  on  every  highway 
and  debate  the  merits  of  the  question.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  popular  verdict,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  three  great  requirements  of  successful  cooper-     ^„^ 
ation  are  education,  organization,   and  administration.  three 

To  expand  the  statement  a  little,  our  people  must  be  bssentiaw. 

first  taught  that  they  must  cooperate;  second,  they  must  be 
organized  so  that  they  can  cooperate ;  third,  they  must  have 
able  and  authoritative  guidance  and  leadership.     A  mob  can- 
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not  work  together  successfully ;  but  a  disciplined  army  is  irre- 
sistible. Our  first  step,  then,  toward  a  great  organization  in 
California  must  be  to  educate  the  people  systematically.  Then 
they  must  be  organized.  Finally,  they  must  be  wisely  guided 
in  the  conduct  of  these  undertakings.  Let  us  see  precisely 
what  practical  steps  can  be  suggested  to  this  end. 

A  DBFiNiTB  Every  national  cooperative  system  in  Europe  finds  its 

pi«AN  head  in  a  government  ofKcial.     We  should  have  at  Sac- 

PROPOSBD.  ramento  a  single  public  officer  to  serve  at  the  head  of  a 
department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  He  should  be  a  man 
not  only  of  experience,  but  of  brains,  heart  and  reputation — 
such  a  man,  let  us  say,  as  A.  H.  Naftzger,  or  Prof.  D.  T. 
Fowler.  A  man  of  this  sort  is  perfectly  capable  of  educating 
and  organizing  public  sentiment,  provided  a  reasonable  fund  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Probably  $25,000  a  year  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  present.  In  Europe  such  grants  of  money  are 
called  *' subventions  to  cooperative  industry,"  but  with  us  it 
would  be  just  a  plain  appropriation  of  so  much  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mere 
fact  that  California  had  given  her  consent  to  such  a  proposition 
would  carry  the  whole  weight  of  her  moral  and  official  influence 
to  the  side  of  coooperation.  We  should  then  be  started  upon  a 
new  economic  era.  The  great  lessons  of  industrial  organization 
in  other  lands  should  also  be  taught  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges.  They  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages. 

^»^.«rx^T^^  The  next  step  would  also  be  very  closely  modeled  on 

ORGAlVlZlMG  , 

THE  European  precedent.     Cooperative  societies  should  be 

PBOPi«B.  organized  in  every  city,  every  town  and  every  hamlet 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  These  would  be  for  purposes  of 
education,  but  they  would  also  serve  as  so  many  reservoirs 
whence  members  might  be  drawn  for  various  small  cooperative 
companies.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  four  distinct 
purposes  to  be  accomplished,  as  follows : 

1.  Codperative  buying^  so  that  great  savings  could  be  effected 
in  the  purchase  of  all  supplies.  This  could  be  done  on  the 
Rochdale  system.  The  saving  to  be  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers  would  range  all  the  way  from  ten  per  cent  in  large 
cities  to  fifty  per  cent  in  remote  localities,  where  merchants  now 
"  carry"  their  customers  from  year  to  year  and  charge  enormous 
profits. 

2.  Codperative  manufacturing^   such    as  would   be  done  in 

creameries,  canneries,  wineries,  and  various  packing  establish- 
ments. 
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3.  Codferative  sellings  for  the  disposal  of  raw  and  finished 
products  throufi^hout  the  country.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  just  such  machinery  as  is  now  employed  by  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchangre. 

4,  Cod-perative  banking^  after  the  manner  of  the  Raffeisen 
system,  which  is  now  so  widely  used  throughout  Europe.  By 
this  means  whole  communities  combine  their  credit,  borrow 
money  at  the  lowest  current  rates,  and  loan  it  to  individuals  on 
most  favorable  terms. 

To  these  four  leading  purposes  another  might  be  added  in  the 
shape  of  various  manufacturing  industries  to  be  engaged  in  by 
workingmen.  For  instance,  the  workingmen  of  Los  Angeles 
have  $40,000  invested  in  a  laundry.  The  enterprise  is  paying 
them  $1,350  net  monthly  profits,  which  they  are  now  preparing 
to  invest  in  new  cooperative  undertakings.  It  was  by  just  this 
process  that  the  Rochdale  system  of  Great  Britain  gradually 
expanded  to  its  present  immense  proportions. 

Undoubtedly  various  classes  of  producers — such  as  the      d^^ails 
orange,  fresh  deciduous,  dried  fruit,  olive  and  grain-  of  thb 

growers — would  have  to  be  organized  separately.     Each  organization. 

would  possess  certain  interests  not  common  to  all.  The  man  who 
is  growing  only  raisins,  for  instance,  would  not  care  to  invest  in 
the  winery  or  creamery,  though  very  likely  he  would  belong  to 
the  same  store  and  the  same  bank.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
same  set  of  selling  machinery  might  be  used  in  disposing  of  the 
product  of  all  these  producers,  except  those  of  the  grain  and 
dairymen,  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  a  few  big  stores  in  leading  points  like  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  could  sell  all  these  products  at  retail,  thus 
eliminating  all  the  agencies  that  now  come  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  with  great  benefit  to  both.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  entire  fabric  of  cooperative  industry  could 
be  brought  into  existence  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year. 
But  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  it  would  all  come  in 
good  time  here  just  as  it  has  done  in  Europe. 

We    have    now  suggested  plans  for    education   and     ^^^  thbm 
organization.    The  most  important  feature  yet  remains  ai4«  bb 

to  be  dealt  with— administration.     How  are  the  affairs  fbdbratod. 

of  this  web  of  cooperative  institutions  to  be  carried  on  safely, 
wisely  and  successfully,  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year? 
Ah,  there's  the  rub !  We  know  that  in  any  business  where 
there  is  a  multitude  of  partners  there  is  liable  to  be  jealousy 
and  dissension,  swiftly  leading  to  demoralization  and  disrup- 
tion.    But  this  has  not  happened  in  Europe,  and  need  not  hap- 
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pen  in  California  if  we  still  follow  where  our  friends  over-seas 
have  led  the  way.  All  the  cooperative  institutions  should  be 
federated.  Let  each  send  a  representative  to  a  County  Council. 
Thus  they  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  one  solid  unit  in 
a  local  way.  Then  let  each  of  the  County  Councils  be  federated 
agrain  in  a  State  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  our 
Naftzger  or  our  Fowler.  Think  of  the  strengfth  of  an  economic 
fabric  brought  under  such  a  form  of  administration !  While 
each  cooperative  company,  and  each  separate  body  of  producers, 
would  retain  its  own  individuality,  and  be  conducted  by  its  own 
oflScers,  all  would  stand  united  in  these  federated  bodies,  com- 
posed of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  land,  and  back  of  them 
would  stand  the  great  State  of  California  with  its  official  repre- 
sentative at  the  head  of  the  organization,  and  with  its  moral 
influence  and  prestige  arrayed  on  the  same  side.  Does  anyone 
believe  that  under  this  plan  the  raisin-growers  would  now  be 
full  of  doubts  and  fears,  the  prune-growers  hovering  between 
dissolution  and  reorganization,  and  the  grain-farmers  groping 
around  in  the  dark  trying  to  get  together  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
We  would  save  our  people  millions  a  year  in  the  cost  of  supplies. 
We  would  save  them  more  millions  in  the  profits  that  now  go 
to  the  private  owners  of  canneries,  wineries,  creameries,  pack- 
ing-houses and  commission  agencies.  Besides  all  this,  we  would 
add  tens  of  millions  to  real  estate  values.  I  am  told  by  a  good 
authority  that  effective  cooperation  would  double  the  value  of 
every  acre  of  fruit  land  in  California.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that  there  are  500,000  acres  of  land  in  such  cultivation, 
worth  at  least  $100  per  acre.  Double  these  values  and  you  have 
added  $50,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

^g^  What  are  the  objections  to  this  great  policy  of  organ- 

oBjKcnoNs  ized  and  federated  cooperation  with  the  assistance  of 

CONSIDERED.     ^^^  g^^^^  ^    Perhaps  the  small  storekeeper  says  it  will 

put  him  out  of  business.  Well,  he  is  a  doomed  man  anyhow. 
The  department  store  will  get  him  if  he  doesn't  watch  out  I 
Would  he  not  rather  be  absorbed  by  the  cooperative  store  in 
which  he  would  be  a  partner  and  possibly  the  manager  ?  Per- 
haps the  private  owner  of  the  packing-house  objects  to  the  plan. 
Sorry,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  method  whereby  the 
man  who  grows  raisins,  for  instance,  may  sell  his  product  at  a 
high  price,  while  the  man  who  buys  and  packs  raisins  shall  get 
them  at  a  low  price.  Somebody  must  give  way.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  in  the  end  the  grower  must  own  the  packing-house 
or  the  packing-house  will  own  him.  The  old  days  of  competi- 
tion are  gone,  to  return  no  more.  The  big  fellows  have  per- 
fected   a  system   of  cooperation   for  themselves.     The  many- 
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headed  people  must  do  the  same.  Some  will  say  that  transport- 
ation is  the  real  problem.  There  is  something:  to  say  on  that 
score.  Unquestionably  the  best  method  of  g:etting  the  lowest 
rate  consistent  with  the  continued  employment  of  j^reat  amounts 
of  capital  in  railway  enterprises  will  be  much  discussed  in  the 
future.  And  yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  even  now  the  rail- 
roads seem  to  do  fairly  well  by  the  large  shippers,  such  as  the 
commission  houses  in  California  and  the  trusts  throughout  the 
country.  When  the  organized  producers  of  California  shall 
become  the  great  shippers — in  time  the  only  shippers — is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  be  treated  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  which  they  now  complain?  *'Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  none  of  the  policies     ^      ^oat> 
advocated   by  the  California  Constructive    League    is  to 

more  important  than  this  policy  aiming  at  the  creation  succbss. 

of  better  conditions  for  those  who  toil  in  country  and  in  town. 
It  is  a  plan  to  organize  prosperity.  If  there  is  anybody  whose 
true  interest  is  opposed  to  this  development,  he  surely  represents 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  citizenship.  Speaking  broadly,  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Surely  it  is  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  that  these  plans  should  prevail.  This  is 
the  period  of  agitation  and  education.  But  later  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  men  who  believe  that  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.  And,  if  enough  such  men  are  chosen,  the  thing 
will  be  done,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer 
to  the  question :    "  How  can  a  man  prosper  in  California  ?" 


THOUGHTS  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA, 

By  NANCY  K.   FOSTER. 

LONG  the  Appian  road  we  went  today, 
Strewn  with  the  precious  fragments  of  the  past — 
Fragments  of  Rome  I  that  time  and  storm  outlast ; 
Mile  after  mile  the  champaign  stretched  away, 
Broider'd  with  daisies  springing  'midst  decay; 
The  Alban  hills  long  wistful  shadows  cast ; 
Spectres  of  glory,  vanquished,  tragic,  vast. 
Loomed  in  old  archways  and  tall  towers  gray. 

Dreaming  I  fall,  and  other  mountains  see. 
Nobler  than  any  Italy  may  show ; 
Fold  upon  fold  upcrowd  in  majesty, 
Pale  amber  lights,  deep  purples  all  aglow! 
And  in  my  ears  an  ageless  melody — 
The  broad  Pacific  eloquently  slow  I 

Rome. 
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SBCOND  PAPER  IN  THE  SBHIBS  :    *  *  LOOKING  CAI.IPORNIA  IN 

THB  PACB."* 

flTT  is  important,  in  following  these  searching  papers  on 
J[  "  Looking  California  in  the  Face,"  that  the  writer's  point 
of  view  should  be  understood.  In  discussing  the  unfavor- 
able side  of  existing  conditions  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to 
belittle  any  locality  or  community.  This  magazine  is  the 
friend  and  champion  of  California  and  all  the  West  It  has  a 
vast  appreciation  of  their  incalculable  resources  and  their 
mighty  future.  But  the  country  is  new  and  little  developed. 
We  are  trying  to  build  it  into  the  splendid  proportions  which 
nature  evidently  intended  it  to  assume.  '  This  may  only  be  done 
by  a  frank  discussion  of  present  conditions,  including  certain 
evil  tendencies  that  may  be  observed.  The  truth  is,  that  we 
have  lived  through  two  eras  already  and  come  to  the  threshold 
of  a  third.  The  first  era  was  that  of  rude  pioneering ;  the 
second,  that  of  booming  and  speculating.  The  new  one  is  to  be 
the  true  avenue  to  greatness,  for  it  it  the  era  to  state-building. 
We  are  to  lay  deep  foundations  on  which  future  generations 
shall  rear  the  superstructure. 

THE  COUNTY  OP  SAN  DIBGO. 

One  of  the  great  counties  of  California  is  that  which  stretches 
along  the  border  of  Mexico,  occupying  a  territory  as  large  as 
that  of  i  Massachusetts.  It  has  less  rainfall  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  and  is  in  all  respects  typical  of  the 
great  Southwest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  fortu- 
nately endowed  with  the  raw  materials  of  the  irrigation  indus- 
try than  any  other  locality.  Along  its  eastern  border  flows  one 
of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Arid  America — the  Colorado.  In  the 
high  mountains  rising  from  the  coast  are  numerous  reservoir 
sites.  Great  stretches  of  fertile  soil  are  found  wherever  water 
is  available  for  their  reclamation.  The  climate  is  admittedly 
the  best  in  the  world.  Here,  then,  is  a  good-sized  empire  wait- 
ing to  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  immense  productiveness  if 
we  can  but  solve  the  problem  of  bringing  the  wasting  water  and 
the  willing  man  to  the  waiting  land. 

In  discussing  the  economic  situation  as  it  exists  in  San  Diego 
county,  and  considering  how  it  may  be  improved,  it  is  well  to 
divide  the  subject  into  three  parts,  as  follows  :  First,  the  great 
desert  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  Colorado;  second,  the  western 
slope  and  its  possibilities  of  storage ;  third,  the  districts  already 
watered  by  means  of  private  enterprise. 

*The  first  paper  in  this  series,  **The  Kinffs  River  Conqnest,**  appeared  in  Out  Wbst  for 
March  and  April,  19Q2. 
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I. 

THE  WONDERFUL  DESERT. 

The  most  remarkable  body  of  land  in  the  arid  regions  is  that 
in  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  river,  which  occupies  the  eastern 
part  of  San  Dieg^o  county.  It  is  a  wide  plain  of  very  fertile 
soil,  composed  of  fine  and  deep  alluvium  which  has  been 
brought  by  the  great  stream  from  the  valleys  along  its  course 
in  many  ages  of  the  past.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  ex- 
perts have  declared  that  much  of  this  land  is  so  impregnated 
with  alkali  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  But  we  have  often 
found  in  dealing  with  western  lands  that  ^^  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  eating."  The  latest  reports  from  the  desert  tell 
us  that  the  best  crops  under  the  new  canal  system  are  growing 
on  lands  where  the  experts  said  nothing  would  grow.  Further- 
more, it  is  reported  that  those  lands  which  were  in  crop  last 
year  show  even  larger  productiveness  this  season.  Time  will 
tell  much  more  than  the  experts  are  able  to  do.  Science  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  in  such  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  all  the  gloomy  predictions  concerning  undeveloped  localities 
were  heeded,  several  of  the  most  famous  agricultural  districts 
would  never  have  been  conquered  from  the  wilderness. 

It  is  admitted  bv  all  that  an  immense  tract  of  land  on  the 
desert  can  be  reclaimed  with  the  waters  of  the  Colorado.  In- 
deed, the  present  productive  capacity  of  Southern  California 
can  be  duplicated  there  alone. 

After  years  of  fruitless  effort  an  enterprising  set  of  men  suc- 
ceeded in  inaugurating  an  irrigation  system  to  cover  a  portion 
of  these  lands.  They  adopted  a  unique  plan  of  organizing  the 
work.  They  made  one  wholesale  company  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  small  local  companies — small  only  in  comparison 
with  the  parent  concern — to  distribute  the  water  over  the  land. 
Thus,  instead  of  selling  "water  rights,"  they  sold  *' water 
shares"  in  what  were  intended  to  be,  in  the  end,  cooperative 
companies  composed  of  landowners. 

The  manner  in  which  people  were  found  to  file  on  the  land 
and  purchase  water  shares  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous  real 
estate  operations  in  the  history  of  California.  Over  100,000 
acres  were  taken  up  in  little  more  than  a  year. '  During  that 
time  the  price  of  water  shares  rose  from  $5.75  to  $20.  The  irri- 
gation works  are  far  from  completion,  but  are  furnishing  water 
today  for  a  district  considerably  larger  than  that  at  Riverside 
The  wholesale  manner  in  which  water  shares  were  purchased 
by  certain  interests  indicates  that  some  very  large  land  holdings 
were  carved  out  of  the  public  domain.    The  maximum  amount 
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that  can  be  leg^ally  taken  is  320  acres.     Few  took  less  than  this. 
Speculation  is  rife  on  the  desert,  both  in  land  and  in  water. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVB  BEEN. 

The  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  had  a  grreat  opportu- 
nity to  do  something:  for  its  people  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
orado Desert.  It  might  have  accomplished  it  without  losing  a 
dollar  in  the  end,  and  by  so  doing  it  would  have  added  many 
millions  of  property  to  its  taxable  wealth,  and  made  homes  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  need  homes. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  nation  owned 
every  foot  of  this  land  for  years.  Then,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  no  settler  could  make  his  home  upon  it  until  the  grreat 
river  had  been  diverted  from  its  channel  and  spread  over  the 
soil.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  large  capital.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  this  capital  came  from  private  sources  the 
settlers  would  be  charged  *'  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  Further- 
more, we  have  learned  from  all  past  experience  that  the  more 
valuable  the  land  the  more  certain  it  is.  to  be  pounced  upon  by 
speculators  and  absorbed  by  those  who  want  to  create  large  es- 
tates.    All  this  has  actually  happened,  and  how  much  woe  is  to 

come  from  it  only  the  future  can  reveal. 

Now,  if  the  nation  had  acted  wisely  it  would  have  done  some- 
thing like  this  : 

First,  it  would  have  had  the  soil  analyzed  by  its  experts  be- 
fore it  was  opened  to  settlement  rather  than  afterward.  It  is 
just  as  easy,  and  much  more  sensible,  as  well  as  humane,  to  do 
these  things  in  advance  instead  of  waiting  until  large  numbers 
of  people  have  invested  their  means  and  labor  in  trying  to  do 
something  that  may  prove  impossible. 

Second,  if  the  enterprise  were  found  feasible,  the  nation 
would  have  proceeded  to  build  a  magnificent  system  of  irriga- 
tion works.  These  works  would  not  only  provide  a  secure  and 
impregnable  heading  for  the  canals  and  splendid  distributaries, 
but  also  drainage  canals  and  complete  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  of  power.  Doubtless  the  whole  thing 
could  have  been  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10  per  acre, 
or  a  total  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  How  easily  the  land 
could  have  borne  this  burden,  provided  it  had  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation,  drainage  and  power !  Since  the  nation 
can  get  all  the  money  it  needs  zX  2%  per  cent,  the  interest 
charge  would  amount  to  only  25  cents  per  acre.  In  a  quarter  of 
century  the  settlers  could  payoff  the  principal  without  feeling  it. 

Third,  the  nation  should  have  fixed  eighty  acres  as  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  any  settler  could  take ;  should  have  per- 
mitted that  amount  only  to  settlers  possessing  sufficient  means 
to  handle  such  an  area,  while  holding  others  down  to  forty,  or 
even  twenty,  acres  ;  and  should  have  provided  that  actual  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  for  five  years  should  be  the  condition  of 
receiving  title  deed. 
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Has  any  reader  of  this  magazine  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
policy  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  thoroughly  pros- 
perous and  very  large  community  on  the  Colorado  Desert  ? 
Does  any  reader  believe  what  has  been  done  there  by  private  en- 
terprise and  speculation  will  produce  the  same  desirable  result  ? 
What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  better  plan  ?  Only  the  ignor- 
ance and  indifference,  concerning  this  neglected  region,  of  those 
who  make  our  laws.  The  good  business  sense  of  the  American 
people  would  lead  them  to  adopt  wise  plans  if  they  were  at  all 
familiar  with  these  problems. 

II. 

THE  WESTERN  SLOPE. 

Space  is  not  available  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  great  stor- 
age possibilities  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  where  a 
little  empire  of  fertile  soil  slopes  gently  to  the  sea.  A  good  ex- 
ample showing  the  waste  of  water  and  of  land,  and  showing 
what  might  be  done  under  a  good  public  policy,  is  the  situation 
on  the  San  Luis  Rey.  Here  is  a  magnificent  storage  opportu- 
nity, where  water  might  be  held  for  175,000  acres  of  the  finest 
fruit  lands  in  the  world.  During  the  past  winter  the  rains  have 
poured  off  the  mountains  and  foothills  into  the  ocean,  leaving 
these  sunny  slopes  bare  and  brown,  save  for  a  few  glorious 
weeks  when  they  are  green  and  fragrant  with  grass  and 
flowers. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  build  the  San  Luis 
Rey  reservoir  by  means  of  private  enterprise.  They  have  all 
failed.  And  if  they  failed  in  the  days  when  irrigation  invest- 
ment seemed  popular,  there  is  surely  little  hope  for  them  now 
that  capital  has  withdrawn  itself  almost  entirely  from  the  field. 
It  is  notoriously  true  that  the  millions  invested  in  private  irri- 
gation works  have  almost  invariably  failed  to  earn  dividends, 
though  they  have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  social  and 
economic  gains. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  San  Luis  Rey  reservoir 
can  be  constructed.  This  is  by  means  of  public  enterprise.  The 
nation  will  doubtless  help — at  least  with  surveys  and  possibly 
with  actual  construction — but  the  burden  of  building  and  main- 
taining the  works  must  rest  upon  the  State.  The  irrigation 
policy  advocated  by  the  California  Constructive  League  will 
store  the  wasted  waters  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  and  redeem  a 
splendid  district  from  economic  paralysis.  Let  the  State  have 
an  administrative  board  to  deal  with  the  waters.  Let  a  district 
be  created  which  shall  comprehend  this  entire  watershed.  Let 
the  State  issue  its  own  three  per  cent  bonds  and  buy  the  district 
bonds  at  four  per  cent.  Then  let  the  administrative  board  con- 
struct and  administer  the  reservoirs  and  canals,  collecting  the 
cost  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  lands  benefited.  This  would 
be  a  paying  transaction  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  not  only  the  way  to  transform  the  San  Luis  Rey  country 
from  a  wilderness  into  a  region  of  beautiful  homes,  but  it  is  the 
only  way. 
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ni. 

FAILURE  OP  PRIVATE  EFFORTS. 

San  Diego  county  was  once  a  lively  field  of  irrigation  spec- 
ulation. It  is  such  no  more  The  speculation  is  a  failure 
— a  financial  failure,  because  it  has  not  paid  dividends  ;  an 
economic  failure,  because  it  kas  not  settled  the  lands ;  a  politi- 
cal failure,  because  it  has  embroiled  the  community  in  litiga- 
tion with  fruitless  results. 

The  San  Diego  Flume  was  a  daring  engineering  work  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  The  Sweetwater  dam  has  been  much 
pictured  and  celebrated,  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  it  has  more 
reputation  than  water.  The  enterprise  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Mountain  Water  Company  (the  Spreckels-Babcock 
works)  which  now  shows  signs  of  renewed  life,  would  inevitably 
have  failed  except  for  its  boundless  financial  backing.  None  of 
these  undertakings  have  proven  good  investments.  They  are 
striking  illustrations  of  the  evident  fact  that  Gk>d  did  not 
intend  men  to  make  merchandise  of  the  melting  snow  and  the 
babbling  brook. 

So  much  for  the  investor.  How  about  the  settler  ?  Ask  the 
men  of  Chula  Vista — that  most  favored  and  charming  of  all 
California  settlements  so  far  as  natural  conditions  are  concerned. 
They  will  tell  you  a  tale  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
San  Diego  county  must  have  new  methods  to  realize  its  irriga- 
tion possibilities.  And  you  will  get  much  the  same  story  if 
you  go  to  that  other  beautiful  neighborhood,  the  Valley  of  El 
Cajon.  For  years  the  struggle  has  been  on  between  the  water- 
lord  and  the  settler.  It  has  led  to  continued  litigation,  costly 
and  well-nigh  disastrous  to  both  sides.  The  worst  feature  of  it 
is  that  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Chula  Vista,  the  settlers  have 
paid  for  the  water  that  they  do  not  get.  It  would  be  a  happy 
relief  for  the  owners  of  these  systems — and  happier  yet  for  those 
whose  living  is  dependent  upon  them — if  all  these  works  might 
be  absorbed  into  one  comprehensive  public  system,  which  should 
go  on  to  final  completion  and  store  every  drop  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  numerous  watersheds.  That  would  end  the 
strife  between  company  and  settler.  It  would  usher  in  a  day  of 
active  colonization. 

THE  CITY  OF  SAN    DIEGO. 

Located  upon  a  beautiful  site,  and  designed  by  nature  to  be 
one  of  the  country's  most  useful  seaports,  San  Diego  awaits  the 
impulse  which  may  only  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  development 
of  its  surrounding  resources  and  a  direct  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  East.  Perhaps  no  other  city  in  California  has 
so  much  at  stake  in  the  outworking  of  a  great  irrigation  policy. 

How  long  must  the  winter  floods  go  wasting  to  the  sea  ?  How 
long  must  the  sunny  slopes  lie  bare  and  brown  ?  How  long 
must  the  beautiful  city  wait  by  the  shining  bay  for  human 
genius  to  solve  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  magnificent  re- 
sources which  nature  has  provided  ? 
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THE  CAUSE   IN   THE  METROPOLIS. 

YiNURING  the  past  three  weeks  the  Constructive  cause  has 
Jj^tf  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  metropolis.  And 
the  indications  are  that  San  Francisco  is  quite  as  much 
interested  in  these  ideas  as  the  Interior,  From  the  first  it  has 
been  a  question,  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the  movement, 
whether  the  great  city  would  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  real- 
izing what  is,  perhaps,  primarily  a  rural  aspiration.  The  truth 
is,  of  course,  that  the  metropolis  is  built  solely  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  behind  it,  and  that  whatever  makes  for  growth 
or  depression  in  the  country  must  inevitably  be  reflected  in  the 
business  life  of  the  city.  But  would  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco take  that  view  of  the  matter  ?  That  was  a  question 
which  could  only  be  answered  as  the  result  of  an  actual  effort. 

After  holding  a  number  of  meetings  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  after  approaching  many  prominent  citizens  on  the 
subject,  we  are  now  able  to  aay  that  metropolitan  sentiment  is 
not  one  whit  behind  that  of  the  rural  districts  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Constructive  cause.  There  have  been  no  more  earn- 
est meetings  anywhere  than  those  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land, The  initial  meeting  in  the  former  city  furnished  350 
members  for  the  first  city  club.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  membership  of  some 
thousands. 

The  first  person  in  the  metropolis  to  exhibit  an  interest  in 
the  Constructive  League  was  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  He  told  the 
story  of  the  movement  to  his  large  audiences  in  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  San  Francisco  several  weeks  ago,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a  friendly  hearing  when  the  spokesman  of  the 
League  should  appear  in  the  city.  The  first  San  Francisco 
meeting  was  held  at  Golden  Gate  Hall,  May  7tti.  It  brought 
out  a  large  and  representative  attendance.     As  in  the  case  of 
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the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  the  speaker  was  surprised  and  grati- 
fied  to  observe  that  his  city  audience  appreciated  the  discussion 
of  irrigation,  land  settlement,  and  cooperation  fully  as  much  as 
the  country  audiences  previously  addressed.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  : 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  the  policies  of  the  California  Constructive 
L/eague  so  ably  discussed  by  the  President  of  the  organization,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  we  declare  ourselves  in  hearty  accord  with  said  policies, 
which  aim  at  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  by  means  of  public  irrigation 
works,  the  introduction  of  the  New  Zealand  plan  for  the  State  purchase 
and  colonization  of  large  holdings  and  the  development  of  scientific  co- 
operation. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  enroll  the  Unity  Club  as  a  member  of  the 
Constructive  League,  and  pledge  our  efforts  to  extend  the  membership  and 
influence  of  the  California  Constructive  L/eague  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  the  State. 

The  resolutions  brought  out  a  lively  discussion.  Prominent 
men,  like  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Edward  F.  Adams  of  the  Chron- 
icle^ and  Judge  Rosenbaum,  challenged  the  position  of  the 
League  on  the  New  Zealand  land  system.  Curiously  enough, 
some  of  the  opponents  took  the  ground  that  such  a  land  policy 
would  be  degrading  to  the  settlers.  They  said  they  wanted  no 
system  of  Irish  tenantry  planted  on  California  soil.  But  the  au- 
dience stood  overwhelmingly  with  the  League  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  masses  of  men  the 
easiest  possible  access  to  the  soil,  andthat  theNew Zealand  system 
provides  them  a  much  larger  measure  of  independence  than  they 
are  able  to  enjoy  under  existing  conditions  in  California.  Leas- 
ing land  for  999  years,  with  the  people  as  the  landlords,  for  a 
rental  amounting  to  a  very  low  interest  rate  on  the  actual  in- 
vestment of  the  State,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  proprie- 
tors. Everything  that  a  man  may  do  with  a  freehold  he  may  do 
with  a  leasehold  under  these  conditions.  In  the  meantime,  he 
saves  all  his  money  to  use  in  making  improvements.  The  State 
has  the  enormous  advantage  of  facilitating  settlement  in  ten- 
fold ratio,  of  preventing  speculation,  and  of  closing  the  door 
securely  against  the  return  of  land  monopoly.  All  these  facts 
become  perfectly  plain  when  the  subject  is  studied. 

Action  upon  the  resolutions  was  deferred  for  one  week,  when 
they  were  again  taken  up  and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, though  not  without  sharp  debate. 

Several  other  meetings  were  held  in  the  city,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  prosecute  an  extremely  vigorous  cam- 
paign there.  The  country  is  with  us,  and  now  it  is  desirable  to 
have  an  equally  strong  support  in  the  centers  of  population. 

The  widespread  and  aggressive  movement  for  State  develop- 
ment, in  which  all  the  northern  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  co- 
operating, will  undoubtedly  prove  advantageous  to  the  Con- 
structive cause.  The  adoption  of  these  policies  would  advertise 
California  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Better  still,  it  would  se- 
cure the  prosperity  of  the  settlers  to  be  attracted,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  settlers  already  here.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
the  two  movements.  Both  are  equally  timely  and  equally  help- 
ful to  each  other. 
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FOURTH   PAPER*. 
HOW  TRAMPS   ARK  TURNED   INTO  TAXPAYERS. 

^rtHE  problem  of  building:  new  countries  is,  very  largely, 
j^  the  problem  of  utilizing  materials  now  lying  idle  or 
going  to  waste.  There  is  the  waste  land,  the  waste 
water,  the  waste  capital  and  the  waste  man.  Each  of  these 
elements  is  essential  to  the  use  of  all  the  others.  They  must 
be  brought  together  in  combination.  Think  of  the  stupendous 
fund  of  natural  wealth  lying  unused  throughout  the  West  to- 
day, and  then  consider  how  the  application  of  labor  and  of 
money  now  practically  idle  would  gradually  transform  all  this 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product  of  civilization. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND   IDEA. 

New  Zealand  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  society  owes 
every  man  a  chance  to  work  if  he  is  willing  to  work.  It  follows 
as  a  corollary  that  the  man  who  has  the  chance  to  work  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  who  will  not  work,  has  no  further  claim 
upon  society.  New  Zealand  takes  her  tramps  and  turns  them 
into  taxpayers.  Instead  of  permitting  them  to  impose  burdens 
on  the  public  it  makes  them  carry  their  share  of  the  public 
burden  themselves.  It  finds  it  very  easy  to  do  this,  because  in  a 
new  country  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  while  in  the  old  country 
to  which  New  Zealand  looks  for  its  financial  backing  there  is  so 
much  money  which  is  willing  to  lend  itself  to  any  useful  employ- 
ment at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  plans  described  in  this  article  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  plan  of  settlement  described  in  the  February 
number  of  this  magazine.  The  latter  is  a  method  of  making 
homes  for  people  of  small  means.  We  are  now  to  tell  how 
homes  are  made  for  people  of  no  means  at  all,  or,  rather,  for 
those  whose  capital  consists  exclusively  of  the  ability  to  work. 
There  is  a  very  large  element  of  this  class  of  "capitalists"  in* 
every  country,  though  they  are  more  numerous  in  old  communi- 
ties than  in  new  ones,  as  a  rule. 

LABOR    ON   PUBLIC  WORKS. 

New  Zealand  is  constantly  building  public  works.  It  is  ex- 
tending good  roads  throughout  the  country.  It  is  constructing 
bridges  and  viaducts.  It  is  clearing  the  forests  to  make  room 
for  farms.     It  is  even  building  railroads,  telegraph  and  tele- 

*PreTions  papers  in  this  series  :  **The  Law  of  Compalsory  Arbitration  at  Work,"  Jan- 
nary;  **TheGoTernnient  asa  Colonizing  Ag-ency,**  February;  **How  the  People  Smashed 
the  Money  Ring-/*  April. 

Illustrations  from  Henry  D.  I^loyd's  Nrwest  Englondy  by  courtesy  o<  its  publishers, 
Doubleday,  Pag-e  A  Co. 
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phone  lines,  which  are  there  owned  by  the  government.  It  is 
not  an  arid  land ;  hence  reservoirs  and  canal  systems  are  not 
needed.  The  necessity  of  providing:  these  would  supply  fully 
as  much  labor  in  the  West  as  railroad  and  similar  construction 
does  in  New  Zealand. 

To  beg^in  with,  the  Government  is  a  big:  employment  ag^ency. 
If  you  are  out  of  a  job  you  put  in  your  application  and  are 
promptly  assig^ned  to  labor  on  some  public  work.  The  GJovern- 
ment  has  tried  several  plans  of  handling:  this  labor  and  has  de- 
cided that  the  best  is  what  is  known  as  *'*'  the  cooperative  g^roup 
system."  That  is  to  say,  the  laborers  become  contractors.  A 
party  of  four  or  more  enter  into  an  ag^reemcnt  to  accomplish  a 
certain  amount  of  work.  They  elect  their  head  man,  who  sig:ns 
the  contract  for  his  group.  This  amounts  to  putting  the  job 
on  the  basis  of  piece-work,  so  if  there  is  any  loafing  it  is  at 
the  expense  of   the  laborers  rather  than  of  the  Government 

This  method  has  resulted  very  well  indeed.  It  gives  the  men  a 
large  measure  of  independence  and  enables  the  most  industrious 
to  obtain  the  most  pay. 

The  Grovernment  advances  railroad  fare,  rents,  teams  and 
implements,  and,  in  effect,  gives  the  laborer  credit  at  the  store. 
Stores  are  run  by  private  parties,  but  the  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
job  is  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  reasonable  credit.  The  (Govern- 
ment pays  the  head  man  for  the  work  of  the  group,  but  the 
payment  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  anybody  to  be  cheated. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  reader  to  note  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  charity  in  this  system.  The  (Government  makes  ad- 
vances, but  they  must  be  repaid,  even  to  the  railroad  fare.  It 
loans  teams  and  implements,  but  collects  rent  for  them.  It 
enables  the  men  to  get  credit  at  the  store,  but  sees  that  they 
pay  their  bills  out  of  their  wages.  It  does  not  think  a  tramp  is 
any  better  than  anybody  else.  So  he  is  put  on  a  level  with 
other  people  and  permitted  to  struggle  for  existence  on  equal 
terms  with  the  rest  of  the  labor-world. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  New  Zealand  uses  this  labor 
only  in  the  construction  of  things  for  which  she  has  need. 
"Reproductive  works,"  she  calls  them — that  is,  works  that  it 
pays  to  own  because  of  their  earning  capacity. 

Still  another  point  of  this  public  policy  which  should  be  noted 
is  the  fact  that  the  Government  keeps  families  together,  pro- 
viding tents  for  their  shelter,  for  which  it  collects  a  modest 
rent.  This  point  is  important  for  the  reason  that  it  paves  the 
way  for  the  Grovernment  to  carry  out  the  main  feature  of  its 
policy — that  of  converting  tramps  into  taxpayers.  It  does  not 
intend  that  these  men  shall  gravitate  back  to  the  cities.  It 
means,  rather,  *'to  deposit  them  on  the  land."  That  is  to  say, 
it  lays  out  a  magnificent  road  through  the  wilderness,  builds  a 
railway,  or  clears  a  forest.  Then  the  very  men  who  have  been 
used  for  this  work  are  established  in  homes  on  the  land  they 
have  opened  to  settlement. 
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A  CoOpbh&ttvb  Ghoup  at  Work. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Yes,  it  pays  handsome  dividends.  How? 
First,  financially;  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  created  far 
exceeds  the  cost.  Then  it  pays  a  social  dividend  besides,  for 
these  people  who  would  otherwise  be  discontented  and  miserable 
are  converted  into  self-respecting  citizens  and  taxpayers.  Under 
this  system  the  door  of  escape  from  the  city  to  the  country  is 
ever  wide  open.  It  is  the  wisest  and  sanest  of  all  benefactions, 
yet  it  is  not  a  benefaction  at  all.  It  is  plain,  common-sense 
business  for  the  State.  And  not  to  do  such  things  is  that  kind 
of  folly  which  lays  up  grief  for  the  future. 

THE    FAKM    SETTLEMENTS. 

A  few  quotations  from  Lloyd's  "Newest  England"  will  fur- 
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nish  interesting:  £:limpses  of  the  method  of  making  homes  for 
poor  people  on  public  lands  : 

The  Improved  Farm  Settlements  are  communities  built  on  a  foundation 
of  land,  labor  and  cooperation,  to  give  homes  and  a  place  in  the  world  to 
the  man  who  has  lost  them  all  in  the  fierce  strug'g'Ie  of  modern  life,  and 
whose  destiny,  if  unaaaisted,  is  to  be  degraded  into  a  consumer  who  pro- 
duces nothing.  The  Improvement  Farm  Settlement  is  New  Zealand's  at- 
tempt in  the  field  where  most  other  nations  have  nothing  to  show  but  poor- 
houses,  jails  and  potter's  fields  far  the  "  surplus  "  population.  Out  of  the 
idle  land  and  idle  men  the  democracy  of  New  Zealand  are  now  at  work 
creating  a  new  type  of  socialand  economic  organization.  Considering  the 
vital  character  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  and  the  practical!}'  com- 
plete failure  of  every  attempt  to  deal  with  it  elsewhere,  this  experiment  is 
certainly  of  fascinating  and  momentous  interest. 

When  an  Improved  Farm  Settlement  is  To  tie  opened,  4  tract  of  Crown 
land  is  selected  which,  when  cleared,  will  be  suitable  for  farming,  es- 
pecially for  dairying.     It  is  surveyed,  roads  are  laid  out,  and  it  is  cut  up 
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into  farms  varying  from  ten  to  two  hundred  acres,  according  to  the  quality 
and  use.  Crown  lands  only  are  used  for  this,  not  lands  which  the  State' has 
to  buy  back.  These  latter  are  already  improved,  and  the  pttblic  could  not 
afford  to  let  them  go  to  settlers  who  would  not  know  how  to  make  them 
immediately  productive,  whereas  on  forest  land  their  unskilled  labor  im- 
medialely  begins  to  create  value. 

The  party  of  unemployed  which  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  received  at  the  scene  of  the  proposed  settlement  by  an  officer  of 
Land  Department.  They  find  there  everything  needed  for  shelter  and 
work,  and  Ihey  find  the  public  land  in  the  vicinity  surveyed  into  sections 
and  waiting  for  occupancy  by  them.  The  sections  are  distributed  among 
the  applicants  by  lot.  Married  men  have  the  preference  in  the  distribution 
both  of  work  and  land.  All  are  immediately  set  to  work  to  clear  away  "the 
bush  "  and  grass  their  land,  so  that  it  may  be  fit  for  cropping  or  pasture. 
At  the  same  lime  they  are  given  work  on  the  roads  which  are  to  connect 
their  new  homes  with  civilization,  or  on  some  railroad  or  other  public  work 
in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  arranged  they  shall  divide  their  time  Ijetwcen  their 
own  and  the  public  work.  Ah  they  clear  their  lands  and  get  them  into 
grass,  money  is  lent  them  on  the  value  they  thus  create,  and  fifty  dollars 
at  least  will  be  advanced  to  each  married  man  to  help  him  build  his  home. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   SHOWING    POSITION  IN  1899  OK  IM- 
PROVED  FARM    SETTLEMENTS   AND   VILLAGE   HOME- 
STEAD SETTLEMENTS. 


^Villagi!  ^ 


Retilemeats.  9«ltlen 

Number  of  Settlements 45  165  210 

Area 73,6SSacre8      35,454  acres     109,109 

New  Selectors  during  1899 78  101  179 

Forfeitures  and  Surrenders 164  62  226 

Total  numberof  Selectors 526  1,567  2,093 

Total  number  persons  on  the  land 1.615  4,894  6,509 

Houses £  4,511  ^13,769  ^18,280 

Totalamoupt  advanced.  Bush  felling,,.     41,741  12,165  53.906 

Kent  and  interest  paid  during  year 711  4,877  5,588 

Rent  and  interest  paid  from  commence- 
ment of  system 1,064  .11,873  32,937 

Improvements 64,988  115,834  180,822 


The  treasury  has  advanced  1360,930 ;  $169,685  have  been  received  in  rent 
and  interest,  and  the  improvements  amount  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  loans,  $904,110— a  pretty  good  investment  financially,  to  say  nothing:  of 
the  far  more  important  interests  involved. 

WHAT   LESSONS   FOR   US? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  New  Zealand, 
though  but  a  little  colony  with  small  population  and  slender 
resources,  has  made  a  success  of  its  effort  to  unite  idle  capital 
and  men  with  idle  natural  wealth  in  productive  cooperation. 
What  she  has  done  is  nothing  to  what  the  United  States  might 
do  if  it  cared  to  adopt  similar  policies.  Our  need  is  greater  ;  we 
have  more  men.  more  capital,  more  natural  wealth  waiting  to 
to  be  used  But  New  Zealand  has  more  of  something  else, 
equallj'  essential,  than  we  have  thus  far  shown.     This  is  states- 
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manship  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  That  we  re- 
ally tack  these  qualities  no  good  American  will  concede.  They 
are  latent  in  our  national  character.  But  for  the  time  they  are 
obscured  by  the  dazzling  glory  of  Triumphant  Commercialism 
A  day  will  come  in  this  country — and  not  many  years  hence — 
when  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  will  be  filled  with  idle  men, 
for  depression  follows  a  long  period  of  prosperity  as  surely  as 
the  night  succeeds  the  day.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will 
be  fortunate  indeed  if  it  finds  the  nation  as  well  prepared 
to  meet  it  as  it  was  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Then,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  made  quickly  avail- 
able  to  defend  the   nation   against  a  foreign  foe.     The  same 


great  resources  should  be  mobilized — and  without  waiting  for 
some  dramatic  incident  like  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine — to 
protect  us  against  internal  dangers. 

The  field  open  for  development  is  very  wide.  It  comprises 
half  a  continent,  where  homes  might  be  made  for  more  people 
than  now  dwell  in  the  entire  Republic.  There  are  deserts  to  be 
reclaimed  ;  highways  to  be  built ;  denuded  forest  areas  to  be  re- 
planted, and  many  other  useful  things  to  be  done.  What  other 
national  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is  comparable 
to  this?  And  yet  how  little  thought  our  statesmen,  our  busi- 
ness men  and  our  economists  are  giving  to  it  ! 
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PETALUMA,    SONOMA    COUNTY. 

By  R.  A.  THOMPSON.* 
|A>AHE  only  material  difference  in  the  climate  of  northern  and  south- 
^^\  ern  Califoniia,  is  a  greater  annual  rainfall  in  the  north.  A  month 
^  more  or  less  of  clouded  weather  durinjf  the  season  gives  sufficient 
rain  to  mature  all  crops  without  irrigation.  There  is  no  extreme  of  heat 
or  cold  day  or  night,  throughout  the  year,  anywhere  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. Some  practical  information  as  to  where  a  man  of  moderate  means  can 
procure  a  home,  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  with  some- 
thing for  future  contingencies,  in  so  favored  a  country,  will  b«  given  in 
this  article. 

The  San  Joaquinand  Sacramento  Valleyseztend  north  and  south  through 
the  State  for  four  hundred  miles.  The  rivers  which  drain  this  interior 
basin  unite  near  the  base  of  Monte  Diablo  and  flow  through  the  strait  of 
Carquinez  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  This  inland  sea,  seventy-live 
miles  in  length  by  an  average  width  of  fifteen  miles,  trends  northwest- 
erly with  the  coast  range.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies,  sometimes  called 
the  valley  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  situated  between  an  outer  and 
inner  coast  range,  the  former  separating  it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  latter 
from  the  interior  of  the  State.  Nine  bay  counties,  San  Francisco,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma  and 
Marin,  contain  half  the  assessed  wealth,  and  at  least  half  the  population  of 
the  State,  with  less  one  twenty- fifth  of  its  area.  The  principal  cities  of 
the  bay  system  are  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Jos^,  San 
Mateo,  Fetaluma,  and  the  university  towns  of  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto. 

The  northwest  coast  counties  are  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino  and  Hum- 
boldt, with  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the  coast  and  an 
average  width  of  one  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Of 
these  counties  Marin  and  Sonoma  have  both  a  bay  and  ocean  frontage.  It 
is  thirty  miles,  across  the  bay,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Sonoma  to 
San  Francisco.  The  northwest  coast  counties 
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the  near-by  sea  supplies  all  the  moisture  needed  for  plant  life.     The  face 
of  the  country  is  broken  by  a  complex  system  of  ranges,  interlaced  with 
valleys  of  greater  or  less  extent,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  length.     The  soil  of  both  hills  and  valleys  id  extremely  fertile  ;. 
its  pastures  are  perennially  green.    Of  the  entire  dairy  product  of  the 
State   for  the  year  1901,   aggregating  29,730,882  pounds,  Marin,  Sonoma 
and  Humboldt   produced  twelve   million   pounds,   nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole.    Of  the  world-famed  redwood  forests  of  California,  over  eighty  per 
cent  are  in  the  northwest  coast  counties.     The  vast  agricultural  resources 
of  this  region,  though  white  for  the  harvest,  are  almost  untouched.    It  is- 
off  the  main  lines  of  travel  through  the  State,  and  the  possibilities  in  its 
future  development  are  unknown  or  unappreciated.      The  California  and^ 
Northwestern  road  runs  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  into  this  district,, 
and  is  its  only  outlet  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Petaluma  is  the  natural 
shipping  point  and  principal  source  of  supply  of  the  northern  coast  counties. 

Sonoma  is  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  the  coast  counties.  Peta- 
luma, its  chief  commercial  city,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  navigable 
estuary  leading  inland  from  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  thirty-five  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  Its  great  extent  of  back  country,  its  highly  improved  sur- 
roundings, its  location  at  the  head  of  tide-water  navigation,  its  advantage 
for  manufactures,  its  cheap  fares  and  freights,  give  it  great  commercial 
and  local  importance.  Its  transportation  facility  equals  the  large  demand 
upon  it.  Eight  trains  of  the  California  and  Northwestern  road  arrive  and 
leave  Petaluma  every  day.  The  steamer  Gold  makes  daily  trips  to  and 
from  San  Francisco,  carrying  both  freight  and  passengers.  There  are 
twenty  sailing  vessels  employed  regularly  in  its  trade,  beside  a  number  of 
casuals.  I^ow  freights  are  a  great  factor  in  the  profit  of  the  producer. 
Shippers  from  Petaluma  have  an  advantage  of  two  dollars  a  ton  on  all 
freights  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  which  appears  and  reappears  in  the 
course  of  a  year  on  the  profit  side  of  a  farmer's  ledger. 

Petaluma  is  a  beautifully  situated  city.  The  rich  level  valley  of  Peta- 
luma, which  merges  into  Sonoma  Mountain,  arable  and  fertile  to  its  sum- 
mit, lies  directly  in  its  front,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  valley  and  hill  land, 
the  center  of  an  enormous  dairy  and  poultry  interest,  lies  in  its  rear. 
There  are  more  small  farms,  of  from  five  to  forty  acres,  in  its  environ- 
ment than  in  any  town  in  the  State.  All  are  under  intensive  culture,  and 
properly  cared  for,  each  yields  a  handsome  support  for  a  family.  The  sub- 
division of  large  tracts  is  rapidly  extending  the  circle  of  its  small  hold- 
ings. 

The  poultry  business  grew  to  its  present  proportions,  and  was  bringing 
to  the  city  an  immense  cash  revenue,  almost  before  the  people  themselves- 
were  aware  of  it.  Nearness  to  market,  adaptability  of  climate,  and  the 
invention  of  a  successful  incubator,  by  a  prominent  and  ingenious  citizea 
of  the  city,  had  much  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  the  business.  It  costa 
but  ten  cents  freight  to  ship  a  package  of  thirty-six  dozen  eggs  to  San 
Francisco,  or  twenty  cents  a  case  by  express  with  free  delivery  at  both  ends 
of  the  route,  the  empty  package  returned  free  of  charge.  The  erection  of  a 
large  cold  storage  plant  was  also  a  great  help.  During  the  past  three 
months  eggs  to  the  value  of  over  $35,000  have  been  purchased  and  placed 
in  cold  storage,  thus  relieving  the  market  of  its  spring  surplus,  raising 
prices  to  a  paying  basis  for  the  entire  year.  It  stimulated  production,  and 
one  of  its  good  results  was  to  lower  the  price  for  the  close  fall  season, 
benefiting  the  producer,  local  merchant  and  the  consumer.  It  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  competition  of  Eastern  with  California  poultrymen,  a 
benefit  tolthe^entire  State. 
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Petoluma  is  a  spot  cash  town.  Its  merchants  pa.j  cash  on  the  nail  for 
all  farm  products,  from  a  dozen  eggs  to  one  thousand  tons  of  hay,  a  ton  of 
butter,  a  hundred  bales  of  hops,  or  any  other  staple  in  aay  amount,  and 
there  is  never  a  suggestion  that  a  dollar  so  paid  should  t>e  spent  over  the 
purchaser's  counter.  The  poultry  trade  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  busi- 
ness on  a  cash  basis,  the  gold  cure  for  financial  stagnation.  On  the  23rd 
of  March  of  this  year  local  merchants  paid  out  $5,700  cash  for  eggs  alone  ; 
for  the  week  ending  March  29ch  they  paid  out  $18,388.10  for  poultry 
products,  not  including  direct  shipments,  which  would  increase  the  amount 
to  125,000  for  the  week.  The  volume  of  business,  when  the  fruit,  hay  and 
grain  harvest  is  on,  may  be  imagined  from  this  total  of  a  single  product 
in  a  week  of  March.  Petaluma  pays  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  cash  for 
poultry  products,  with  an  immense  output  of  other  staples,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  exports  taken  from  a  statistical  table  prepared  by  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  herewith  given  :  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  hay,  pota- 
toes, hops,  wine,  wool,  olive  oil,  sugar  beets,  grapes,  prunes,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  berries  of  all  kinds,  citrus  fruits,  English  wal- 
nuts, almonds,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  celery,  onions  and  cucum- 
bers for  pickling,  butter,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  tanbark,  cordwood,  railroad 
ties,  and  curly   rednood  for  furniture,   t>eef,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  spring 
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lambs,  milch  cows  and  caWes.  Nothing  coald  better  show  the  productive- 
ness of  the  country  around  Petalutna  than  this  surprising  list  of  its  ex- 
ports. The  county  as  a  whole  produces  one  thousand  tons  of  butter  a  year, 
sixteen  thousand  bales  of  hops,  four  milliou  gallons  of  wine,  and  one 
thousand  tons  of  bay  for  export.  Its  output  of  green  and  dried  fruits  of 
all  kinds  is  diSicult  to  estimate  in  figures,  but  is  as  iarge  as  any  county  in 
the  State,  with  the  possible  exception,  in  prunes  only,  of  8anta  Clara 
county.  Its  production  of  pickled  olives,  olive  oil,  and  citrus  fruits  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  time  is  approaching  when  olive  oil  will  be  in  the  front 
line  of  its  exports,  all  of  which  must  be  shipped  from  or  by  way  of 
Petaluma. 

The  apple  in  Sonoma,  as  in  most  of  the  coast  counties,  and  wherever  the 
tree  flourishes,  is  the  king  of  fmits.    It  is  very  productive  in  the  orchards 


around  Petaluma.  Apple  orchards,  of  the  best  varieties  for  export, 
thoroughly  well  cared  for,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old,  will 
yield  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  profit  per  annum. 
Young  and  neglected  trees  or  poor  varieties  will  scarcely  pay  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  with  care  in  selection  of  trees,  intensive  culture,  and  careful 
marketing,  apples  pay  the  profit  named,  in  Sonoma  county.  The  fruit, 
carefully  picked  and  packed,  is  shipped  direct  from  the  orchard  to  tbe 
Ba.st,or  European  or  Asiatic  markets.  The  cherry  is  also  a  profitable 
crop.  Cherry  Valley,  commencing  almost  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Peta- 
luma, ships  many  tons  of  this  fruit,  whose  ripening  overlaps  the  citrus 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year.  Asparagus  for  export  is  gronn  near  Peta- 
luma, and  pays  a  profit  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year  per  acre  ; 
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the  soil  U  also  well  suited  for  rhubarb,  the  papular  i^e  plant,  of  which 
there  is  a  larg-e  exportation  to  the  East.  Sug-ar-beeta,  contaiaing:  twentj- 
five  per  cent  of  saccharine  in  three  hundred  ton  tests,  are  gronn  on  the 
marsh  lauds  near  Petaluma.  The  price  of  land  ranges  from  $40  to  $200  an 
acre,  according  to  quality,  location  and  improvements. 

Petaluma  is  an  excellent  point  for  the  establishment  of  man u factories ; 
it  has  already  made  a  good  start  in  that  direction.  It  has  the  largest  in- 
cubator factory  in  the  world.  Outside  of  our  own  country  its  distribution 
has  extended  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Central  America,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Cuba,  France,  England,  Holland  and  Russia.  Over  four  hundred 
were  shipped  to  Australia  on  a  single  steamer.     They  arc  all  made  of  Cali- 


fornia redwood.  The  only  silk  mill  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  in  Petaluma. 
Its  product  is  shipped  to  the  Bast,  all  parts  of  Mexico,  South  America  and 
to  British  America  and  Australia.  II  has  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  three 
tanneries,  two  lumber  manufacturing  plants,  a  saddle  tree  factory,  a  can- 
nery and  a  large  cold  storage  plant.  There  is  also  a  large  export  trade  in 
crushed  rock  and  paving  stone  to  San  Francisco.  Petaluma  is  nearer  to 
San  Francisco  than  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  is  to  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  manufactures  should  not  t>e  as  large.  That  it  will  advance 
with  San  Francisco  is  as  certain  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  same  ocean 
tide  in  both  cities. 

The  climate  of  Petaluma  is  that  of  the  bay  counties,  at  all  times  mod- 
erate, even  in  its  extremes.  It  has  the  winter  temperature  of  Southern 
Florida,  though  ten  degrees  farther  north  than  the  Atlantic  peninsula. 

The  marvelous  effect  of  the  moisture- bearing  sea  breeze  upon  all  plant 
and  tree  life  was  not  appreciated  by  early  settlers  in  Sonoma  county, 
though  it  was  apparent  enough  in  the  enormous  growth  of  the  redwood 
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tree,  which  attained  a  diameter  of  fifteen  feet  and  a  heig'ht  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Michel  GiUem  of  Green  Valley,  and  the  Mock  brothers  of 
Vallejo  Township,  jnst  opposite  Petaluma,  were  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trees  could  be  grown  without  irrigation. 

There  were  other  observers  of  nature's  methods  later  on  in  the  history 
of  the  county;  among-  them  the  most  practical  was  Harrison  Mecham. 

Mr.  Mecham  owned  a  treeless  ranch  of  five  thousand  acres,  seven  miles 
from  Petaluma.  It  was  open  on  one  side  to  the  winds  of  Tomales  Bay, 
which  drew  inland  every  day,  increasing  in  strength  as  the  air  grew 
warmer  in  the  valleys  beyond.  Not  far  north  were  the  grand  and  towering 
forests  of  Kussian  River  Valley  and  its  foothills.  Reasoning  by  analogy, 
Mr.  Mechant  concluded  that  the  same  climatic  conditions  existed  on  hia 
ranch  and  would  produce  like  results,  less  the  modification  of  local  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  exposure.  This  led  him  up  to  the  most  successful  experi- 
ment in  tree  culture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere,  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Stratton  of  Alameda  county.  He  selected  the 
eucalyptus  tree,  then  recently  introduced,  for  his  experiment.  Everyone 
now  knows  that  the  encalpytus  tree  is  a  gross  feeder,  a  rapid  grower,  and 
well  suited  to  the  climate  of  California,  but  they  did  not  know  it  then,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  forgotten  that  they  did  not  know  it  in  no  way 
lessens  the  credit  due  Mr.  Mecham  for  his  correct  forecast  of  unknown 
conditions.  He  began  twenty-six  years  ago  by  planting  a  row  of  young 
trees,  not  much  larger  than  cabbage  plants,  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  for 
three  miles  in  length,  on  the  windward  side  of  his  ranch,  and  groves  of 
from  ten  to  forty  acres  where  he  thought  they  would  best  subserve  bis 
purpose,  mainly  on  the  higher  points  of  the  tract,  in  all  eighty-five  thou- 
sand trees,  covering  perhaps  three  hundred  acres.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
said  they  now  knew  Mecham  had  gone  craiy.  Nevertheless  he  plowed  the 
land,  planted  the  trees,  and  left  them  to  the  care  of  the  Creator  of  the 
"  Roblar  de  Miseria,"  an  indif^enous  forest  of  black  oak  and  madrono, 
which  once  grew  just  south,  and  the  redwood  giants  just  north  of  him. 
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His  faith  was  well  founded.  la  a  few  years  he  had  wood  for  his  owa  use 
and  wood  to  sell  to  his  wise  nei^^hbors,  who  always  knew  a  man  could  grow 
a  forest  anywhere  if  he  only  had  thought  to  plant  it.  In  twenty-siz  years 
he  had  a  mag'tiificent  avenue  of  trees,  three  miles  long  and  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  hiph,  between  the  wind 
and  hia  pasture  land.  He  had  groves  of  trees  scattered  over  hia  land  from 
which  he  could  cut  from  three  to  four  hundred  cords  of  wood,  worth  from 
eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  Beside  this  direct  profit 
of  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  the  trees,  Mr.  Mecham  estimated  that  they 
added  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to  every  acre  of  his  land,  if  the  value  of  the 
modification  in  climate  can  be  estimated  at  all  in  money.  To  protect  his 
residence,  bams  and  outbuildings  he  planted  groves  of  trees  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  away,  to  deflect  the  current  of  the  prevailing  winds 
from  the  house  and  grounds,  on  the  principle  that  a  current  of  water  loses 
its  force  by  frequent  beads  and  turns  in  its  channel.  None  of  the  groves 
were  near  enough  to  intercept  the  sunshine  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  hou&e  or  its  surroundings. 
The  modification  of  the  climate  on  the  entire  ranch  was  astonishing,  the 
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trecfl  stripped  the  sammer  winds  of  their  moisture,  the  rainfall  was  in- 
-creaaed,  the  pastures  were  benefited,  and  the  mean  winter  temperature 
waa  raised  several  degrees.  Luther  Burbank,  the  widely  known  creator  of 
new  plants  and  trees,  recently'  told  Mr.  Mecham  that  his  experiment  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  State.  Sterne,  the  Clerical  philosopher,  said 
there  were  onljr  three  things  a  man  could  do  in  a  lifetime,  and  one  of  the 
three  was  to  plant  a  tree.  What  shall  be  said,  if  this  be  true,  of  the  man 
who  planted  and  grew,  in  his  lifetime,  a  forest  of  one  hundred  thousand 
trees.  Mr.  Mecham  is  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  an  euterprising  citizen. 
He  gave  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Petaluma,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  deserving  poor 
of  that  city.  He  is  a  territorial  pioneer,  one  of  those  who  blazed  the  way 
to  thia  State,  and  marked  its  path  of  progress.  He  is  a  typical  western 
American  citizen,  of  the  class  who  made  the  wilderness  bloom  with  trees 
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and  flowers;  a  practical  Luther  Burbank,  who  took  a  short  cut  to  the  end 
of  scientific  investigation. 

Petaluma  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand  in  and  around  the  city;  a 
rural  mail  delivery  and  telephone  system  which  keep  it*  people  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  Its  transportation  facilities  by  land  and  water  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  ;  by  rail  to  San  Francisco  the  time  is  one  and  a 
half  hours,  and  the  fare  one  dollar,  and  less  by  steamer.  There  are  three 
trains  and  one  steamer  trip  every  day  to  and  from  San  Francisco.  The 
statistics  of  the  State  medical  officers  show  that  Petaluma  has  the  lowest 
death  rate  per  thousand  of  record.  They  report  eighty-five  deaths  in  a 
population  of  ten  thousand,  eight  to  the  thousand  on  an  annual  average. 
It  has  many  handsome  homes,  around  which  are  some  remarkable  eiamplea 
>f  plant  and  tree  growth,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  old.     It  is  sur- 
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rounded  b;  many  handsome  building:  sites  with  views  of  great  extent  and 
variety.  The  city  hall  is  an  elei^ant  modem  structure.  Its  public  achooU 
have  long:  been  noted  for  their  efficiency,  and  its  school  buildings  are 
large  and  imposing.  It  has  a  free  kindergarten  school  endowed  by  an  en- 
terprising citizen,  and  an  academy  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
There  are  ten  churches  in  the  city,  some  of  which  are  boused  in  handsome 
and  impressive  structures.  All  the  leading  social  and  benevolent  societies 
are  represented  in  Petalnma.  It  is  fortunate  in  its  public  press,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  its  past  and  future  progress.  There  are  two  daily  and 
three  weekly  papers  ;  one  of  the  latter  is  a  poultry  journal  conducted  with 
exceptional  ability.  It  has  a  large  and  well  selected  public  library,  a  well 
managed  building  association,  which  has  enabled  a  number  of  persons  to 
build  homes  on  the  installment  plan,  and  a  Rochdale  cooperative  store. 

It  has  four  banks  of  the  highest  financial  standing,  many  tine  business 
blocks,  and  business  houses  carrying  stocks  commensurate  with  the  large 
wholesale  and  retail  demand  upon  them.  More  millionaires  and  succeiafut 
financiers  now  operating  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  made  their  start 
in  Petaluma  than  in  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  northern  California. 

The  city  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  water  and  exceptionally 
low  water  rates.  Its  sewers  are  flushed  every  day  by  the  tide  of  the  bay. 
The  tire  organization  of  the  city  consists  of  live  companies  with  three 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  hose  and  forty-two  hydrants.  There  is  a 
pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  inch  on  the  mains.  The  water  for  tire  pur- 
poses is  stored  in  a  reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet.  The  reserve  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  live  million  gallons.  It  itf 
furnished  with  electricity  for  power  and  light  by  the  California  Central 
Electric  Company,  drawing  its  supply  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  away,  the  longest  transmission  of  this 
elusive  force  in  the  world.  An  electric  streetcar  system  will  soon  be  in- 
augurated. 
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One  OF  Pbtaluha's  Pi.iias. 
Petalnmft  haa  one  unique  dietinctioa,  which  remains  to  be  mentioned ; 
the  ladies  of  the  city  are  abreast  with — If  not  in  advance  of — the  progreaa 
around  them.  It  is  not  unaafe  to  saj,  they  were  its  foremnnera.  They  or- 
g-antzed  the  first  Ladies'  Improvement  Club  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  have 
kept  it  in  front  of  all  its  kith  ever  since,  its  rig-htful  place  as  the  mother  of 
a  numerous  family  of  clubs.  Lietters  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Coast  and 
the  Bast  asking'  for  their  by-laws  and  methods,  all  of  which  were  gener- 
ously answered.  They  first  roused  the  practical  and  tinsy  Petalumans  to 
the  esthetic  side  of  their  surrouadings,  and  have  since  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  streets  and  ornament  the  parks  and  grounds  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  They  are  now  about  to  erect  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived electric  town  clock,  illuminated  and  visible,  day  and  night,  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  a  most  commendable  work  ;  not  that  the  men  of  Petalnma 
are  giving  to  staying  out  late  at  night,  Init  if  they  should  happen  by  acci. 
dent  to  do  so,  the  ever  moving  fingers  of  time  on  the  face  of  that  omni- 
present and  omniscient  clock 

"  will  vara  the  tnunt  to  retqto  and  m 
My  d«r.  I  WIS  itae  flrat  to  come  aw>j.'> 
In  conclusion,  Petaluma  offers  inducements  for  the  capitalist  as  a  manu- 
facturing center  and  for  its  commercial  possibilities.  It  invites  the  man  of 
moderate  means,  Ijecause  its  lands  are  in  small  holdings  and  freights  do  not 
absorb  its  profits.  It  invites  the  workingman,  because  there  ia  a  demand 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  honest  labor  can  always  be  sold  for 
honest  dollars  in  its  markets. 
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